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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1956 


Turspay, Fesruary 8, 1955. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 

HERBERT HOOVER, JR., UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
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EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
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JAMES J. BYRNES, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
We shall proceed this morning to consideration of the 1956 fiscal 
year appropriation request for the Department of State. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


A summary chart appears at page IV of the committee print. At 
this point in the record we shall insert pages 1 through 5 of the justi- 
fications, which contain a summary of the alleged requirements for 
the Department of State. 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriations, 1955 regular act._................ $128, 780,000 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1955_._---------- 800, 000 
Transferred from “Government in occupied areas, 
State” pursuant to Public Law 663..._...-._-_-- 1, 000, 000 
Transferred to: 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural 
Service” Department of Agriculture, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 663 —1, 400, 000 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad, State,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 663 —1, 000, 000 
AGTastOG APOTOUTIAUIONS, BW00..<666cnncseccccncuuu we $128, 180, 000 
Add: 
Unobligated balances brought forward into 
I ic daa ga ae al le eel hia ae 16, 104, 610 
Reappropriation of prior year balance from 
“Government in occupied areas, State’”__-__- 200, 000 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Add—Continued 
Comparative transfer from: 





“International contingencies, State’’____ __ $15, 000 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’___- 3, O77, 547 
“Rama Road, Nicaragua, Bureau of Public 
Roads,” Department of Commerce____-_~ 1, 505, 000 
—_————__—- $21, 402, 157 Pern 
Deduct: DD 
Estimated 1955 unobligated balances carried : 
forward into 1956 : Ne Et 5, 404, 225 ; 
Estimated savings, 1955_-__--- ieee oe seis 875, 101 ’ 
Comparative transfer to: Rost 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agri- Pa 
cultural Service,” Department of Agricul- Other 
ture Se i ak aS 150, 000 
“International fisheries commission, 
State” : a Sa ies ora at 15, 000 
“International educational exchange activ- 
ities, State” . aE 3, 577, 547 
Activities eliminated: “Construction, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, State’__________ 604, 63 
—  —10, 626, 504 Perso 
irave 
Base for 1956 esitesiits a Com 
Rent 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956 : int 
° rhe) 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: A 
supp 
Equi 
Re Land 
Differen Gran 
Creat Ref 
1 1956 creas Taxe 
TVy 
} } ( 9 ODI 
1 ) Adju 
( » 61 ~ OM 7 ] 
ORS ( 1” 500, 0 ! 
hy | \ 
( AT » a | On 
() 
1, 000, 000 1, 474, 900 1-474. | 
| 64, 286 ”) OOO 14 I 
i. ¢ | \ ( 
1° ( 24 n00 WM) x 
] ( 5 j O00 + 11 a 
14. I 18, 7. 547 22 000. O00 +3, 422, 453 Tota 
1 1 500, 479 8, 300, OOO 1, 200, 4 
I Rama R . ragua 1, 505, OOO 3, 000, 000 1, 49 
Potal - aie aa Ween ote ‘ 138, 955,653 | 147, 267, 197 +8, 311, 544 } 
Total estimate of appropriations, 1956 : a! PENS (ey 147, 267, 197 OCC 
= 
am 
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Summary of personal service obligations 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


A verage 
employment 


r Average 
Net cos 
et cost employment 


Permanent employment: 
Domestic__- ‘ 387 $24, 405, 532 
Americans_ 3, 21, 708, 606 
Locals . , 437 7, 069, 579 


Total permanent employment | 2.3 53, 183, 717 
tions other than permanent q 324, 784 
ilar pay in excess of 52-week base : 209, 146 

ent above basic rates 5, 191, 059 

ier payments for personal services 56, 054 


Total personal service obligations. --- 2,313 58, 964, 760 
g 


Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Personal services. $58, 964, 760 $61, 239. 194 
rravel 5, 785, 451 275, 343 

nsportation of things_-- 2 971, 889 , 182, 389 
Communication services 2, 121, 623 2, 272, 885 
Rents and utility services : , 705, 255 _ 838, 003 
Printing and reproduction 541, 109 675, 559 
Other contractual services 4, 991, 646 5, 262, 805 

Services performed by other agencies 3, 870, 659 4, V42, 273 

Advances to private nonprofit organizations for educational grants 390, 145 365, 767 
Supplies and materials_ ~~~ -- 2, 488, 114 2, 583, 241 
Equipment , 139, 458 , 488. 104 
Lands and structures i , 368, 107 13, 025, 485 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions... -- 43, 538, 700 , 367, 676 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 100 2, 100 
Taxes and assessments. - ~.--- 70, 206 70, 221 
Unvouchered , 150, 000 . 150, 000 
Undistributed__-_- -- , : ; 998, 500 , 513, 500 


Total obligations _- oe . 2, 107, 722 54, 354, 545 
Obligations brought forward 2, 000, 000 54, 000, 000 
Adjustment for permanent appropri: itions and eliminated activities 3, 152, 069 7, 087, 348 


EE eer aoe ae eae . 38, 955, 653 147, 267, 197 
Add: 
Unobligated balances carried forward__- 4 5, 404, 225 
Estimated savings 75, 101 
Comparative transfers to other appropriations { 3, 742) 547 | 
Activities eliminated _ ‘ ae ; 604, 631 
Deduct: 
Unobligated balances brought forward | , 104, 610 
Reappropriation of prior year balances from other appropri: ations. 200, 000 
Comparative transfers from other appropriations | —5, 097, 547 


Total adjusted appropriations or estimates 28, 180, 000 | 147, 267, 197 


Mr. Roonry. It should be noted that the item “Government in 
occupied areas” is being considered by this subcommittee this year. 

The total request is in the amount of $147,267,197, whereas the 
amount appropriated in the current fiscal year, to date, is $129,710,000. 
The requested increase, therefore, is in the amount of $17,557,197. 

We have with us today the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, who I believe has a general statement to make 
at this time. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please proceed, Mr. Secretary ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Duties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have here a pre- 
pared statement which, in general, covers some of the things which 
have taken place during the past year and which, perhaps, if you 
approve, I would submit for the record and then, perhaps, I could 
speak off the record a little more intimately than is expressed in this 
statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Secretary. You may proceed in your 
own manner. We all have in mind one particular subject this morn- 
ing, but we are going to let you touch whatever you wish in the order 
in which you wish to do so. 

Secretary Duties. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T shall summarize for you in broad terms the progress made during 
the past vear by the Department of State in the twin objectives of 
peace and security to which it is committed. I shall speak about the 
setbacks that the year has seen, as well as the successes achieved, and 
[ will touch on some of the problems and hazards that face us in the 
year ahead. 

I hope also to give some idea of the far-flung responsibilities of the 
Department of State and the heavy strain that these responsibilities 
Impose on our available manpower and facilities. 

Much in the minds of all of us is the situation developing 1 in the 
Formosa Straits which, as President Eisenhower warned in his mes- 
sage of January 24, 1955, “seriously imperils the peace and our secur- 
itv.” The timing of the P residentis 1] message and the almost unani- 
mous action of the Congress in enacting Public Law 4 were no doubt 
responsive to Communist action of a probing character which seemed 
to require the firmest possible answer on our side. It is our earnest 
hope that this historic declaration of American policy and the ratifica- 
tion of our Security Treaty with the Republic of China will have a ‘ 
calming and stabilizing effect upon the situation in the Western P: 
cific. At all events, we are making our intentions clear in advance. 
sos ve the Chinese Communists now decide to do, their action 

-annot be based upon a potentially lethal miscalculation of the inten- 
tions of the United States. 

In an I think it can be said that 1954 was a good year in the 
quest for pe: ace. The Communist threat remains, it is true, and the 
Communist aim of ultimate world domination has not changed. But, 
at least so far as the Soviet Union is concerned, there have been shifts 

pe sonnel and tactics that reflect indecisions and disappointments 
in the face of the growing strength of the free world. 

Th at streneth developed i In ‘part from two setbacks. One was the 
Indochina armistice, which reflected the reverses of the French U nion 
forces in Vietnam, notably at Dien Bien Phu. But the new obey 
of Communist power in Asia, such as their advances in North Vietnai 
precipitated the Manila Pact. The pact, you will recall, unites eight 
nations. Asian and non-Asian, against both Communist aggression 
and subversion in Southeast Asia, and spreads a mantle of protection 
over the new nations of Laos, Cambodia, and Southern Vietnam. If 
adequately implemented this mantle can be woven into a coat of de- 
fensive chain mail. 

The other setback was the defeat in the French Assembly of the 
proposed European Defense Community. Out of that defeat have 
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emerged the Paris agreements which, when ratified and put into effect, 
will preserve much of the good in EDC, restore sovereignty of the Fed- 
eral German Republic, and provide for a substantial contribution by 
that Republic to the defense of Western Europe. 

Such recoveries as these are victories in the cold war. They are vic- 
iories achieved by the ability of the Free Nations to react swiftly to 
adversity, and to make notable concessions each to the others in a spirit 
of partnership and for the greater good of the whole. They are also, 
[ beg to remind you, the victories of the officials who worked with tire- 
less zeal and constructive imagination to bring order out of thwarted 
hopes, and security out of sudden danger. In times like these the 
ledicated members of the Foreign Service and the Department of 
State fulfill their function as the shock troops of the cold war. 

In many other areas of the world this spirit of good partnership, 
and the long, hard months of preliminary work by trained officials, 
has paid dividends in security. The Caracas Declaration last March 
s one example—when the American States closed ranks against an 
internal Communist threat to any one of their number. 

The driving purpose of such pacts and agreements throughout the 
world is to blunt the aggressive drive of the Communist bloc, While 
the Manila Treaty and the Paris agreements and the Caracas Declara- 
tion have been perhaps the most notable steps in this regard, there 
have been other gains. In the Far East the security structure has been 
strengthened by the ratification of the Mutual Defense Treaty with 
the Republic of Korea, by the negotiation of a similar treaty with the 
Republic of China, and by the conclusion of a Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance agreement with Japan. 

On the other side, of the vast Asian land mass there is forming the 
so-called Northern Tier for the defense of the Middle East. Turkey 
and Pakistan have agreed to discuss mutual problems of defense and 
now Iraq has also agreed to hold such discussions with Turkey. We 
have, ourselves, reached Mutual Defense Assistance agreements with 
Pakistan and Iran, and we have encouraged the military alliance which 
has been negotiated by Greece, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. 

Two other events in the Middle East brought to a successful con- 
clusion many months of patient diplomacy. One was the settlement 
of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy over the Suez Canal base. The 
other was the resolution of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. In both 
we played the partnership role, assisting the countries involved to 
reach an area of agreement. In Iran, as in Guatemala, Communist 
positions of strength have been vigorously erased. 

Ever since the end of World War II the question of Trieste has lain 
like a fuse across the defense lines of Southern Europe. Last fall 
Yugoslavia and Italy, under Anglo-American encouragement, at last 
reached an agreement on the status of Trieste. This ancient trouble 
spot was eliminated from the danger list. The dispute between France 
and Germany over the Saar appears to hold new promise of solution. 

Such are some of the events which have contributed to the increased 
security of the free world. In all of them we have had some part. 
\ll have taken time and trained experience. 

In a real sense, everything the Department of State does is con- 
erned with security—with the Nation’s security and with the security 


‘each individual citizen. A passport is a symbol of protection. The 
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safety of Americans in its area is the everyday concern of each over- 
seas mission, 

In the continuing search for greater security for our country and 
cur allies, economic factors are given much importance. It is right 
and natural, in a free society, for the highly developed countries to 
provide capital, preferably private capit: al, for the less developed ones. 
Tt is good business- for provident loans are usually repaid—and it 
also pays dividends in increased security. In his state of the Union 
message President Eisenhower spoke of the he artening progress made 
in this field and then went on to s: ay 


only through steady effort can we hope to continue this progress. Barriers still 
impede trade and the flow of capital needed to deve lop each ni ition’s Human and 
material resources. Wise reduction of these barriers is a long-term objective of 


our foreign economic policy. 

The Rio Conference was oie saluti ry s tep in 1954. The now con- 
cluded negotiation of an agreement with the Republic of the 
Philippines for revision of U ited States and Philippine economic 
legislation was another. ( ‘ompletion of negotiations on the Treaty 
of Friends hip. Commerce, and Navig: ation with the Federal Republic 
of Germany is another, Ste ps to rey ise, With agreement of the con- 
trac ting pe irties, the organizational provisions of the General A gree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade deserves mention, 

Economie measures which serve the welfare of the free nations as 
a whole are one example of what the President has called our “good 
partner” role. Another continuing opportunity for the United States 
to demonstrate this sense of partnership is in the great world forum 
of the United Nations. In the major field of activity in the U. N,, the 
past year has seen a substantial increase in unity among the countries 
of the free world. In the ninth session of the General Assembly the 
great m: jority of the nations stood firmly together in maints uning 
the U.N, position on Korea, on Chinese represent: ition, and on the 
effort to secure release of the fliers of the U. N. Command who had 
been unlawfully imprisoned by the Chinese Communist regime. To- 
gether with a number of its close allies, the United States successfully 
launched in the General Assembly proposals to develop the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy through international cooperation. In the 
United Nations and other international forums we have had the oppor- 
tunity steadfastly to maintain our faith in self-government for all 
peoples who desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities. 
The Pacific Charter adopted at Manila by the eight treaty nations was 
a powerful reaffirmation of the prince iples of the U. N. Charter in this 
regard, and we were proud to share in its firm stand against the 
ancient cry of “colonialism.” 

I have deliberately been keeping these comments of a general nature. 
T am leaving the specific budget requirements to my prince ipal assist- 
ants, and I know that these requirements will be fully explained to you 
by them. These matters will include, with my full endorsement: 

The ever-growing importance of an effective intelligence organiza- 
tion within the Department, to provide facts and analysis of a high 
order ; 

The vital part of our international educational exchange program in 
building up a body of informed pub lic opinion in more th: an 70 nations 
of the free world; 





The expectation that the refugee relief program will complete its 
operations on schedule; 

The steps that are being taken to increase the personnel and morale 
of the Foreign Service, in line with the recommendations of the 
Wriston committee; 

Now for the future. I would be less than frank if I did not tell you 
that many roadblocks still he ahead. ‘There is no sign that the mas- 
ters of the Communist world have changed their strategy. Whenever 
they show that they will meet us part way, whenever they can clearly 
demonstrate that peace in their language means the same thing as 
peace in the language of all of the nations of the free world, we shail 
meet and negotiate with them. In the meantime, we will continue to 

nove strongly ahead in the search for security. 

The Bangkok meeting on February 23 of the M: uila Treaty nations 
is the first opportunity to implement the provisions of that treaty. 
The hoped-for development of western Kuropean union will prov ide 
another landmark in this search. Forward bases which provide the 
capacity to launch instant retaliation in the event that the aggressor 
strikes will be maintained. We shall bend every effort to insure that 
0 local episode flares into the dread eventuality of a world war such 
as we have never seen before. 

To achieve our purposes we cannot rely on slogans or shortcuts. 
What we must rely on principally is old-fashioned diplom: wcy—solid 
diplomatic effort applied on a day-to-day basis. There is no sub- 
stitute for the right men, in the right numbers, at the right places and 
at the right times—with adequate supporting services. Never before 

| history has so great a burden and responsibility been placed on 
any nation’s foreign service organiz: ition. 

The Department of State is our first line of defense in the cold war. 
Unless we can be successful in protecting our national security by 
political, economic, and psychological means and by the other devices 
of diplomacy, we may eventually find that we cannot attain protection 
at all except by means of a military struggle which might devastate 
the victorious nations along with the vanquished. I am sure that 
you fully realize the importance of our task. It is for this reason 
that I have no doubt that the Congress will grant the means to assure 
the manpower and the supporting fac ilities required to do the best 
diplomatic job of which we are capable. We do so on a basis of 
frugality, which is consistent with efficiency. But we are close to the 
danger which would arise if our capabilities were inadequate for our 
responsibilities, 

The nationa! security is your concern, and mine, and the concern of 
every citizen of our great country. Our mutual goal is that our 
nation and its people shall enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. 

Ott the record. 

(Lengthy discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Secretary, that brings to a conclusion your pres- 
entation ; does it not ? 

Secretary Dunves. Yes, sir. We have covered quite a bit of the 
world. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you very much, gentlemen; I enjoyed 
being with you. 























Turspay, Fesruary 8, 1955, 
STATEMENT OF UNDERSECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


At this time we shall have a general statement on the Department's 
organization and administration from Loy W. Henderson, the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. 

Mr. Henderson, will you pleace proceed ? 





BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF MR. LOY W. HENDERSON 








Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
since this is my first appearance before your committee, I was wonder- 
ing if you would like to have me make a brief biographical sketch? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, if you will, please. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
was born about 62 years ago in the foothills of the Ozark Mountains 
in the northwest corner of Arkansas. My father being a clergyman, 
I was transferred with him from place to place. I lived in Little Rock 
until I was 12, when we moved to Ohio, where I graduated from high 
school. We then went to Kansas where we lived for 3 years. During 
the last 30 years my home State has been Colorado. 

I graduated from Northwestern U niversity with a bachelor of arts 
degree; I studied law at the University of Denver. I was disqualified 
from seeing Army service during the First World War because of a 
stiff right arm. I went to France with the American Red Cross and 
following the armistice, I was assigned to Berlin on the Commission 
for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 

In the fall of 1919 I became a member of the American Red Cross 
Commission to western Russia, and the Balkan States. In the spring 
of 1920 I returned to Berlin to take charge of the American Red Cross 
in Germany. 

In September 1921 I returned to the United States with the inten 
tion to try to enter the Foreign Service. I took the examinations i1 
January of 1922, and wase ommissioned in May. 

My first post was vice consul in Dublin. T served in Dublin, and 
in Queenstown for 214 years, following which I was transferred to 
the De partment as a ineenber of the Division of Eastern E uropean Af 
fairs. This assignment was made because of my previous experience 
in the Baltic States, and western Russia. 

I served in the Eastern European sphere for 18 years, from 192: 
to 1948. During that per on I was detailed three times to the Depar' 
ment of State. I served 314 years in our Legation in Riga, which was 
the listening post for the Soviet Union. I went to Moscow when we 
established relations there in 1934, and served there 414 years under 
Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Joseph Davies, the 2 Ambassadors there. 

Mr. Couperr. What are the names of the gentlemen under whom 
you served ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. William Bullitt, and Mr. Joseph Davies. _| 
was in charge of Russian Affairs in the European Office when thi 
Second World War broke out. I went to Moscow in 1942 with Mr. 
Harriman, and Churchill, and stayed on as Charge d’Affaires until 
the beginning of 1943. I came back to this country in February 194° 
In the summer of 1943 I left the Eastern European work to become 
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Minister to Iraq. After serving Iraq about 18 months, I came back 
to Washington as Director for ‘Near Eastern and African Affairs in 
the Department, in which capacity I served again for 314 years. 

Then, I have subsequently served as Ambassador to India for a 
period of 3 years. Following my tenure of office in India, I was as- 
signed as Ambassador to Iran. I left Iran on the 30th of December, 
last, to take up my new duties in the State Department. 

I took my oath of office as Assistant Secretary on the 26th of January 
and was appointed Deputy Under Secretary for Administration on 
the same day. 

I have here a general statement. Would you have any objection, 
Mr. Chairman, to my reading it ? 

Mr. Rooney. No, sir, Mr. Henderson; we shall take it in any way 
which you prefer. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to read it, sir, since this is my first 
appearance before this committee, if it would not be unduly burden- 
some. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad to meet with the members of this committee during the early 
days of my assignment to the Department of State. In my new posi- 
tion I shall do my best to assist in m: uintaining the close and harmoni- 
ous relationships which have existed in the past between the Depart- 
ment and members of this committee. This relationship is basic to 
the success of the administrative activities of the Department. It is 
in fact necessary for the proper conduct of our foreign relations. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Several significant organization changes have been made in the 
Department since your committee last reviewed its operations. On 
the basis of the recommendations in May 1954 of his Public Committee 
on Personnel (the Wriston Committee), Secretary Dulles decided that 
a Department’s chief administrative officer should be a Deputy 

Under Secretary for Administration, familiar with the overseas oper- 
ations of the Department. This Committee had recommended that the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration take over the duties and 
responsibilities which formerly had been exercised by the Under See- 
- iry for Administration, whose position expired by law December 

, 1954. I became Deputy Under Secretary for A: lministration sev- 
C1 a days ago and have since been endeavoring to acquaint myself with 
the various administrative programs and polici ies of the Department. 

One of the reasons which prompted me to accept this position was 
iy hope that in it [I might be able to make certain contributions in 
strengthening the Department of State and the Foreign Service to 
which I have devoted most of my life. 

During and since the last world war there have taken place, as you 
are aware, profound changes in the number and complexity of inter- 
national problems with which our Government must cope. The man- 
ner in which we solve these problems is bound to have a deep effect 
upon the present prosperity and happiness of the American people 
and upon the future history of our country. 

The Department of State and the Foreign Service, in my opinion, 
have in general met the changing situations in a creditable manner. 





They have been handicapped to an extent, however, because of certain 
deficiencies in organization and personnel. Steps have been taken 
luring recent years to improve the Department and the Foreign 
Service. The Foreign Service Act of 1946 and its amendment of 1949, 
for instance. have been helpful. Certain shifts have also been made 
in organization and administrative processes which have strengthened 
Department. Much still remains to be done, however, if the De- 
partment and the Service are to be in a position to accomplish what 
the country hasa right to expect of them. 
Tt a to me that without fim ‘ther delay, additional measures 
uld be taken to strengthen the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
The Service should have a broader base extending into the De- 
yartment. Both the Department and the Foreign Service should 
possess a higher degree of flexibility. They should be prepared to 
meet new situations without the necessity of resorting to too much im 
isati More attention should be given to the training of Serv- 
ersonnel so that they will be equipped effectively to cope with 
ing conditions and complex international problems, The Sery- 
con be able to attract and retain the best young men and women 
inthe country. If it issuecessfully to compete with private enterprise 
or with other governmental agencies for the highest types of American 
youth it must be in a position to assure those who enter it unparalleled 
opportuni ies for public service. A career in the Foreign Service by 
] y ; rracter entails certain sacrifices. There is no place in it 
hose hs are looking for a soft life. Much can be done, never 
o alleviate the hi ards! ‘ips inherent in it. We should take care 
jOVS ot public Serv] » be not dimn ied | Vv personal financial 
I hope that, with a cooperation of the Congress, we shal] 
ithin the next few years to achieve a State Department and 
Foreign Service manned by highly trained and capable personnel 
prepared to serve In any capacity at any place where in the opinion 
of their Government they can be the most t useful. In this connection 
I shonld like to stress that in spite of certain shortcomings, the For 
elon Service, in my opinion, is even now one of the best in the world, 
and one of W hich we Can he proud. I do not be lie ve th: at it is possible 
to find anywhere a more devoted, loyal and able group of men and 
women than those who are at present in the Department of State and 
nthe Foreign Service. 


PUBLIC COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL (WRISTON COMMITTEE) 


You are, I believe, fully aware that early last year the Secretary of 
State, conscious of the need “se improvement in the Department and 
in the Foreign Service, appoimn ted the Public Committee, to which I 
have already referred, to study the organization and administration 
of the Department and the Foreign Service and to make recommenda- 
tions to him as to how they could be strengthened. This committee 

made a comprehensive report last May. The Secretary of State has 
aed the recommendations contained in this re port and directed 
that appropriate measures be initiated to put them into effect. Some 
of the improvements suggested by this committee can and are being 
effected within existing budget ceilings and existing legislative author- 
ity. Others cannot be put into effect without new legislation and 
additional appropriations. 
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Other members of the Department will discuss these recommenda- 
tions in some detail. I shall, however, touch briefly on the four basic 
areas in which we are working today in the State Department in our 
efforts to carry out the suggestions of this committee. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


Kirst and perhaps most important is the simplification of the per- 
sonnel systems whereby officer personnel of the Department and the 
foreign Service who are engaged in the same kind of work will be 
integrated into a single personnel group—the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. This simplification procedure which we usually refer to as 
the “integration program” should eventually furnish the Depart- 
ment with a highly mobile and flexible group of career officers. At 
the present time ¢ approximi ately thirty percent of the officer personnel 
of the Department and of the Foreign Service are members of the 
ivil service stationed in Washington not subject to transfer abroad. 
Integration would make many of these officers and the specialist skiils 
possessed by them available for service at home or abroad as the na- 
tional interest might dictate. This integration would also open many 
Foreign Service positions in the Depa rtment so that officers in the 
Foreion Service would have am iple « op portunities for serving in the 
United States. Tam convin ed that in the vears to come the Depart 
ment of State will be much more effective in assisting in the conduct 
of our foreign relations 1f most of its officer personnel will have had 
experience in the governmental service abroad. Similarly, our per 
sonnel serving abroad will be much better equipped to handle the tasks 
assigned to them if the ry will have obtained the e Xper lence, discipline, 
ind training which can be acquired only by service in the De ‘partment 
of State and the underst: anding of our domestic problems which it is 
difficult for them to retain if they serve abroad continuously for many 
Vears, 

It should be borne in mind that the integration program, itself, ir 
not provide for increasing the number of persons on the payroll ¢ 
the Department and of the Foreign Service. It merely calls for 
changing the status, so to speak, of present qualified officers. A For- 
eign Affairs officer who has been serving in the Department in the 
civil service grade of GS-14 will, for example, become a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, Class 3. 

Ii proceeding with integration the De ce lent has encountered 
umbe r of difficulties, one of which relates to the salary level at which 
Civil Service officers should enter the Svmians Service. It does iot 
seem fair to ask a member of the Civil Service of the Department tO 
take a cut in salary upon being inducted into the Foreign Service. 
ee Foreign Service Act of LOAG, however, provided that persons 

‘itering any class in the Foreign Service must accept the lowest sal- 
aries paid } In that class. The application of this provision during the 
ntegration process would mean that some civil] service officers could 
hot enter an appropriate class in the Foreign Service without taking 
a cut, in some cases as high as $1,900 yearly, even though the officer 
might be assigned to exactly the same kind of work he did previous!) 
In order to relieve this situation on a te mporary basis, the Congress 
approved an amendment to the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to permit 
lateral entry at other than the base-salary rate of 500 departmental 
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and Foreign Service — and staff corps officers prior to — 
31, 1955. We now have in process transfers sufficient in number | 
exhaust this quota, and ones uy Dulles has just asked the Congress 
for an appropriate amendment to this section of the Foreign Service 
Act. I hope this will be possible. 

[ might note here that the process of integration is moving along 
smoothly and has not, and [ hope will not, disrupt the Departmen t's 
operations. 

It will be recalled that present Foreign Service legislation renders 
possible, in certain circumstances, lateral entry into the Service as a 
Foreign Service officer. I believe that in the future we should con- 
tinue to recruit at various levels into the Foreign Service pers« 
whose special qualifications might enrich and strengthen the Servi "e, 
Based on my years of experience, however, I am convinced that if th 
Foreign Service is to attract and hold able men and women it must cs 
basically a career service. It is my sincere hope that when the preseni 
integration program is comple ‘ted the principal means of recruitment 
for foreign affairs-officer positions both in Washington and abroad 
will be by competitive examination at the FSO-6 level—the entrance 
level to the Foreign Service officer corps. This hope can, I believe, 
be realized : we take appropriate measures in the field of recruitment 
and if we can convince the youth of the country that the Foreign 
Service can tier them a useful career. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


The public committee devoted much thought to the matter of 1 
cruitment. I fully agree with the committee ‘that we must do more in 
the future than we have done in the past in the matter of recruiting 
able young American men and women into the lower grades of thie 
Service. To this end the entrance examination for junior officers is 
being revised and efforts are being made to reduce the time required 
to assign the successful candidates to duty. We are also undertaking 
an intensive college relations program in order to stimulate interest 
in the Service. 

Plans are underway to give the oral examinations on a regional 
basis instead of just in Washington, in order to make it easier for 
young men and women with limited means to compete for appoint- 
ments. These measures are being adopted within the limits of present 
budgetary and legislative authority. 


SCHOLARSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


The public committee has also recommended, as a means of promot 
ing interest in the Foreign Service as a career, the adoption of a schol- 
arship training program. Such a program would require additional 
funds and legislation. At the present time a plan embodying thie 
recommendations of the committee is being prepared in the Depar' 
ment of State and will probably be discussed with the appropriate 
committees of Congress at a later date. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that although we wish to 
make it easier for qualified young men and women to gain admittance 
to the Service there is no intention on our part to lower the Service 
standards. We plan to be just as careful in the future as we have been 
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in the past in making sure that those who gain admission to the Service 
through examination do so on a competitive basis and that they are 
people of the highest caliber. 

The public committee also stressed the need of administrative im- 
provement in the Department's training organization. Unfortunately 
the Department of State has not over the years been able to keep 
abreast of most other governmental agencies in the field of training 
its personnel and in dev eloping in them the skills of which it and the 
Foreign Service have need. One reason for this lag has been that with 
the steadily increasing burdens placed upon it, the Depar tment has not 
had sufficient personnel available for organizing and administering 
the work of training or for taking training. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


In keeping with the recommendations of the Public Committee, 
plans are being made for reforming the Foreign Service Institute and 
nae it a training center for personnel entering the Service and also 

r Foreign Service officers of the middle and upper classes. We hope 
hat in the future the Institute will play a significant role in develop- 
ug the personnel of the Department and of the Foreign Service along 
lines which will increase their usefulness to the Government. 

During recent months the Institute has already become somewhat 

ore active. It has been extending its facilities for training in for- 
eign languages. New on-the-spot training centers have been estab- 

shed at appropriate cities overseas. The increased funds authorized 
by Congress for training last vear have been most helpful in expand- 
ng our training programs. The estimates now before you provide 
for further needed expansion. We shall describe our training pro- 
vram in more detail later during the hearings. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOY MENT OF PERSON NEL OVERSEAS 


The Wriston committee also found that certain improvements are 
needed in the conditions of employment of departmental personnel 
overseas. If we are to achieve these improvements, it will be necessary 
tor us to obtain the help and cooperation of the Congress since addi- 
tional authorizing legislation and appropriations will be necessary. 

Most of those who choose the Foreign Service as a career do so be- 
ause a life devoted to public service appeals to them. They are not 
interested in self-enrichment. Nevertheless, they cannot do their best 
when beset by financial worries. They worry, for instance, about how 
they can find means to give their children an American education; 
how the -v can assure their families of proper medical attention in case 
of illness. Worries of this kind are particularly bothersome to those 
serving at distant and disease-ridden posts. A reluctance to face 
worries of this kind is one of the reasons why some members of the 
Department of State have not relished the idea of transfer into the 
Foreign Service. It seems to me that it would be in the public interest 
to try to relieve the Foreign Service to an extent, at least, of some of 
these worries. In this connection, I venture to point out that person- 
nel in the overseas service of other United States Governmental agen- 
cies, as well as those in the employ abroad of private American organ- 
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izations, fare in general better in this respect than those in the Foreign 
service. 

The Foreign Service is the backbone of the representation of the 
United States abroad. It seems to me carey gt important, there 
fore, that its members should not be placed in a secondary position 
in the treatment accorded them by their government. It is difficult 
for the State Department to maintain ¢ apable personnel in leadership 
positions abroad if it cannot give them treatment at least as favorable 
as that offered by other employers, private as well as public. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWA ‘ES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


In this connection, I would like to invite your attention particularly 
te the proposed increase of from $475,000 to $700,000 in what we 
refer to in the estimate as the operations allowances for the Foreign 
Service. This appropriation in the past has been called representa 
tion allowances. In my opinion the name which we are now using 
is More appropriate since it serves to emphasize the fact that the ac 
tivities for which this appropriation m: akes provision are an essential 
part of the conduct of our foreign relations. 

If our a eee missions and consular offices are effectively to 
protect and promote the interests of the United States, they must 
maintain close personal relations with the officials and other leaders 
of the countries in which they are working and also with their diplo 
matic and consular colleagues. ‘They must frequently assist American 
nationals in making contacts with the officials and leaders in the com 
munities in which they are serving. In order to form and maintain 
such relationships it is necessary for our Foreign Service to do a cer 
tain amount of entertaining. The allowances granted to our Foreign 
Service personne ‘| to cover their entert: uinme nt expenses have not been 
euflic ient. As a result our representatives abroad have been com 
pelled to choose between not performing their functions effectively or 
using personal funds to pay for governmental activities. Many of 
our representatives have chosen to spend their own funds within the 
limitations of their private financial resources. In certain instances, 
where our representatives are without private means the United States 
interests have suffered because of their inability to form and maintain 
the necessary contacts. I hope that you will agree with me that our 
ra Ne itiec and consular re presentatives abroad should not be required 

sonally to pay for necessary governmental activities. Such a prac 
a in my opinion is not in keeping with the best American tradi 
tions and it furthermore places Foreign Service personnel without 
private means at a distinet disadvantage in the performance of their 
work. I understand that Mr. Wilber will speak in greater detail re 
carding this matter. 

In concluding my discussion of our efforts to carry out the recon 
mendations of the Public Committee, that is, the Wriston Committee, 
I should like again to stress (1) that the integration program will not, 
in itself, increase the number of officers we have in the Department of 
State or disrupt our activities; it merely represents an effort to place 
them under a single basic personnel system: and (2) some of the 1m 
provements and reforms called for by these noaeaanaeciean will 
require a certain amount of additional staff and funds. 
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FUNDS REQUESTED TO IMPLEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS OF WRISTON 
COMMITTEE 


In the request for fiscal year 1956, which is now before you, an esti 
uated $3.9 million is requeste d for imple menting certain of the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the public committee. This 
ligure does not include increases which will be required if the scholar- 
ship training program and other legislative proposals which we plan 
to present to the Congress are approved. Neither does it include an 
increase which will be required for the Foreign Service retirement 
fund, Increases required for legislative proposals which we are con- 
templating might be in the ne ighborhood of $2.5 million. 

Total costs during 1956 of imple menting the recommendations of 
the Public Committee, exclusive of the Foreign Service retirement 
fund requirement, are, therefore estimated at $6.4 million. I believe 
that the benefits to the United States which will result from the car- 
rying out of these recommendations will greatly outweigh the costs in 
volved. If we are enabled to put them into effect the Department and 
the Foreign Service will be in a much better position to carry out their 
responsibilities in the difficult years ahead. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


In an effort to improve its administrative processes the Department 
is endeavoring to strengthen its — controls. It has recently cre- 
ated the position of Controller, Mr. I. W. Carpenter, Jr., who until 
a few days ago was an Assistant Sec ci iy of State in the administra- 


tive area, has been a to this newly created position. Under 

nly supervision, Mr. Carpenter will continue to direct the Depart- 

ment’s administrative, personnel, and financial activities. The func- 

tions of the oflice of Controller will be discussed by Mr, Carpenter 
more detail with your Committee later. 


ECONOMIC REPORTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Carpenter will also discuss with you another matter which 1 
shall touch on briefly. This is the inclusion of an additional $1.6 mil- 
lion for strengthening our economic reporting facilities so that the 
Foreign Service can more effectively meet the urgent requirements ot 
the Department of Commerce and American business interests abroad. 
This amount will also permit the initiation of a trade commissioner 
program designed essentially to foster more intensive trade promotion 
activities overseas. Mr. ¢ aurpenter will discuss with you the arrange- 
nents he has worked out with the Commerce Department in planning 
and conducting these efforts. Although each geographic bureau will 
justify its segment of this overall t: ask, a separate item summarizing 
the trade commissioner program is included in the estimate. Com- 
merce Department oflicials have requested an opportunity to justify 
this item before your committee, and I commend your favorable action 
on this arrangement. 

During the past year the Director General of the Foreign Service 
and the inspection functions of the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ce were transferred to my unmediate oflice. These moves were ear: 
ried out in accordance with specific recommendations of the Secre- 
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tary’s Public Committee on Personnel. By virtue of these changes, 
the inspection corps and the Director General will both operate in 
the top administrative office of the Department. 

It is planned that Mr. McLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, will appear before the committee to 
speak in some detail with respect to the Department’s security program 
and the various consular activities which he supervises such as the 
Passport Office, the Visa Office, the Office of Special Consular Services, 
and the minuitions control functions. Mr. McLeod is also adminis- 
crator of the refugee relief program. 

The various Assistant Secretaries supported by their executive di 
rectors and other members of their statis will also speak to you with 
respect to the funds being requested for the activities of their bureaus. 
Mr. Wilber, the Deputy Controller and Budget Officer, who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with our budget matters will, of course, be pres 
ent to assist throughout the hearings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WRISTON COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I am not quite sure whether there has ever been 
an overall effort to explain to the committee some of the recommenda 
tions of the Wriston group, and I was wondering if you would like to 
have that explanation. 

Mr. Roonry. There have been extensive attempts, I assure you. 

Mr. Henprrson. Would you be willing to spare about 15 minutes 
in order to have one of the members of the Department, who has had 
a good deal of experience with this committee, to go over a few charts, 
and to attempt to give you, at least, a bird’s-eye view of the program. 

Mr. Orwick is at your disposal, if you would care to have him give 
this presentation this afternoon or at any other time to suit your con- 
venience. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed in that regard, Mr. Henderson, but 
I hope we will not go over the same ground which was covered less 
than a year ago with the same charts. 

Mr. Henperson. If at any time you think this is useless, you may 
tell us, and we shall stop. 

Mr. Rooney. As I recall, this is the committee which failed to have 
the taxpayers sufficiently represented. 

It was like asking the fire department if they would like to have 
an increase in pay. 

All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Orwick. I have some desk-size copies of the charts, if you would 
like to have them in front of you. 

Using these charts, I shall summarize quickly the problem which 
was given to the public committee, the recommendations it made to 
the Secretary, and the action the Department has taken to date on 
the recommendations. 

The committee was appointed by the Secretary in March 1954, and 
they submitted their report to the Secretary on May 18. The mem- 
bers of the public committee were Mr. Armour—— ~ 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you need to repeat that information 
for the committee. This committee has been over those names before. 
and it has digested and studied them to see how many really repre- 
sented the taxpayers. 5 
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Mr. Orwicx. In the terms of reference which the Secretary gave 
to the Committee, he asked them to study the problem of a more effec- 
‘ive instrument for the conduct of United States foreign relations, and 
he asked them to address their recommendations to the primary ob- 
ective that the Department and establishments abroad may be staffed 
to the maximum possible extent by career personnel, speci: ully trained 
for the conduct of foreign relations, and obligated to serve both at 
home and abroad. 

At the time the Committee met, there were approximately 11,000 
Americans working under the Secretary of State, and they were di- 
vided, as indicated on the chart, as follows: 5,250 eivil-service person- 
nel, stafting the cler ie al jobs, as well as office * jobs 1 in Washington; 31 
noneareer chiefs of mission; 1,329 Foreign Service officers, the pro- 
fessional career corps; 215 Foreign Service Reserve oflicers, who are 
oflicers recruited for temporary periods of time on the basis of their 
spec ialist background which they contribute to special jobs, and 4,244 
loreign Service staff personnel which includes the personnel who per- 
form the clerical tasks as well as many officers performing some of the 

-ame duties performed by the Foreign Service officers. 

Stated another way, ‘the oflicer “personnel under the Secretary of 
State engaged in like foreign affairs duties are divided into three 
categories, Approximately 1,300 civil- service oflicers perform foreign 
affairs duties in Washington. 1,329 Foreign Service officers are over- 
seas and 1,351 Foreign Service staff officers perform foreign affairs 
duties, in many instances replacing Foreign Service officers at the 
same desk, 

Only those in the Foreign Service category are obligated to serve 
both at home and abroad, and even between those two Foreign Service 
groups there are certain differences in recruitment, promotion, sepa- 
ration proc edures, retirement, and so forth. 

The 1,500 civil-service officers are available only for assignment in 
the United States. They can only be sent abroad by changing their 
personnel status and when they agree to do so. 

Stafling departmental officer positions by civil-service personnel has 
limited opportunity for assigning Foreign Service personnel in the 
United States. Of the 1,285 Foreign Service officers, whose careers 
were analyzed at the time the Committee met, 51 percent had spent 
less than 1 year in the United States. Even after removing the FSO 
6 class, the entry class for the Foreign Service officer corps, 43 percent 
spent less than 1 year on duty in the United States and only 2 percent 

spent over 10 years in the total period of their service. 

The Committee recommended in order to increase flexibility of the 
Service that readjustment of the officer personnel was required. The 
Committee recommended that the Foreign Service category should 
include approximately 7,000 personnel. That is 3,900 officer personnel 
and 3,100 in staff and clerical. That leaves approximately 4,100 civil- 
service personnel on duty in Washington. 

That compares with the present 5,300 civil-service and the present 
1,300 Foreign Service officers. 

All surveys agree in the general direction of their recommendations. 
The Hoover Commission recommended 10,000 in the Foreign Affairs 
Corps, 4,600 officers and 5,500 staff, and they would allow about 1,000 
in the way of clerical and highly specialized officer positions in the 
Department in Washington. 








Is 
The Secretary's 190 Advi Ory Committee Ol} Personnel reco) 
mended a foreion affairs service of 11.000 and about 100 specialized 

jobs in civil service in Washington. 


INTEGRATION OF PERSONNEL OCCUPYING FOREIGN AFFAIRS POSITIONS 
WITIL FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER CORPS 


This chart ows the existing distribution of personne] which vol 
looked at a moment ago, that is at the time the Committee met. This 
shows what would happen if the personnel occupying foreign affairs 
positions were transferred to the Foreign Service officer corps. In 
other words, the professional career corps would triple in Sine and 
there would be corresponding decreases in the staff corps and « 
service, 

If all the personnel who are occupying positions of foreign affairs 
responsibilities were transferred, this is the way they would 0 into 
the various classes. The existing Foreign Service oflicer corps is 
the central blue seoment here. 

This color represents the ecivil-service officers performing those 
duties. 

The lighter blue, Foreign Service Reserve officers, and very light 
blue, staff officers. 

Phis shows the FSO-1 category would be increased by only 30 
Foreien Service Reserve officers; the FSQO-2 level would be ap pro X| 
mate ly doubled, a little better than that. th rough the addition of civil 
service personnel and Reserve officer personnel. 

‘| he major Increases would be in classes f and ». 

If all incumbents did so transfer this would be the shape of 
Foreign Service officer corps, with a total of 900 officers approxi 
mate Ly. 

Mr. Bow. Is this testimony cong to appear In the record \ ithout 
the charts? It will not mean a thing to anyone W ho reads the record, 

Mir. Rooney. We shall leave the charts here in the committee room 

ease any member wants tos oe 

Mr. Bow. Anyone who reads the record, though, will find it difficult, 

Mr. Rooney. The gentleman has been describing the charts as he 
has gone along. 

Mr. Orwick. If you wanted to use them in the record we can pre 
pare the charts in such a way they could be. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that will be necessary. 


COMPARABI SALARIES OF OFFICER CATEGORIES 


Mr. Orwick. One of the problems involved in this transfer is the 
fact that the salary tables for the present Staff C orps, Foreign Service 
Officer ¢ ‘Orps, and Civil Service are so different. The pay levels over 
lap as indicated | Vv the colored blocks. There is no direct compara 
bility. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as written, requires that personnel 
ippointed to the Foreign Service Officer Corps be transferred only at 
the base of each of these oa. This would mean, therefore, that 
in officer who m: Vv be receiving approxim: ately $8.700 as a civil serv- 
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ice GS-18 officer would have to take a cut of approximately 31,800 to 
ouie in at the base of the FSO—4 class, which is $6,900. 
Phe committee recommended that officer personnel transferring to 
e Foreign Service Officer Corps not be required to take a cut in sal 


ay. 

They recommended that if the record of performance of the oflicer is 
acceptable, he is eligible for appointment and his present salary and 
crade level are justified. 

They recommended an eXamination process which consists of a re- 
view of the employee’s record of performance, that is all the files 
that exist in the Department as to his performance. It would include 

gular personnel files and also the security file, 

EB xamination procedure also would include a review of appraisals 
by supervisors. 

[It would include an interview with a senior officer. It would also 
nclude a written essay. 

In addition there would be, of course, the usual physical examina 
tion. 


INTEGRATION PROGRESS 


As of January 28 the following progress has been made on this 
transfer program. ‘The Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
has certified for transfer 286 officers. 

In addition to that number for transfer to Foreign Service Officer 
status 1t has certified 25 for transfer to Foreign Service Reserve status. 
(his has been recommended in the instance of certain officers who fail 
to meet temporarily the statutory requirements for FSO appoint- 
ment. 

At the present time there are in process of examination for transfer 
46 officer candidates. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Che committee also recommended improvements in the recruitment 
program. They recommended a stepped-up level of recruitment which 
woubs also be conducted in accordance with State quotas based on 
population. They recommended an acceleration of the examination 
Aisa so that the personnel could be appointed shortly after taking 
the examination. 

Included in their recommendation were suggestions that the pres- 
ent 314 day written examination be reduced to 1 day; that the exam- 
ination be as completely as possible machine-scored in order to cut 
down grading time so that personnel could be appointed within the 
same academic year in which they took the examination. It is planned 
in the future to give the written examination in December. 

They also recommended that the De partment undertake closer con- 
tact with colleges and universities in order to stimulate interest in 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Another recommendation of the committee was addressed to a schol- 
arship training proposal. I think Mr. Henderson has described this. 
It provides for scholarship selection after the candidate has completed 
~ years of college. It would involve an examination and appointment 
by Members of C ongress. 

There would be a 2-year scholarship of $900 annually, 
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After completing the scholarship they still would take the regular 
examinations for Foreign Service officer appointment in competition 
with nonscholarship students. 

This is a program which would require legislation. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The committee also recommended improvements in the training 
program. ‘To date the following actions have been taken—intermedi- 
ate course in foreign affairs has been revitalized, more langauge 
training has been provided, university program is pl: :nned for i increase, 
and we have provided orientation courses for aia atees. 


COMPENSATION, ALLOWANCES, ETC. 


In the area of compensation, allowances, promotions and separa- 
noe the committee also made recommendations : 

They recommended that the hardship post salary differential be 
extended to all Foreign Service personnel. 

They rec ommended that home leave be granted on a regular 2 
year basis. They recommended that the maximum leave accumula- 
tion be restored to 60 days. 

3. In the field of allowances they recommended that the operations 
allowances be increased, and I believe Mr. Henderson spoke about 
that. 

They also recommended that educational and family medical bene- 
fits be provided. 

They recommended improvements in the promotion system to 
recognize specialization in the Foreign Service and also to broaden 
promotion competition in the Department. 

). They also recommended greater administrative vigor in utiliz- 
ing existing authority for separating personnel who perform unsatis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Roonry. You might describe the first one. 

Mr. Orwicx. At the present time the Foreign Service Act, as well 
as appropriation language and other agency acts, I believe, provide 

or a salary differential to be paid for certain overseas personnel. 

Mr. Wilson, will you describe that ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. Under the provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
cf 1946 we are precluded from paying a hardship differential to For- 
eign Service officers and Reserve officers, so occasion: lly we find our- 
selves in the uncomfortable position of having a relatively high rank- 
ing Foreign Service staff officer because he is authorized to receive 
this hardship differential, of receiving a gross amount of salary greater 
than the Foreign Service Reserve officer or the Foreign Service officer 
who actually is the principal officer 

It has created problems for us. 

The Secretary’s committee recommended that hardship differentials 
be paid to all personnel and at the same time they recommended that 
the time and a half credit for retirement purposes for Foreign Reserve 
officers at unhealthful posts be abolished in the future, fee ling that the 
need was an immediate one and not a future problem. 
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Mr. Coupert. Might I inquire at that point, what is a hardship dif- 
ferential and what are the standards to determine whether or not an 
individual shall be entitled to that ? 

Mr. Witson. A hardship differential is determined on the basis of 
such criteria as isolation, undue health problems at a particular post, 
‘hings such as that. 

Mr. Coupert. Does that go with individual posts or is that deter- 
mined by the individual whol happens to hold the post 

Mr. Wirson. No, sir. That is determined here in Washington. We 
have in the Office of Personnel an allowances branch and they are 
charged under rather severe criteria to determine what hardship 
differentials are—— 

Mr. Rooney. We shall go over this matter at a subsequent time 
during these hearings and every member of the committee will then 
have before him a worldwide list of hardship posts. 

Proceed. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Orwick. The committee also made certain recommendations 
with regard to changes in the organization of the Department. The 
organization was as depictec 1 here when the committee met. The par- 
ticular recommendations they made were as follows: The Director 
(ieneral of the Foreign Service should be transferred to the Office 
of the Deputy Under Secretary, Administration. 

The committee also recommended that the Foreign Service inspec- 
tion function, then under the Administrator, Bureau of Inspection, 
Security and Consular Affairs be transferred to the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary, Administration. 

Mr. Roonry. That has been done? 

Mr. Orwick. Yes, that has been done. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Another recommendation was that the Foreign Service Institute 
be given independent status reporting directly to the Deputy Under 
Secretary. 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS OF WRISTON 
COMMITTEE 


To summarize, the report of the committee would require the fol- 
lowing legislative changes: Amendments to Foreign Service Act of 
i'46—1. Allow lateral entries at rates within the class. 2. Open lateral 
entry to officers of other agencies. 3. Pay hardship differentials for 
all in Foreign Service. 4. “Waive 4-year limitation on assignment in 
United States. 

Mr. Roonry. I am intrigued by that language. It might appear 
from it that you would give hardship differentials to ever ybody in the 
Foreign Service regar dless of where they served. You do not mean 
to convey that, do you ? 

Mr. Orwick. We do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Strictly confined to hardship posts ? 





Mr. Orwick. Yes. At the present time the Foreign Service oflicers 
cannot receive it even when they are serving in hardship posts. This 
extends payment to them while so serving. To continue on the chart: 

5. Permit selection-out from class 1. 

Two proposals require new legislation—authority for scholarship 
training program; support Overseas Allowances Act of 1954, 

That recommendation was made last year. The President has i: 
his special message to Congress indicated that similar legislation wil] 
be submitted this year. 

To summarize, the committee recommended that within 2 years 
there be—1. Active lateral entry program to integrate into the For- 
elon Service oflicer cOrps those oflicers how holding Foreign Service 
positions. 

2. Improved procedures for FSO-6 recruitment featuring: reeruit 
ment Guotas by States or regions, modernized examinations, and a 
celerated appointment procedures, 

Os Rebuilding of Foreign Service Institute. 

In the long term (1) FSO-6 recruitment through fully activated 
scholarship program and nationwide examinations: (2) continuing 
but limited lateral entry; (8) productive career development program. 


UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to page 1 of your statement, Mr 
Henderson, you referred to the expiration of the position of Under 
Secretary for Administration, who was Mr. Lourie. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. As I recall, when the bill creating that position was 
on the floor of the House it was pretty generally agreed that no one 
had any substantial objection to bringing in Mr. Lourie if he could 
help inthe Department. 

But there was discussion with regard to the number of people that 
would be required to back up Mr. Lourie. 

Ilow many people were in Mr. Lourie’s office as of December 
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Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Lourie had already gone out of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Saltzman has succeded Mr. Lourie on a 6-month basis as 
of July 1. I believe Mr. Saltzman was Under Secretary from the 1st 
of July until the 81st of December. 

Mr. Rooney. As of December 31, 1954, how many people were in 
that area? 

Mr. Wizeer. In your office, Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Hrnperson. Yes. We hadn't yet received the Inspection Corps 
on that day. 

Mr. Witrer. In vour immediate office as was listed in the justifica- 
tions for 1954, I believe there were 10. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened to those 10 people when the office of 
Under Secretary for Administration expired by law? Did that mean 
we saved the cost of the services of 10 people? 

Mr. Henpverson. They went over to the new office. 

Mr. Rooney. They just moved them somewhere else ? 

Mr. Henprrson. They stayed with the Deputy Under Secretary. 
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When I took over this position I took over these personnel. 
Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. In your statement at page 9 you pointed out that in 
this budget there is a requested increase from $475,000 to $700,000 a 
year for “Representation allowances” which you have very delight- 
fully changed to “Operations allowances” this year. I don’t know if 
this was done for the purpose of causing confusion on that part of some 
drys who may be in the House of Representatives, but this is a wet item 
which has always over the years been called “Representation allow- 
ances.” 

According to my figures we have not had as substantial an amount 
as this over the past 8 vears, when the number in the Foreign Service 
was much larger. 

Will you ple: ise elaborate on this? 

Mr. Henpr rson. The name was changed partly because it was one 
of the suggestions of the Wriston committee that the change be made. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did they do that! 

Mr. Henperson. ‘They said it was more fitting. 

Mr. Roonry. Why didn’t they call it entertainment ? 

Mr. Henperson. I suppose it was because the word entertainment 
carried an idea of luxury. 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps the word entertainment wouldn’t be exactly 
accurate because you use a few dollars of this money for the pure ‘hase 
of wreaths, in some circumstances. 

Mr. Henperson. Wreaths, ceremonials of various kinds. If a high 
official dies or gets married you sometimes are required to send 
wreaths. 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder how much has been spent for that purpose 
in the past year ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. I couldn't say. I don’t think any tremendous 
amount. 

Mr. Roonry. I wouldn’t suspect so, either. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. $500 of the $475,000 4 

Mr Henperson. I wouldn’t want to guess at it. 

Mr. Roonry. Please tell us what the rest of it is used for. 

Mr. Henperson. The rest of it is used primarily for entertainment. 
That is, you have to have officials of the local government in your 
house to get acquainted with them. That costs money, and this fund 
is used to help defray those expenses. 

An American businessman or an American official may go to the 
city in which there is a mission. It seems to be in the interest of the 
United States that that person have contact in a friendly and informal 
way with officials of the local government. In that case the appro- 
priate officers of the United States Foreign Service frequently have 
some kind of a social function, perhaps, a luncheon, a tea, or a little 
reception at which the meeting is arranged. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it customary that when a man from General Motors 
arrives he would be entertained in such fashion ? 
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Mr. Henperson. No. You might, however, invite him to an official 
party. 

Mr. Roonry. You don’t discriminate against General Motors? 

Mr. Henperson. No. General Motors would not be put in any 
worse or better position than any other representative of America) 
business in that regard. 

I believe you would underst: and, Mr. Chairman, that if we are to 
perform our work properly we have to have these pleasant social rela- 
tions not only with the representatives of the local government but 
with other leaders of the community, and also with fellow diplomats 
representing countries with which it is important we maintain friendly 
relations. Thisisa part of the work of our service. 

Mr. Rooney. I do want you to understand all through these hear- 
ings, Mr. Henderson, that you should not take any indication from 
the questions asked as to the viewpoint of the questioner with regard 
to any matters under discussion. Entertainment is a necessary evil 
within certain limits. 

But the thought occurs to me at the moment in view of the Presi- 
dent’s budget being so far out of balance, that a request such as this 
for an increase of almost a quarter of a million dollars for entertain- 
ment can hardly be justified. 

Mr. Henperson. At no time since I have been in the Service, Mr. 
Chairman, can I recall that entertainment allowances have been large 
enough to meet the needs. Every year a great number of the officers 
have been compelled to pay from their pockets costs of entertainment. 

Mr. Roonry. Still we must realize the fact that President Eisen- 
hower’s budget is so far out of balance. If times were better I might 
be among the first to go along with you. But I wonder whether or not 
I can conscientiously do that now. 

Mr. Henperson. We are trying to build up, Mr. Chairman, a strong 
career service, as I have tried to explain here, in which a man can 
serve effectively regardless of whether he has private means or not. 

In our effort to do that I believe we are asking for representation 
allowances which would help to take the burden off the members of 
the Service. 

I believe that is the reason it has been put in this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course the situation today in that regard i is nothing 
like it was years ago. 

I can recall my beloved colleague, the late Karl] Stefan, of Nebraska, 
taking a leading part in a crusade at that time to obtain some adequate 
compensation for entertainment provided by career officers, with the 
thought that all of our ambassadors did not need to be millionaires. 

Mr. Stxrs. Tell me whether it is true that in practically every coun- 
try at the present time, the represent: ition allowance which is avail- 
able for United States diplomatic representatives is so low that Ameri- 
‘an official functions, the functions which it is necessary for our repre- 
sentatives to give in order to conform to the customs of the area in 
which they live, are generally among the least elaborate and least 
costly ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Congressman, it is our effort, and it has been 
for a number of years, not to put on unnecessary display, but to keep 
down our entertainment to what is modest and yet necessary.. We 
have followed that not merely because we don’t want our officers to 
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pay for representation out of their own pockets but because it is a 
matter of good taste for us not to put on ostentatious entertainment. 
Our enter tainment is limited. 

Mr. Srxes. As I understand it, under diplomatic custom, our peo- 
ple are invited to official functions by the representatives of other 
governments and they must reciprocate by inviting other diplomatic 
personnel to our official functions? 

Mr. Henpverson. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. When an ambassador is accredited to a country they 
expect certain invitations to the officials of that country, Just as they 
invite him to certain official functions. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true, and Tam not sure I got your answer, is it true 
that even though this is a great and powerful and rich nation that 
ihe entertainment which is done by our officials out of funds allocated 
to them from appropriated funds are among the simplest and least 
expensive of those given by any nation ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. There is no question in your mind about that ? 

Mr. Henprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And is it frequently necessary for the American repre- 
sentatives to pay for these functions in part out of their own pockets ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. You have examined this and you know that to be a fact ? 

Mr. Henprerson. I know that to bea fact; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wiper. As recently as 6 months ago we made a special study 
throughout all our posts at the request of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I intend to present that to the committee at the time this 
item comes up. It proves conclusively that that is the case. 

Mr. Sixes. This committee doesn’t want money to be spent that we 

‘an possibly avoid having spent, but it certainly follows th: at custom 
requires certain things that our representatives must do in other 
‘ountries in order to help maintain America’s standing with the repre- 
sentatives of other nations, 

Some mention was made of using part of this money to buy wreaths 
ind flowers. 

On the surface you wouldn’t think that would take much money, but 
s it not the custom in some countries, for instance Central and South 
America, when an official function is given, all of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives send flowers? F1 requent functions would result in a sub- 
stantial amount. 

Mr. Hrenprerson. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Presron. I recently attended the UNESCO Conference at 
Montevideo, thanks to the courtesy of the Secretary of State who ap- 
pointed me as an adviser. Three days after I got there I got a notice 
in my little box stating that all representation money has been ex- 
hausted. There will be no money for the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall have plenty of opportunity later on to dis- 

‘uss this subject and all the details thereof. 
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In view of the importance of events today, including the ouster of 
Malenkov, and due to the fact that the Secretary has been so kind as 
to come back here at 3:30, we shall permit him to proceed in his own 
fashion. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Wepnespay, Frepruary 9, 1955. 
Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
At the outset this morning, we shall go back to the statement which 
was made by Secretary Henderson on yesterday. 


COST OF IMPLEMENTING WRISTON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In referring to page 10 of your statement, Mr. Henderson, we find 
the following: 

In the request for fiscal year 1956 which is now before you, an estimated 
$3.9 million is requested for implementing certain of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Public Committee. 

Will you please furnish us with a breakdown of this $3.9 million ¢ 

Mr. Winer. I have a tabulation here, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
components of that figure, which I shall be glad to supply to the 
committee. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you relate this set of figures with the figure 
of $3.9 million ? 

Mr. Wireer. Mr. Chairman, this additional tabulation may provide 
a more complete breakdown of the total of 1956 costs which carry 
forward the elements that we have already expended this year, and 
it adds up to $2.9 million. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point in the record we shall insert the tabula- 
tion which you have furnished to us. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ies and expenses 


salar 


ad 1956, 
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“PUBLIC CONFIDENCE” PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. You have herein an item entitled “Public confidence,” 
involving two positions at $15,005. 

Will you please give us an explanation of that item ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Wilber, the chairman has asked about the two 
positions under “Public confidence.” 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, one of the recommendations in the 
Secretary’s committee report was that we were not devoting enough 
attention to keeping the public informed of the activities of the De- 
nartment, and this is an expansion in that program, as recommended 
hy the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. How many publicity people do you now have in the 
State a d 

Mr. Wiser. The total for the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Public Affairs is 174. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that mean people or dollars? 

Mr. Wixrer. That is people. 

Mr. Roonry. What does their budget amount to? 

Mr. Wixper. $1,099,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not feel you receive enough publicity out of 
that very substantial group, is that the idea ? 

Mr. Wieer. That was the judgment of the Secretary’s committee. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
point ? 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. 

Mr. Henperson. The group in the Assistant Secretary’s Office is 
not devoting itself primarily, nor at all, so far as I know, to explain- 
ing the functions of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Rooney. You could not use two of the 174 publicity people for 
this purpose; could you? 

Mr. Henperson. I could not answer that, because I am not well 
enough acquainted with the setup of that office. 

Mr. Wireer. Mr. Chairman, I should break that figure down, of 
course, and direct this thought to your question about how m: ny peo- 
ple are engaged in public relations because, there is the News Division. 
Public Services Division, Public Studies Division, the Historical Di- 
vision, and so on, and a very few of those people are actually engaged 
in. I believe, what you specify as “public relations. , 

Mr. Rooney. You mentioned the figure $6.4 million in your state- 
ment on page 10. 

What makes up the difference between $3.9 million and $6.4 million! 

Mr. Wirser. The $3.9 million, Mr. C hairman, are those activities 
under the Wriston program, which are already authorized by law. 
The balance of $2.5 million represents activities for which we require 
legislation. 

FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Roonry. Further, with regard to the statement : 
Neither does it include an increase which will be required for the Foreign 
Service retirement fund— 
meaning the $3.9 million. 

Will you please furnish us with an explanation of that ? 
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Mr. Wirzer. Under the Wriston program, Mr. C hairman, as you 
know, those people that are converted from the civil-service retire- 
ment fund to the Foreign Service retirement fund will require some 
increase in the Government’s share of participation in the retirement 
program. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that figure amount to ? 

Mr. Winner. It has to be worked out actu: ily by the Treasury De- 
partment, but our best estimate is about $1.5 million. 

Mr. Roonry. The Foreign Service has a pretty good retirement sys- 
tem, compared with the average retirement system of Government 
employees, and under this proposal, if you were to transfer an em- 
ployee who has been in the civil service, into the Foreign Service, and 
he served 2 years before retirement age, he would then retire, would 
he not, with a Foreign Service pension ¢ 

Mr. Wizper. Technically he could, Mr. Chairman, but the Secretary 
has issued, or has established, a policy whereby after converting from 
the civil-service program to the Foreign Service retirement structure, 
he will have to have served 5 years before he could avail himself of 
that privilege. 

I believe that is still the policy. 

Mr. Henpverson. That is still the policy. 

It is possible, however, that we might make some exceptions to it. 


If we should do so we would consult first with the appropriate com- 
mittees in Congress. 


ECONOMIC REPORTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the full situation in regard to this $1.6 million 
for strengthening our economic reporting facilities? 

Mr. Wizper. Mr. Chairman, that is the item referred to by Secre- 
tary Henderson, resulting from negotiations with the Department of 
Commerce whereby they felt we had been unable to provide them with 
all the economic reporting, which is their responsibility to the Ameri- 
can businessman. 

It also covers $600,000 for a new trade promotion program. I be- 
lieve Mr. Carpenter can give you the complete details on the negotia- 
tions which resulted in this item, if you care to have them. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe we had this matter under consideration be- 
fore this, did we not? 

Mr. Wiutzer. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. Do you mean 
the latter item which I mentioned ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. In any event, we certainly had such a plan pro- 
posed in the Department of Commerce by Mr. Anderson, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly. 

Mr. Wiser. I am not aware of it; it might very well be. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What is the trade commissioner program? Do you 
have any comment on that, Mr. Carpenter? 


Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; may I comment upon 
that ? 


Mr. Rooney. Surely. 
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Mr. Carrenter. The Department of Commerce requested an oppor- 
tunity to expand and supplement the present aid to business overseas, 
and their proposal was presented to Secretary Dulles on ways and 
means to accomplish that without creating disunification in our For- 
eign Service, and they propose now some 20 or 21 so-called trade com- 
missioners to be under the Ambassadors, and under the other commer- 
cial attachés to go into areas not now represented, and areas where 
there is more business being done, such as Brazil, Italy, and so forth. 

We would like to present the details on that at a later date, when 
the Department of Commerce is asked to appear in support of this 
plan. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; it appears to me that this is somewhat in the 
category of our program of agricultural experts all over the world. 
The first thing vou know you will not have a State Department, be- 
cause the Commerce Department and the Department of Agriculture 
are doing pretty well right now in taking it over. 

Mr. Bow. And, I might add, Mr. Chairman, the Information 
Agency. 

Mr. Rooney. The State Department did not want the Information 
Agency. They gave it up. 

Are there any questions with regard to the general statement which 
Mr. Henderson read yesterday ? 

Mr. Preston / 

Mr. Preston. Whose idea is it to create this trade commission pro- 
eram? Who originated that idea within the State Department ? 

Mr. Carrentrer. Understand, Mr. Preston, that I came into the pic- 
ture since the beginning of last June, and so prior to that time I am 
not aware of events, but my part of it came in when Secretary Weeks 
wrote Secretary Dulles—I think it was in August—requesting more 
support for their aid to business programs. 

Mr. Preston. Let me address the question to Mr. Wilber, then. 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Byrnes is here. He is representing the top 
executive offices of the Department. 

Mr. Preston. Well. I will ask the question of Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. Byrnes. T have nothing to do with that particular program. 

Mr. Preston. Then, I shall ask Mr. Wilber to furnish the answer. 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Preston. I think the need for this program and the 
first approach to the Department came directly from the Department 
of Commerce, and as a result of their interest and request, we negot! 
ated through on the matter, and inserted in the budget the amount that 
they had worked out with the Bureau of the Budget as being available 
for that purpose, and this. in effect, is their estimate. 

Mr. Preston. So, this is an idea of the Department of Commerce 
rather than the Department of State, I take it ? 

Mr. Winner. Yes, sir. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRADE COMMISSIONER AND COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 
Mr. Preston. What is the difference between a trade commissioner 
and a commercial attaché / 
Mr. Witeer. A commercial attaché primarily devotes his time to 
the procurement of economic information. 
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Mr. Presron. Yes; I know that, but what is the difference? The 
juestion is what is the difference between a trade commissioner and a 
commercial attaché 

Mr. Henperson. May I speak on that ? 

Mr. Preston. I think you are qualified to speak on it, Mr. Hender- 
son 3 yes, Sir. 

Mr. Henperson. A commercial attaché is assigned to a diplomatic 
mission with a diplomatic title. He engages in the foreign type of 
commercial work which is of particular interest to the Department of 
Commerce although it is also of interest to the Department of State. 

A. trade commissioner can be assigned either to a consulate, or to a 
(diplomatic mission. He does not necessarily have diplomatic rank. 
If a trade commissioner is assigned to a diplom: itic mission, he usually 
serves under the direction of the commercial attaché. 

Mr. Presron. As far as I am concerned, it is just another commer- 
cial attaché, and I do not see the logic behind it. American business 
in My Opinion is sufficiently able and capable of negotiating all their 
contracts and trade agreements which they might want to make with 
any local interests in any foreign country. I know that other mem- 
bers of this committee have had the same experience as I have in 

raveling around the world where we meet representatives of Ameri- 

1 business people abroad, and they send very capable people and 
a are surely able to look after the interests of their ae 
Most of the large companies of America are already re — nted i 
practically every major city of the world, and this, to me, is just a 
little bit of featherbedding which I personally do not go for. 

Mr. Rooney. This, Mr. Preston, as I see it, is another method by 
which the camel tries to get his nose under the tent. 

We had a request a year or so ago from the Department of Com- 

lerce, presented by Mr. Anderson, who was going into this elaborate 
foreign-trade program and would increase such to an amount higher 
han it had been since around 1930, or thereabouts, and the committee 
unanimously turned it down. 

Now, we have the same thing, but through the urging of the Depart- 

ent of State. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rooney. I yield, Mr. Bow. 


TRADE FATRS 


Mr. Bow. I was quite surprised to find, and vou will recall that the 
mmittee turned down funds for trade fairs last vear, in the Presi- 
lent’s message on the state of the Union, wherein he told about the 
fairs which had been conducted, and IT checked to find that we did 
pecifieally strike out the trade fairs, and T find trade fairs were con- 
icted, but none of the funds came from appropriated funds for that 
urpose. Thev came out of the President’s funds. I think that is a 
atter which this committee should look into. 

I think we should look into the matter, especially where we ceny 

nds and then some other way they go ahead and do it even theugh 

(‘oneress denies their request. 
Mr. Rooney. Tagree with you, Mr. Bow. 





EFFECT OF INTEGRATION OF PERSONNEL ON SALARIES, ETC, 


Mr. Bow. Secretary Henderson, on the Wriston report of the See- 
retary’s committee, let me preface what I am going to ask you by say- 
ing that in my travels abroad, I have been very much impressed by 
the type of personnel which we have in the Foreign Service. Very 
frankly, I started out somewhat prejudiced against them, but I found 
that they were fine people and good Americans, doing the best job 
they knew how, and I might also say that not all of them have been 
appointed within the last 2 years, but they are men who have been in 
the Service for many years who are doing an excellent job. 

Of course, there are some misfits, perh: ips, but that happens in any 
organization. 

I am somewhat concerned about some of these people who are going 
to be downgraded, perhaps, and take cuts in their salaries because 
of this integration program of the Wriston committee. 

What can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Henprerson. Do you mean people in the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henprerson. So far as I know, no one has been downgraded. 
It is not our policy to downgrade them. 

Mr. cow What is the situation in regard to some of those who are 
not Foreign Service officers? I have in mind particularly one admin- 
istrative officer. 

: know of one particular administrative officer who I found was 

roing to take a very substantial reduction under this new program. 

~ Mr. Henperson. I would be surprised if that happened, because the 
policy of the Department is to reduce the salary of no one. 


Mr. Bow. That is what I want to know. I have had that question 
put to me at a number of posts by people who were very much con- 
cerned because they were going to suffer a reduction, and I wonder 
whether they were mistaken and did not properly understand the 
program. 

Mr. Henprerson. They are mistaken, and the misunderstanding may 
arise from two sources : 


If a man is a staff officer at a hardship post he may get from 5 to 25 
percent added to his salary as hardship allowances. "The percentage 
varies according to the degree of hardship existing at his particular 
post. If he becomes a Foreign Service officer, he will not get that 
allowance, unless the changes which we have suggested are passed by 
Congress. If he loses his hardship allowance, he will of course have 
acut in his gross salary. 

The second possibility of a cut might arise in case of the transfer 
of a ee ‘ign Service staff to a corresponding grade in the Officer 
Corps. Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 he must take the 
lowest salary in that grade of the Foreign Service which he enters. 

He would, therefore, have to take a cut, unless that law can be 
amended. That law has - n amended partially, by a bill, which you 
will recall passed last year, providing that 500 officers can be inte- 
grated at a sara aailione salary in the appropriate classes of the 
Foreign Service. 

If that amendment is extended, as we hope it will be, no one, so far 
as I know, will take any cut. 
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Mr. Bow. It is understood, generally, that the policy of the Depart- 
went of State is that no one will take a cut? 

Mr. Henperson. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. What is the situation in regard to some of them who may 
be affected because of their age, after having served in the Service 
satisfactorily, and having made an excellent record ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. That is a very grave problem, and we are giving 
reconsideration to it in the Department at the present time. 

1, myself, am taking an interest in that matter. 

\Ir. Bow. Some of these people are men Who are experts in that field 
nd are people who have done an excellent job in the past, and I might 
«iy their morale was very low at the time I saw them because of the 
fact that they had come to an age where they were going to be some- 
what left out of the picture. 

Mr. Henperson. T have the utmost sympathy for these people. They 
feel that for no reason except for age, the ‘vy are losing the status whic h 
hey had, and that future promotions may be de nied them, in view of 

fact that the Staff Service is being assimilated with the Foreign 
Service, and the positions above them are becoming Foreign Service 
officer positions to be occupied by Foreign Service officers. 

(he most difficult problem is connected with the officers above 45 
years of age. If they should be . ansferred to the Foreign Service 
officer corps they would probab ly be retired at 60 at a pension some- 
vhat larger than the civil-service pension. Unless they are able to 
serve at least 5 years abroad as Foreign Service officers before retire- 

vent there may be certain criticism that by their transfer they have 
aotial a windfall. It will be recalled that the usual Foreign Service 
officer retirement age is 60 as compared with 70 of the civil service. I 
beheve that is the situation, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Winner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henxperson. We are reviewing this problem now in the Depart- 
went, and we may later talk informally to some of the appropriate 

wembers of the congressional committees. We may for instance in 

re if there would he any objection in case a member of the staff 

rvice who has served his country abroad for many years and who is 
hold ing a Foreign Service officer position, to his being made a Foreign 
service officer, even though he may have only two or three more years 
lo serve, 

Mr. Bow. Lam glad vou feel that way about it, because we are like 
ly to lose some very good men and ¢ ompe tent men. 

Mr. Hrenperson. I would like to give you an illustration of the 
problem : 

ln Teheran I had serving with me aman who has been in the service 
over 33 vears. For the last 20 vears he has been occupying Foreign 
Service officer positions although he is a F oreign Service Staff officer. 
He will be 55 vears old in March. We may not be able to process that 
ian, so that he will be able to be a Foreign Service officer before his 
‘oth birthday. He is anxious to enter the Foreign Service as a For- 
eign Service officer: he feels that such a transfer would crown his 
rareer, He is a capable officer. Tam hoping that we will be able 


to get him commissioned as a Foreign Service officer before his birth 
day. 
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If we cannot do so, I think that he should become a Foreign Service 
officer anyway. I believe that the Government would not lose by 
such a transfer. . 

I believe Foreign Service staff officers contribute a certain share of 
the retirement increase when they enter the Foreign Service officer 
corps. We have a number of rather difficult problems to solve in con- 
es wi i the carrying out of the Wriston plan. 

We - trying sincerely to give fair consideration to the t taxpayer, 
and we are trying to give fair consideration to men who have served 
their Government loy: ally and faithfully for many years. 

Mr. Bow. It seems to me, Mr. Secret: ry, that you cannot afford 
to lose some of — people from the service thi ut you might lose. [s 
there any Way wherel yy We can make some exception and continue then 
on the present basis of retirement, and still be able to take them alone. 
and advance them, because I can spe ak from experience: I do not think 
aman oi 541s ready to be put on the shelf. 

Mr. Henperson. Well, he would not be put on the shelf. The diffi 
culty is that if we cannot find some kind of a solution, he may feel that 
he cannot receive advancements and that he has come to a dead end. 

Mr, Bow. That isa pretty tough thing for a man of 54, 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Bow, I think this philosophy, just expressed by 
the Secretary, was recently distributed throughout the Department 
in a memoran hum from the Secretary, directed to all employees of 
the Department of the Foreign Service, expressing this desire to mak 
exceptions in those cases where it is warranted. 

Mr. Bow. Well, I hope it can be worked out. 


That is all 1 have, Mr. Chairman. 
STATEMENT OF Deputy CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter is the general statement of the De- 
puty Controller and budget officer, which is included in this binder 
which is before the members of the committee. 

Mr. Wiirer. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of rather signi- 
ficant items in here, and I would prefer to read most of my statement. 
if I may. It is contained in 5 pages, and I will go through it hur- 
riedly, if you will permit. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Witeer. Mr. Chairman, as has been customary, with your 
permission, I would like to outline briefly to the committee the high- - 
lights of the budget estimates for 1956 and bring to the attention of 
the committee certain developments and factors which bear upon these 
requests. 

An analysis of the attached ee ative table shows that the De- 
partment overall (exclusive of the refugee relief program) is request- 
ing 12,636 positions and $147.2 million, a net increase of 44 positions 
and a monetary increase of $17.5 million. 

Within these totals the major items of increase are under “Salaries 
and expenses,” with an increase of 646 positions and $8.4 millio mn 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad,” for which an increase of $5.2 m 
lion is requested ; “Inte rnational contingencies,” where a $0.5 atten n 
merease is requested; “International Boundary and Water Commis: 
sion. United States and Mexico,” for which an increase of $0.5 milli’ 
is requested for operation and maintenance; “International educa- 
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tional exchange activities,” for which there is a staff increase of 24 and 
monetary increase of $3.4 million; and the “Rama Road, Nicar agua,” 

| new item, for which an increase of $1.5 million is included in the 
estimates. There are two items for which reduced requests are in- 
cluded within the total, and these are for construction, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, for 
which staff reduction of 171 is indicated and a dollar reduction of 
$300,000; and Government in occupied areas, which shows staff redue- 
tion of 503 and monetary reduction of $2.1 million. 


CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Before proceeding with the further analysis of the significant 
hanges, 1 would like to point out to the committee that there are a 
few structural changes in the appropriations as follows: 

(1) Under “Salaries and expenses,’ the committee is, I am sure, 
ware of the action taken under title 6 of Public Law 650 of the 83d 
Congress which transferred out of the Department of State respon- 
sibilities for agricultural attachés. The Agriculture Department Ap- 
propriation Act of 1955 provided that $1.4 million should be trans- 
ferred from salaries and expenses to that Department and, accord- 
ingly, the base for salaries and expenses was correspondingly reduced 
by that amount. 

(2) Your attention is called to the change in title of the appro- 
riation “Representation allowances to operations allowances.” This 
ws been done to clarify the broader purposes for which the funds are 
utilized than the former title implied. It is done to underline the fact 
that representation of diplomatic social reciprocity is but one of its 
uses and that other important requirements include the appropriate 
observance of national holidays, and the expense of contact with for- 
een officials to present important United States Government officials 
ind businessmen. The Bureau of the Budget coordinated the adoption 
if the new terminology so as to permit other agencies such as USTA 
nd FOA to more precisely define the somewhat different nature of 
their respective needs for operat ional contact expense. 

(3) The educational exchange portion of the “Government in occu- 
pied areas” appropriation has been transferred to the appropriation 
for international educational exchange. This transfer reduced the 
base for Government in occupied areas by $3.6 million and a corre- 
sponding increase was made in the base of international educational 
exchange. 

(4) Estimates for construction of the Rama Road, Nicaragua, are 
ontained in the Department’s budget for the first time pursuant to 
ection 8 of Public Law 350 of the 88d Congress. 


| 
i 
| 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The increase of $8.4 million for salaries and expenses may be grouped 
der the following heads: for implementing the recommendations 
of the Seeretary’s public committee on personnel improvement, $3.3 
million; staff strengthening and related oper ating expenses, $3.2 mil- 
lion; expansion of economic and commercial activities, $1.6 million; 
and opening of new posts, $0.3 million, It should be pointed out to 
the committee that it has been necessary to underwrite the preliminary 
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planning and implementation of the integration program during the 
current fiscal year, and in order to accomplish this and meet other 
urgent requirements, significant reprograming of funds was required. 
On September 15, 1954, Secret: ary Dulles addressed letters to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the chairmen of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees advising of his decision to 
transfer the responsibility for operation and maintenance of long- 
term leased properties from salaries and expenses to the FBO appro- 
priation. This action placed upon the appropriation “Acquisition of 
buildings abroad” the fuller responsibilities authorized by Public Law 
399, 2d C ongress, and provided $1.2 million for urgent requirements 
under salaries and expenses which would otherwise have required 
supplemental appropriations. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


The request of $9.2 million for acquisition of buildings abroad rep- 
resents for the most part major projects in New Delhi and London. 
Mr. Hughes in his testimony will underline the urgency for proceeding 
with these projects. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION 


For the first time in several years no construction funds are being 
requested under the Intern: ational Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico: however, after the construction phase is 
completed, the operation and maintenance costs go up as reflected in 
our request for $1.5 million as compared with the $1 million for 1955. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE 

The increase of $3.4 million for international educational exchange 
largely represents greater emphasis on this program in the Near East, 
Far East, and Latin America involving 661 additional grants in those 


areas offiset by a decrease of 204 grants for the European area. 


RAMA ROAD 


The item of $3 million for the Rama Road, Nicaragua, represeiits 
the use of one-half of the $6 million of unappropriated authorizations 
at this time, and presumably the balance of the authorization will be 
requested in the 1957 estimates to complete the project. 


GOVERNMENT IN OCCUPIED AREAS 


Under “Government in occupied areas,” our request of $8.3 million, 
represents a reduction in staff of 25 percent as well as a 20 percent 
reduction in funds. 

During 1954 when our overall appropriations were $144.1 million F 
the Department utilized local currencies and I would like to underline 
local currency rather than foreign credits because they were not avail 
able in all countries, in the amount of $49.8 million. Of this amount 
$25.5 million was used from foreign credits held by the Treasury De- 
partment and $24.3 million was purchased through normal channels. 
Of the $49.8 million, $5.5 was required for acquisition of buildings 
abroad, $5 million for the international educational exchange program, 
and the balance for other programs of the Department, primarily ac- 
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tivities carried on under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation 
and the appropriation for “Government in occupied areas.” 

Consular fees collected during fiscal year 1954 covering invoice, pass- 
port, visa, vessels, and miscellaneous services totaled $8 million, and 
all of these fees were purchased with appropriated funds to pay for 
operating expenses. It is estimated that fees collected during fiscal 
year 1956 will be at approximately the same level. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the 
record a more complete résumé of the budget facts surrounding these 
estimates and now present very concisely a few charts which present 
graphically our budget picture. 

We have available all of our witnesses to testify regarding their re- 
spective portions of the estimates. , . 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE, 1956 


Also, Mr. Chairman, I have a chart which I would like to insert in 
the record, showing the changes in the appropriations structure, and 
the changes in the base of the various appropriations. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis of appropriation structure—1956 congressional estimates 


1954 appro- 1955 appro- 1956 esti- 
priation priation mate 
Salaries and expenses, State, appropriation or estimate $50, 000, 000 $62, 500, 000 $69, 550, 000 
ransferred from ‘Government in occupied areas, State,” 
pursuant to Publie Law 357 900, 000 
ransferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture’, pursuant to Public 
Law 663 —1, 400, 000 
Prior-vear balance reappropriated 1, 250, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred, pursuant to Public Law 195, 
from: 
“Philippine rehabilitation, State’’ 23, 383 
“Educational aid for China and Korea, State’’ 1, 900, 000 
“International information and educational activities, 
State” : 8, 606, 717 
eappropriation of prior-year balance from: 
“Operations allowances, State”’ 25, 400 
“Contributions to international organizations, State’ 278, 000 
‘Missions to international organizations, State’’ 18, 250 
“International contingencies, State” 72, 500 
‘Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and , 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State’’ 11, 750 
‘American sections, international commissions, State’’ 4, O00 
“International information and educational activities, | 
State” 2, 950, 000 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’ 450, 000 200, 000 
mparative transfer from “International information and 
educational activities, State” ; ; 345, 000 
mparative transfer to- 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Department of Agriculture’ 1, 500, OOO 100, 000 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad, State,’’ direct obliga- 
tions —1, 590, 527 
Revised appropriation or estimate 63, 754, 473 61, 200, 000 69, 550, 000 
rations allowances 500, 000 175, OOO 700. 000 
uisition of buildings abroad, appropriation or estimate 3, 000, 000 9, 200, 000 
ransferred from ‘‘Government in occupied areas, State,” 
pursuant to Public Laws 207 and 663 3, 316, 000 1, 000, 000 
omparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, State,’’ 
rect obligations 1, 590, 527 
Revised appropriation or estimate -----.......---.-..... 4, 906, 527 4, 000, 000 9, 200, 000 
rgencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
ributions to international organizations, appropriation 
imate é 29, 614, 787 28, 250, 000 28, 287, 297 
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Analysis of appropriation structure—1956 congressional estimates—Continued 
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Total, Department of State 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE FOR 1956 (1956 CONGRES- 
SIONAL ESTIMATES ) 


1. Salaries and erpenses.—Exeludes funds ($1,500,000) transferred to ‘“Sal- 
aries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service,’ Department of Agriculture, 
for the Agricultural attachés, 

2. International contingencies.—Excludes funds ($15,000) transferred to “In- 
ternational fisheries commissions, State.” 

3. International fisheries commissions.—Includes $11,000 for the North Pacifie 
Fisheries Commission and $4,000 other travel for the United States commis- 
sioners. Funds for these activities previously carried under the appropriation 
“International contingencies, State.” 

1. International educational exchange activities.—Includes funds ($3,577,547) 
transferred from “Government in occupied areas, State,” for educational ex- 
change activities in Germany and Austria. 

5. Rama Road, Nicaragua.—Includes funds ($1,505,000) for activities pre- 
viously carried under “Rama Road Nicaragua, Bureau of Public Roads,” Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

6. Government in occupied areas, State —Excludes funds ($8,577,547) trans- 
ferred to “International educational exchange activities, State,” and ($50,000) 
transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service,’ Department 
of Agriculture, for the Agricultural attachés. 


COMPARISON OF 1950 AND 1956 BUDGETS 


Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 

un through hurriedly some graphic charts which give a rather quick 
picture of the changes between fiscal year 1955 and fiseal year 1956. 
These are very similar to the ones that we presented last year. 

This chart | indicating | represents the trends in appropriations, and 
staffing between the years 1950 and 1956, 

In 1950 for salaries and expenses appropriation alone, we had 
appropr iations of $69.3 million, with a staff of 13,124. 

We are requesting this year $69,500,000 and that reflects a staff of 
10,240, 

The disparity between the staffing, represented by somewhat similar 
amounts of money, is accounted for by the additional travel—the 
rotation travel, and other nonpersonnel items in connection with the 
Wriston report. 

The overall, taking all appropriations of the Department, in 1950 
we had $242.5 million, with a staff of 24,151 people. This includes 
GOA, but does not include refugee relief 

In 1956 we are requesting $147.3 million, with a staff of 12,636 
There is one incomparable or noncomparable item in this figure which 
[ would eall to your attention. This does include the loan to the 


(nited Nations of $65 million back in 1950 which, to me, on a strictly 
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comparable basis, should be deducted from this. It brings it down 
to about $180 million back here for the same activities we are talking 
about over here. 

This chart [indicating | shows in a little different form the break- 
down between the Department of State and the Foreign Service, and 
is subdivided by personal sery ice costs, and nonpersonal service COsts, 
in the 4 years between 1953 and 1956. 

In 1953, under “Salaries and expenses”—and this is strictly salaries 
and expenses—we had $70.7 million. 

This year we are request Ing 869.5 million, 

In staff, that reflects a 1950 figure of 11,697 as compared with the 
10,116 which we are requesting. The reason we picked 1953 was be- 
cause that is the time of the greatly reduced 1954 appropriation, when 
our major reduction in force was encountered, as between the 11,700 
and the 9,000. 

OversEAS Posts 


Now, as to the structure of our posts overseas, this chart indicates 
the number of embassies, legations, consulates, consulates general, con- 
sular agencies, and one liaison office, which I will descibe to you, and 
the High Commissioner for Germany. 

In the ARA area, we have 78 posts, with the structure as indicated 
by the symbol, of which 13 are hardship. In EUR we have 108 posts 
with 11 hardship posts: in NEA we have 50 posts, of which 38, or over 
half, are hardship; and in the Far East we have 24 posts, again with 
17. or better than 50 percent of which are so-called hards ship posts, 
representing an aggregate here of 268 posts, of which 79 are hardship. 

This chart [indicating | reflects the same kind of chart, only indi- 
eating the staff composition in each area. In other words, those posts 
having a staff of from 1 to 5 Americans are represented by this dotted 
line. In ARA we have 49 posts with only 1 to 5 Americans; we have 
12 posts _ 6 to 15 Americans; we have 11 posts with 26 to 50 
Americans: » have 4 posts with from 51 to 100 Americans. and we 
have 2 cae in the South American area with from 51 to 100 
Americans. 

[am sorry: I confused those groups, but we have the same through- 
out in each area. The total shows that we have 154 posts out of our 
268, or exac tly half, where we have from 1 to 5 Americans only. We 
. ave 72 posts where we have from 6 to 15 Americans; 36 posts where 

e have from 16 to 25 Americans, and so on. 

There are only t posts, I might add, throughout the world, where 
we have more than 100 Ameriteans. 

[ think I should point out that we are talking strictly here about 
the people who are financed from the Salaries and expense appropria- 
tion because. of course. in addition to these, we have the people who 
are providing administrative support to the other agencies, but as to 
the regular departmental diplomatic and consular activities, this is 
the picture. 

As we did last year, we have taken in each area a couple of selected 
posts to indicate the facilities which the State De ~partment has, in 
comparison with all - other United States agencies that are operat- 
ing in these particular posts. 
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STAFF IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


In Rio de Janeiro the State Department has 83 employees, broken 
down as between 41 Americans and 42 locals, as compared with 631 
for all other agencies operating in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Information Program, you will notice, has 17 Americans, and 
60 locals; FOA has 51 Americans, or 10 more than we have, with 67 
locals, compared with our 42, and so on. 

On the Military Advisory Group, of course, it is very sizable there, 
with 183 Americans and 161 locals, or a total of 344. 

The level of support services represents those people in our finance 
or budget or procurement or motor pool, or other administrative serv- 
ices, providing service to these employees by reason of their being in 
the areé 

[Instead of their est: ablishing their own finance shop or their own 
notor pool, or any other facility, they pay the State Department to 
provide those services. 
~ Mr. Preston. May I ask one question at this point ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Preston 

Mr. Presron. At Rio de Janeiro, you have a total of 83 with 41 
Americans and 42 locals ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. At the bottom of this total column over here, entitled 
“Support services,” those are State Department people also? 

Mr. Witper. Those are State Department employees who are in 
Rio in order to provide the administrative services to these other 
agencies which are operating there. 

Mr. Presron. That involves 51 people, both locals and Americans? 

Mr. Witpur. That iscorrect. So, if you were to go into the Embassy 
in Rio would you see 68 Americans in operation there, of which only 
1 are working on State Department business. 

Mr. Preston. That is a very interesting figure: I think it is a figure 
that most people do not realize. This thing amazes me. On that, I of 
course realize that because I have seen so many missions, and I know 
how JUSMAG and things like that work out. They just load the 
place down with military “people and I do not see the real significance 
of having that many JUSMAG people in a country like Brazil. 

For instance, the Information Agency has 77 information people 
there, as against 83 for regular State Department functions. 

Mr. Wirpser. May I go off the record for just a second, Mr, Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MEXICO CITY 


Mr. Winser. In Mexico City we have about the same picture, but 
not quite so dramatic. 

Mr. Preston. I think it would be helpful if we could have inserted 
into the record at this point, since we are discussing this matter, a total 
figure on the comparison of regular State Department people and 
others for whom the State Dep: urtment. is furnishing services, as well 
as others who are operating in the same area. 
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Mr. Witzer. We would be glad to provide it; we have it all tabu- 
lated. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to see a comparison on the regular State 
Department people with others such as the information people, 
JUSMAG, FOA and other American operations. 

Mr. Wiser. Last year, Mr. Preston, we gave you similar charts, 
and we were requested to put those in tabular form for these particular 
functions, so we could insert them into the record. We could do that, 
if you like. 

Mr. Preston. I think it would serve a very good purpose to have 
that in tabular form. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think it need be in the record though. 

Mr. Presron. Well, I think it might be helpful on the floor if we 
should run into a little difficulty. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we get the figures, and we will then look them 
over and decide what to do. 

Mr. Prrsron. All right. 

Mr. Wu Ber. [ will run through these other charts hurriedly, be- 
cause t! eV allt reflect the same « ‘ompar isons. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you get away from Mexico City ? 

Mr. Wituer. Yes, sir; I indicated that there we had 109 in the State 
Department activities, compared to 309 for other agencies. 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that chart, I would 
like to ask a question. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Covuprertr. Does Rio typify the situation in the other South 
American capitals, because in Rio over half of the total staff of 634 
appears to be milit: ry personnel for the military assistance advisory 
group, and defense attachés. Is Rio reasonably typical of the other 
cities, or capitals / 

Mr. W ILBER. I have not looked at that particular feature, but I am 
sure when Secretary Holland comes up, h ie can answer that for you. 
I know there is an emphasis throughout South America on this kind 
of an arrangement, but I am not sure that it 1s typical. 

Mr. Covperr. In regard to the Mexico City chart, which you in- 
dicate on this particular No. 5 overall chart, apparently there is a very 
small military delegation there ? 

Mr. Winner. Yes, sir: it is very small. 

Mr. Couperr. Do you know why that is so? Do you know why in 
Mexico City the military delegation is so small and why the military 
delegation in Rio is so large ? 

Mr. Wireer. I ain sure Assistant Secretary Holland will have the 
answer for you, when he appears ina few days. 


PARIS 


Paris, which is one of the more striking ones, of course, there 
is a total for other agencies of 2.136, compared With 237 engaged in 
regular State Department activities. Of course, the United States 
mission to NATO is clearly reflected as a sizable one-quarter, prac- 
tically, of the total there for other agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. It would appear that you have 364 Information 
Agency people there as of June 30, 1954, as compared with 237 State 
Department people. 
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Mr. Wiiper. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and you would have 
to add to that, though, however, Mr. Chairman, to be completely fac- 
tual, a certain portion of the support people at the bottom of that 
pillar which would also be related to the Information activ ities. 


LONDON 


In London, we have a total of 889 for other agencies, and 213 for 
the State Department. There, again, the other group is large in order 
to cover the Military Air Transport, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, the General Accounting Office, and the Treasury 
Department, most of that being the MATS operation in London. 


ROME 


In Rome we have a total of 828 for other agencies compared with 
i31 for the State Department. 


MANILA 


In the Far East, Manila is the most striking one, of course. We have 
1.748 for other agencies, with the Information program being a very 
sizable one, but with an abundance of locals there due, I believe, to 
that area reproduction job which is not limited, of course, to service, 
and just to Manila. 

Mr. Magnuson. We pay the locals, however; do we not 4 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. The Veterans’ Administration has a sizable 
operation there, and the other agencies covered are CAA, the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission, the Alien Property Custodian, 
Bureau of Employment Compensation, finance attachés, and the Bu- 
reau of Accounting. 

Mr. Roonry. Who would you say really represents our Government 
in Manila, Mr. Dulles or Mr. Striebert 

It appears that Mr. Dulles has 154 people as compared with 472 
for Mr. Striebert. 

Mr. Wizper. As I indicated, most of these are locals and some Amer- 
icans. Admiral Spruance is the keyman there. 

Mr. Bow. Several of the others do not do too badly, either, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I notice that. 


EXPIRATION OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


What is the situation with regard to the date June 30 next as it 
applies to the Foreign Operations Administration? What are the 
plans at the moment ¢ 

Mr. Wirser. Well, that is being studied, Mr. Chairman, by a Hoover 
Commission task force, and there has been no definitive position taken, 
as far as I know, by the Department or the White House. 

Mr. Rooney. There has been no indication as yet / 

Mr. Wirzer. I know a lot of thinking is going into it, but there 
has been a ation as yet. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know but Mr. Stassen might be satisfied to 
turn it over tothe State Department. 
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Mr. Wiper. I know the Secretary is quite concerned about the 
deadline date creeping up on us. 

Mr. Roonry. Everything is creeping up on us and the t taxpayers, 
For instance, that $69 million a h you had on your first chart. ‘That 
$69 million in 1950 was for 13,000 employees, and it still costs $69 
million in 1956 for only 10,01 Pisin 4 

Mr. Wixper. I am sure we can account for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, am sure you can. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; but how, is the question. 


STAFF IN TOKYO 
Mr. Wizper. The last post in the Far East which we have here is 
Tokyo, with 903 employees for other agencies, as compared with 228 


for the Embassy operation. 


ANKARA 


In the Near Eastern, south Asian, African picture, at Ankara, we 
have a sizable operation there, again, with a military assistance ad- 
visory group represe nting ten-fourteenths of the total for other agen- 
cies of 1,389, as compared with a very small Embassy operation of 42. 


TEHERAN AND ATHENS 


In Teheran we have 939 for other agencies, as compared with 79 
for the Department of State. In Athens there again, due to the joint 
administrative service operation, we are providing services for 1,848 
for other agencies, as compared with 142 in the State Department 
proper, of which only 32 are Americans. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on this 
particular chart. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, Mr. Preston. 


SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Preston. What does the figure of 652 represent? Does that 
represent locals? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir; they are locals; there are only 50 Americans 
in support activities. 

Mr. Preston. Why is that figure so high? You have a figure of 652 
against a total of 1,848. 

Mr. Witper. The reason for that, as I understand it, is because they 
have a logistics problem there, where they are bringing in and doing a 
tremendous amount of trucking and carrying on all sorts of other 
activities for these agencies, which prov ides for a loc ‘al requirement. 

Mr. Estes will be e re in a few days, and I think he could explain 
that much better than 

Mr. Preston. | ‘all look forward to having him do so, because that 
isa very unusual figure. 

Mr. Macnuson. And do these persons listed under support services 
also perform some services for the Embassy operations ? 

Mr. Wiieer. No, sir; they do not. Our own Embassy operation is 
provided within our own complement. However, I think I should 
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point out that these people are mixed in with ourown. In other words, 
we have one finance office at the Embassy which would be composed 
of people doing our own work, as well as those doing the work of a 
finance character for the other agencies. So, there is a single operation 
unit, and yet divided as to the reason or purpose of their activity. 


CONSULAR WORKLOAD DATA 


We have included in the next chart the consular workload data 
which I know is of interest. 

This information is dated from 1953 to 1956, and it shows that the 
invoice services volume has gone down slightly in that period. It 
dipped i in 19: > by some 40, 000 transactions, and then came up again in 
1955, this year. Of course, at the moment this is our best estimate, 
but we rr ier feel that we will hold about the same volume that we are 
running this year. The military invoices have taken a slight dip— 
some 4,000—in that period. However, the passport services, both 
immigrant and nonimmigrant, and visas, have gone up rather sharply. 
It is our best estimate that there will certainly be 360,000 as compared 

with the 827,000 we had in 19538, and 334,000 in 1954. 

The immigrant visa activity has gone from 188,000 to an actual 
figure in 1954 of 220,000, and it still appears to be rising. So, we 
Are reflecting 241.000 in 1956. 

The nonimmigrant activity follows about the same course as in the 
past, from 409, 000 to 445 000, 

Mr. Covuperr. Mr. Chairman, I have a question which I would like 
toask in regard to that chart. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Coupert. Does that include all of the immigrant and nonim- 
inigrant services, including whatever comes out of the refugee relief 
program 4 

Mr. Witper. No; the refugee relief work is not included here. 

Mr. Couperr. That work would be in addition to this? 

Mr. Winrer. Yes, sir: in addition to this. 


PORTION OF FEDERAL BUDGET APPROPRIATED TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


The last chart, Mr. Chairman, merely reflects the portion of 
the Department’s appropriation in relation to all other programs in 
the Federal budget. 

With the total of budget of $58.6 billion, $31 billion is for defense, 
and other national security activities, $5.3 billion; general Govern- 
_ activities amount to $19 billion, and international affairs and 

finance, as grouped by the Bureau of the Budget, reflects that the 
State Department has this small slice here of $147 million; and the 
balance is for other agencies in that field. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that covers the general presentation. 


RAMA ROAD 
Mr. Roonry. What is the purpose in transferring the Rama Road 


operation out of the Department of Commerce over to the Department 
of State? 
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Mr. Winper. Mr. Chairman, we did not know it was going to hap- 
pen; it hit us very unexpectedly. I have forgotten the title of the 
bill which had to do with the Public Roads Act of 1954, but I can secure 
that for you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We were just looking at it, and I wondered what 
the thinking was behind it. The money was appropriated to the 
Department of State, and you just turned that money over to the 
Department of Commerce; is that right ? 

Mr. Wirrer. Yes, sir. The two items were sort of turned around, 
Before, we used to get the funds for the Inter-American Highway, 
and in this act that was taken away from the Department and we 
were given the Rama Road. All I can tell you, sir, is that it happened, 
but I do not know why. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these requested new or additional em- 
plovees will be needed to transfer those funds ? 

Mr. Wiser. None, sir. 


SHORTAGE IN CONSULATE FUNDS IN LAHORE, PAKISTAN, OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, there has been an item in the paper re- 
cently with regard to consulate funds being short in the amount. of 
$72.645.71 in vour Lahore, Pakistan, office. 

What can you tell us about that situation / 

Mr. Wineer. Well, the history of that goes back to 1951, Mr. Chair- 
man. We were advised about that time by the Treasury Department 
that certain funds which had been transmitted by them to Lahore, 
Pakistan, had not appeared on our account current which was re- 
turned to the Treasury under normal procedure. It was an amount 
approximately of $6,000. 

The minute that information was received we instituted an investi- 

gation by our Foreign Service Inspection Corps, who determined that 
“ ’ practice or clever activity every time they asked for funds it 
was always in the same amount of $6,000, or the equivalent thereof, 

We did confirm the fact that over the years there was a default of 
some $72,000. That covered the span of responsibility of four Ameri- 
can disbursing officers. 

However, at that consulate there was a native employee by the name 
of Bakir, in whom everyone had the greatest trust, and who handled all 
the funds, and did all the bookkeeping, as they do at so many of our 
activities where we have good, loyal local employees. 

We immediately referred this matter to the General Accounting 
Office and to the Attorney General. They were both given complete 
reports of the findings. 

Mr. Roonry. When was that ? 

Mr. ne That was done either in late 1953 or early 1954, Mr. 
Chairman. Ido not have the precise date, but I can secure it for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Has anyone been prosecuted for the embezzlement of 
this $72.000 4 

Mr. Wiverr. I might put it this way: The General Accounting 
Office at the present time is proceeding to collect from the bonding 
companies. The bonding companies, presumably, then would insti- 
tute proceedings against the responsible individuals. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this amount wholly covered by your bond ? 
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Mr. Wizper. I am very sure it is; ves, sir. ‘There is some question 
about multiplying the face value of the bond times the number of 
years it was in effect, and there are some legal complications. Tlow- 
ever, my understanding is that it will be complete ‘ly recovered, and 
hat undoubtedly the bonding company will proceed against the 
individuals. 

The Attorney General, however, has told us in writing that they 
have examined the case very carefully, and that while they feel our 
American employee disbursing officers were negligent, that there is no 
basis for criminal action, and they have ¢ ‘losed the files on the matter. 

Mr. Roonry. Were these Foreign Service officers / 

Mr. Wiser. I believe they were Foreign Service staff. 

No; wait a minute. Iam not sure I am right about that completely, 
because two were selected out, so that they must have been Foreign 
Service officers, but I shall check on that for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Are any of them still with the Department ? 

Mr. Wiper. There is, I believe, one still with the State Department, 
working in South America. However, he is not in disbursing officer 
activities. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us get the record straight with regard to this, 
ventlemen. If they were not Foreign Service officers the record 
should show that. 


WebnEspAY, Frsruary 9, 1955. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


THRUSTON B. MORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 

HERMAN PHLEGER, LEGAL ADVISER 

SAMUEL C. WAUGH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 

W. PARK ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $50, 000, 000 $62, 500, 000 £69, 550, 000 
lransferred from ‘‘Government in occupied areas, State,” 
pursuant to Public Law 357 900, 000 


lrnsferred to “Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural 
Service,””’ Department of Agri-ulture, pursuant to Public 


Law 663 1, 400, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 50, 900, 000 61, 100, 000 €9, 550, 000 
Reappropriation of prior year balance , 250, 000 


nobligated balance transferred, pursuant to Public Law 195, 
irom 


“Philippine rehabilitation, State’’ 33, 383 
“Educational aid for China and Korea, State” 1, 900, 000 
“International information and educational activities, 

State”’ 8 606, 717 

Reappropriation of prior year balance from 

“Operations allowances, State” 25, 400 
“Contri-utions to international organizations, State”’ 278, 000 
Missions to international organizations, State” 18, 250 


“International contingencies, State’’ 72, 500 


60352—55———-4 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1954 


Reappropriation of prior year balance fram—Continued 
ind expenses, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, State’”’ 
“American sections, international commissions, State”’ 
“International information and educational activities, 
State”’ 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


“Salaries 


9 


34, 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Obligations incurred 100, 
Comparative transfer from ‘International information 
educational activities, State”’ 
Comparative transfer to 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign 
Department of Agriculture” 
“‘Acquisition of buildings abroad, State’’ 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 


and 


Agricultural Service, 


—1, 


=I, 


Potal obligations 98, 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1954 


Direct Obligations 
rmulation $5, 


lic v fc 
ind consular relations with foreigi 


xyecutive | nd p 
duct of diy 


countries 


lomatice 


lot 


plomatie relations with international organi 


‘onducet of di 
zatior 
Domestie public 
Central program 
Administrative and staff activities 


information and liai 


services 


Total direct obligations 


Obliat s Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


iccouns 

1. Executive i 
2. Conduct « 

countries 

3. Conduct of diplom 
zations 
mest 

ntral pre 


Administ 


int 


policy formulation 


itic and consular relations with foreign 


itic relations with international organi- 


» information and liai 
services 


ind staff activities 


Total oblig 


other accounts 


iyvable out of reimbursements 


t ) 
1T1ONS | 


il obligations 


—64 


, 7ol, 


actual 


$11, 750 

4,000 
950, 000 
450, 000 


264, 844 
958, 723 


963, 703 
345, 000 


500, 000 


590, ! 


bbb 


153, 810 


ictual 


129, 040 


), 004, 511 


212, 502 


, 192, 647 


S82, 550 


, 908, S06 


3, 630, 056 


183 


, 629, 745 


614. 439 


604, 378 


, 460, 741 


463, 268 


923, 754 


, 153, 810 


es 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$200, 000 
276, 350 


36, 017, 340 


$258, 710 
36, 555, 604 


97, 593, 690 106, 364, 314 


97, 593, 690 106, 364, 314 


— 100, 000 


97, 493, 690 106, 364, 31 


1955estimate 1956 estimate 


$5, 309, 532 


51, 909, 369 


1, 221, 065 
1, 219, 808 
2, 746, 642 


7, 402, 204 


69, SOS, 


3, 103, 284 3, 007, 345 


26. 016, 668 26, 776, 
689 189 
695. 259 

1, 490, 885 

4,111, 755 


723, 57¢ 
700 623 
1, 370, 76 
3, 976, 859 


36, 017, 340 36, 


ooo, 004 


97, 493, 690 


106, 364, 314 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual § 1955 estimate 


—— Ss SS ET ae 


Summary of Personal Services 


tal number of permanent positions 5, 15, 012 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 58 
Average number of all employees | 5, 14, 778 
Number of employees at end of year ; 14, 900 


4 verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
U.S. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officer: 
Average salary } ‘ $8, 174 
Average grade FSO-3.9 | 
Foreign Service reserve officer: 
Average salary 89, 893 $10, 024 
Average grade 2. FS R-3.0 
Foreign Service staff officer 
Average salary $4, $4, 860 
Average grade ‘Ss FSS-10.0 
Ungraded positions 
United States and possessions: Average salary $3, $3. 540 


Foreign countries (local rates): Average salary $1,3 $1, 432 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 59, 59, 863, 405 | 
Positions other than permanent . 282 947 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 5: 232, 474 
Payment above basic rates 095, 024 
Other payments for personal services 7 11, 000 


Total personal service obligations 484, 850 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

_ ravel 

‘Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 6 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions a 375 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 600 
ixes and assessments 56, 53 \7. 793 


Total direct obligations 350 


ligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Othercontractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 34, 52% ; 36, 017, 340 


Total obligations 97. 493. 690 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estin 


Obligated balance brought forward $11, 013, 060 $3, 716, 345 $6, 101 

Obligations incurred during the year 100, 963, 703 97, 593, 690 106, 364. 314 
76, 763 101, 310, 035 112, 464, 314 

Adjustment in obligations of prior year 257, 870 

Reimbursements 35, 223, 567 203, 690 — 36, 814, 314 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. - —382, 606 716, 345 — 400. 000 

Obligated balance carried forward ; —%, 716, 345 ), 100, 000 —6, 500, 000 


Total expenditures. _-- 2, 396, 375 58, 200, 000 68, 750, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 

Out of current authorizations 63, 850, 57, 000, 000 64, 350, 000 

Out of prior authorizat.ons 8, 545, , 200, 000 4, 400, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first of the items in the budget for the Depart- 
ment of State is entitled “Salaries and expenses,” which begins on 
page 2 of the committee print, and beginning at page 6 of the 
justifications. 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 6, 7, and 8 of the 
justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1256—sdlaries und erpenses, State 


Avpronpriation, 1955 regular act $62, 500, 00 
1954 balanee available pursuant to Public Law 471 from ‘‘Government in occupied areas’’___- 200, (0 


Transfer of azricultural attachés 
Direct transfer pursuant to Public Law 663 $1, 400, 000 


Comparative transfer 100, 000 
~- —1, 500, 000 


Adjusted anpronriation, 1955 and base for 1956 __.-. 61, 200, 00 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956 


Requirements Difference, 
increase 

(+) or de- 

1955 1956 crease (—) 


By project or function 


the Secretary and staff $1, 761, 521 | $1, 761, 521 | 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
139, 285 139, 285 
ral Adviser 596, 370 596, 370 
istant Secretary for Economic 
, 538, O15 , 573, 360 +$35, 345 
int—Intelligence , 932, 295 994, 570 +62, 275 
il bureaus 
Inter-A™erican Affair 
1. Dornestic 668. 369 710, 275 +41, 910 
2. Foreign Service ), 31, 104 25 +-997, 506 
European Affairs 
1. Domestic 114, O80 
F n Service 3, 439, 200 23] 792, 200 
Affairs 
estl 825, 381 .7 +13, 410 
m service zs 3 4 , +-348, 149 
n, South Asian, an . 


» OOO 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—salaries and erpenses, State—Con. 


Requirements Difference, 
By project or function ‘ tnewcete 
( e- 
1955 1956 crease ( 


Assistant Controller for Operations-__-- $110, 205 $110, 205 
(a) Office of General Services 2,497,379 | 2, 632, 472 + $135, 093 
(6) Office of Communications and Records 
1. Domestic 1, 920, 180 1, 920, 180 
2. Foreign Servicec 1, 414, 276 1, 534, 276 +120, 000 
(c) Cryptography staff: 
1. Domestic 166, 205 166, 205 
2. Foreign Service __- 92, 000 92, 000 
(d) Division of Foreign Reporting 171, 960 141, 100 +-19, 140 
000 3, Assistant Controller for Personnel: 
O00) (a) Domestic__-- 1, 782, 666 2, 402, 261 +620, 295 
(>) Foreign Service , 539 | 11, 128, £94 +4, 469, 055 
Deduct domestic lapse adjustm. int_ —1, 123, 018 1, 184, 233 —61, 215 


Total requirements_.- ,000 | 69, 550, 000 +8 350. 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956_- $59, 550, 000 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $69,550,000, as com- 
pared with an appropriation in the current fiscal year in the amount 
of $62,500,000. 

Ilowever, when transfers are taken into account, the 1955 fiscal year 
\djusted appropriation is $61.2 million. Therefore, there is a requested 
nerease of $8.350.000. 


Executive Direcrion AND Ponicy ForMULATION 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY AND STAFF—DOMESTIC 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now turn to page 20 of the justifications, 
centlemen. The first item 1s that for the Office of Secretary and staff. 
At this point we shall insert pages 20, 21, and 22 for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Pxecutive direction and policy formulation, Office of the Secretary and Staff, Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Num- Annual Num- Annual 
ber rate ber rate 


>» secretary 
Immediate office ( $73. | ¢ $72. 560 $73, 560 
Special Assistant for Atomic Energy 57, 57, 670 57, 670 
Under Secretary 
Immediate office 
Special Assistant for Fisheries and 
Wildlife y §2,; 52. 360 
Scierce adviser 30, 25 5), 25 30, 254 
Deruty Uncer Secretary 19, 115 115 69.115 
he Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration 
Imme ‘iateoffice .-- is f 17, 6 ' : 91, 040 
See irity counsel f o 
Director General of the Foreign Sery- 
ice 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
Departmental inspection service 
e counselor 
v planning staff 
utive secretariat 


68, 605 


lotal, office of the Secretary and 
staff ‘ , 456, 297 58: 2 1, 583, 016 
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Executive direction and policy formulation, Office of the Secretary and Staff, 
Domestic—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


| | 
| Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 


| Man- | | Man- , | Man- 
ae moun 10unt 
years | Amount | years Amount years Amour 


( rhje ct classification 


01 Personal services 
WAE employment 2. 4 $23, 950 
Overtime and holiday pay 16, 000 
Nightwork differential 350 
Potal, personal services , 300 2 4 39, 252 


97, 387 3, 900 
mtractual services 5 O00 25, O00 
d assessments 353 353 


onsalary obligations 22, 740 


Grand total obligations 3, 040 


Mr. Roonry. The amount of the request is $1.761,521, the same as 
was reflected in the justifications for 1955. 

This contains the item for the position of Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration which expired on December 31, 1954? 

Mr. Winter. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That position was re 
filled by Secretary Henderson under a slightly different title. 


INSPECTION CORPS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the Inspectio 
C orps at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Wixper. -As to its activities ? 

Mr. Roonry. It was out of this office. went to another area 
now it is back again / 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir. The Secretary ‘s committee recommended 
that this function be part of the office and be immediately responsible 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 

Previously it had been under the Assistant Secretary for Adminis 
tration, as i know, and aoa it was transferred to the Security 
Office, and based upon the Secretary’s Public Committee recomme: 
dation it was rece ntly transferred to Secre tary Henderson. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any statement with regard to what this 
Inspection Corps has accomplished in. , the past year? 

Mr. Winner. I don’t. have a statement t: Ae to the past year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I will be glad to get it for you. I know they have been carrying on 
exactly as the ‘y did p rior to thei ‘ir transfer to the Security Office, and I 
know they are presently continuing in the regular program of 2-vear 
inspections of all posts. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions with regard to the Office of Secretary 
end staff ¢ 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Covupertr. Off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ana 


, 





Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 
Mr. Bow. No questions. 


OFFICE oF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Next is Office of Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, page 380, which page we shall here insert for the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Executive direction and policy formulation—O flice of Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, Domestic 
PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Ir crease Or 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 deareast 


Num-) Annual |Num- Annual |Num Annual Num- Annual 
ber rate ber rate be rate ber rate 


of Assistant Secretary for 
ngressional Relations 


NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


Actual, Estimate, 
1954 1955 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of 3159.28), the same 
as allowed for 1955. We have with us our distinguished former col 
league, Mr. Thruston Morton. I believe he has au statement to make 
with regard to this. 

Mi. Morron. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, which, I will 
make part of the record and then make a short oral statement. 


Mr. Roonry. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFIC! 


= Morron. The principal functions of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations can be divided into three major 
wea legislative management, legislative liaison, and service. The 
lirst of these involves the coordination, supe vision and management 
of the preparation and presenta ition to the Congress of the Depart- 
ment’s legislative proposals other than the Department’s budget re 
quests. The second is concerned generally with the naaasion ment and 
strengthening of the Department’s working relationship with the 
Congress and the promoting and management of consultations with 
committees of the Congress on all foreign policy questions, including 
consultations between the Secretary and congressional leadership. It 

the Secretary's expressed desire to bring about the maximum par- 
tic ie 986 by the Congress in the formulation and execution of for- 

n policy that is consistent with the constitutional division of fune- 
tions. The efforts of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 7. ongres- 
sional Relations are directed toward the achievement of this aim. 
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Under the service function, this office is responsible for a variety of 
operations designed to assist the Members of Congress in the perform- 
ance of their duties. It covers the furnishing of information to 
Members of Congress and their constituents, assisting the Members 
in connection with passport and immigration matters, facilit: ating the 
travel of congressional committees and individual Members abroad, 
and fulfilling a variety of other requests from the Congress. 


BUDGET REQUESTS 


The request of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations is 8138.58) to cover salaries for 19 people and $700 to 
cover travel. During the last 2 years, it has been possible to carry out 
the functions of the oftice with 19 people and the perso mnel is held ; at 
that number in the request for the coming fiscal year. During the 
past vear, ao were 2 promotions and 6 in-grade raises, accounting 
for the slight increase of 81,735 over last vear’s request. 


WORKLOAD 


During the 83d Congress, the Department initiated the submissio 
to the Congress of 57 legislative proposals—54 in the first session and 
23 in the second session: also 28 treaties, conventions, or agreements 
18 in the first session and 10 in the second session. In addition, there 
were analyzed about 3.500 bills and other measures introduced in the 
S3d Congress which were of some interest to the Department of State 
because of their effect on international issues, foreign policy, and 
organization and administration of the Department. The Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for ¢ ‘ongressional Relations sent copies to each 
interested office within the Department to inform them of the intro- 
duction of measures affecting their areas, and from a legislative his 
tory maintained with respect to these proposals, the various offices 
were kept informed of the progress of the legislation. In the 83d 
Congress, there were received from the Bureau of the Budget, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and congressional committees a total of 2,096 requests 
for the Department’s views and recommendations on proposed and 
pending legislation—723 in the first session and 1373 in the second 
session. The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Re 
lations made arrangements for hearings with all pertinent committees 
of the Congress except the Appropriations Committees. The Office 
handled 828 letters from individual Members of Congress and 
proximately 24,000 telephone calls in connection with inquiries by 
Members of the Congress, committees, and the staffs of each. 

No decrease is expected in the workload during the next fiseal year. 
If the Congress grants the budget request, it is felt that an adequate 
performance can be given by the Office with the 19 people now oper- 
ating it. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Magnuson. I would just like to compliment Mr. Morton for his 
feeling that he can get along with approximately the same budget and 
the same staff as he has in the past year. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert 2 - 

Mr. Coupverr. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 





Mr. 
Mr. 


Bow. No questions. 

Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Morton. May I go off the record 
Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


moment, Mr. Chairman ? 


OrFicre or LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the Office of Legal Adviser which appears 
beginning at page 34 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
n the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


t\dministrative and Staff Activities—Offce of the Legal Adviser, Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Increase or 
decrease 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 


Num-} Annual Annual 


Office of the Legal Adviser --- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Object classification 


Personal services 
W AE employment 
Tenporary employment 
Overtime and holiday pay 


ber 


87 


SALARY 


Man- 


years 


rate 


$587, 470 


AN 


Amount 


Num- 
hy 


D NONSALARY 


Annual 


rate 


OBLIGATIONS 


Man- Man- Man- 
‘N-| Amount in-| Amount | Ag 
years years years 


nount 


$800 
, SSO 
600 


Total personal services - - - ; , 403 : 5, 250 5, 250 
2 Travel 3, 400 3, 400 


Taxes and assessments { 250 250 


Total nonsalary obligations 3, 650 3, 650 


Grand total obligations _- &, YOO 8, 900 


Mr. Roonry. This request is in the amount of $596,370, the same 
as allowed for 1955 fiscal year. 

Why can’t we cut this down, Mr. Phleger 

Mr. Puircer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
really need more money than we have. We are able to get along with 
the same amount because of the fact we have a very substantial number 
of old and experienced attorneys who have been in the Department 
for a long time, and there has been some attrition amongst them, and 
we have brought in vounger men at a lower rate. 

As a matter of fact, one of our problems is to recruit our office so 
we — not have everyone retiring at the same time, and I have a 
rogram underway now under which we are going to get 2, or we 
ann 3, men who are recently out of college, or just graduating, so 
that we will be able to maintain our staff owe danger of having 
it all run out at the same time. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement 
point ? 


] 
I 
} 


you wish to insert at this 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Puuecer. I think I can submit this sheet as a statement. 
Mr. Roonry. What is that’ Is it page 35? 

Mr. Puurcer. Yes, page 35. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES, OFFICE OF LEGAL ADVISER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Needs and objectives for 1956 

The Office of the Legal Adviser is the focal point within the United States 
Government for international legal questions. The Office of the Legal Adviser 
provides legal services on matters involving international law, not only to the 
Department of State but to all departments and agencies of the Government 
and on behalf of United States citizens. In addition, the Legal Adviser has 
substantive responsibilities for the development and extension of legal principles 
in the international field. 

Experience has proved that the most effic ie nt handling of the legal affairs of 
the Department of State results from the organization of the Office of the Legal 
Adviser into small groups of attorneys reflecting the organizational structure of 
the Department (except the two groups-——international claims and treaty) and 
to thus work on legal problems emanating from such bureaus and_ offices 
Throughout the years, the Office has been staffed at a minimum number of attor 
neys who, partially as a result of infrequent turnover, have become recognized 
as authorities in the field of the Department’s legal work. 

Basis of estimates 

During fiscal 1956 the legal problems before the Office will continue to be 
concerned with such matters as the Organization of American States; extradi 
tion: consular conventions; diplomatic immunity; international claims and arbi 
trations; International Trade Organization; General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade: import-export control; sovereign immunity: military base agreements; 
peripheral problems in the Far East: implementation of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty; the Suez Canal and Middle East questions of oil and Soviet interests ; 
and the United Nations affairs and specialized agencies. To effectively perform 
the anticipated workload, it is estimated that a staff of S7 positions at an annual 
rate of S5S7.470 will be required in fiscal year 1956. 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions ? 
COMPENSATION AND RECRUITMENT OF LAWYERS 


Mr. Couprerr. What are you able to pay young lawyers coming into 
the Department? 

Mr. Pittecer. We have trouble in getting our men because the 
processing takes so long. When a young man gets out of college he 
is usually broke and wants to work. It takes us a considerable length 
of time to process them. 

We have one young man who is now being processed who will be 
paid 34,205 per year. That is what we are starting this young man 
with. 

Mr. Couperr. How many lawyers are there altogether ? 

Mr. Puixcer. Altogether we have in our unit 86, of whom 39 are 
attorneys and 10 professionals. The professionals work in the Treaty 
Department, which is technical ras engrossing treaties, handling 
treaties for ratification, exchange of ratifications, and so forth. 

In addition to those we have 37 clerical positions. 

Mr. Couprerr. What is the top compensation paid for legal 
assistants ? 
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Mr. Priecer. Top compensation is to the Deputy Legal Adviser 
who receives $13,000 per annum. 

Mr. Couprerr. And next below that ! 

Mr. Purecer. Next below that are the assistant legal advisers who 
are G—-15’s, and who receive that: base salary or increments due to their 
length of service. 

I think the highest one in that group is $11,800 per annum. 

Mr. Couprerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. How many lawyers did you say you have ? 

Mr. Purecer. We have 39 attorneys and 10 professionals. Some 
of those are attorneys but we class them as professionals because they 
work ina a cialized section. 

Mr. Bow. What is the turnover ¢ 

Mr. Puvrcer. It is very small. This last year we have had a turn- 
over of 2 attorneys and 3 in the clerical positions. 

Mr. Bow. Where do you generally recruit your men ? 

Mr. Putecer. We try to recruit them from the universities, or those 
recently out of univer sities. Our Deputy Legal Adviser, Mr. Coles, 
was professor of international law at Nebr: aska. 

As I say, the best place for us to recruit is from the universities, 
inen just graduated from universities who have been interested in 
international law and have technical competence. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have applications pending from men interested / 

Mr. Puircer. Yes; we do, but those applications in many instances 
have been induced by us by communication with the deans of the 
various law schools. 

Mr. Bow. Do they take specialized work when they come into your 
department ¢ 

Mr. Puurcer. Yes. We have endeavored not to take men other 
than those who have been so interested in this field that they have 
voluntarily taken courses and instruction in international-law sub- 
jects while in college. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Bow. Do you through the institute have further training for 
them when they come into the De ‘partment ¢ 

Mr. Putrcer. We have a training program consisting of rotating 
the young men among the various divisions. We have staff meetings 
and we ende avor to feed them jus st as much as the y will absorb, and 
to see that they do absorb it. 

Mr. Bow. Is your turnover more with the younger men who come 
in who have opportunities with large firms ? 

Mr. Puurcer. That is true in part. We have had some turnover 
on an upper level where one of our men, who was Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser, IS now associate dean of the Yale Law School. There is a cer- 
tain amount of demand from the law schools for instructors in inter- 
national law. In fact, that is the chief competition we have. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. I note that there is no provision here for Government 
employees life insurance. 
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What is the situation with regard thereto? Are you absorbing that / 
Mr. Wixeer. All those were absorbed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Throughout the Department ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 


Orrice or ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR Economic AFFAIRS 


The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs which appears beginning at page 38 of 
the justifications, which page, together with page 39, we shall insert 
at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Executive direction and policy formulation—Office of Assistant Secretary 
Economic Affairs, Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 Incr awe 
decrease 


Num-| Annual Num-) Annual Num-| Annual Num-| Annu 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber | rat 


Office of Assistant Secretary $85, 425 11 $88 500 $88. 500 | 


Executive staff__ , ( 58, ( 58, 220 ( 58, 220 
Policy reporting staff 5 29, f 29, 830 5 29, 830 


Message center 43,912 Zz 43, 912 


Total, executive staff : 31, 962 31, 962 
Total, Office of Assist- 
int Secretary 37 < < 220, 462 
Office of International Trade and 
Resources &S 597, RS 970 
Office of International Finan 
ind Development Affairs 7 336, 5 47 343, 655 
Office of Transport and Com 
munications 3s 282, 18: 3$ 285, 408 


Total, Office of Assistan 


retary for Economic 


S 
Affairs 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


ne employmen i 
employment i , 537 4 , 000 , , 000 
’ nd holida 

000 , 000 


000 
él, 446 


}, 974 

100 

Total nonsalary obligations 38, 56) 38, 520 
oblig 


itions 


Mr. Roonry. The next request is in the amount $1,573,360. Is that 
correct ¢ 
Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Roonry. That would be an increase of $35,345. A request for 
ve additional people in the Office of International Trade and Re- 
SOUFCEeS is asked. 

Have you a statement, Mr. Waugh? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waven. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. It is 11 pages, 
double spaced. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose we insert it at this point in the record and 
vou ean give us the highlights of it orally. 

Mr. Waveu. I think that would be better for everyone. This is 
just. a résumé, 

(‘The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL C. WAUGH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you again this 
eur to discuss the work of the economic offices of the Department, our accom- 
jishments during the past year, and our current problems and objectives. 

Most agencies of the Government have to deal with items which are of interest 
to other agencies as well. It is clear then that the responsibilities and operations 

volved need explanation and clarification if agency work is to be understood. 
| doubt that any office or area in any of the numerous Government agencies has 

more difficult or varied assignment of responsibilities than does the economic 
rea of the Department of State. For example, we participate in nearly 40 inter- 
geney committees. I have taken the occasion to review a number of hearings 
the past, prior to appearing before you today, and find all kinds of questions 
‘rowing out of this multiplicity of responsibilities. In addition, I wish to note 
at we have been subjected to a number of searching inquiries by three separate 
roups, including the Hoover Commission, in addition to our own during the past 
year. One of these was specifically directed by the Congress in its appropriations 
tion last year. I can assure the committee that we have suffered from this 
oubt and uncertainty in the past, and last year came to the conclusion that if 

# were to do our job as the American people would want it done, we would have 
» reorganize the economic area in such a way as to make its operations under- 
standable and explainable. That reorganization has now taken place, and we 
hope we have achieved our purpose. 

During the last 2 years we have reappraised all of our operations. On the 
basis of our conclusions we have made changes both of organization and of fune- 
ons which we believe make our work more effective within the limits of our 
linances. We think they make our setup more understandable and clear. We 
have reduced the number of units; we have made changes in titles in order to 

scribe more accurately the units and the problems with which they deal; and 

e have streamlined our operations with an eye to the attainment of maximum 
results from our resources and efforts. 

As a part of this statement, we are submitting two charts for the committee’s 
ittention showing (1) the former organization under which we operated prior 

the reorganization; (2) the new organization which was put into effect 

> weeks ago. We hope that these charts will answer a number of the questions 

the committee put to us last year. Let me briefly summarize what we have done 
s you look at the charts before you. 

The previously existing Office of International Materials Policy and the Office 

Eeonomie Defense and Trade Policy have been abolished and their functions 
ombined in a new Office of International Trade and Resources with the follow- 
ng Divisions: Trade Agreements and Treaties, International Resources, Eco- 
mic Defense, Fuels, and International Business Practices. We have renamed 

e previous Office of Financial and Development Policy the Office of Inter- 
itional Financial and Development Affairs; the Monetary Affairs Staff is re- 
esignated the International Finance Division, and the Investment and Economie 
Development Staff becomes the Economic Development Division; the Lend-Lease 

d Surplus Property Division supplants the Lend-Lease and Surplus Property 


Staff, 
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The name of the Office of Transport and Communications Policy has been 
changed to the Office of Transport and Communications; the Aviation Policy 
Staff and the Telecommunications Policy Staff have been renamed the Aviation 
Division and the Telecommunications Division, respectively. The shipping func- 
tions about which we have not reached a final organizational decision are carried 
within this Office under a shipping adviser. 

Now I would like to review briefly the functions and some of the problems 
in each of the three Offices of the Economic Area, beginning with the Office 
of International Trade and Resources and its Trade Agreements and Treaties 
Division, International Resources Division, Economic Defense Division, Fuels 
Division and International Business Practices Division. 

As you are well aware, the Congress is now occupied with consideration 
of the President’s foreign economic program. ‘The Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division has the responsibility for coordinating on the staff level the 
executive branch position on this program. In addition, this Division is charged 
with “backstopping” both the GATT negotiations and the Japanese trade 
agreements negotiations. The former is in active progress, the latter in a stage 
of preparation which will develop into full negotiations about mid-February 
These activities, I assure you, are extensive and require many people both here 
and abroad. 

During next year, this Division, on behalf of the United States, is expected 
to complete the negotiation of revision on both the substantive and organiza 
tional provisions of this agreement with the 34 contracting party countries. As 
an indication of the pressures under which this Division will work, the com 
mittee is aware, I am sure, that those nations actively allied with us in our 
security efforts and those remaining uncommitted, will be vigilantly watching the 
direction of United States trade policies as they may affect their economic 
positions and influence their policy determinations. This is the Division that 
must be prepared to move immediately into a whole series of multilateral tarif! 
negotiations as soon as H. R. 1 is enacted into law. These multilateral nego 
tiations must begin immediately if the authority of the act is to be fully used 
This is the Division which must carry the brunt of that work. 

It is also significant that the Trade Agreements and Treaties Division will 
face new and difficult problems arising from the interpretation and application 
of the revised provisions of the GATT which, because of their significance as 
precedents as well as their intrinsic importance, will require extensive inter 
agency consideration and high-level consultation with other governments. 

The committee will also wish to know that this is the unit charged with the 
continuing program of negotiating treaties of friendship, Commerce, and navi 
gation, and adapting them to existing circumstances and policies. Efforts will 
be continued to have these treaties serve to facilitate the flow of private United 
States investment abroad, particularly toward underdeveloped countries, and 
generally to afford a broad legal framework for the protection of American bus 
ness and property rights abroad. 

Unless one has been engaged in actual negotiations, it is hard to realize how 
extensive an operation a treaty negotiation is. For example, the recent) 
signed friendship, commerce, and navigation treaty with Germany, which has 
been submitted to the Congress this session, was the result of the work of a dozen 
subcommittees, in addition to plenary sessions and various ad hoc groups which 
on 65 separate occasions met with the Germans over a period of 25 calendar days 
here in Washington. These sessions were preceded by complementary negotiat 
ing sessions in Bonn before resuming in Washington. We have not assessed 
the man-hours involved in this operation, but they certainly must be in the 
thousands. This kind of treaty is very important to the average American who 
does business or even travels abroad. This treaty has been selected by way of 
example as an average type of operation in which the Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division is engaged. 

We have tried to demonstrate how great a workload this Division must carry 
Much of it is new. We are therefore urgently seeking an increase of five posi- 
tions to take care of the increased workload in the Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division. This is the only increase requested in our total budget. 

Another aspect of the work of the Office of International Trade and Resources 
has to do with materials and commodities. The Department of State must 
possess competence in dealing with problems arising in these fields because these 
are materials and commodities which are traded on world markets and in which 
intervention by governments is involved and form a large part of the trade 
between this country and our friendly allies abroad. To deal with these and 
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is is the function of the International Resources Division. This 


related problen 


a is the Division that deals with such troublesome problems as arise concerning, 
on for example, rubber on which very difficult negotiations are required to permit 
- this Government to remain on good terms with producing countries. 
od One of the basic commodities groups for which we have established a sep- 
arate division because of the workload involved is fuels, including petroleum. 
ids These have important foreign-relations aspects which require the Department 
Lone to deal with them. The Department’s work is taken care of in this respect b) 
a the Fuels Division. In discharging its responsibility, the Fuels Division must 
sie concern itself with private investments abroad totaling nearly one-third of all 
United States private foreign investment, operations of United States nationals 
on in virtually every foreign country outside of the Iron Curtain; foreign oil re 
al corves of United States nationals substantially larger than the total reserves 
the located in the United States; and commodities involving delicate questions of 
veil national sovereignty and other controversial issues of many countries. This 
tn Division provided the required staff assistance in connection with the difficul 
ze ties Which arose in Tran and elsewhere as a result of the nationalization of the 
r Iranian oil industry in 1951. 
ere Still another aspect of the work of the Office of International Trade and 
‘ast-West trade controls. I need not remind the com- 


Resources is so-called F 
mittee of the importance for this Government to develop appropriate policies in 
A the field of strategic trade controls and related measures Which are required 
As to impede the growth of the Soviet bloc, including Communist China. This re- 






om sponsibility for the Departinent is centered in our Economic Defense Division 
our which has the responsibility of coordinating the activities of the Department 0 
the state with those of other Departments and agencies of the executive branch 
mic concerned, including Commerce, Treasury, Defense, and FOA, among others 
hat This is the Division that has had to carry the brunt of work for the Department 
riff iy connection with the recent review of the export trade control lists with Great 
esc Britain and the other countries which are parties to free world efforts in this 
sed. field. 

Finally, the Office of International Trade and Resources concerns itself with 
will yternational business practices and has 2 separate division for that purpose 
tion That Division deals with the Department's interest in the following matters for 
ep as which it has responsibility : foreign restrictive business practices; the encour: 
iter asement by appropriate means of productive competitive private enterprise in 

other countries ; the protection abroad of American interests in patents, trade- 
the merks, and copyrights ; and the furthering of the international exchange of 
AVI technology among free-world countries. This Division has recently been en 
will vaved in steering the elaborate negotiations involved in the acceptance of a new 
ited convention for the international protection of copyrights by the 40 countries con- 
and copned and subsequently with the presentation of the convention to the Con- 
bus eress for ratification. 

That, in general, describes the operations of the Office of International Trad 
how id Resources. 
ontls Let us next turn to the Office of International Finance and Development 
| has \ffairs. This Office is concerned with those financial and economic matters 
lozen vhich have an important bearing on the free-world’s efforts to achieve a rate ot 
vhich economic progress sufficient to maintain confidence, political stability, and an 
days ippropriate military posture. In discharging its responsibilities, this Office 
ptint must deal with the foreign economic policy aspects of loans, grants, and 
essed technieal Cooperation made available by the United States. These are impor- 
1 the tant among the tools with which this (iovernment works to meet political and 
p who economie problems of the underdeveloped eountries and to advance and con- 
ay of solidate the economic strength of the more developed countries of the free world, 

s and We have been continuously concerned with the best application of such economic 
sistance as this Government as a whole decides to make available. “Phe eco- 

‘ATTY nomic Weakness of many critically located countries may he one of the great 
posi- perils of their continued existence as a part of the free world. Improvement 
and n economic conditions of such countries would not only have beneficial political 


esults but would also open up new markets and sources of supply important 


urces to ourselves as well as to countries of Western Europe and Japan. 
It is the function of this Office, in addition, to encourage, both in broad prin- 


must 

these ciple and in specific cases, economic development abroad through investment, 
which including measures on the part of foreign governments which are favorable te 
Frade the growth of private enterprise and the investment of private capital, and 


b and 
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development programs and policies of foreign countries and suggest modifica. 
tions to increase their effectiveness. 

We have reviewed and made comments on the investment laws of Greece. 
Turkey, Formosa, and other countries, the names of which, for obvious reasons, 
I hesitate to give. In accordance with the foreign economic policy of the Presj- 
dent, we have instituted, among our diplomatic and other missions abroad, q 
program designed to stimulate in every way available to us, improved ¢ondi- 
tions for United States investors, in particular, and private investment gen- 
erally. We expect continuing significant efforts in this direction. 

Other governments, too, are concerned with these matters and it is on the 
basis of this mutual concern that the Department of State must of necessity 
be involved in their consideration. Progress in physical reconstruction and in 
production now permits focusing attention on vital financial problems, as eyi.- 
denced by plans for convertibility. The United States is intimately involved 
in these developments because of our importance as a great trading Nation and 
because of the contribution which convertibility would have on free world 
economic strength. This Office will be concerned with problems on convertibility 
of sterling and other currencies, the nature and extent of United States financia| 
support; formulation of a charter for the new International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC) and plans for its presentation to Congress for approval; United 
States participation in the International Monetary Fund, and United States 
positions on matters arising in the fund; future payments relationships among 
countries now belonging to the European Payments Union, including its possib 
liquidation and settlement of countries’ obligations to it; and the relaxation of 
exchange restrictions. 

Still another responsibility of the Office of International Financial and Deyel- 
opment Affairs is that of dealing with lend-lease and surplus property. The 
Department is obliged to give foreign-policy guidance on the disposal of excess 
property abroad according to Public Law 152. This, it does through the Lend- 
Lease and Surplus Property Division. This Division will continue to be respon 
sible for the long-range management and administration of the lend-lease and 
surplus-property agreements, having a potential return to the United States « 
approximately $24 billion. From July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, a tota 
of $170 million was received by the United States on the lend-lease and surplus 
property accounts, of which approximately $150 million was in dollars and 
the balance was in local currency, real estate, and settlement of claims. Thi 
committee may be interested in the fact that this Division is currently engaged 
in negotiating for the return of lend-lease vessels from the Soviet Union and 
also with caring for the Department's interests in the sale of surplus militar 
stocks abroad. 

Turning next to international transportation and communications, we 
concerned with a great many subjects in this field which make heavy demands 
on the Department. The Office of Transport and Communications has t! 
responsibility. The world position of the United States derives in part fr 
the ability of our citizens, assisted when necessary by our Government, to } 
ticipate in international shipping, air transport, inland transport, and com- 
munications services. The Congress has long recognized the commercial 
defense values of an adequate merchant marine, of worldwide commercial 
transport operations, and of extensive facilities for electronic communications 
Government assistance is required if the public welfare is to be taken cart 
in these matters. Moreover, it is highly essential for the protection of Ameri 
private interests dealing abroad, because, outside the United States, transport 
tion and communications businesses are largely nationalized, are directed 
separate governmental ministries, and are generally regarded as instrun 
of national policy and prestige. This difference is basic to many of the probl 
with which this Office must deal. 
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We have also continued our efforts to persuade other countries to forego 
arrangements to reserve commercial cargoes to national-flag vessels; and have 
peen Working on the establishment of a Government-industry committee on oil 
pollution matters as required by the United Nations Final Act of the Interna- 
tional Oil Pollution Conference, 1954. 

This Office also includes an Aviation Division which is required to provide staff 
ssistance on important international aviation matters. Foreign efforts to 
restrict United States commercial aviation continue to increase in numbers and 

itensity. During the past year we have been actively engaged in air-transport 
wgotiations with Canada, India, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Venezuela, 
vortugal, and Germany, involving political and defense considerations and 
nvolving commercial considerations as required by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
Ww3s. Active efforts are now under way te conclude air-transport agreements 
with a number of countries. Requests for amendment and interpretation of the 
i, existing agreements require continuing attention to assure a progressive 
ievelopment of United States aviation consistent with foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States. 

An effective foreign policy for this Government in the field of telecommunica- 
tions requires continuing international negotiation and agreement. This is the 
responsibility of the Telecommunications Division. For example, the operation 
of existing radio services requires constant government-to-government discussions 
to reduce or eliminate harmful interference to essential international and 
lomestic broadcasting services as well as the safety services of aeronautical 
nd marine radio. Similar discussions are required in connection with the 
inaintenance and installation of new uses of radio, such as wholly new techniques 
for the commercial and military utilization of radio waves, guided missiles, and 
nternational television. 

This completes a summary rundown of our organization and operations. Need- 
ess to Say, We are involved in extensive international negotiations. On different 
cccasions We have submitted for the record lists of international conferences in 
which we have participated in the past. This is a continuing load which, if 
inything, tends to increase every year. We are now working under great pres- 
sure and there is no immediate prospect that any part of our work is likely to 
decrease in the foreseeable future. As a matter of fact, we anticipate increasing 
demands for our services. To handle these heavy responsibilitis we are request- 
ug 217 positions and $1,523,840. This figure includes the 5 new positions at 
885,345 which have been referred to previously and represents an increase over 
e allocation for the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Roonry. Please concern yourself with this requested increase 
of 835,545, Mr. Secretary. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Waceu. The reduction in force which has occurred in the last 
{8 months, as I mentioned before, from 321 to 212, leaves our area 
completely understaffed, and unable to cope with the problems with 
which we are confronted in this particular area in three major items 
with which we are dealing at this time. namely : 

H. R. 1, which is an extension of the Trade Agreements Act for a 
5-year period; 

The renegotiations of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which has been taking place in Geneva since the latter part of October; 

And the third item is the problem in connection with the Japanese 
trade-agreement negotiations. 

The increased load in the comparatively short time I have been i: 
is so noticeable that we have people doing more overtime work and 
Sunday work than I think it is good practice to do, and I think it is 
principally because of the fact that we have been short of staff in these 
unportant areas due to the increased workload that these three major 
projects have brought to us. 

Mr. Rooney. What are you going to do with these additional 
people / 

Mr. Wavern. Put them to work and do a better job on what we are 
doing and release some of the people who have been working 10 and 

2 hours a day. We are wearing out our people. I am afr aid some 
of our people will break down and that will be a very bad loss. 

Mr. Rooney. We wouldn’t want that to happen, of course. It is 
pretty hard, though, to balance the budget. It seems to me that it is 
important to try and balance the budget. 

Mr. Wavau. Sir? 

Mr. Roonry. It seems to me to be important to try and balance 
the budget. 

Mr. Waven. I could not be in more complete accord, but after 4) 
years in working with business, in private business, I would like t 
put on the record that I have never, in 40 years of business, seen people 
work as hard as have the people in the departments working on these 
particular projects. Never have I seen people work longer hours. 
| think after you go to a certain extent they become ineffective 
working too hard. 


SALE OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Secretary, this is the area in which the matter of 
possible sale of agriculture surplus to Soviet Russia would b 
considered 4 

Mr. Waveu. Yes. This is the area in which all agricultural dis 
posal is considered. 

I might add that the work in connection with Publie Law 480 in our 
area alone has taken more than one man’s time to develop a com- 
pletely new approach. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the position of the Department with regard 
to such a proposal ¢ 
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Mr. Waven. I am preparing right now a statement, and 1 am sorry 
I do not have it, as to the Departme nt of State’s position on the dis- 
posal of agricultural surpluses. 

| am to go before the House Committee on Appropriations—Agri- 
culture, Mr. Jamie Whitten’s committee, and I will have a published 
statement which is being redrafted today outlining the position of 
the Department of State which I would be happy to put into this 
record, too, after it goes into the record there. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would let us in on it ? 

Mr. Waven. As to the attitude of the Department of State on sale 
to Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Waueu. The Soviet Russia position is a position that the De- 
partment of States does not—— 

Mr. Wizeer. Should this be on the record 4 

Mr. Roonry. We read it in the newspapers from time to time. 
What is amazing about this? 

Mr. Wizeer. I don’t know. I wondered what the Secretary was 
going to say. I just wished to raise the caution that perhaps it should 
not. be. 

Mr. Wavuen. What I would much rather talk about, and what has 
taken a greater amount of time, is the overall problem on the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the subject in which we are interested at 
the moment. We are interested in the subject of sales of our agri- 
cultural surpluses to Soviet Russia to help feed their people. They 
have a serious agricultural crisis which was admitted by Malenkov 
the day before yesterday. 

Mr. Waveu. The decision as to the sale of agricultural products to 
Soviet Russia is not a decision that is made by the Department of 
State alone. 

The decision with reference to disposal of agricultural surpluses 
to Soviet Russia and to all countries as far as that is concerned is 
correlated by Clarence Francis, a personal appointee of the President, 
and the Department of State is 1 agency out of 5 agencies that meet 
with him in that connection. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. 

[ am merely inquiring with regard to the position of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Waveu. As to our position ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Waven. Our position with reference to the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses is trading for strategic materials; we have favored 
sale in some Instances and in some instance we have not. 

Mr. Roonry. In what instances have you favored it / 

Mr. Waverr. This is the Department of State position that I do not 
think should be publicized because this is just 1 out of 5 agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. But we are now interested only in what the State 
Department has to say about it. 

Mr. Waven. As far as the State Department is concerned, the 
State Department position has been that we would sell any perishable 
material, agricultural surpluses, to Russia for any needed strategic 
material we could get in exchange for it. 
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Mr.Roonry. Well, we finally have it on the record. 

Do you care to develop that now ? 

Mr. Waveu. I don’t know how much more you would like to de- 
velop it. 

Mr. Rooney. I wondered if you did. 

Mr. Waveun. No, I don’t care to at the moment. 


DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


I would like to develop the whole Public Law 480 program we have 
been interested in. I think that has taken so much work that I think 
that is more important as far as we are concerned because of the 
enormity of the problem. 

Mr. Rooney. You may do so. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr. Waven. In connection with Public Law 480, it goes back to 
September of 1953, and I happened to be in Pakistan when the 
first load of wheat arrived there which the Congress handled 
admirably and so promptly, and I have never seen people who were 
happier because their physical and financial lives were saved by it. 

When I came back I reported to the Secretary of State as to what 
I had seen happen there, and the happening was that they didn’t 
want to give that wheat to everybody. 

If a person could afford to pay for that. wheat they wanted to let 
them pay for the wheat, counter part the money— 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “they” to whom do you refer ? 

Mr. Waveu. Pakistan. Pakistan wanted to give it to people who 
could not afford to pay for it in their own country. 

They wanted to sell it, put the money in a counterpart fund, and 
then use that money to build projects within their country with 
our approval, and at the same time give a man a bonus of a fourth 
of a day’s wages in wheat. 

When I reported that the Secretary of State when I came back he 
said “Why don’t we do more of that?” 

We started in November of 1953 with five other agencies of the 
Government to develop the program for the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural products which we in the State Department have been very 
much in favor of. 

We proposed the original $1 billion which we thought could be 
disposed of in a 3-year term in which the concurrence was obtained 
from the other agencies, and out of those discussions which were 
chaired by Under Secretary Morse of Agriculture, Public Law 480 
developed where there are $480 million under title 1, $300 million 
under title 2, and from September 9, 1954, to January 10, when the 
President’s message went up reporting on Public Law 480, arrange- 
ments had been made for the disposal of $453 million of agricultural 
commodities—-$453 million out of $700 million—the $700 million to 
be for 3 years, and that has been all programed and arranged, it has 
not all been shipped though some has 
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TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. How much has been shipped ? 

Mr. Wauen. I don’t have exact figures. Very little. 

Mr. Roonry. You can get the figures from Agriculture, I take it? 
| should like to have that figure inserted in the record at this point. 

do understand it is very little and as of last October it was 
negligible. 

Mr. Wavuen. We didn’t get orders until September 9. And you 
understand these are all negotiated contracts. These are not gifts. 
In other words, when you negotiate one of these contracts with a 
country, that negotiation has to be completed within that country. 

The fact of the matter is that our largest single negotiation is with 
Japan and that has not as yet been aproved by the. Japanese Diet. 

We received within the last week the Pakistan approval, and I 
think the movements will go forward very much faster. 

I think from September 9 to January 20 to make arrangements 
within our country and to handle negotiations preliminary for $453 
million took a lot of time. 

There has been no disposition not to do it, sir, but it is just a phys- 
ical impossibility to make these negotiations. These are not gifts. 
Too many people get the impression these are gifts They are not. 

They not only must be sold but they must be negoti: ited, and what 
is going to be done with the money that comes back has to be accounted 
for. 

Mr. Roonry. When you insert the details of the amount shipped 
will you please give us the figures as of two dates, November 1, 1954, 


and as of the latest date that you can give us? 


Mr. Waueu. Yes,sir. I will be ol: ad to get it. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


The following information was furnished by the Department of Agriculture: 
TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 SHIPMENTS 


(a) As of November 1, 1954, no shipments had been made. 

(b) As of February 5, 1955, there had been actually shipped by the Yugoslav 
Government 8 shiploads of wheat approximating 100,000 tons, valued at about 
Sj million, f. 0. b. This represents a portion of the total Yugoslav purchases for 
January and February shipment of 415,000 tons with an estimated value $27.5 
million, f. 0. b. 

In addition the following commodities have been purchased for February and 
March shipments : 


| 
| Estimated f. 0. b. 


Commodity Tons 
: price 


75, 000 $4, 500, 000 
50, 000 3, 400, 000 
70, 000 4, 450, 000 


195, 000 2, 350, 000 


PAYMENT IN STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. Couprert. Mr. Waugh, what sort of strategic materials are used 
in payment of the wheat under these contracts you have been nego- 
tiating ? 








Mr. Waven. There have been no contracts completed. Were yo 
talking about the Russian situation ? 

Mr. Covuperr. Speaking generally of the contracts you referred to, 
that is in the bartering of this wheat. Are they all barter contracts! 

Mr. Waven. No. 

Mr. Couperr. I thought you said earlier they were all barter con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Waven. No. The Brazil transaction was for monosite sand, 
for instance. 

Mr. Couperr. Isn't that a barter transaction # 

Mr. Waveu. Yes, partly, and $200,000, also, for Export-Import 
Bank 1-year credit. In other words, you might get a deal where you 
are making a contract, in which you might have part cash and part in 
strategic materials. 

Mr. Witper. Public Law 480 spells out three titles under that act. 
We might get strategic materials, we might set aside a certain amount 
for grants in aid, a certain amount for the exchange of persons pro- 
eram, or a certain amount for regular administrative expenses of the 
Government. 

Those are the specific items that might be covered within any specific 
agreement. 

Mr. Waven. You might do that all within one agreement. That is 
what takes the negotiating time. 

Mr. Coupert. I take it these contracts are not classified information? 

Mr. Wavueu. No, the completed contracts are not. In fact, in the 
President’s report on Public Law 480 on the day of January 10 he 
gives a typical outline. I have it in the report to the Agriculture 
Committee but I didn’t bring it here. He tells what we did in Japan 
and the other country I think was Turkey. 

Mr. Wixper. After the negotiations are consummated. While un- 
der negotiation I assume we wouldn't want it known. 

Mr. Waveu, That is what you meant, after they are completed ? 

Mr. Couprerr. Yes. 

That is all. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have folks from the Department of Agriculture 


working in your area / 

Mr. Waven. No, sir; not from the Department of Agriculture. 
We have our own people. 

We have a few people working on agricultural commodities ful 
time in our area, but none from the Department of Agriculture. 

We work very closely with the Department of Agriculture, however. 
We have to in this particular type of transaction. 

Mr. Roonry. All right, Mr. Waugh. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT, INTELLIGENCE, DOMESTIC 


The next item is that which appears beginning at page 60 of the 
justifications, entitled “Special Assistant, lntelligenc ‘e, Domestic.’ 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 60, 61, and 62 of 


the justifications. 
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» VO! “4 ; mat?) . — ee _— 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 
cd to, Erecutive direction and policy formulation—Special Assistant, Intelligence, 
acts ¢ domestic 
PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 
con- 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 ramen Pr 
sand adecTease 
Unit ae 
Num-; Annual |Num-, Annual |Num-) Annual | Num- /Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 
port . — ere _ coc 
> you Office of the Special Assistant 56 | $375, 730 56 | $375, 730 66 | $438, 005 +10 +62, 275 
rt in Office of Intelligence Research: 
) Office of the Director 13 104, 390 13 104, 390 13 104, 390 
Division of Functional Intelli- 
act gence 12 91, 130 12 91, 130 12 91, 130 
, Division of Research for 
oOunt { S. S. R. and Eastern 
. Kurope 32 222, 445 32 222, 445 32 222, 445 
pro- Division of Research for Far 
f t he East 29 190, 850 29 190, 850 20 190, 850 
Division of Research for Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa 19 120, 885 19 120, 885 19 120, 885 
01h Division of Research for West- 
PCT ern Europe 23 163,140} 23) 163,140 23 | 163,140 
lbivision of Research for Ameri- 
: can Republics 15 86, 550 15 86, 550 15 86, 550 
1at is ; 
otal, Office of Intelligence 
Research 143 979, 390 143 979, 390 143 979, 390 
Hy } 
On: Office of Libraries and Intelligence 
1 the Acquisition 
Office of the Director 7 54, 475 7 54, 475 7 54, 475 
O he Division of Biographie Informa- 
tion 25 134, 650 25 134, 650 25 134, 650 
Iture Division of Aequisition and 
apan Distribution 23 126, 380 23 126, 380 23 126, 380 
Library Division . 38 179, 115 38 179, 115 38 179, 115 
> uD- Total, Office of Libraries and 
Intelligence Acquisition 93 494, 620 93 494, 620 93 494, 620 
”) Total, special assistant, In- j 
d : telligence 292 |1, 849, 740 2902 1, 849, 740 302 (1,912,015 +10 +62, 275 
MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 
Iture 
. , ‘ eas - a wees Increase or 
| Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 dinernaac 
ture. Object classification a fee es — — 
Man- Man- Man- Man- | 
full years Amount years Amount years Amount years Amount 
Personal services 
ever. Part-time employment 1.1 $Y, 545 1.1 $Y, 545 My $9, 545 
Temporary employment 5 1, 450 8 1, 450 5 1, 450 
Overtime and holiday 
pay 4, 200 4, 200 4, 200 
Nightwork differential 100 100 100 
Total personal services 1.6 15, 295 1.6 15. 295 1.6 15, 295 
2 Travel 14, 900 14, 900 14, 900 
f the S Supplies and materials 27, 009 27, 140 27, 140 
: 9 Equipment 25,150 25,150 25,150 
15 ‘Taxes and.assessments._-- 70 70 70 
b2 ol Total nonsalary obliga- 
tions ‘ 67,129 67, 260 67, 260 
Grand total obligations. 82, 424 82, 555 82, 555 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $1,994,570, an increase 
requested of $62,275. 

This would entail 10 additional positions in the Office of the Special 
Assistant. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you havea statement, Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstrone. I have. I would like to submit it for the record 
and summarize it briefly orally for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, today I am presenting infor- 
mation which I hope will add to your understanding of the program and re- 
quirements of the Department’s intelligence organization. In order to fulfill 
our responsibilities to the Secretary and to the national-intelligence community, 
302 positions at an annual rate of $1,912,015 will be required for fiscal year 
1956. This is an increase of 10 urgently needed positions, which represents 
a necessary adjustment following upon the 37 percent reduction in staff between 
1953 and 1954. Even if these positions are approved, the organization will have 
42 percent less staff than at the time of the Korean outbreak in 1950, despite the 
fact that the need for intelligence has risen to its highest level since World 
War IT. 

There is little immediate likelihood of a significant reduction of international 
tension or for settlement of major political problems through negotiation with 
the U. 8. S. R. Instead, there is every indication that the Communist bloc will 
continue unabated its efforts at promoting discord among the countries of the 
free world, while still considering the possibility of all-out war to gain its 
desired objectives. 

To meet this overriding problem, to strengthen the free world’s alliances, to 
assist the uncommitted countries in withstanding Communist pressure—all ¢all 
for the continuous evaluation of United States foreign policy in light of ever 
changing current conditions. To do this, it is necessary that the acquisition, by 
whatever means possible, and evaluation of all possible significant information 
be a continual, effective process, in order to maintain an accurate, current, and 
complete reservoir of all intelligence pertinent to the formulation and executio! 
of United States foreign policy. Virtually every international operation or pro- 
posed move on our part requires up-to-date precisely assessed intelligence re- 
garding the strength, capabilities, and intentions of the other countries which 
may be concerned either directly or indirectly. 

My office, as part of the national intelligence system, has been assigned these 
collection and evaluation responsibilities in the fields of poltical, sociological, 
cultural, and physchological intelligence. The national-intelligence system, under 
authority of the National Security Act of 1947, was based largely on already 
available facilities of the Federal Government. As an integral component of 
the system, the Office of the Special Assistant furnishes the Department with 
intelligence necessary for the formulation and execution of foreign policy, while 
at the same time furnishing intelligence to the other intelligence agencies acting 
in concert in support of the National Security Council. Our collection system 
makes wide use of the facilities of the farflung Foreign Service outposts in 
obtaining, through close collaboration with the geographic bureaus, information 
and materials flowing into the Department which are required for production of 
timely intelligence. 

I would like to discuss a few of the more significant problems which confront 
United States intelligence officers daily. 

First, development of effective intelligence necessitates a continuous steady 
level of effort as regards the acquisition and evaluation of data. The factual! 
background required to develop a requested estimate in a reasonably short period 
of time must be available in evaluated form before the need for the specifi 
estimate becomes apparent. Only by a steady accretion and constant evaluation 
of factual data can an intelligence program be developed which will produce 
when put to the fullest test. Facts are not collected and evaluated just to 
answer a specific question, but to provide a reservoir of intelligence against 
which to draw data needed to solve a variety of problems. Consequently, I 
must stress the point that the intelligence organization we are building today 
will have to serve our needs in the distant and unpredictable future. The 
quality and quantity of evaluated intelligence upon which we can draw for 
necessary policy formulation in the future will be determined by the resources 
presently available for producing that reservoir. 

Secondly. acquisition of new and reliable material from behind the Iron 
Curtain daily becomes increasingly complicated. Access to Such information 
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is blocked off by formidable barriers. Printed material for foreign and home 
consumption is usually slanted to give an optimistic picture of achievement. 
Painstaking effort is required on the part of our intelligence groups to piece 
together distorted and incomplete information to give a reliable estimate of a 
situation on which a reasonably sound decision can be based. Compare this 
with the process of intelligence acquisition by an unfriendly power in a democ- 
racy such as the United States where foreign agents find up-to-date information 
on many segments of the American economy and scene readily accessible. 

Third, in this age of shrunken boundaries and regional alinements involving 
almost every section of the world, no area can be left uncovered by our intel- 
ligence processes if our estimates are to reflect all significant factors. Never- 
theless, the geographic coverage which we are able to provide has been 
reduced by the application of rigorous standards of economy. This, in an age 
when intelligence is essentially global in character, presents a problem. 

In order to avoid repeating what I have told the committee in prior years 
as regards the basic organization and functions of the intelligence area, I 
have omitted much detail from my opening remarks here today. I sincerely 
hope that the committee will consider favorably the modest increase of 10 
positions Which is being requested in order that our organization can fulfill its 
obligations to the national security. 


Mr. Coupvert. Mr. Armstrong, have you had any reductions in 
force recently ? 

Mr. ARMsTRONG. Not since 1953; no, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. You have had approximately the same number of 
people engaged in your branch as you have had heretofore? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. “Yes, sir. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Couprerr. Has there been an increase in volume since your last 
budget was approved ¢ 

Mr. ArMstronG. There has been a steady increase in the last 5 or 6 
years, and in the last year there has been no letup in the increase, 
with the result that in the particular office we have been discussing 
we have been running overtime every month, unpaid for. 

Mr. Coupert. Did you run overtime last ye: *ar, and the year before ? 

Mr, Armstronc. We ran overtime both years, and our workload 
has been rising fairly steadily. This past year it averaged 150 man- 
hours a month overtime for that staff. That is only for our profes- 
sional people. The clerical people are not included in that. 

Mr. Couperr. Would the addition of 10 persons eliminate the over- 
time? In other words, was the addition of 10 persons estimated on 
the basis of eliminating that overtime ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. The 10 positions break down into 7 professional 
people who will be placed into the area sections in this staff. 

We have five sections on an area basis, which are as follows: East- 
ern European, Western European, Far Eastern, Near and Middle 
Kast, and the Latin American section. We will put, as I recall it, 2 
into the Eastern European Section, and 1 in each of the others. 

These are the professional people, and then there will be three 
stenographers and clerks to add to the staff. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly that this document is not 
secret—this information which you have handed to the committee? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is correct. If you would care to have me, 
sir, I would take it back and retype it for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Strike the words “secret” off it. We will not let it 
leave the room, anyway, and within the next couple of days every 
member will have an opportunity to read it. 

It seems as though it may be highly interesting, and we will, then, 
return it to Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. ArmstronG. That will be fine. 

Mr. Rocnry. If there are no further questions, we thank you gen- 
tlemen, very much. 

Mr. Armstronc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WepNeEsDAy, Fepruary 9, 1955. 


Conpuct oF Diplomatic anp ConstLar ReLatTions Wir Forerien 
(JOVERN MENTS 


BurEAU oF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD J. SPARKS, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

GEORGE M. CZAYO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order, 

During the luncheon recess, I read every word of these papers which 
this morning were stamped “secret,” and subsequently declassified 
here in our presence. 

I now wonder how the word “secret” ever got on them. 

Mr. Wirper. Mr. Chairman, did you want an answer to that ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wizser. Mr. Armstrong said that there were attachments which 
were secret and that this final document which still bears the classi- 
fication had been purged of this classified document, and so it was no 
longer classified. 

Mr. Rooney. We have wasted valuable time in dealing with this 
and in striking out the word “secret,” signing for it, and all of that 
business. 

The next item, gentlemen, is that to be found beginning with page 
69 of the justifications, which is the item for the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

At this point we shall insert pages 69 and 74 of the justifications 
for the record. 





(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


S not Activity: Conpuct oF DipLoMaTic AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN 


10? CouNTRIES, BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


> Mme, Domestic 


; PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 
let it 
Very Increase o1 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 ade 
aecrease 


then ; : : . 
’ Num-,| Annual |Num- Annual |Num-; Annual |Num-} Annual 


ber rate ber rate ber | rate ber | rate 
vel- Office of Assistant Secretary 32 | $211, 320 35 | $235, 355 35 | $235, 355 
5 Office of Regional American A ffairs 18 129, 160 20 137, 484 20 137, 484 
Office of Middle American Affairs 19 132, 655 20 137, 405 23 159, 185 
Oftice of South American Affairs Di 149, 720 20 145, 925 23 166, 055 


Total, Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 622, 855 95 656, 169 101 698, 079 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


Man- 
years Amount vears Amount 


Man- Amount Man- Amount — 


Object classification 
i { Ca ) years years 


Personal services: Overtime and 
holiday pay $2, 008 


Total personal services ‘ 2, 0O8 


rravel = 8, 527 
(8 Supplies and materials 192 
Total, nonsalary obligations. 8, 719 


Grand total, obligations. _- 10, 727 
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Foreign Service 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | [crease or 
decreas« 


" | 
Num- 
ber | 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


Amount ber 


Amount Amount Amount 


Total, American personnel a 618 |$3, 576, 978 618 |$3, 677, 047 705 |$4, 207, 262 
Deduct lapse +20 | +117, 97! —6 —36, 770 -1i —79, 187 
Add 

Terminal leave 61 341,117 16 96, 200 5 96, 200 

Differentials 62, 1: 60, 740 62, 740 

Pay in excess 13, O8S 14, 001 16, 040 


Total 699 | 4,111, 128 | 3,811, 218 7 4, 303, 0: 55 


Total, local employees 446 582, 2 46: 653, 490 Of 729, 090 
Deduct laps« —4 —3, 642 } —5, 671 —7 —9, 451 
Add 

Terminal leave 10 13,2 3 , 400 : 4, 400 
Differentials 33 , 000 . 000 
Pay in excess 2, 25 2, 568 2, 776 

Total 5 595, OL ) 55, 787 O5 27,815 

Allowances 
Foreign Service Americans . 004, 032 975, 116 
Marine guards , 62 3, 000 


Total ’ 4, 65% , 118, 116 
Total, personal services 5, 852, § 5, 585, 121 


Operating expenses 
Administrative travel 55, 09% 1, 500 91, 500 
Official residence expenses 5, 43: 96, 250 96, 250 
Building operating expenses 238, 86 000 234, 000 
Communications (field) 31, 987 26, 072 142, 552 
Automotive operating ex- 
penses 41, 76 2, 000 43, 050 


Supplies and equipment 147, 857 3, 261 234, 111 
Contractual and  miscella- 
neous | 48, 271 50, 900 56, 320 


Subtotal 759, 265 745, 983 897, 783 


Total 6, 612, 233 6, 331, 104 7, 258, 610 


Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase in the amount of $41.91! 
for domestic service, and $927,506 for Foreign Service. 

The increase in domestic positions would be to the number of | 
while the requested increase in overseas positions would be 123 

Page 76 of the justifications gives a summary of the requested 
creases, by activity. 

We have with us Acting Assistant Secretary Sparks who, in the 
absence of Assistant Secretary Holland, who is in South aise at 
the present time, will make the opening statement for the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Sparks. Mr. Rooney, I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Roonry. I might say that it is a pleasure to greet Mr. Sparks, 
whom I met in Copenhagen several years ago. 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, sir; it was back in 1949. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney, I have a prepared statement here which you may wish 
to have included in the record. 





2ase or 
rease 


Amount 


- $530, 215 
—42, 417 
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Mr. Roonry. Very well; we shall insert the prepared statement in 
the record at this point and ask you to give us the highlights of the 
statement ; I think we can expedite this request. I do not mean, how- 
ever, that we will expedite the granting of 129 new positions. 

(The statement of Mr. Sparks is as follows:) 


We maintain normal and friendly diplomatic relations with the 20 countries 
of Latin America, in each of which we maintain an Embassy. We are also 
joined with all of these countries in a special relationship through the regional 
grouping known as the Organization of American States, and they are members 
of the United Nations. These ties, and the many bonds of history and political 
traditions, afford a continuing means for the representation of the interests of 
the United States, and for taking full account of the interests of Latin America. 
The close cooperation among the members of the inter-American community is 
of vital importance to the security of this country, and is equally important to the 
security ot Latin America and the rest of the free world. 

Very substantial progress has been made toward hemisphere solidarity. 
During the Second World War we received unprecedented political and economic 
cooperation from the Latin American States, in addition to various military 
bases. In 1947 at Rio de Janeiro a treaty for the military defense of this 
hemisphere (and for prevention of aggression within the hemisphere) was signed. 
In 1948 at Bogota a charter for the Organization of American States was adopted. 
In 1951 at Washington the American States set in motion the machinery to work 
out concrete plans for hemisphere defense and for resolving economic problems 
arising out of the Korean emergency. In March 1954 at Caracas the American 
States declared that if international communism came to dominate or control 
the political institution of any American State, it would constitute a threat and 
endanger the peace of the Americas. In December 1954 at Rio de Janeiro a gen- 
eral agreement was reached on the objectives in the economic field and the 
groundwork laid for further cooperation to solve outstanding economic problems. 
In 1956 at Buenos Aires, the American States will again meet to review our 
mutual needs and determine the progress being made to expand and to increase 
the solidarity of the inter-American economy. 

We must be certain that the military assistance program in Latin America is 
an effective instrument of our policy. Our military preparedness is based on 
the principal of collective hemisphere defense and to develop forces which could 
be used for that purpose in accordance with plans prepared by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board. Under this principle of mutual aid, negotiations with 
certain Latin American States deemed capable of carrying out spcific collective 
hemisphere defense roles have been undertaken by the United States for the 
purpose of providing assistance. Our part of this program is to provide modern 
equipment and training, so that military units of certain of the Latin American 
countries can join in the protection of strategic points and vital routes of com- 
munications in case of war. 

One basic problem in Latin America is a rising aspiration on the part of both 
governments and peoples to raise living standards. Our economic policy is 
designed to achieve this aspiration based on the maximum use of free enterprise 
and private capital. As might be expected, this policy is a prime target of ex- 
treme Nationalists, international Communists and other hostile elements who 
are busily engaged in distorting it and creating suspicion of our motives. A 
clear and positive exposition of our policy and its benefits must be brought to 
the people of this hemisphere through an expanded and more flexible informa- 
tion program. It would be an error for us to understimate the strength of the 
anti-United States elements in Latin American or to assume that hemisphere 
solidarity can be taken for granted. 

Technical assistance, through which we endeavor to contribute to the ability 
of others to help themselves, had its beginnings in this area and has had over 
10 years of testing. Here we have had full opportunity to see the results of a 
program which is financed jointly by the Latin American countries and the 
United States. 

Although Latin America has made rapid progress during the last two decades 
in improving the living standards of its people, we hope that the rate of progress 
can be accelerated. The principal way in which this can be done is by in- 
creasing national and per capita productivity in Latin America. Increasing 
their productivity is, of course, fundamentally the responsibility of the Latin 
Americans, but we can help with technical assistance and by supplying loans. 
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Private capital can help in even larger measure wherever other governments 
create the proper climate. 

Of cardinal importance is the maintenance and improvement of the mutually 
profitable trade relationship which in 1953 amounted to 34 percent of our imports 
and 27 percent of our exports. We supplied Latin America with 50 percent of 
their imports and bought 48 percent of their entire exports. The two-way trade 
amounted to $6.4 billion in 19538. We are dependent upon Latin America as a 
prime source of strategic and raw materials. At the same time, Latin America’s 
reliance upon us for items needed for economic development and expansion of 
production facilities, call for our giving appropriate attention to these needs 
Further, a large expanding market in Latin America is of utmost importance 
to the full utilization and growth of the industrial strength of the United 
States. 

Our foreign policy will find vital support through an augmented program of 
educational exchange. ‘he Communists have recognized the tremendous power 
of this medium and are using it without stint in their activities in Latin America 
We must meet this with vigorous measures and have requested an increase ji! 
grants to foreign leaders and specialists, and in aid to American-sponsored 
schools which have an important role in promoting constructive inter-American 
relationships. 

STAFF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE AREA 


The greatly expanded development of the Latin American countries during 
the period 1946-55 in political, economic, military, and cultural fields has in 
creased our responsibilities and the political and economic problems are much 
more difficult and complex than they were in 1946. The Bureau of Inter 
Ameriean Affairs (ARA) is responsible for the general conduct of foreign re 
lations with the 20 countries through the 52 Foreign Service Embassies and 
consulates in Latin America. Staff changes during this period reflect (a) the 
transfer and liquidation of war agencies immediately after the war, (6) the 
Department’s reorganization of 1949-50, (¢) the tremendous rise in consular 
services, (d@) the drastic budget reductions from 1952 to 1955, and (e) the trans 
fer of Agricultural attachés to the Department of Agriculture. 


1956 


Domestic, ARA 101 $710, 279 
Foreign Service 1, 204 7, 258, 610 


Total._.- es , 176 1, 305 7, 968, S89 


During the 1946-55 period, the staff reductions for this area were 43 positions 
(31 percent) in domestic service and 846 positions (44 percent) in the Foreign 
Service. In addition, 50 agriculture positions were transferred during fiscal 
year 1955 to the Department of Agriculture. Although administrative improve 
ments and economy are being strictly enforced, the recent reductions were too 
great and many essential activities are not being performed satisfactorily 
This is particularly evident in political, labor, and economical reporting. In 
our budget for fiscal year 1956 we are requesting an increase of 129 positions at 
a cost of $969,416. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


The Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs is responsible for the 
general conduct of foreign relations with the 20 countries in this area by (1) 
applying overall political, security, economic, public affairs, social, consular and 
adininistrative policies and practices, (2) maintaining and supervising rela 
tionships with all the Latin American foreign missions in the United States, 
(3) directing the participation of the United States in the Organization of 
American States, its organs and agencies, (4) providing guidance and program 
review on the operations of the other United States agencies in the area, and 
(5) guiding the operations of the Foreign Service establishments in Latin 
America. 
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The domestic staff of this Bureau has been steadily reduced and is now at a level 
where it is difficult to cope with the increased responsibilities and bilateral 
problems arising in this area. We are requesting 6 additional positions to 
strengthen the country desk work for Brazil, Chile, and Central America, 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Department of State continues to support the unified Foreign Service 
as the most efficient and economical method of managing the normal foreign 
activities of the United States in Latin America. Political and economic re 
porting are an integral part of the process and any separation of one from the 
other would be artificial and misleading. The preparation of reports by a com- 
bined staff is believed to be the most efficient way of meeting the needs of our 
Government generally. It is the unified Foreign Service under the control of 
the Secretary of State which makes it possible for our Government to speak 
with one voice in dealings with foreign goveruments. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Officers and secretaries : 


I oe js Site és ‘ i 83 
1952 eke a ‘ - 83 
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At each of the 20 United States embassies in Latin America, there is a chief of 
mission and a counselor of embassy who are responsible for the diplomatic repre- 
sentation and who provide direction over all United States agencies and programs 
within the foreign country. Among their many functions are the negotiation 
of treaties and agreements, representation of United States interests, the prepa- 
ration and presentation of notes to the foreign office, protocol, reception of 
important visitors, and reporting on all developments of national or international 
significance. 

POLITICAL PROGRAM 

Foreign Service staffs assigned to political and labor work in Latin America 

have been reduced 90 positions (73 percent) since the end of the war. 17 addi- 


tional positions are needed to improve political reporting and to coordinate the 
Foreign Service labor program in this area. 
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The political program of the Foreign Service consists of maintaining at the 
posts, competent and trained officers for the purpose of investigating, analyzing 
and reporting on political trends, events, reactions and attitudes within the 
country to which they are assigned. Beyond this task there are the problems inci- 
dent to our participation in international conferences, treaty drafting, political 

egotiations, representation and protocol. 

Our political and labor officers report on a wide range of matters, including the 
domestic political situation within the foreign country, elections, revolutions, 
legislative programs, activities of organized groups, biographic information, labor 
organizations and their activities, and reactions to United States policies and 
programs. In Latin America the developments in the labor field are of particular 
importance to us and additional officers are needed for more personal contact 
and better coverage of each natonal labor picture, strike threats, changes in labor 
organizations, the influence of international communism, and other important 
developments in the subversive field. These officers will also assist in screening 
and selecting Latin American labor leaders and other grantees for training in 
the United States under an increased educational exchange program. 


ECONOMIC REPORTING PROGRAM 


Foreign Service staffs assigned to economie and commercial activities in Latin 
\merica were reduced 265 positions (60 percent) since the end of the war. We 
ire requesting 59 additional positions to accelerate reporting and assistance 


60352—55——_6 
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toward the solution of serious economic problems existing in some countries 
and the general strengthening of our economic relations in this area. 
Officers and clerks: 
1946 
1952 311 
1955 179 
1956 238 


The economic and commercial work at our Foreign Service posts requires con- 
tinuous reporting on all important developments and problems which bear on the 
economic policies and objectives of the United States. Such reporting requires 
close observation and competent analysis to obtain information which may be 
utilized in determining foreign economic policy, and the fostering and promoting 
of international trade between Latin America and the United States. Our eco- 
nomic officers must negotiate with the foreign governments on all types of eco- 
nomic and commercial subjects and maintain contacts with foreign government 
and business officials on current economic and commercial matters. 

There is great need to strengthen our economic cooperation and relationships 
with the Latin American countries and to assist them in achieving economic 
stability. This was emphasized in the recommendations of Dr, Milton Eisen- 
hower and was the primary subject of the recent economic conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. Although the Rio conference achieved a general agreement on 
objectives in the economic field, it is only the first step in a series of conferences 
of this nature which will gradually succeed in bringing about greater expansion 
and solidarity in future inter-American economy, and in raising the standard 
of life of our peoples. The project will require additional demands upon our 
Foreign Service for reporting and analysis on prices, markets, surpluses, com- 
mercial policy, transportation, tourism, programing economic development, 
technical assistance, and financing. 

Our Foreign Service must also assume its responsibilities to American busi- 
ness in the fields of investment, and industrial and commercial relations. In 
earrying out this duty, the officers must guard against the infringment on rights 
of American citizens in matters relating to commerce and navigation which are 
based on custom, international law or treaty: and they must observe, report on, 
and, whenever possible, endeavor to remove discriminations against commercial, 
economic, financial and industrial interests in other countries thus protecting 
our national commercial reputation. By carefully studying and reporting con- 
ditions and potentialities in their district, our officers endeavor to create demand 
for American products. They investigate and submit world trade directory 
reports on foreign firms, trade opportunities, trade lists of commercial firms, 
and assist in settling trade disputes between American and foreign firms. They 
prepare and submit reports for the information and use of American manu- 
facturers and exporters, and for the purpose of providing general informatio! 
on all economic developments in their districts for all interested departments 
and agencies of our Government. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 
Officers and clerks: 
1946 
1952- 
1955 
1956 


In order to fulfill its statutory responsibilities to foster, promote, and develop 
the foreign commerce of the United States, the Department of Commerce has 
requested the assignment of six experienced Trade Commissioners to posts in 
Latin America where it is determined that the greatest potential for future 
trade and investment for American business exists. These officers will discuss 
with American and foreign businessmen the problems involved in the conduct of 
trade and investment. They will familiarize themselves with the business and 
commercial problems in their districts and will utilize the economic reports 
and commercial trade data supplied by the other Foreign Service economic stafis, 
in applying their knowledge and information to the solution of specific problems 
They will apprise the Department of Commerce of specific opportunities for 
trade and investment and generally seek to improve conditions for expansion 
of business. From a businessman’s viewpoint, they will endeavor to judge the 
market potential for United States goods, and to develop a good business rela- 
tionship between foreign and domestic traders. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECURITY 


The staffs engaged in administrative activities have been reduced to the 
lowest possible levels without disrupting essential services necessary to support 
the substantive operation of the Foreign Service establishments. During the 
period 1946-55 there was a reduction of 461 positions (59.8 percent) in admin- 
istrative services, and an addition of 15 positions for internal security purposes. 
Seven additional positions are now requested to accelerate security investigations 
and eryptograph services. 


Officers and clerks: 
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These administrative employees perform accounting, disbursing, personnel 
administration, mail and pouch, telegraph, cryptograph, telephone switchboard, 
transportation, free entry and customs clearance, procurement, and building 
custodial services. There are also seven area security advisers who direct the 
internal security program of all posts in Latin America and in the Caribbean area. 
They supervise the security and loyalty investigations of our American and local 
employees, establish physical safeguards for the protection of all classified 
materials at the posts, and make special investigation of security violations and 
of hostile acts that endanger American life and property. 


CONSULAR PROGRAM 
The Foreign Service has statutory responsibilities to provide consular services 
for American citizens abroad and for foreign nationals desiring to visit the 
United States. Although the volume of work in Latin America has risen steadily 
since the end of the war, it is being accomplished by less personnel than in 1946 
primarily because of improvements in operations. 


Officers and clerks: 
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We are requesting 22 additional positions to meet an estimated increase of 5 
percent in consular workload during the next year. 

The consular sections of our missions perform many services for American 
citizens abroad. They register American citizens, issue passports, assist on citi- 
zenship problems, report births and deaths, investigate the whereabouts of citi- 
zens, aid distressed Americans, protect American property, attend to estates and 
remains of deceased Americans, provide notarial services, assist veterans and 
Federal beneficiaries residing or schooling abroad, act as depository for papers 
of American vessels, assist ship captains on port matters, assist distressed sea- 
nen, assist in settlement of disputes, handle claims arising out of treaty rights, 
and certify consular invoices, 

The largest activity and most tine consuming is in the issuance of immigrant 
and nonimmigrant visas. The volume has more than doubled since the end of 
the war, having risen from 100,304 visa issuances in 1946 to 268,268 during 1954. 
The visa process involves the taking of applications, interviews and correspond 
ence, screening for security, arranging medical examinations determining eligi- 
hilitv, and the issuance or refusal of all types of visas for permanent or temporary 
admission to the United States. 

In the process of improving consular operations in Latin America, a total of 
3 consulates were closed since the end of the war, and the burden of consular 
work was shifted to the 49 Embassies and consulates currently established in the 
area. The centralization of visa work enabled the Foreign Service to improve 
substantially the output of visas per employee, without creating any undue hard 
ship to visa applicants. A careful review of the consular operations in Latin 
America indicates that three consulates will have to be reopened in Brazil and 
Venezuela next year. 

Our consular services in Latin America are practically a self-sustaining opera- 
tion at the present level of fee collections. The total fee collections in this area 
during fiscal year 1954 were $2,196,605, of which 84 percent was obtained through 

sa fees. This income is not retained by the Foreign Service for operating 
expenses, but is deposited into the United States Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 





Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Ambassador Sparks. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Sparks. Actually, we are asking for an increase of six people 
in the domestic service. 

In that connection it is interesting to note that in 1946, we had 13s 
people in ARA, and that has fallen down to 95. Those cuts, in our 
opinion, were too drastic. These 6 new people which we would like 
to obtain are 4 what we call desk officers, and 2 clerks. 

The desk officers are needed in connection with Brazilian affairs 
and Chilean affairs, and 2 for Central American affairs. 

In the Foreign Service in 1946 we had 1.927 individuals. In 195) 
that figure had dwindled to 1,081. Therefore, we are asking for an 
increase of 123. 

Of those 123, 58 would be officers, 29 American clerks, and 36 local 
employees. 

This increase in officer personnel is intended for several purposes. 

One is political and economic reporting. The cut in personnel has 
been so drastic that actually in our missions in Latin America we 
have fallen behind in our work. The workload is just too heavy. 

Included in this 123 would be 6 officers and 12 clerks. The officers 
are known as trade commissioners. They are to carry out special 
functions already authorized by law for the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wiuteer. That is a new program, however, Mr. Chairman, 
which we discussed this morning; in addition to those, there are 5! 
positions which we require in order to accelerate reporting and to 
furnish assistance toward the solution of serious economic problems 
existing in some of the countries, and the general strengthening of 
our econoniic relations in this area. 

Mr. Secretary, would you mind referring to page 75, and tie in 
the figures which you spe: ak of? May I, Mr. Chairman, suggest that ! 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sparks. Maybe, we can tie them completely into those figures 
on page 75 and it would be more readily understandable. 

Actually, for political and labor reporting there would be an in- 
crease of 17. For economic and commercial reporting, 59; trade com- 
missioners and clerks, 18; consular work, 22; administrative work, 4; 
and security officers, 3, which totals 125. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sparks, all of that information is contained on 
page 75 of the justifications. We should have something which might 
attempt to justify a very substantial request such as this. 

Mr. Sparks. My own judgment on it, Mr. Rooney, is that the re 
ductions made from 1946 to 1955, as I have already stated, in my 
opinion were too drastic. 

I had an experience at my last post in Bolivia, and I can assure you 
on the basis of that experience that the cut was too deep. It is going 
to be necessary, at many of the other missions, to restore a satisfactory 
number of officer and clerical personnel in order to carry out the work 
which is required in those different posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Who made the reductions? Who made the alleged 
drastic cuts which you have referred to? 

Mr. Czayo. The reductions were made in our area year after year, 
since 1946. 
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There was no specific change, except that in 1953 we had to take 
a reduction from funds available to the Department, and that was 
followed up in 1954 with another economy reduction. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that the Congress made the reductions ? 

Mr. Czavo, The cut was made out of the total funds available to 
the Department. The amount that was allocated to this Bureau for 
Latin American operations was reduced. 

Mr. Witeer. Mr. Chairman, may | amplify that response to indi- 
cate that these cuts, as they apply throughout the Department, came 
from the Central Budget Office, which is under my immediate direc- 
— and it was the result of our intent to level off the staff throughout 

he Department in accordance with available resources. 

Mr. Roonry. Ambassador Sparks, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Sparks. It may be that in 1946 that the number of people em 
ploved at that time was somewhat excessive, and corresponding reduc- 
tions had to be made. 


PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


However, since 1946 we have had a different situation throughout 
all of Latin America. We have problems which have arisen out of 
the liquidation or the consequence of restriction on economies during 
the Second World War. 

We have had these urges in Latin America for improvement of the 
living standard of the people; you have the question of their not 
being able to sell their products to the United States. These are all 


problems, in my opinion, which require active observation by our 
officers in the field. The problems are many, and of many different 
characters. 

We have special relations with each of the 20 American Republics. 
However, the State Department is not kept fully informed as to de- 
veloping situations in each of these countries and it is unable to make 
the policy directives in order to develop to the advantage of ourselves 
and the United States the particular situation in those countries. 

One problem in particular which is of interest to the United States 
in Latin America is the question of Communist infiltration. ‘That is 
something which we like to follow and always know precisely what is 
happening. At the same time, we have to devise means by which we 
may be of assistance in combating any such infiltration. 

The difficult economic problems which developed in that area after 
the war also require the work of many officers who ave trained in their 
particular fields, in order that those problems may be understood 
thoroughly here in Washington, and it is necessary that these problems 
be understood here in Washington in order, whenever possible, that 
we may be of assistance to those countries. 

It is desirable that we be of assistance to these countries from 
time to time in view of our different relationships in the Organization 
of American States, which is purely a regional organization and, also, 
in the United Nations. 

We have had, as you realize, during this past year, a very difficult 
situation in Guatemala. A problem developed there in which the 
evidence became pretty clear that the Government in power in Guate- 
mala was being infiltrated by international communism. 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the Ambassador / 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Preston. I think we should get down to specifics in this matter, 
I think we are getting generalities which do not help us very much. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I feel we should give Mr. Sparks the opportunity 
to make a record on this item, but I do feel also, that we should have 
information as to the import of all of this in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Preston. We have heard the story on Guatemala from the 
Secretary of State, and we agree with him. However, it seems to me 
that if we could have Mr. Sparks refer to specific countries where 
they need these people and why in each country they need them, 


rather than just dealing in generalities, it would be more helpful to 
the committee. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Czayo. Mr. Rooney, we do have a breakdown of exactly where 
we would put these 123 new positions throughout the area, post by 
post. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that information to be found ? 

Mr. Czayo. It is not found in the general submission but we have 
a table on that which we can insert into the record, if you like. 

I would like to summarize what Mr. Sparks has mentioned here. 

Mr. Rooney. No; you were just beginning to do something at this 
point in regard to a breakdown of the positions. 

Mr. Czayo. These 123 requested positions would be assigned to a 
number of the posts in Latin Americ: 


POLITICAL AND LABOR OPERATIONS 


In the political and labor operations, for example, there are a total 
of 11 officers and 6 clerks, most of which are to be assigned to the Cen- 
tral American area to bolster political reporting and to perform the 
labor program of the Department in connection with the selection of 
labor people who are coming up under the exchange program, and to 
report on all labor developments which affect the political and eco 
nomic considerations in those countries. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


We also have a request for 6 officers and 12 clerks who come unde: 
the trade commissioner program, which was developed in consultation 
with the Department of Commerce. 

These are to be located at six of the more important capitals through- 
out Latin America. The trade commissioner program was designed 
to assist the American businessman and to promote private tr ade be- 
tween the United States and the Latin American countries. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these 123 requested new people would be 
used for that purpose 4 

Mr. Czayo. Six officers, and 12 clerks, for a total of 18. 

Mr. Wiper. It would involve 10 Americans, and 8 locals. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see that program ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I think it might be well to have this information in 
serted into the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Czayo. 


ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Mr. Czayo. There is a total of 59 positions which we have re- 
quested for the foreign economic reporting, commercial intelligence, 
and trade development work. That program has to do with improving 
our reporting In connection with commodity and industry develop- 
ments throughout the area, in order to increase the world trade direc- 
tory trade lists, and other trade opportunities and investment oppor- 
tunities, not only for the purpose of advice to governmental agencies 
of the economic developments within those countries, but also to 
furnish the data which the Department of Commerce tells us 1s needed 
in connection with the advisory information which they give to Amer- 
ican business. 

Mr. Wiser. In effect, Mr. Chairman, this would bring the economic 
reporting back to the level of 1953. That, in essence, is what the re- 
quest amounts to. 

Mr. Roonry. May I infer from that, that a mistake was made in 
cutting this program in 1953? 

Mr. Witser. IT think the Department of Commerce would readily 
agree that by the reduction made in 1954 we were not able to provide 
all of the necessary information for them to adequately serve Amer- 
ican business; yes, sir. 

Mr. Czayo. There was a reduction of 72 positions in our economic 
work in Latin America between fiscal year 1953 and 1954. 

This would be considered a partial restoration of that reduction. 

Since 1946 the number of economic reports in our area has decreased 
from 38,033 to 8,854 reports per year. The reduction in the economic 
reports amounted to 76.7 percent. 

We found, in analyzing the need for these reports, that a large 
number of our posts were developing backlogs in the standard eco- 
nomic reporting system, which has been worked out, jointly, between 
the State Department and other agencies. 

The restoration of these 59 positions is an effort to restore this eco- 
nomic reporting to what is considered as the minimum requirement 
at this particular time. 


CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 


In regard to the consular activities, we find that the consular services 
throughout our area have been increasing year by year since 1946. 
For example, visa services have increased “by 167 percent since 1946. 

Processing visas is one of the most time-consuming activities in 
the a ar service. Our workload figures, which are “obtained year 
by year, show that within the last 2 years there has been during each 
year a 5-percent increase in the total consular workload. The 22 
positions we are requesting for fiscal year 1956 are needed in anticipa- 
tion that we will have a further 5-percent increase in consular work- 
load which will have to be performed during fiscal year 1956. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


In regard to the administrative and security activities we are asking 
for three clerks for the area security offices in order to work off the 
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backlog in the investigation of American and local employees who 
are either employed by Foreign Service or who may make application 
foremployment. 

We have an additional request for four administrative clerks who 
would be placed in the code and mail rooms in Buenos Aires, Rio, and 
Caracas. 


REQUESTS FOR REPORTS AND INFORMATION 


Mr. Roonry. Has the Department taken into consideration the re- 
port of this committee of last year when it was under the chairman 
ship of Mr. Clevenger, dated February 25, 1954, on page 3 thereof, in 
which Mr. Clevenger and the committee said : 

Members of this committee have been advised by responsible people serving 
overseas that many of the requests for reports and information are unnecessary, 
wasteful, and unproductive. 

Mr. Winzer. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond to that, we have a 
division of reporting services which comes under Secretary Carpen- 
ter’s immediate direction. This staff has given very careful con 
sideration to this matter, and has used the expression of the will of 
the committee in its negotiations with the Department of Commerce 
in establishing the priority of reporting which will be sent to the 
field for handling. 

It is very difficult to answer that question specifically, except to 
say that we have very definitely taken into consideration the wishes 
of this committee. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad that Mr. Clevenger is not here today to 
listen to this request for 129 new people in this area, because it might 
not be good for his health. 

All right : vou may proceed. 

Mr. Wintser. Mr. Chairman, I might add, although I am not sure 
it will help the record particularly, because IT am sure you are all 
aware that the Department is merely a service agency in this regard, 
that when we camnot live up to the full expectations of the other 
departments, we are criticized for it. and we attempt in every way to 
live up to those demands coming from the other departments as a 
valid responsibility of ours. 

Mr. Preston, Mr. Chairman, I think they have expressed themselves 
on this subject about as much as they ean. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions at this point, Mr. Preston ¢ 

Mr. Preston. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed / 

Mr. Presron. First of all, I would like to say that from my expe- 
rience in traveling about and visiting the various posts and in speaking 
with the pe rsonnel, it is my judgme nt that we are using an outmoded 
system in trying to make economic reports. 

Every business in this country of any importance is fully aware of 
the economic possibilities in any nation of the world in which we 
operate. The type of request which you receive for reports, in my 
judgment, does not satisfy the demand of big business in this country, 
or the type of business which woul lexp: and its oper: ations overseas, but 
those requests usually are filed by the smaller type business, or the 
inquisitive person who is fishing around more or less seeking something 
as a possibility. 
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So, it is unthinkable to me, under your present system, that you 
would ask for this increase in personnel in this area. 

This subject has been brought up in the committee many times 
before, and responding to what Mr. Wilber said a moment ago as to 
whether you took the committee’s advice into consideration when 
you were making this request, I do not see how you could have given 
any serious weight to the recommendations of this committee, since 
you have asked for these increases in this area 


NEW CONSULATES 


I would like to ask you, specifically, under the heading here of 
“New consulates,” where you propose to open these new consulates? 

Mr. Czayo. We propose to open those as follows: One at Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil, one at Fortaleza, Brazil, and one at Puerto Ordaz, 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Preston. For what purpose? Why is it necessary to open 
consulates there ? 

Mr. Czayo. For the purpose of rendering the services in connection 
with the certification of invoices, for protection of American eae, 
citizenship work, services for seamen, and so forth, which is increasing 
in those districts. 

Mr. Preston. What situation has developed that makes it necessary 
now to open these consulates which were not in existence 2 or 3 years 
ago? 

Mr. Sparks. In the case of Venezuela, I think I can give you that 
information, Mr, Preston. 


PUERTO ORDAZ, VENEZUELA 


Puerto Ordaz is a port on the Orinoco River. It is located very 
near these two new large iron ore developments of the Bethlehem Stee! 
Corp., and United States Steel. 

The oceangoing steamers will actually arrive at that port, or very 
near it, and therefore the consulate office is necessary for services in 
connection with seamen, in connection with invoices, in connection 
with the general protection of American interests. It will consist 
only of the 1 officer and 1 American clerk, and 1 local employee. 

Mr. Preston. Ore has been exported from that area for some time, 
has it not ? 

Mr. Sparks. Only in a very small quantity from the Bethlehem 
Steel operations, and the United States Steel operation is a new one. 
There are quite a few Americans in that ne sighborhood who were not 
there before. 

We have felt the need over the past year, since they started those 
operations, to have some kind of a consular officer there in order to deal 
with local authorities and take care of the protection of the interests 
of the American citizens involved in that particular neighborhood. 


MARINE GUARDS 


Mr. Preston. Where do you propose to place these marine guards 
which you are requesting ? 

Mr. Czayo. Those marine guards would be placed in San Salvador 
and in Buenos Aires. They are needed there because the defense at- 
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tachés are located in a separate building. In order to augment our 
entire marine guard system, we will have to add seven more marine 
muards to our complement throughout the area. We have now 54 
stationed at 20 embassies in the area, whose primary job is to pro- 
tect. the buildings and the personnel. They do a 24-hour coverage at 
some posts where it is required. 

Mr. Preston. Where do you propose to place the trade commis- 
sioners? Is that information included in the schedule which you gave 
is a moment ago ? 

Mr. Czayo. That is included in that table which I gave Mr. Rooney. 


LABOR OPERATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Presron. What is the situation with regard to labor which 
makes imperative that you have additional people to report on labor 
conditions in South America ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. The situation is that one of the devices used by the Com- 
munists is to infiltrate trade unions in labor in order to further their 
ends in Latin America. 

Mr. Presron. Well, that is true in this country; is it not / 

Mr. Czayo. True. However, in the case of Guatemala, for example, 
it has been shown that the Communists had first infiltrated labor in 
order to pursue their purposes in that country. Later it developed 
that strikes in Honduras and other places came about through similar 
attempts of infiltration and that those strikes were attributable to 
a considerable extent to the activities of Communist agents. 

In our Central American countries we have no political sections 
in the embassies. We have only the ambassador, and his deputy, 
and there are no political officers who can devote full time on our 
labor program and report on significant labor events which may have 
some bearing on the political and economic considerations within those 
countries. 

Mr. Preston. What is the USIA doing in that regard ? 

Mr. Czayo. That is an information agency. 

Mr. Preston. I am familiar with the Agency, and have known 
about it for years. 

Mr. Czayo. It is primarily in the information field to get across 
to the people of Latin America as to what the United States purposes 
ind objectives are within those countries. 

Mr. Preston. After all, they make a study of the situation and 
know what sort of information to feed into the area; do they not? 

Mr. Czayo. But, Mr. Preston, we found in the case of Honduras, 

that when the strike developed in that country, we had no political 
or labor officer at the Embassy who was available to go down to Tela 
and the other locations where the strikes were developing. The dep- 
uty chief of mission had to go to these places to make a firsthand 
observation and report developments. 
_ Mr. Preston. Did it require a specialist to go down there to look 
into the labor situation? Would it require a man who is skilled in 
labor to do that, or is not the chief of the mission competent to observe 
i situation like that? 

Mr, Czayo. Well, from a personal point of view, the Ambassador 
(loes not have the time to travel and visit all points within a country 
very frequently, Mr. Preston. F 
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One of the things that Assistant Secretary Holland had indi- 
cated was the lack of information, as to what was developing in the 
strike in Honduras, in order to determine a definite course of action, 
and to closely follow the situation. He felt that we needed more de- 
tailed reporting on what was occurring in the strike localities in 
Honduras. The need for political and labor officers was evident in 
several other countries for the same reason. 

Mr. Preston. What is your source of information when our man 
goes down there, whether he is the chief of the mission, or whether 
he is a political officer 

He must get his information from locals in the government of the 
country involved. Is that not right 4 

Mr. Czayo. He gets it from wherever he can. 

Mr. Presron. If you want to go off the record, in this discussion, it 
is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Witser. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Czayo. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Presron. I do not like to belabor a point, but I do like for 
you people when you come before us to bring some justification, and 
in this case I think you have absolutely failed in my judgment. 


REDUCTION IN POLITICAL-LABOR PERSON NEL 


In vour statement you referred to the vear of 1953. Tow many 
people in this same category have been reduced in this political and 
oe area since that time? Have you lost people in this area, or is 
this something entirely new which you feel you have to have because 
of unusual circumstances 4 

Mr. Czayo. During fiscal years 1953 and 1954, we lost 27 people in 
the political labor work. 

Mr. Preston. And do you have a list of the countries where they 
served at the time they were separated, or transferred ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. I have that: ves, sir, but I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Presron. You do not know how many, for instance, would be 
in Rio or Buenos Aires ? 

Mr. Czayvo. Yes. sir: we have a record of where these reductions 
took place at each post. 

Mr. Preston. I think the committee would like to have that infor 
mation inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Czayo. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

During the 1953-54 fiseal years, 27 positions were reduced in the politica! 
sections of United States embassies in Latin America. 


Buenos Aires Managua 
Rio de Janeiro d 7 Panama 
Bogota l Asuncion 
Santiago ! Lima 
Habana Montevideo 
Ciudad Trujillo Caracas 
San Salvador e 

Mexico City ; Total 
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Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson ¢ 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Couperr. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself to Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salvador, and Cuba. 

| have had an opportunity within the last few months to visit all 
of these posts. 


REQUESTS FROM FIELD OFFICES FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEI 


Ilow many requests have you had from the Ambassador for these 
ditional personnel ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. I do not recall the number, because it varies throughout 
the fiscal year, but we have had requests for personnel, especially from 
Panama. 

Mr. Bow. Have you had any requests from Costa Rica / 

Mr. Czayo. Yes we had a request from there. 

Mr. Bow. For how many people? 

Mr. Czavo. Well, I believe that table reflects it, but I do not believe 
that the table is quite up to date. 

Mr. Bow. Does that table reflect the request from the ambassadors 
in the field ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. Yes, sir: however, it includes both the requests from 
the ambassadors in the field, plus those that were added after consul- 
tation with the Department of Commerce and other agencies. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to say to you that in all of those countries 
I was briefed, and in every instance I thought very well briefed, 
" the question of shia, by men who are attached to the posts whom 

felt had a complete grasp of the situation. Then, in addition to 
ik [I was moved over into another room someplace else where I 
was briefed by FOA, and in every instance they had several labor 
people who seemed to have had a great deal of knowledge along this 
line. 


OVERLAPPING OF LABOR PERSONNEL OF UNITED STATES AGENCIES IN THE FIELD 


What are you doing to comply with the present will of Congress 
that FO.A will expire on June 30, to implement your staff in these 
Inatters ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. Do you mean by that that we would replace their labor 
technicians 4 

Mr. Bow. Well, FO.A, so far as Congress is concerned, under the 
present law, is to expire on ; ies 30. Do you have anything in here 
anticipating the expiration of the work that these so-called experts 
of FOA are doing down there in Labor ? 

Mr. Czayo. Yes. This 1956 budget request contemplates that we 
augment our Foreign Service staff to perform the labor program for 
Which the Department of State is responsible. The FOA does not 
have a comparable labor program in Latin America in that they still 
do not have any labor advisers assigned to our area, but they do have 
some labor technicians, and those labor technicians will, of course— 
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Mr. Bow. What is the difference between a labor adviser and a 
labor technician ? 

Mr. Czayo. Well, a labor adviser is one who reports on the general 
developments in the labor activities within a country, but a labor 
technician, as I understand it from FOA, gets into the matter of 
labor aspects of the technical assistance programs. He works on labor 
matters such as productivity statistics, industrial training and safety, 
employment service, labor standards, employment statistics, and so 
forth. In other words, he renders technical assistance and technical 
advice on programs requested by the foreign government. 

Mr. Bow. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I found when I was 
there that the Information Agency had a great deal to do with labor. 
I found, Mr. Chairman, if you will recall, that this committee was 
critical of the motion picture called With These Hands, and as | 
recall we had been told in this committee that that was going to be 
withdrawn, and I found down there that it was still being used through 
the consulates and being distributed. 

That was the same motion picture which has to do with labor. The 
information people also briefed me on the question of labor. 

If we have the State Department, FOA and the Information Agency 
all working in this field, I cannot for the life of me understand why 
we need additional labor technicians or advisers in any of these 
countries. : 

Mr. Czayo. Well, I believe that the USIA people can explain the 
particular work which they do. 

Mr. Bow. They have all explained it, but it still does not bring us 
to the point as to why you need more people to explain more things. 

Mr. C zavo. The showing of motion pictures to the people within 
that country on topics of United States labor and labor organizations 
would be an information and education program, as far as USIA is 
concerned. However, in our budget we are asking for officers who 
would be attached to the staff of the Ambassador, who would make 
personal contacts and collect information on the political aspects of 
labor developments within the country. These officers would report 
directly to the Ambassador so that he can make an evaluation of what 
is going on in the field of labor. 

Mr. Bow. Are you saying to me now that we do not have in those 
countries employees on the staff of the Department of State who are 
able to advise the Ambassador of those countries on the labor situation 
in those countries ? 

Mr. Czayo. Except for Panama where, I believe, we have a politiecal- 
labor man, that istrue. We do not have officers who are available for 
that specific work in the Central American countries. 

Mr. Bow. Well, in every one of those countries to which I have re- 
ferred, and I was particularly interested in Honduras and Costa Rica, 
as to the question of labor, I was very well briefed on the labor situa- 
tion. 

I did not find any place in any of those countries where there was 
any indication of any need of additional personnel in labor and | 
might say that I was very well pleased and delighted with our Am- 
bassadors and the staffs. 

I thought they were doing a splendid job, and now I am a 
taken off my feet when I hear you come in now and say you need 12: 
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more people. I was so pleased with the Ambassadors and the staffs 
and I thought they were doing a magnificent job, and I just cannot 
understand it. 


DISPOSITION OF FOA PERSONNEL AFTER EXPIRATION OF AGENCY 


In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have some ex- 
planation on this question of the expiration of FOA in June and what 
planning is being done, or what is going to happen with the work 
which they have ‘been performing, and the integration of FOA back 
into the Department of State, because so far as s the law is concerned 
now, it has been the will of Congress that FOA expire on June 30, 
and [ hope that that will be carried out. 

Mr. Roonery. I believe I inquired about that this morning. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think, however, we obtained the full stor y. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently, the answer is that it is in a state of 
flux. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have information about these particular 
countries which they are talking about where they want these addi- 
tional people, as to what their plans are. 

Mr. Rooney. Secretary Henderson, can you give us some idea on 
that ? 

Mr. Henperson. Thus far, as I understand it, these budget figures 
do not reflect the possibility of the expiration of FOA at the end 
of this fiscal year, because the decision as to what will happen with 
regard to the activities of FOA as of June 30 has not yet been made. 
That is still in the hands of, I believe, the White House and of the 
Hoover Commission, which is working on this matter. 

I am not at this moment thoroughly acquainted with the problem 
in Latin America, in this regard, but I can make a statement about 
the service in general: 

Our political and economic officers in the course of their ordinary 
work must keep themselves acquainted with the main labor problems 
in every country, and they have been doing so for many years. They 
are doing it now. 

If you talked with our ambassadors and if you talked with our 
political and economic officers there, you should have obtained a 
very good understanding of the main labor trends in the countries. 
I believe, however, that at the present time in certain parts of the 
world, and I think that is particularly true in Latin America, the 
Communists are making intensive efforts organizationally to capture 
the labor-union movement. 

We are of the opinion that we must make a more careful and 
thorough study of the labor movements, and organizations, than we 
have in the past, and for that reason primarily we have been trying 

in connection with the Department of Labor to obtain more det: ailed 
information as to what is going on in labor unions and as to how they 
are manipulated in order to do what we can to forestall the deve ‘lop- 
ment of situations such as the recent situation in Guatemala. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, I would like to say, as I have indicated 
before, that my briefing by the Department of State, the Ambassadors 
and their staffs, was very good, and I was very happy about it. Then, 
when I was briefed by a larger staff, of one of the other agncies to 
which I referred, FOA, and found people in labor who have not had 
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long years of service, and many naval officers, and other people who 
have taken over some of these responsibilities, I was not pleased, and 
that is the thing which concerns me now, as to whether we are going 
to continue this split of authority, or whether we are going to get 
back to the position where the Department of State, through its agen- 
cies, does these things. 

If that should develop, I would have a little different light on this 
subject of these additional employees, but if we are going to continue 
this split personality in these countries and send these overnight ex- 
perts into these areas, I just cannot see it. 

Mr. Czayo. Mr. Chairman, FOA wants to assign at least six labor 
advisers in the posts where we plan to assign political and labor off- 
cers. We insist that labor reporting has many political considerations 
and that it should be more closely supervised by the Ambassador, 
so that he can make a sound political evaluation based on firsthand 


information which his officers can secure for him in that particular 
held. 


ADDITIONAL MARINE GUARDS AT SAN SALVADOR 


Mr. Bow. Let us go to San Salvador. You mentioned additional 
money there. I remember the Marine guards in San Salvador very 
well. Do we need additional Marine guards there? 

Mr. Czayo. Yes. The defense attachés are housed in a separate 
building and we need a complement of Marine guards there to guard 
that building. We do not have enough Marine guards in the E mbassy 
at San Salvador to shuttle back and forth between two buildings in 
order to furnish the necessary physical safeguarding that the security 
people have recommended. It is on the basis of recommendations 
that we get from the traveling security officers that we try to imple- 
ment security recommendations of this type. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to say for the record in San Salvador I at- 
tended the graduation of the English-spe aking classes that had been 
conducted under the supervision of the Marine guard on their off-time 
service, for which they were not compensated. 

I thought it was one of the finest things I had ever seen so far as 
this country is concerned. These Marine guards together with some 
of the Embassy staffs conducted an English-language school, as I say, 
on their own time without compensation. 

It was in El Salvador that many of the people turned out, the na- 
tives, to see this graduation. 

Ambassador Hill was present. I thought it was doing a great deal 
of good and I would like to compliment the men involved who did that 
job there. It was a fine aie 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Now aa regard— 

Mr. Srarks. If I may add one word to what Mr. Henderson has had 
to say, and also with respect to what Mr. Bow has had to say, Mr. 
Chairman / 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Sparks. An ambassador in any of the countries, particu- 
larly in Latin America, must make it his business to know particu- 
larly what is going on. With regard to Bolivia, from where I just 
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came, I had a good idea of what the labor situation was in that coun- 
try. But I must say it would have been more advantageous and 
profit able for me if I had had an officer who could move around and 
find out more in detail what were the trends in the labor movements, 
what they were thinking about which necessarily didn’t come to me 
but which he could find out through his contracts with those people. 
It would have been useful for me. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Ambassador, what do our Intelligence people do in 
that field ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL DOMESTIC PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to the requested $41,910 increase at 
page 69 of the justific ations for 6 additional domestic employees, 
that request could be forgotten in the event that the committee dec ‘ided 
not to allow the 123 on the for eignside. Isthat right ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. They are tied in together. 

Mr. Rooney. They are tied in together and for that reason they 
could be forgotten if the committee decided the 123 were not justified ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. We are requesting one officer for the Brazilian 
Affairs 

Mr. Rooney. I asked a simple question. 

Mr. Czayo. Well, they are tied in. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course they are tied in, and for that reason if the 
committee decided to forego the granting of the request for 123, the 
§, and the travel, amounting to $41,910 could be forgotten. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Sparks. We would prefer it was not forgotten, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I know that is what you would prefer but let us 
not waste too much time with a simple question such as this. 

If your answer is “Yes” that’s one thing. If your answer is “No” 
I will permit you to explain it, but let us have a “Yes” o r “No’ "right 
now, please. 

Mr. Sparks. I would prefer not to say “yes” or “no,” sir, for this 
sunple reason : 

I want in ARA a desk officer for Chile. We have a very difficult 
situation in Chile at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roongy. Then your answer is “no” ? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes. The answer is “no”. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


INCREASE FOR OPERATING EXPENSES—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to the items entitled “Operating 
Expenses” at the foot of page 74, which total $151,800, are these re- 
quested increases solely connected with the requested increase of 123 
foreign positions ¢ 

Mr. Czayo. Yes, sir. Most of those increases are connected with 
the new positions. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $90,850 increase in supplies and 
equipment ¢ 
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Mr. Czayo. Mr. Rooney, that is for equipment for the 123 new 
people oflice equipment, typewriters and so forth. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Czayo. By a listing of the actual office equipment that is needed 
by an officer and a clerk. 

It ranges, for example, from a desk, chair, file, bookeases, and 
so forth, and it is computed to a unit cost. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the unit cost ? 

Mr. Czayo. The unit cost averages $500. 

Mr. Witeer. We can give you complete detail on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you like. 

Mr. Rooney. It would have to be more than that for 123 people. 

Mr. Czayo. Our table shows the total cost, including freight, would 
be $99,850 and the average cost for equipment would be $500. The 
equipment cost is more for officers but less for clerks. 

We have a table which explains the item. 

Mr. Rooney. This would come to $740 a head. 

Mr. Czayo. Mr. Rooney, the $90,850 includes $61,500 for new 
equipment. 

It also includes $17,584 for freight, and $11,766 for printing and 
office supplies. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any reference to this in the justifications? 

Mr. Czayo. Yes, sir. We have it on page 94. 

Mr. Wirper. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman: 

We have the complete costed breakdown for the $234,111. Since 
different factors were used in 1955 in arriving at the $143,261 the 
details will not come out to the net increase of $90,850. 

Would it be satisfactory to give you how we arrived at the $234,111! 

Mr. Rooney. I suspect I may very well be wasting time inquiring 
into this at all. I don’t know. 

If we need the details we will inquire further. 

Mr. Wiper. All right, sir. 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point do you have a list of the hardship posts, 
worldwide? 

Mr. Wirerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us what changes have been made during 
the past year with regard to hardship posts ! 

Mr. Wieser. I can get it in just a moment. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, how does this list differ from the 
list which was published in last year’s hearings? 

Mr. Wiser. I have here a ti abul: on Mr. Ch: airman, of the changes 
that have been made in the past ye 

Mr. Rooney. If this looks as ean on a money basis as it does at 
first glance you are entitled to some credit for it. 

Mr. Wirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this analysis in this budget 
“donebook”—that is a new one 

Mr. Wizeer. That is what we call supporting material, sir. 

Mr. Covuperr. What is that? 

Mr. Roonry. S and E dopebook. 
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this point we shall insert the budget dopebook with regard to 


Book, Fiscat YEAR 1956 


Direct S. and E. FSS employees assigned to differential posts 
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S. ano E. BupGer Dorr Book, Fiscat YEAR 1956—Continued 


Direct S. and E. FSS employees assigned to differential posts—Continued 


Number of employees 


Differen- 
tial 


July 1, 1952 | July 1, 1953 July 1, 19% 


Far East Percent 
Kobe : roe 10 fie 
Nagoya- : 10 | 
Penang . eye 10 
Sapporo ae = 10 
Singapore . ‘ ; 10 
Tokyo alates eee ; ; | 10 | 
Yokohama a | 10 

Near eastern area: 
Accra 
Addis Ababa 
Basra 
Calcutta 
Dacca 
Dakar 
Dar-es-Salam 
Jidda 
Kabul 
Karachi 
Khartoum 
Lagos 
Madras 
Meshed 
Monrovia 
New Delhi 
Tabriz 
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Benghazi_- 
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Haifa_. 
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Port Said 
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Tripoli 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING DIFFERENTIAL POSTS 


The Department continuously reviews a large body of facts relating to condi 
tions prevailing at posts throughout the world. Each factor named in sectivl 
443 of the Foreign Service Act has been defined in specific terms. For examplt 
the factor of extraordinarily difficult living conditions currently includes cob- 
sideration of inadequate-housing accommodations, lack of cultural and recrea 
tional faciilties, geographic isolation and inadequate transportation facilities 
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and lack of food and consumer services. The factor of excessive physical 
nardship involves at present consideration of the effects of climate and altitude 
and the presence of dangerous conditions affecting life, mental health, or physical 
well-being. The factor of notably unhealthful conditions involves consideration 
of the incidence of disease and epidemics, lack of public sanitation and health 
control measures, and inadequacy of medical and hospital facilities. 

In order to provide as objective a basis as possible for measuring the appli- 
eation of the above criteria to individual posts, a carefully developed point 
system is used with each element contributing to difficult or adverse conditions 
peing given a point value. The point system is then applied to the data collected 
on these conditions at the various posts in the Service which are reported on 
Form DSP-36, Foreign Post Differential Questionnaire. 

The posts determined by this method to meet the criteria of the act are 
designed as differential posts. The posts having extremely adverse conditions 
carry a maximum 25 percent differential. Posts having lesser degress of hard- 
ship have differentials of 20 percent, 15 percent, and 10 percent. Adverse con- 
ditions must affect the majority of personnel at the post before the hardship is 
given consideration in contributing to a differential. No one factor, such as 
isolation, can qualify a post for differential. A substantial number of hardship 
conditions must be shown to exist even for a 10 percent differential. 

Nondifferential posts include posts having a considerable degree of hardship 
which employees are expected to overlook as part of the self-sacrifice necessarily 
involved in oversea service. The differential is authorized only where hard- 
ships exceed this level. 

Each post is reviewed in the light of current conditions at least annually and 
more often where conditions are changing rapidly. Differential rates are raised 
or lowered depending upon the outcome of the review. 

The point-score system referred to above provides a simple method of deter- 
mining a close decision, for example, a 15-percent differential post as compared 
toa 20-pereent post. A post must measure up to a specific point value to warrant 
the differential rating applied. 


Mr. Roonry. According to this — which I hold in my hand, 
19 posts have been decreased by 5 percent, 13 posts by 10 percent, 2 by 


15 percent, 2 by 20 percent, 1 by 25 pe aah and 1 post increased by 
5 percent and 3 posts were added at 10 percent. 

Mr. Bow. Some of those which have been decreased was because 
they were closed. 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly. 

During fiseal year 1954 and through December 31, 1954, also for 
posts of other Federal agencies, the Department has decreased 57 
posts, 44 of which closed, increased 2 posts, and added 46 posts, mostly 
Defense and FOA. 

Mr. Covupert. That is the “dope.” 

Mr. Roongy. Then we get to the question I intimated a while ago. 
What does this mean in dollars and cents 4 

Mr. Winper. Overall ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Are we winning or losing ? 

Mr. Witper. I think we can show you where we are winning. I 
don’t happen to have the overall figure handy but I will get it, you 
can be sure. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated per annum savings or cost by post as a result of changes in diffe 


post list for period July 1, 1953 (TL:SR-8), through Feb. 12, 1954 (TL:SR 


| 
Effective Estimated 








Post | beginning of | per annum mex 
|} lst pay period | additional pa i 
| following cost mare 
Naha, Okinawa July 5, 1953 ¢ 
Victoria, Brazil Aug. 1,1953 1 
Bombay, India Sept. 12, 1953 si 3 
Calcutta, India do 3 
Madras, India do } 
New Delhi, India ; do 
Djakarta, Indonesia S 
Surabaya, Indonesia ..-do vate 1, Q 
Medan, Indonesia__-- res | 
Tokyo, Japan os ; ) 
“okohama, Japan_-- | 
Sg a = 29, 1953 | I, ( 
Ss ipporo, Japan 
Fukuoka, Japan J 
Maracaibo, Venezuela Oct. 10,1953 ; 
Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela do 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras ac do s 
Taipei, China do 
Baghdad, Iraq } 
Basra, Iraq ~Nov. 7,1953 9, 662 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia ; 
Managua, Nicaragua. --.- do 7 2 
Godthaab, Greenland do . (!) ( 
Mombassa, Kenya, East Africa 20.... (2) | (2 
eae al ‘Dee. 5, 1953 $11, 500 | 
Antofagasta, Chil \ ; 
Salvador, Brazil_. | ia 
Guaymas, Mexico 3 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic do 
Hong Kong, H. K- do 2 
Karachi, Pakistan do 6, 25 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti do__-- ns 2, 8 
Luanda, Angola___- Mar. 13, 1954 |_.--- 
Nairobi, Kenya do._-- 3, 410 | 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia . 3, 290 
Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan_- ; July 3,1954 380 
Lagos, Nigeria : do 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya _ do saps 
Rangoon, Burma_--.-- ane ree ew: 64086 hocks 7 


1 Closed; 25 percent differential 
2 Closed: 20 percent differential. 
3 Closed; 15 percent differential. 


These estimates were based on post complements and actual salaries 
nished by the Regional Bureaus at the time the changes were made. 
The above figures do not reflect savings effected by reason of posts closed 
RECAPITULATION 
Net estimate 


Regional bureaus: per annum sav 
ARA : : ; ea es _.. $19, 9&4 
FE__- Le cates etal 7 = fy . 118, 52 
NEA saa al ali eet 2 x . aa 41, 48) 
EUR me a S ete - 

Total 7 Sea tian ns : te a LOD, Dae 


Mr. Wirrer. This last explanation about adding posts in Defense 
and FOA means posts where the Foreign Service is not represented 
but where the hardship situation has to be defined. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, the last 3 items to which I referred. 
wherein 57 posts were decreased, 44 of which were closed, 2 posts 
increased, and added 46 posts, mostly Defense and FOA, there is no 
appropriation significance with regard thereto. Is that correct / 
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Mir. Winner. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. So perhaps we do have a good report. 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir: an excellent record. 

Mr. Rooney. Haifa-Tel Aviv, they were not formerly hardship 
posts ¢ 

Mr. Witper. Haifa, Nairobi, and Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, the 3 added at 10 percent. 

Mr. Winper. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. What would the granting of hardship differential to 
Foreign Service officers cost 4 

Witser. We would have to know the precise location before 

can compute that. 

Mr. Roonry. I take it you have officers at practically all of these 
posts 5 do you not ¢ 

Mr. Wirtper. Yes, but in varying numbers at the different posts 
whe re the hardship percent: iges diffe T. 

That is estimated to cost $480,000 a year on a full year basis. 

fr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Sparks. 


Burrav or Evropean AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EURO- 
PEAN AFFAIRS 
HERMAN POLLACK, ACTIVE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Bureau of 
carcass Affairs, which appears at the beginning of page 98 of the 
justifications, which page we shall insert in the record, together with 
page 104, 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Activity: Conpuct or DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 


. eee ai . a Increase or 
Actual, 1954 wstimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 eae a 


Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Anrual 
F rate ber rate ber rate 


of the Assistant Seeretary $330, 276 § $330, 266 54 | $330, 266 
of British Commonwealth and 

thern European Affairs 35 37, 235 35 238, 285 35 238, 285 

e of Eastern Evropean Affairs 37 257, 12 3] 258, 093 37 258, 093 

of Western European Affairs 29 203, 306 2 203, 306 2¢ 203, 306 

of European Regional Af- 

s 59, 205 { 3 405 ’ $, 405 


fotal, Bureau of European 
Affairs ; Ete 164 |1,087, 142 ) 1, O88, 355 
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MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NONSALARY OBLIGATIONS 


_— — _ —_—— _ ——_—— ee 
| | 


| Man- | Man. 


Man- |Man- 
| Amount | Amount Amount fan-| Amount 


Object classification 
J , | years | | years years years | 
i 


01 Personal Services 
W. a. e. employment : $1, 345 $1, 500 j $1, 500 


Temporary employment 125 
Overtime and holiday pay 4,677 4, 500 4, 500 


Total, personal services 3, 147 6, 000 ), 000 


02 Travel 22, 347 19, 550 
08 Supplies and materials 161 150 
15 Taxes and assessments 25 


Total, nonsalary obligations 


Grand total, obligations 


Foreign Service 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


| » ACA 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 Increase or 


decrease 


Num- Num- 
ber ber 


Num 


¥ Num- 
See Amount um 


ber Amount 


Amount Amount 


rican personne] ,021 | $6, 766,616 1,000 | $6, 763, 858 (1,073 |$7, 260, 123 


59 297, 631 —13 —87,913 | —24 — 167,078 
498, 702 3: 216, 000 3 216, 000 


rentials 50, 12% 137, 340 137, 340 
Pay in excess 26, O15 27,915 


Total 165 | 7,735 7, 055, 300 , 474,300 | +62 000 


rotal, local employees 9 599, 2,605, 081 2, 731, O81 000 
Deduct lapse 3: i 2 —52,500 | —2% —54, 985 : —2, 485 
Add 

Terminal leave ) 9, 21,000 21,000 

Overtime 5, 5, 000 15, 000 

Pay in excess ; ,019 10, 504 


Total 1, 35: . 589, 517 |1,¢ 2, 598, 600 2, 722, 600 


Allowances 
Civilian , 825 , 577, 800 , 699, 800 
Marine guard 253, 000 242, 000 


Total , 897, 1,819, 800 , 941, 800 
Total personal services 2. 5 . 473. 700 2, 138, 700 


Operating expense 

Administrative travel : 000 186, 000 
Official residence : 000 184, 000 
Building operating expenses 125, 26: 567, 500 603, 200 
Communications (field it 000 692, 000 
Automotive operating ex- 

penses ( 000 104, 300 
Supplies and equipment 375 000 238, 100 
Contractual and miscellane- 

ous 74, 000 85,100 +5, 100 

) 


Total 056. :. 500 2,092, 700 +-127, 200 


ay dh 


200 , 231, 400 +-792, 200 


Mr. Roonry. The request on the domestic side is in the same amount 
as in the current fiscal year, while the request on the Foreign Service 
side is the enormous sum of $792,200 over the amount in the current 
fiscal year. 

These increases are shown at page 104 and would entail, if granted, 
adding 139 new possitions to the payroll. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Merchant, do you have a general statement to make $ 

Mr. Mercuanr. I have a general statement, Mr. Chairman, which 
| would be happy to submit for incorporation in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert it at this point. You may give us the 
highlights of it orally. 

(The statement of Mr. Merchant is as follows :) 


| would like to discuss in general terms some of the principal developments 
during the past year in the part of the world covered by the European Bureau 
of the State Department. I would also like to describe some of the major 
problems that lie ahead. 

The area for which the Bureau of European Affairs is responsible has several 
unusual characteristics. In the first place, it is a widely dispersed area including 
wany different kinds of nations and territories. First, it includes the countries 
of continental Europe behind the Iron Curtain, which represent the principal 
threat to our national security, and which have created many of the most difficult 
problems we face in the conduct of our global policies. It also includes the 
free countries of continental Europe, embracing many of our oldest and closest 
friends. In addition, the European Bureau is responsible for our relations with 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Iceland, 
and With various European dependencies such as the British, French, and Dutch 
colonies in this hemisphere. 

One significant feature of the European area has been cited several times by 
Secretary Dulles—its immense potential value to an enemy aggressor. The Soviet 
bloc is ambitious to expand its power and domain, and these ambitions have 
heen held in check primarily by the scientific, technical, and industrial superiority 
of the Western World. Since we know that the Soviet bloc is making strenuous 
efforts to increase industrial production, it is easy to understand why Europe 
represents so great a potential prize to the Soviet leaders. It is the one area 
whose conquest would give the Soviet bloc the means by which to attain eventual! 
industrial and scientific superiority over the United States. 

But the importance of the European area to American security does not lie 
solely in its potential value to an enemy aggressor. Free Europe and the 
British Commonwealth have many positive things to contribute to our side. Our 
European allies today, in combination, have larger mnilitary forces than we do. 
These forces add substantially to our owt protection. Our allies also provide 
us With many Vital sea and air bases. The nations of Kurope and their over- 
sea territories afford markets for many American products and, in turn, supply 
us with a number of key raw materials in which this country is deficient. 
European scientific skills are among the highest in the world and add enormously 
to our own capacity to maintain a technological lead over the Soviet orbit. In 
brief, free Europe is one of the principal mainstays of American security, 
whether in a cold war or a hot one. 

Another unusual characteristic of Europe is the fact that several European 
nations have substantial interests and responsibilities in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and even this hemisphere. This means that there are few political, 
economic or military events in any quarter of the globe that do not, in one way 
or another, involve certain nations of Europe. As a practical matter, this also 
means that our own European Bureau cannot compartmentalize its activities, 
but must think and operate constantly within a global context. 

In considering our present relations with the European area and our recent 
activities, I think it is evident that 1954 has been a critical year in many 
respects. The coming year may prove even more critical. We have had to deal 
with numerous problems of the utmost significance, and some of these problems 
still remain to be solved. We have received set-backs and have registered 
important gains. On the whole, I think it is clear that the advances made in 
the European area, in terms of American security and American interests, more 
than offset any losses we have suffered. 

Looking first at relations with the Soviet orbit, we can see that the general 
situation has changed very little. The Soviet leaders are increasingly ingenious 
in their propaganda and diplomatic maneuvers, especially in their efforts to 
divide the free world, sow the seeds of neutralism, and convince other lands of 
the peaceful intentions of the Communist bloc. Despite the absence of any 
real evidence that Soviet ambitions or fundamental Soviet strategy have changed, 
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this campaign has had noticeable effect. One aspect of this campaign which 
has given us particular concern is the expanded program of exchange of persons 
conducted by the Soviets; since Stalin’s death the Soviet bloc countries haye 
invited or permitted the entry of an increasing number of non-Communist 
foreigners In turn they have despatched a larger number of their own nationals 
abroad. While the primary aim of this effort is to promote a better climate of 
opinion regarding the Soviet bloc, a secondary aim appears to be to transfer to 
the United States the onus for the maintenance of an Iron Curtain between the 
East and the West. Efforts to discredit the United States on this point appear 
to have met with some success in Europe and Asia. 

Meanwhile the U. S. 8. R. continues to maintain huge military forces, and to de 
velop its atomic potential. Satellite armies are being enlarged and improved 
and brought ever more firmly under Soviet control. The population under 
Soviet domination remains in a state of virtual slavery, largely cut off from 
normal contact with the outside world. Despite much latent opposition among 
these peoples, Soviet communist political control over the satellite areas must 
probabiy be regarded as firm for the foreseeabie future. In dealings with other 
nations, Soviet diplomats have displayed somewhat more tact and moderation 
than in the past, but it is important to note that they have made no concessions 0) 
fundamental issues—that they have given up nothing that might weaken their 
power or their capacity to continue their program of expansion. 

The Berlin Conference in early 1954 illustrated this point. The United States 
put a great deal of time and energy into this Conference. I have been often 
impressed by the amount of work involved in preparing for, conducting, and 
winding up conferences of this type—not only on the part of high-ranking 
officers who actually participate, but also on the part of many subordinate 
officials who labor behind the scenes. While the Soviet leaders proved unwilling 
to consider any formula for the reunification of Germany or the restoration 
of Austrian independence except on terms which would virtually insure Soviet 
domination of these nations, this time, money, and effort was not wasted. Th 
Conference demonstrated to the whole world the willingenss of the three Western 
governments to negotiate in good faith, and it demonstrated likewise that th 
previous flood of Soviet propaganda about the need for a peaceful settlement 
of differences and for a relaxation of tensions was almost wholly lacking 
substance when put to the test of concrete action. The Berlin Conference did 
not end the Soviet propaganda offensive, but I believe it opened the eyes of 
many Europeans. 

It is difficult to know what lies ahead in our relations with the Soviet blo: 
This is a field in which we need to maintain the best possible informati: 
and intelligence, the best possible analysis, the most astute understanding of 
Soviet and satellite psychology, and the most careful blend of vigor and 
delicacy in diplomatic relationships. While we have reason to hope that the 
Soviet leaders will refrain from actions deliberately precipitating general war. 
we can be fairly certain that thev will continue to wage a relentless cold wai 
throuch political, economic, diplomatic, psvchological, and subversive means 
We must be prepared to deal effectively with all these varied tactics. We must 
take all necessary measures to counteract these multipronged attacks whilt 
avoiding three great pitfalls—being lulled to sleep by a false sense of security, 
being paralyzed by fright or being provoked to hasty action. 

We must also be prepared to negotiate with the Soviet leaders, through normal 
diplomatic channels or otherwise, whenever there are grounds for hoping that 
they will act in good faith and that there is a reasonable chance for a mutual! 
satisfactory accommodation of differences, minor or major. If fundament 
changes in Soviet ambitions and policies actually take place with the passing 
years, it is vital that we be aware of these changes and adapt our own policies 
accordingly. We must not blind ourselves to the possibility, however remote 
it now seems. that the Soviet leaders will at some future date decide to acco! 
modate their policies to 20th century realities and recognize that internation 
cooperation has great advantages for the Soviet Union itself—that they will 
abandon the empty dream of a Communist world and will turn to the improve 
ment of the lot of their own peoples—that they will comprehend the indescrib- 
able horrors of modern war and will enter into a workable system of universal 
disarmament—that they will tear down the Iron Curtain and give their peoples 
a larger measure of contact with their neighbors. If changes of this nature 
should appear on the horizon, we must be prepared to welcome and encourage 
them. 
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However long we may have to wait for a transformation in Soviet thinking, 
common sense dictates that we must be prepared at all times to defend ourselves 
iainst military attack. Outside our own national defense establishment, most 
of the military power available today in the free world is found among our 
NATO allies in Europe. The continued development of the military defenses 
of the NATO alliance has been one of our principal activities during the past 
year and one of the most successful. The job has not been a spectacular one in 
the sense of making newspaper headlines; but it has gone forward steadily 
lay by day. We and our allies have continued to place men under arms, to train 
them, to provide equipment, to build bases and supporting facilities, to conduct 
oint military maneuvers and to do the numerous other things that go into the 
making of a modern defense force. As a result, the NATO forces, without any 
significant increases in size, have improved substantially in quality and effective- 
ness. NATO is truly a going concern. The NATO military forces across the 
\tlantie now include close to 100 active and reserve divisions, several thousand 
aircraft and sizeable naval units. These NATO forces are still inferior to the 
huge Soviet forces in many respects, but our position is far better than it was a 
few vears ago. 

Most of the military activities of NATO are going forward smoothly, and many 
an be handled among military technicians. However, a considerable volume of 
wlitical negotiations and decisions are required, not only with respect to prob- 
ems arising in individual countries but also within the central, multilateral 
organs of NATO itself. In addition to the North Atlantic Council, there are in 
Paris more than 20 standing civilian committees through which the member 
governments cooperate in various aspects of the NATO program. Over a wide 
range of activities, from bilateral negotiations with governments on base rights 
ind allocations of American aid to the protection of individual soldiers or citizens 
who get into trouble, the NATO program produces an unending stream of work 
for the European Bureau of the State Department. 

In addition to the permanent representatives to the North Atlantie Council 
who are continuously available for meetings in Paris, three cabinet-level meetings 
ere held in 1954. The most recent ministerial meeting took place in December, 
where firm NATO force plans for 1955 and tentative plans for succeeding years 
were approved by the ministers. They also agreed at this meeting that future 
NATO military plans and preparations will take account of the potentialities of 
the most modern weapons, including nuclear weapons. By virtue of the recent 
statute which authorizes the President to furnish our allies certain information 

the employment and effects of atomic weapons. NATO wilitary plans will 
gradually come to reflect the realities of the atomic age. 

The future outlook for the NATO military programs appears bright, although 
here will continue to be a large number of complex problems. Implementation 
f the recent agreements in Paris may require difficult decisions. It is expected 
lat Germany will begin to build up its military forces and to integrate these 
reces into NATO during the coming year, and this process will present political, 
financial, and military problems. While there are no grounds for believing that 
Soviet military threat has diminished, there will undoubtedly be strong 
pressures in certain countries for reductions of the levels of military effort, and 
these pressures might do considerable damage to the collective defense program if 
are not successfully resisted. There are still certain unresolved problems 
oncerning the relationship between NATO and the Western European Union, 

ler which Germany and six other European nations have joined in a voluntary 
system of arms limitations. Despite all these and many other problems, how- 

er, there is reason for genuine optimism about the NATO defense program. 
Granted certain assumptions, such as the planned German contribution, the full 
development of a forward strategy based on modern weapons, the maintenance of 
approximately current levels of forces, and the completion of certain qualitative 
inprovements now projected, we can anticipate that the NATO defense system 

ill hecome a most formidable deterrent to aggression and will remain so over 

ig period of years. 

There has also been notable progress in improving the defensive capabilities 
of two important countries outside the Atlantic alliance, Spain and Yugoslavia. 
The military potential of both has increased. Implementation of the agreements 
‘concerning American military bases in Spain is moving forward. Meanwhile, 
Yugoslavia has moved toward closer practical cooperation with the free world 
by entering into a mutual defense pact with two of our NATO allies in south- 
istern Europe, Greece and Turkey. 
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Economic trends in the European area have been very favorable during 1953 
and 1954. Industrial production continues to rise, and the European nations as 
a whole are gaining gold and dollar reserves at the present rate of about $2 
billion annually. In general, free Europe is in the best economic position it 
has enjoyed since World War Il. This is a very desirable development, not 
only in terms of United States financial and commercial relationships with 
Europe but also in terms of American security interests. We have long recog- 
nized that European economic health is the essential precondition for the main- 
tenance of an effective defense system, for political and social stability and, 
in fact, for the preservation of free European society against decay and 
subversion. 

As we look ahead, however, we recognize that it will continue to be necessary 
for us to devote a great deal of attention to European economic problems. The 
Juropean economy will bear the scars of World War II fora long time. It is 
possible to rebuild factories that have been bombed out, but there is no simple 
way to compensate for the dissipation of capital accumulated over the centuries, 
for the loss of foreign markets and foreign properties and for the breakdown 
of traditional trading patterns. Today, living standards in many European 
areas, such as southern Italy, are still so low as to offer attractive opportunities 
to the Communists, whose enticements are not inhibited by governmental re- 
sponsibilities. There is serious unemployment in several localities, notably 
Berlin. Countries such as Iceland and Finland have found it necessary to trade 
with the Soviet bloc to an extent that may prove dangerous. Europe’s economic 
relations with third areas—with overseas nations and territories that supply 
Europe with raw materials and buy Europe’s products—are often fluid and un- 
certain. The terms of trade are presently favorable to Europe but could alter 
with little warning. Even the overall economic progress made in recent months 
has been dependent in large part upon United States military spending in 
Europe—purchases of military equipment, construction of bases, troop expenses, 
etc. The present level of these expenditures cannot continue indefinitely. More- 
over, our allies are confronted by heavy and continuing costs in maintaining 
over a long period of years the armed forces that have been built up in part 
through American aid. Since Europe's total economic reserves are still too low 
to afford an adequate cushion for economic shocks, it will be necessary to keep 
our fingers crossed for some years to come, 

Our basic economic objective in Europe is to achieve a normal and durable 
economic relationship with Europe which will enable our friends and allies to 
stabilize their economies under conditions which will permit a reasonable rate 
of economic growth. In the long run, this can be accomplished only through 
a liberal flow of private trade and investment. Much additional thought and 
effort will be needed, on the part of Europe and America alike, to overcome the 
obstacles to the realization of this normal economic relationship. 

One of the most widely publicized developments of 1954 has been the series of 
efforts to attain practical unity among the nations of continental Europe, pat 
ticularly France and Germany. One of the greatest tactical advantages possessed 
by the Communist bloc in the cold war is the tight discipline which it exerts 
over all Communist nations and peoples, thereby permitting a united front in 
dealings with the outside world. In the West we would not have a form of 
unity that is imposed by brute force and enslavement, even if such unity were 
possible. At the same time. most of the western nations realize that we cannnot 
effectively resist Communist penetration unless we achieve and maintain a large 
measure of cooperation among ourselves. 

Since the end of World War II, there has been a remarkable growth of ¢o- 
operation among the European nations. The OEEC, the European Payments 
Union. the Council of Europe, and the European Coal and Steel Community are 
examples of organiaztions within which the European governments have pursued 
particular kinds of cooperation. One basic problem, however, has remained un 
solved—the problem of Western Germany’s national status and its relation to 
the western security system. The United States has held several important 
objectives with respect to Germany. We want to see German sovereignty Te 
stored, the occupation ended, and the country reunited. We have encouraged 
the growth of democratic institutions in Western Germany and want to preserve 
the most favorable climate for the maintenance of these institutions. We have 
sought a German military contribution to western defense and, in fact, have 
reached the conclusion that such a military contribution is essential to a truly 
effective Atlantic defense arrangement. We have hoped to see the Federal 
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Republic of Germany closely associated with other western European nations 
and the Atlantic community as a whole, on terms of freedom and equality. 

The obvious need for German cooperation with the West, however, does not 
eradicate the fact that millions of Europeans, including many Frenchmen, 
still fear Germany. For this reason, it has been necessary to find a way to bring 
Germany into the European community on conditions which will insure the 
safety of all parties. 

At first, it was proposed that the problem of cooperation between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and other European nations be solved by the creation of 
a European Defense Community, under which military forces of both France 
and Germany, together with those of Italy and the Benelux countries, would 
be merged into a common army under supranational control. By merging the 
military sovereignty of all six countries into a unified, federal-type entity, 
the necessity for establishing a separate German Army and German General 
Staff would have been avoided. The United States Government strongly sup- 
ported the EDC plan because it was conceived and sponsored by European states- 
men, because it was apparently satisfactory to both France and Germany, and 
also because it afforded a foundation for further progress toward unity in 
the political and economic fields. In August 1954, however, the French Parlia- 
ment rejected the EDC Treaty, thus producing a crisis of alarming proportions. 

The prompt and bold measures taken to meet this crisis augurs well for the 
future of the Atlantic relationship. 30th Secretary Dulles and British For- 
eign Secretary Eden quickly visited the Continent to confer with European 
statesmen. In two major conferences held in London and Paris, a new series 
of agreements were worked out which would permit realization of the main 
immediate objectives of the EDC Treaty. Under these agreements, the German 
Federal Republic will be given virtually complete sovereignty, will join NATO 
and will be rearmed. In addition, there will be established a 7-nation organi- 
zation, known as the Western European Union, which will include the 6 original 
EDC countries plus the United Kingdom. This organization will establish and 
administer certain machinery for the control of armaments and may undertake 
other forms of military cooperation. 

The new arrangements do not immediately offer the same kind of supra-na- 
tional framework for further advances toward Federal unity that EDC would 
have procided. However, they have several important advantages. If the 
present arrangements are ratified and implemented, we will have solved the 
problem of the Federal Republiec’s status and its relationship to the West. We 
will have achieved a sizable German military contingent. Moreover, by doing 
these things, we will have eliminated a problem which has poisoned the atmos- 
phere of European cooperation for a long time, and will have thereby hurdled 
one of the most serious obstacles to further progress toward European inte- 
gration. On the other hand, we must remember that critical problems still 
remain with regard to the reunification of Germany and the place of a united 
Germany in Europe. 

One of the principal advantages of the new agreements is the fact that they 
appear to have a much better chance of ratification than the original EDC 
Treaty. Ratification is not yet assured, of course. We can recall that the agree- 
ments Were recently approved by the Lower House of the French Parliament 
by a narrow margin. However, the outlook for a suecessful outcome is far bet- 
ter than it appeared when the EDC Treaty was rejected. In the period imme- 
diately ahead, a great deal of our time and energy must be devoted to encour- 
aging ratification of these agreements, and then to the task of putting them 
into effect. 

One of the most important developments of the year was Britain’s historic 
offer to maintain the equivalent of four divisions on the European Continent. 
This offer was made as a supporting measure for the Paris agreements and 
constituted recognition of the contribution which Britain would make to the 
stabilization of European defense. The importance of Britain’s associations 
outside of Europe, in their bearing on the European situation, was emphasized 
by the settlement of long-outstanding issues with Egypt and Iran. The settle- 
ment of the oil dispute between Britain and Iran and the agreement between 
Kritain and Egypt on the Suez bases have served to eliminate sources of serious 
friction in the Middle East. To the successful resolution of these difficult prob- 
lems American diplomacy contributed greatly, demonstrating once again the 
results that ean be obtained through continued cooperation with our strong 
ally, the United Kingdom. I fully share the sentiment expressed in a radio 
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address by Sir Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, on January i¢ 
to the effect that relations between our two countries have never been Closer 

Another important action during 1954 to eliminate friction was the Triest; 
agreement, by which the administration of the territory of Trieste was divided 
between Italy and Yugoslavia on terms satisfactory to both Governments. This 
agreement should eliminate a long-standing sore spot in southern Europe and 
pave the way for more positive cooperation between these two countries. Here 
also American diplomacy contributed in a most important manner to the favor. 
able result. In the months ahead, the elimination of similar points of friction 
and the encouragement of even closer cooperation among the nations of the 
non-Soviet world will remain major objectives of American policy. 

Perhaps the most serious setback suffered by the free world during 1954 was 
the Communist military advance in Indochina and the subsequent agreement 
at Geneva by which Northern Vietnam fell under Communist control. Whi 
these events took place outside the European area, a European state—France 
was directly involved. For this reason, as well as the fact that the Communist 
advance poses a grave threat to all southeast Asia, the situation has caused 
general concren in Europe, and has been a subject of intense attention by thos 
of us who are responsible for the conduct of relations with Europe. The severit) 
of the setback should not be minimized, since the security of all southeast Asia 
remains under a dark cloud. At the same time, 1954 also produced a “silve: 
lining’ in southeast Asia in the form of the Manila pact, through which we 
joined seven other nations, both European and Asiatic, in a new mutual defense 
arrangement. We have reason to hope that this pact will serve as a strong 
deterrent to aggression in Asia. In the months ahead, we expect to continue 
cooperation with appropriate nations of Europe, as well as friendly nations 
of Asia and the Pacific, to strengthen this deterrent. Despite the fact that we 
have sometimes disagreed with our European allies on the best approach to 
the problems of Asia, the Manila pact shows clearly that we have been able to 
achieve substantial cooperation in dealing with some of the most critical ot 
these problems. 

In passing, I want to call special attention to our continued good relations 
and cooperation with Canada, our strong and friendly neighbor to the north 
This has been particularly marked in the important field of continental defense 
to which the diplomatic arm of our Government has made important con- 
tributions. Arrangements have been developed for the construction of two 
important early warning lines, the “mid-Canada line” to be built by Canada 
and the “Distant early warning line” by the United States. Canadian rela 
tions in 1954 were also marked by the passage of legislation by our Congress 
which permits planning to proceed for the development by Canada and the 
United States of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In any long-term relationship among free, democratic societies, the eventual 
test of success or failure will be found in the opinions and attitudes of the 
peoples concerned. The people will determine, in the final analysis, whether 
free governments will stand or fall, whether their countries will cooperate with 
other countries and whether aggression will be resisted or condoned. In 
addition to our negotiations with governments, therefore, one of our principal 
tasks is to take account of trends of thought and feeling among the European 
peoples and to help provide a basis for mutual understanding and respect 
between Europeans and Americans. 

One particular problem in this connection is the relentless Communist cam- 
paign to capture the minds of the European people. While Communist influence 
has declined appreciably in Western Europe since the end of World War II. 
it remains strong in several countries, and the Communists have by no means 
abandoned their attempts to win victory by political means. In Italy, for 
example, Communist voting strength is still near an all-time high. The Com- 
munists stand ready to capitalize on unsound economic conditions, internal 
political divisions, suspicions and rivalries among free nations, fears of war, 
and any other western weaknesses or mistakes that present themselves. In 
particular, they are always on the alert for any word or action by prominent 
Americans which can be used to stir up resentment against the United States 

There are distinct limitations, of course, on what the United States Govern 
ment can do to combat these Communist influences in free Europe. The problem 
is fundamentally one for the individual governments concerned. At the same 
time, we can help and cooperate with those governments which request assist- 
ance in dealing with the internal menace of communism. Through our economic 
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and defense policies, we can help to create conditions favorable to democracy 
and unfavorable to Communist advances. Through our information program 
and allied information activities, we can counteract false Communist propa- 
ganda. In our political and diplomatic activities, we can take care to avoid 
statements and actions which are subject to misinterpretation and which might 
thereby furnish ammunition to the Communists. We are doing all these things, 
and are also actively considering other measures and devices by which the Com- 
munist danger to European society may be rendered less acute. 

In addition to the direct danger of Communist influence, we must be concerned 
with psychological trends which indirectly benefit the Communists. These in- 
clude attitudes of neutralism, tendencies toward appeasement, and feelings of 
extreme nationalism that inhibit cooperation with other nations, While there 
is no evidence that attitudes of this kind are more intense or more widespread 
than in the past, we know that the Communists are constantly trying to fan 
them to flame, and we also know how misunderstandings of American policies 
and actions can add fuel to these flames. In a continuing cold war, it is increas- 
ingly important that we maintain the attitudes and practices of true partner- 
ship with other free nations, that we demonstrate our patience and understanding 
as well as our courage and firmness, that we constantly take account of the 
views and interests of allied governments and peoples, and that we move rapidly 
and decisively to iron out the occasional disagreements and differences that 
arise among, Us. Above all, we must remember that none of these differences is 
<0 important as our common interest in a common survival. 

In the final analysis, friendship and respect among peoples cannot be main 
iained by governments alone. Much depends upon direct contacts among the 
peoples themselves. In one sense, every American visitor to Europe official, 
soldier, businessman, OF tourist—is an arm of American diplomacy, conscious 
or unconscious. But governmental action can greatly facilitate the develop 
ment of friendship and understanding among peoples. The international edu- 
cational exchange program, involving the exchange of students, teachers, re- 
search scholars, leaders, and other influential citizens between the United States 
and other free nations, has made a vital contribution to forging stronger bonds 
with the European area. The full values of this program can be realized only 
over a long period of years and cannot be precisely measured at any given 
moment, but I am convineed that it is worth far more than it costs in terms 
of long-range American interests. If we are careful to remember that the 
wold war is essentially a struggle for people—for their allegiances, their skills, 
and their very minds and hearts—we will not fail to recognize the enormous 
advantages we are deriving from these exchange programs. 

In describing our work during the past year, I have dealt only with the most 
significant developments and major problems. Equally important are our 
day-to-day relationships with the nations of Europe and the British Common- 
wealth. Minor problems of international relations arise very frequently, and 
if these are not handled properly, some could become major problems. To a 
very great extent, successful diplomacy is composed of a combination of many 
little things which add up to a big result. We must be concerned not only with 
global trends nor even with the spectacular acts of individual nations, but also 

with group interests, conflicts, and other events within a nation, We have 
many officers who participate only indirectly in the major programs I have been 
(describing, but all these officers are nevertheless essential to the success of our 
foreign policies and, in turn, to the protection of American security. 

The task of maintaining intimate and constructive relationships with other 
nations over a long period of years is not simple or easy. Like numerous other 

tasks we face in developing and carrying out our foreign policies, it cannot be 
accomplished by tricks, gimmicks, or slogans. What we must rely upon princi- 
pally is old-fashioned diplomacy—solid diplomatic effort applied on a day-to-day 
hasis. There is no substitute for intelligent and energetic diplomatic talent—for 
the right men, in the right numbers, at the right places and the right times—\ ith 
adequate supporting services. In other words, there is no substitute for hard 
work and for the means to get this work accomplished. 

\Vhen I stop to think about it, Tam always amezZ dat the scope and complexity 
of our tasks in the European Bureau of the State Department. In addition to the 
27 diplomatic missions that we supervise, we also aversee the work of 82 consu 
lates in foreign countries which are engaged in supplying yarious services to 
American citizens and American business interests. In an average week, our 
Bureau office in Washington receives 770 cables and 560 dispatches from foreign 
posts. Some of these are purely informational ; others require decisions and ac 
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tions by various agencies of the United States Government. In an average week 
we also send out approximately 200 cables and 160 instructional messages jp 
other forms. In addition, of course, there are thousands of other memoranda, 
letters from American citizens, congressional requests, ete. <All told, we are 
required to deal with about 18,000 separate documents each week. Sometimes a 
single communication froma foreign government may require weeks of research 
and analysis. Sometimes a single letter from a Member of Congress may compel 
an officer to spend several days in digging out the facts needed for a reply. The 
problems presented by some of these documents require consultation among as 
many as 7 or 8 different Federal agencies and sometimes involve decisions that 
ean only be made by the President himself. And all this paperwork, moreover, 
is only a part of the total workload, which includes innumerable personal contacts 
with foreign officials and with private citizens. 

Speaking to a group of citizens a few weeks ago, I said that the Department 
of State is our first line of defense in the cold war. It is equally true that our 
diplomatic establishment offers us, by all odds, our best line of defense. No man, 
woman, or child in this country or any other counttry can be sure of safety in the 
event another general war breaks out. Unless we can be successful in protecting 
our national security by political, economic, and psychological means and by the 
other devices of diplomacy, we may eventually find that we cannot attain protec- 
tion at all except by means of a military struggle which might devastate the 
victorious nations along with the vanquished. It is for this reason that I have no 
hesitation in seeking the manpower, the money and the supporting facilities 
required to do the best diplomatic job of which we are capable. 

I think we can honestly say that we have done a good job in 1954. It has been 
a busy and productive year. In our relations with the widespread area which 
falls under the jurisdiction of the European Bureau, I think there can be no 
question but that the interests of this country are in a sounder and stronger posi- 
tion than they were 1 year ago. The coming year should be equally busy and 
filled with challenging problems. Whatever may be the military designs of the 
Communist bloc, we have no sign of any relaxation of the intensity of their 
nonmilitary efforts at penetrating the free world. But this fact need give us no 

cause for dismay. What has been accomplished during the past year is a good 
indication of what can be accomplished in the future, provided we have the means 
to do the job. Under the leadership of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, I think we can look forward to a year in which we will not only be able to 
protect our basic interests but also move forward in a continuing initiative to 
strengthen the position of free society throughout the world. 


Mr. Mercuanrt. I might take a few minutes on the highlights and 
see what questions the committee might have, and then I would like 
to address myself very briefly orally to the budget request. 

The last year in the area for which I have responsibility has shown 
some setbacks insofar as our policy achievements are concerned, and it 
has shown some very considerable gains. 

On balance I think the gains subst: intially outweigh the setbacks. 

Probably the most significant development during the past year 
has been the construction of a defense arrangement involving the 

restoration of sovereignty to ion many and the contribution of defense 
forces by Germany to the western alliance in substitution for the 
European Defense Community Treaty which was defeated by the 
French Assembly at the very end of August. 

That collection of treaty arrangements is now in process of ratifica- 
tion by the members of NATO and by the members of the Western 
European Union. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Looking elsewhere in Europe and to some of the m: jor achievements, 
I think that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is in more sound 
shape than it has been in any of the 51 5 years of its life. 

The economic situation in general i 
stantial improvement over a year ago. Ther 
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, Europe in the current fiscal year where there is an economic aid 
progr: am of the type which was developed under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. All three of those are very special cases. 

One is Spain where the economic program is a complement to the 
base construction and facilities arrangements. Another is in the city 
of Berlin, which, of course, occupies the special status that all of you 
understand, as an island in the Soviet Zone, and a third is Yugo- 
slavia, where we have an MDAP program (mutual defense assistance 
program) and are contributing in company with the British and 
French some economic assistance. 

The most dramatic developments in the recent past, of course, are 
those which went on yesterday in Moscow. 

| understand the committee has had the opportunity to discuss 
those at length and unless there are any questions I will not attempt 
to go into them. 

Mr. Roonry. We had quite a discussion with Secretary Dulles both 
in the morning and afternoon yesterday and again this morning with 
the Intelligence people and I think it has been covered amply ‘unless 
there are further questions. 

Very well, Mr. Merchant. 

Have you concluded ? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes,sir; unless there are any questions. 

May I speak briefly to the budget, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, but let us have some general questions first. 

Mr. Mercuant. Right, sir. 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Mr. Rooney. On the day before yesterday there appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, a newspaper article, entitled, “Plea for 
British ‘Statesmanship. Irish Foreign Minister—Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs—Calls for End of Partition.” 

What is the position of the Department of State with regard to 
the Irish partition problem ? 

Mr. Mercuant. Mr. Chairman, we are on close and friendly rela- 
tions with both the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Ireland. It has been our consistent position that the 
relations between Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland 
are a matter for those two Governments to determine and it is not a 
situation in which the United States can usefully or helpfully 
intervene. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the position is that the Department 
willtake no position. Is that about it? 

Mr. Mercnant. The position is what it has been in the past, 

Mr. Rooney. Without objection, I shall insert the article to ot eye 
I referred in the record at this point. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


PLEA FOR BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 
IRISH FOREIGN MINISTER CALLS FOR END OF PARTITION 


Dustin, February 7 (UP).—Liam Cosgrave, Irish Minister of External Affairs, 
called on Britain today to end the north-south partition of Ireland “as one of 
the greatest possible acts of statesmanship” toward strengthening the free world 
against the dangers of communism. 


60352—55——_8 
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In an exclusive interview with the United Press, Mr. Cosgrave said unification 
of the six British controlled counties of Northern Ireland with the Irish Re- 
public “would not only begin a period of real and sincere friendship betwee) 
England and Ireland, but allow Ireland, with her strong racial attachments to 
the United States, to become a new and important link between America and 
England.” 

Mr. Cosgrave said no state in the free world was more opposed to commu- 
nism than Ireland. 

ANTI-RED 


“The Irish Government has no relations with any of the Communist states 
nor does it propose to enter in such relations,” he declared. 

But, he added firmly, it is difficult for Ireland to consider membership in the 
anti-Communist North Atlantic Alliance so long as the question of her own 
sovereignty “hangs like a baneful specter over our foreign policy.” 

He said Ireland would never recognize nor reconcile herself with permanent 
British rule in the six counties of Northern Ireland. 

“We can no more yield forever to partition of our country,” he said “than 
Germany can to her division between East and West.” 

Britain should realize this inevitability, he said, and take the first oppor- 
tunity to allow consolidation of the country under the Irish flag—‘she should 
not allow the Irish problem to be another one of too little and too late.” 

Mr. Cosgrave, a vigorous man of only 35 years, spoke with great feeling in dis- 
cussing what he described “as the right of the Irish people to live as one 
nation.” 

COOPERATION 


He said there was some encouragement in signs of increasing cooperation 
hetween the Republic and the six northern counties. He cited the electrification 
projects on the Erne River, fisheries control in the Foyle Estuary and joint 
control of the Great Northern Railway linking Dublin with Belfast, principal 
city of the British-ruled north. 

“T know that British leaders are terribly anxious over the possibility that 
some day atomic bonbs will be dropped out of the skies in the region of the 
Irish Sea and destroy England. In an international situation which makes 
such an eventuality possible, it is obvious that England could be greatly aided 
by having Ireland as her true friend, a friend that could be made by ending 
partition now, without waiting for it to be exploited by people who are enemies 
of Britain and Ireland alike and who profit by such divisions within the free 
world.” 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any general questions, gentlemen ? 


ECONOMIC AID TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Bow. I was interested in the statement about contributions of 
economic aid to Yugoslavia shared with France and England. 

To what extent do France and England share in the contributions/ 

Mr. Mercnant. Toa relatively small extent, sir. 

Shortly after the abandonment of its relationship, Yugoslavia’s 
relationship, with the Soviet Union, there was a Tri-Partite Commit 
tee set up between the British, French, and ourselves which was con- 
cerned in part with the working out of creditors’ claims against Yugo- 
slavia and in part with a general consideration of what assistance 
it might be desirable and possible to provide Yugoslavia. 

Of the aid given Yugoslavia in the last few years the overwhelming 
proportion has been from the United States. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell us how much economic aid we gave Yugo 
slavia last year? 

Mr. Mercnant. My Tecollection is that including surplus com 
modities of a value of $35 million it was in the neighborhood of S65 
million. 
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Mr. Bow. Can you give us in dollars the contributions shared by 
France and England ¢ 

Mr. Mercuant. The totals, sir, for fiscal years 1948 through 1955 
ire $484,300,000 from the United States. 

or the period fises al years 1952 through 1955 from the United 
Kingdom and France the total is $86, 300,000, 

\ir. Bow. Do we have the United Kingdom and France broken 
down ¢ 

Mr. Mercnant. Only by years. It is not broken down between the 
wo. I can secure that and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Bow. IT would like to have that. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


United 


Kingdom French Potal 


$27, 600, 000 $14, 400, 000 $42, 000, 000 
12, 600, 000 ®, 400, 000 21, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
5, 600, 000 3, 700, 000 9, 300, 000 


Total : : 53, 800, 000 32, 500, 000 86, 300, 000 


Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Now you might direct yourself to this requested in- 
crease, Mr, Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL REQUESTED FOR OVERSEA DUTIES 


Mr. Mercuanr. As you noted, Mr. Chairman, there is no request 
for an increase in the departmental budget. 

We are asking for the overseas operations of the Bureau, a total 
increase of 73 positions for American employees, and 66 for local 
employees, at a tot: al increased cost of $792,200. 

‘Ten of the American employee positions are devoted to strengthen- 
ing political staffs—in London, Stockholm, Moscow, Rome, Madrid, 
and Belgrade. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart showing the proposed allocation 
of these positions ? 

Mr. Potiack. I don’t have a chart. I can read the information 
in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Read it. 

Mr. Potiack. These 10 positions consist of : One- 

Mr. Rooney. Which 107 

Mr. Potnack. The 10 positions which Mr. Merchant just referred 
to as being used to strengthen political staffs. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find those in the justifications ? 

Mr. Mercuant. Page 107-a, sir. It is the first of the categories 
under the total increase. 

Mr. Roonry. All right. How would those 10 be assigned ? 

Mr. Potuack. Three to London; two to Stockholm; two to Moscow: 
one each to Rome, Madrid, and Belgrade. 

Mr. Roonry. All right; continue. 
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Mr. Potiack. Gradewise these 10 positions will consist of 1 Foreign 
Service officer, class 3. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me see what have you there, Mr. Pollack. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. At this point suppose we insert page 107—a of the 
justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The estimate for fiscal year 1956 provides for a net increase of 73 Americans, 
66 local employees, and in dollar terms, $792,200. This increase is attributabk 
to the following activities: 


Direct cost 

American Local of new or 
employees employees expanded 
activity 


Strengthening political staffs, principally for intelligence | 
reporting 

Strengthening of economic staffs, principally for commercial 
reporting — 

Establishment of Trade Commissioner positions 

Assignment of a second American to 7 existing one-man con- 
sulates and strengthening consular staff in It ily to meet 
backlogs 

Strengthening administrative staffs to service increased sub- 
Sstantive pt rsonnel 

Provision of operating expenses for support of the additional 
employees 


lotal increase 


Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert following that a breakdown 
with regard to geographical location and grades. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Potnack. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The proposed geographic distribution of the requested additional positions 
is indicated by the following table: 


Staffing increases in 1956 


Adminis- 
trative 


= ‘ = 
rade Com- | Trade devel- 
missioners opment 


posts 


Total increase 


| 


Country <nd post 


l-man 
and other consu- 


lar, American 


American 
American 
Local 

For 
American 
American 


Australia 
Melbourne 
Perth 
Sydney 
ada 
Ottawa 
Halifax 
Montreal 
St. John, New Brunswick 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 
Denmark: Copenhagen 
Finland: Helsinki 
United Kingdom 
London 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
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oreigy, Staffing increase sin 1956 Continued 


Trade Com- | Trade devel- Adminis- 


: . otal increase 
missioners opment = trative 


of the 


Country and post 


American 
American 
American 


ricans, 
DUtable 


British West Indies: 
Barbados 
Belize 
Kingston 
‘ect cost 
new or 
yanded 
tivity Auckland 
Norway: Oslo 
Sweden 
Stockholm 
Goteborg 
South Africa: 
Capetown 
Durban 
Johannesburg - 
Belgium 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
Franc 
Paris 
Cherbourg 
Le Havre 
Lyon 
Nice 
Strasbourg 


iers 


Rome 

Genoa 

Milan 

Naples 

Palermo 

rurin 

Trieste 

The Netherlands: 

Che Hague 

Amsterdam 
ditions Rotterdam 
ition Portugal: Lisbon_- 


pain 
Madrid 
Barcelona 
Switzerland: 
Bern 
Basel 
Geneva. 
Zurich 
U.S. 8. R.: Moscow 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade 


Area total_. 
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The proposed allocation of the requested additional positions, including clerks, 
by grade level is as follows: 


Bureau of European Affairs—Staffing increases in 1956 


Political Trade Trade |Forl-man Je 
Gravia level rok commis- | develop- postsand| Adminis-| Total 
related | Sioners | ment | other | trative | incr 
function | function consular | 
Foreign Service officers: | 
Class 3, $9,130 1 7 8 
Class 4, $6,963 2 32 f 
Foreign aaeoin staff officers and em- | 
plover | 
Class 3, $8,481 a 
Class 6, $6,501 5 | 5 | 
Class 11, $3,927 Pane ESSE Sue wae wakes eeearneeee 
Class 12, $3,531 2 3 | 
ls conan ote " nneeeimete 
il Americans 10 | 12 | 32 14 5 | 73 
Loc: se os yyees at average Salary rate of | | 
$1,910 per annum : 9 | tex 15 | bf 


rRADE COMMISSIONERS AND COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Roonry. Now where do we find what sort of work these people 
would do? We are not into more trade commissioners and commer- 
cial attachés, are we? 

Mr. Mercuant. Yes, sir: we are. 

Mr. Witser. That is under the next heading on page 107—a, Mr 
Chairman, where they show up; 32 positions. 

r. Rooney. Thirty-two American and forty-two locals? 

r. Poitiack. The trade commissioners are on the next line, 12 
American positions in total—consisting of 7 trade commissioners and 
D sees and 9 local positions. 

Mr. Rooney. To revert to the first item, “Strengthening political 
staff, principally for intelligence reporting,” are any of those labor 
assistants / 

Mr. Mercuanr. No, sit 

Mr. Rooney. That is a straight out-and-out political intelligenc 
function; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Potitack. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Get back to No. 2 now. 

Mr. Potiack. Thirty-two American positions and forty-two local 
positions are requested as an increase to permit strengthening of 
economic staffs essentially for enhancement of the commercial in- 
elligence job being ~ in the a area, designed primarily to 
permit better service American business. 

RoonEy. Now you are ge tting another crack at this thing, Mr. 
Henderson. Maybe you can do better this time. 

Mr. Henperson. In what w ay, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. This business of commercial attachés. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Potuack. As I believe I mentioned, 12 American positions, 7 
of which will be trade commissioners and 5 clerical, and 9 local posi- 
tions, are requested in the establishment of trade commissioner ac 
tivity in the Muropean area. 
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. Roonry. Would you expect to get 95 positions in the Bureau 
of Eu uneieibh Affairs at a cost of $528,486 on that statement / 

Mr. Pottack. No, sir; I would not. But I understand there will 
be witnesses following us who will deal in more detail with this pro- 
gram on an across-the-board basis for the Department as a whole. 

We are asking 

Mr. RoonEy. So you do not have an opportunity at this point 

Mr. Mercuant. If I might say a word at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

\ir. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mercuant. In the area, I think, of economic reporting and 
development of trade opportunities in recent years, we have probably 
been understaffed. 

Certainly the growing requests from American business on the 
matter of information on which to develop trade opportunities, and 
what in Europe is of extreme importance, development of American 
nvestment opportunities, on the basis of that demand, and in full 
collaboration with the Department of Commerce, the increases as 
requested would enable us, we believe, to provide a better service 
ind do a better job. 

Seven of the American positions, as Mr. Pollack said, are for the 
Oflice of Trade Commissioners, 1 in London, 1 in Madrid, 1 in Milan, 
lin Sydney, 1 in Paris, and 1 in Johannesburg, and the 7th in Brussels. 

The remaining increases of 32 would go into a general strengthen- 
ing of the economic staffs, largely on commercial and economic 

porting. 

Rooney. Have you anything further to say, Mr. Henderson ‘ 

Mr. Henperson. I believe I already have stated, Mr. Chairman, 

during the last couple of years, particularly during the last year, 
there seems to have been an increased interest on the part of American 
ndustrialists and business people to expand their foreign business. 
lis interest has reflected itself in letters and demands ox informa- 
tion with which, with our present staff, it is difficult for us to cope. 
t has been pointed out that many of the larger eels business 
‘ is have their own representatives abroad. That is true, but there 
ire many places where these representatives are not maintained. 
Many of our requests come from smaller business firms who are 
trving to establish themselves, and we would like to be able to be of 
some service to them. They feel they have a right to ask us for help, 
and we wish to h ‘Ip them. 

\s has already been pointed out, the item with 52 American em- 

rees and 42 local employees represent needs of the State Department 


he other 12 and 9, the Department of Commerce, they represent 
desires of the Department of Commerce which Mr. Carpenter can 
ain to you more in detail later. 
vm Rooney. Is that all? 
. Mercuant. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Henperson. The basic requirement of the Department of State 
‘If for our own evaluation are fairly well satisfied by what we have. 
lis increase, even for the State Department staff, is requested 
rder to enable us to meet requests made upon us by other depart- 
its of the Government in response, apparently, to needs of these 
irtments, or to satisfy inquiries which these Departments receive. 
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Mr. Roonry. We don’t make appropriations this way, gentlemen, 
I haven't heard any justification of $102,200, entitled “Provision of 
operating expenses for support of the additional employees,” $62,000 
for strengthening administrative staffs, 

Do you think these things just happen ¢ 

Mr. Mercuant. No, sir. We were going down this item by item, 

Mr. Rooney. Y ou said you w ere concluded. 

Mr. Mercuanr. I meant on the item of trade commissioners. 

If I may continue, I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Rooney. I misunderstood you. 


CONSULAR STAFFS 


Mr. Mercuant. We have 14 American employee positions requested 
for strengthening consular staffs. Seven of these will go to turn 
l-man consulates into 2-man consulates. 

My recollection is that this committee last year felt that the 1-man 
consulate was an unsound type of organization. 

The other seven will go to consulates general in Italy to enable them 
to meet visa backlogs with which they have not yet caught up. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFFS 


oe 


The 5 remaining American employee positions of the 73 are for 
administrative backup to take account of the increase requested in the 
total of American employees. 

There are also attached to that same operation request for 15 local 
employee spots, making a total of 66. 


OPERATING EXPENSES FOR SUPPORT OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


In connection with $102,200, the last item, I would like to note that 
there isan apparent but not a real discrepancy with the next to the last 
figure in the righthand column of page 104, which totals operating 
expenses at $127,200. 

The reason for that is that $25,000, representing travel expenses for 
administrative purposes, which you see opposite that label on page 104. 
has been distributed in the column on page 107—A_ prorata among the 
six preceding items of direct costs. 

The total, therefore, is $729,200, which appears on both pages. 

Mr. Rooney. AN of these operating expenses depend upon the 
granting of the 139 additional positions, do they ¢ 

Mr. Mercnant. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiiper. That could be prorated, Mr. Chairman, in terms of 
various items of increase on page 107—A. 

Mr. Roonry. Questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you, Mr. Merchant. 

We shall now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Trueurspay, Fesrvuary 10, 1955. 


Bureau or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


WALTER S. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 

cASS A. KENDZIE, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 

WALKER W. SMITH, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT ANALYST 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will come to order. 

The first item with which we shall concern ourselves this morning 
isentitled “Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs,” which appears beginning 
at page 126 of the justifications. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 126 and 148. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Activity: Conpuct oF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WitH FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES, BuREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
Domestic 
PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 
es | 


Increase or 
decrease 


Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 


Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-) Annual Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber rate be! rate ber rate 
Office of Assistant Secretary owen 45 | $299, 935 48 | $326, 955 48 | $326, 955 
Office of Chinese Affairs : 16 106, 036 16 106, 036 16 106, 036 
Office of Northeast Asian Affairs 27 190, 455 27 189, 655 27 189, 655 
Office of Philippine and Southeast 
oe es an 23 163, 480 23 163, 480 25 176, 890 ; +13, 410 


Total, Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs aes se a lll 759, 906 114 786, 126 799, 536 ‘ +-13, 410 





Foreign Service 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 Increase or 
decrease 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num-| 


Amount ber | “4 


Amount |"},, | Amount 


Total, American personnel 418.0 $2,482,764 433 $2,602,093, 4! $2, 769, 947' +-23. ¢ 
Deduct lapse —4 0 —23, 291, —12. § 78, 062 2 —73, 820) +1. 
Add 

Terminal leave +-16.0 +93, 183) +5. ¢ +-35, 443 7 4+-37,243) +.% 

Differentials 122, 936 +- 122, 765 +125, 662 

Day in excess 9, 549 +10, +10, 678 


Total 2, 685, 141 2, 692, : 45 2, 869, 710 +2! 


Total, local employees. 623, 279 457, O75 679, 715 
Deduct lapse 1.0 ~—1,314 5, 112 —20, 772 
Add 
Terminal leave ; +10, 184) +4. : 5, 4. +5, 328) - 
Day in excess____- +-2, 392 2, 527 +2, 914 


Total rae 504, 541| 541.6 552. § 667, 185 


Allowances 
Foreign Service Americans 403, 316) - 
Marine guards a 80, 834 


Total 73 ‘ 484, 150 
Total personal services 3.7 , 55 3, 78 E 4,021,045 


Operating expenses 

Administrative travel ‘ 75, 854 
Official residence expenses é 42, 922 42, 922! 
Building operating expenses 310, 766 431, 774 
Communications (field) } 105, 585 110, 216 
Automotive operating c 

penses. 39, 3, 993 77, 310 
Contractual and miscell: 

neous 38, ¢ 979 41, 364 


Supplic s and equipment 23, 934 176, 607 


)47 


Subtotal. 142, 02 R83 956, ( 


Total 4, 381, 57: 943 4, 977, 092 


Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase in the amount of $15,410 
on the domestic side, and an increase of $348,149 on the Foreign Service 
side. 

These increases would entail an addition of two positions on the 


domestic side and 37 new positions in the Foreign Service. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you havea general statement to make, Secretary Robertson ¢ 

Mr. Rorertson. I have a statement here that I should like to insert 
for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

With your permission I should like to summarize it briefly. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, if you will do so. 

(The statement of Mr. Robertson is as follows:) 


For the foreseeable future, the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs and our mis 
sions overseas will continue to be confronted with emergencies, crises, and 
lems of great importance and magnitude. 

The primary purpose of the United States in the Far East is to prevent a! 
increase in Communist strength at the expense of the free world and to assist 
free countries of the Far East to develop sufficient strength to enable them t 
resist the pressures of Communist expansionism and to force the progressive 
withdrawal of hostile Soviet power and influence. As long as the Asian coun 
tries remain vulnerable to the expansionist techniques of communism and the 
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possibility exists that these countries forming the other shore of the Pacifie 
may be incorporated into a hostile empire, the security of the United States may 
be in jeopardy. It is therefore our objective to assist in the development of an 
integrated community of self-reliant, self-supporting independent nations in the 
Far East, capable of resisting Communist encroachment. 

In the immediate future the efforts of this Bureau will be primarly directed 
toward deterring Communist aggression and other efforts to extend Communist 
power. We have now added to the network of security treaties in the Pacific 
area—the ANZUS Treaty and bilateral treaties with the Philippines, Korea, 
and Japan—the Manila Pact and the Mutual Defense Treaty with the Republic 
of China. Through these we hope further to develop an effective collective effort 
which will stem the advance of communism in the Far East. 

In addition we must foster closer constructive relationships in all areas of 
activity among the free Asian nations and between those nations and the 
nations of the West. 

While we are not a signatory to the agreements concluded at the Geneva 
Conference on July 21, 1954, we are publicly committed to respect them. Within 
this context the Cambodians, Laotians, and Free Vietnamese must be assisted 

develop the confidence, internal cohesion, and military strength required to 
enable them to resist penetration, subversion, and psychological warfare offen- 
sives mounted from the area administered by the Viet-Minh. The political 
and military importance of these three Associated States to the United States 
has been increased by the recent cease-fire agreements. The war which has 
raged for 7 years has been replaced by an uneasy armistice. The success of our 
political and economic efforts during the ensuing period will have the most 
important effect on the solution to the problems now facing these states. 

With respect to Japan, the essential policy task is completely different but 
equally important. We must do what we can to help Japan continue to build 
mutually beneficial relations with the other nations of the free world. In par- 
ticular we should assist Japan’s efforts to earn its own way through reviving 
and expanding its overseas trade. 

The failure of the Geneva Conference to provide for the reunification of Korea 
makes it all the more imperative that a situation of strength and stability be 
developed in the Republic of Korea which, in the unnatural situation prevailing, 
will be subject to sharp external and internal strains. 

Communist China, to the extent of our ability to prevent it, must be denied 
the opportunity to make the gains it had anticipated as a reward of alliance 
with the Soviet Union. 

The National Government of China must be assisted to build military forces 
adequate to its need and to provide an example of a free China to which the 
large Chinese communities in southeast Asia may turn to leadership. 

In southeast Asia generally, the ever-present danger of expansion of com- 
munism, both Chinese and indigenous, must be countered by helping the 
friendly governments concerned to improve their political, economic, and 
security conditions. 

In connection with my foregoing remarks I wish to mention two programs 
which, while not the primary responsibility of the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, are of utmost importance to our efforts in Asia. Our educational 
exchange program is ideally suited for creating closer relationships between 
the United States and the Asian nations; it has fostered, and should continue 
to do so at an accelerated rate, the development of significant numbers of 
able leaders, administrators, and educators who in turn, on the basis of direct 
personal experience, contribute better understanding of, respect for, and con- 
fidence in the United States among Far Eastern peoples. 

Also of indispensable assistance to the achievement of our objectives is the 
support rendered by the United States Information Agency. We hope to see 
even more vigorous programs in the Far East for the coming year. 

As I stated during our budget hearings last year, we are doing our best to 
carry out our program in the Far East area in the most efficient and economical 
Iiinner possible in accordance with the President’s economy directives. We 
shall continue to operate on the basis of making every effort to achieve the 
utmost from the facilities and funds available to us. The workload in the 
Far East area has been increasing rather than decreasing, and our operating 
costs are mounting due to inflation and unfavorable rate fluctuations. Present 
indications are that these trends will continue for the foreseeable future. How- 
ever, in keeping requests to a minimum our budget submitted for fiscal year 
1956 ineludes very modest increases for the Department and the field. In the 
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departmental staff, we are requesting an increase of 2 positions at an annua] 
rate of $13,410 and in the Foreign Service an increase of 23 American and 14 
local positions and a total amount of $348,149. The total increase requested 
for our area is $361,559 more than the 1955 estimate of $5,454,324. The follow. 
ing table shows a comparison of the 1955 and 1956 levels of positions and funds: 


a 
Inerease (+) 


or de- 
crease (—) 





POSITIONS 
Departmental _-- 116 
Foreign Service 
Americans 3° 456 
Locals { 564 


Total 982 1, 020 
Total, positions 


FUNDS 

Departmental 
Regular salaries $786, 126 $799, 536 +$13, 41( 
Miscellaneous salaries 16, 650 16, 650 
Travel and other expenses 22. 605 22, 605 


+18, 410 


Total, departmental. 825, 381 838, 791 


Foreign Service: - 
American salaries. - , 247 2, 869, 710 +177, 463 
Allowances _- eu 446, 248 484, 150 +37, 902 
I.ocal salaries 649, 565 667, 185 +17, 620 


Total, Foreign Service salaries . aa . 3, 788, 060 4, 021, 045 +232 985 


Operating expenses: 

Administrative travel 71, 704 75, 854 +4, 15 
Official residence expenses 42, 922 42, 922 ; 

Building operating expenses 310, 766 431, 774 | +121, 008 
Communications (field) 105, 585 110, 216 +4, 63 
Automotive operating expenses 73, 993 77,310 +3, 317 
Contractual and miscellaneous 39, 979 41, 364 +1, 385 
Supplies and equipment 195, 934 176, 607 —19, 327 


Total, operating expenses 840, 883 956, 047 +115, 164 


+348, 149 
= SO —— — 


Grand total. m ee 5, 454, 324 5, 815, 883 +361, 559 


Total, Foreign Service. - 4, 628, 943 4, 977, 092 


The two additional positions requested for 1956 are needed to assist the 
present staff of 2 officers and 1 secretary in their responsibilities for back stop- 
ping all political relations with Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. This need 
results from strengthening our diplomatic representation in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia with consequent establishment of missions at Phnom Penh and 
Vientiane, reflecting the increasing importance of those countries. 

Even though inflation and unfavorable exchange-rate fluctuations have sent 
prices and living costs spiraling in most of the countries in the Far East area, 
we are asking for a net increase of only $348,149 or 7.5 percent more than the 
amount we have available for operating our Foreign Service establishments 
in 1955. This increase is attributable to the following activities: 

Although the United States has maintained diplomatic relations with Cam- 
bodia and Laos since March 1950, it was not until August 1954 that a resident 
ambassador was appointed to Cambodia and a resident minister to Laos. This 
necessitated the establishment of small staffs in each of these missions in order 
to meet the anticipated workload. The increasing importance of political and 
economic developments in these two states have required the strengthening 
of the political and economic staffs in each of these missions. Accordingly, 
these estimates provide for an increase of 1 political officer, 1 economic officer. 
and 1 American secretary at each of these posts at a total cost of $48,049 
during fiscal year 1956. Of this amount, $27,216 is for American salaries and 
$15,833 is for other expenses. 

An increase of $39,031 is requested in American salaries in order to finance 
the 17 additional American positions which were established in the new mis- 
sions in Phnom Penh and Vientiane during the first quarter of 1955 for the 
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entire year in 1956 (financing 17 positions for 12 months during 1956 as compared 
to 9 months in 1955). 

In accordance with an agreement reached with the Department of Commerce 
these estimates include an increase of $77,789 in 1956 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of trade commissioner positions at Tokyo and Osaka, Japan, and 
Manila, Philippines, together with an American secretary and one local clerical 
position at each post. Of this amount, $42,849 is for American salaries, $4,949 
for local salaries, and $29,991 is for other expenses. The trade commissioners 
will keep American and foreign businessmen and the Department of Commerce 
apprised of specific opportunities for trade and investment, and generally seek 
to improve conditions under which there may be an expansion of business and 
investment. 

These estimates also provide for an increase of $134,000 for strengthening 
economic and commercial reporting staffs at posts throughout the Far East area, 
of this amount $68,367 is for American salaries, $12,671 is for local salaries, 
and $52,962 is for other expenses. This amount provides for 11 American and 11 
local positions under the economic reporting function. The requirements of 
other United States Government agencies for increased economic and commercial 
reporting by the Foreign Service have necessitated that our posts be provided 
additional personnel in order to fulfill the requirements of these agencies on a 
current basis. These positions will be engaged in developing economic and com- 
mercial reports dealing with market-type information which is of vital interest 
to American businessmen. By accelerating these reporting activities we hope 
to be able to maintain more current world-trade directories and trade lists 
which may assist in increasing American exports. 

An increase of $100,000 is requested for leasing five additional houses each 
at the embassies in Saigon, Vietnam, and Djakarta, Indonesia, at costs of 
$75,000 (for 2 year rentals in advance) and $25,000 (for 1 year rentals) re- 
spectively. These amounts will enable us to alleviate substandard housing con- 
ditions which make difficult and in some cases preclude the assignment of em- 
ployees with families to these posts. 

After visiting Djakarta the Special Study Mission to Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific, of which Representative Walter Judd, Minnesota, was chairman, re- 
ported that staff housing was far from adequate and recommended that the 
Department take immediate steps to build or rent adequate accommodations 
for American personnel. The housing situation in Saigon is equally critical. 
Our estimates provide for leasing these houses until Government-owned housing 
can be made available. 

\ decrease of $45,720 for supplies and equipment is anticipated during 1956 
because certain items which were required for the establishment of new missions 
in Phnom Penh and Vientiane in 1955 were nonrecurring and will not be necessary 
during 1956. 

The net result of the above items amounts to increases of $13,410 for Depart- 
mental activities and $848,149 for the Foreign Service or a total increase of 
$361,559 for our area. These increases, when added to our 1955 availability, 
result in total requests of $838,791 for the Department and $4,977,092 for the 
Foreign Service, or a grand total of $5,815,883 for the Far East area for 1956. 
As I have previously stated, this represents our minimum requirements which 
Will enable us to carry out the program in the Far East adequately and efficiently 
in fiscal year 1956. 


Mr. Ropertson. If I may go off the record a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes, if you think it necessary. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITION AL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the two new domestic employees, 
$13,410, what are the det ails? 

Mr. Roserrson. They will be assigned to what we call the PSA area 
Philippines and Southeast Asia, and they are requested on account of 
the heavy workload due to the Indochina situation. 

Mr. Rooney. What grades and titles? 

Mr. Kenpzie. One offic ‘er and one clerk. 
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One is GS-14 at $10,000 and the other is GS—5 at $3,410. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the $348,149, would you say that all of that, with 
the exception of the $43,049 for the missions in Cambodia and Laos, 
has to do with this requested expansion of the Department of 
Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. I didn’t understand the first part. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say with regard to the $348,149 requested 
increase that all but $43,049 has to do with the requested increase of the 
Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Rorertson. No. 

Mr. Wireer. Except there are some operating expenses and annual- 
izing costs of the two new posts, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the two new posts, what personnel do 
you expect to locate at them ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I may be mistaken, but I think we 
re a little confused in the answer to the last question ; $43,000 takes 
rare of the trade commissioners. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh,no. The other way around. 

Mr. Rosertson. [ beg your pardon. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Witter. My answer was correct, was it not? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, that is right. 


NEW POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Let us get down to the two posts, $43,049. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is 1 political officer, 1 economic officer-——— 

Mr. Rooney. Grades? 

Mr. Kenpzir. One FSO-3, sir, $9,130. 

Mr. Rooney. $9,130? 

Mr. Kenpzizr. Yes; 1 FSO-4 at $6,963. 

Two FS-12’s at $7.062 for the 2, which would make it $3,531 each, 
and 2 FSO-5’s at $10,626, or $5,313 each. 

Mr. Rooney. That comes to about thirty-two or thirty-three thou- 
sand ? 

Mr. Kenozir. $33,781, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $33,781 ? 

Mr. Kenoztr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What makes up the difference between that figure and 
$43,049 ? 

Mr. Kenozir. The difference is the allowances and operating ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details? 

Mr. Kenpztr. In administrative travel the amount is $5,202. 

The $5,202 I gave you was for building operating expenses, sir. 
Excuse me. 

Communications, $1,139; automotive operating expense, $816; con- 
tractual and miscellaneous, $264; supplies and equipment, $5,275. 

Then I have allowances of Americans at $3,137. 

There are three additional items. There are differentials of $1,750, 
day in excess of $130, and a lapse of $8.445. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find the difference between the $33,000 
and the $43.000 figure. You have this so delightfully loaded up now 
so that it is far in excess of that difference. 





Mr. Kenozie. Lf I may have a few minutes I will add them sir. I 
do believe they come out right. The $8,445 is a minus figure, offsetting 
-ome of these costs. 

Mr. Roongy. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

\iv. Kenpzir. My figures do check, sir. The additional items that 
| listed under “Operating expense, allowances, and differential,” add 
up to $17,713. 

Otfsetting that is the lapse figure of $8,445, which gives us a net 
addition of $9,268, which added to the American personel figure of 
$33,781 gives us a total of $43,049. 

Mir. Rooney. The rest of these figures at page 151 of the justifica- 
tions concern this program to which reference has been made? 

Mr. Kenpzre. The strengthening of these trade commissions; yes. 


ADDITIONAL HOUSING IN SAIGON AND DJAKARTA 


There is an item of $100,000 for additional housing in Djakarta and 
Saigon, and an item for annualizing costs of the two posts in Cambodia 
and Laos, and a savings in nonrecurring items. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this housing ? 

Mr. Kenpzir. Mr. Secretary, do you want me to answer that ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Kenpziz. The item of $100,000, sir, is to rent 5 houses in Saigon 
wd 5in Djakarta. Because of the conditions in Saigon we must pay 
)-vear rentals in advance, and the cost of each rental is approximately 
$7,000 a year. 

That means that in order to rent 5 houses we have to lay out 
*75,0000, which is beyond the means of our officers’ ability to pay, 
consequently we get those under Government lease. 

In Djakarta the situation is somewhat similar. The cost is some- 
what lower, at $5,000 a year, and it is not necessary to have 2-year 
rentals, 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder if you would tell us why this is not in the 
FBO budget ? 

Mr. Witper. Because they are short-term leases, Mr. Chairman. 
FBO could not lease them under a 10-year period. These are rented 
for one or two years. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Sikes ? 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson ? 


and 


exX- 


USIA PROGRAM 


Mr. Magnuson. Do you consider the USIA program effective and 
helpful ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, we do, overall. We consider it effective. 
When I answer it that way, I do not think that I am competent to 
pass on the technical aspects of the program. We think it is terribly 
important because, as I say, it is our chief weapon in the psychologi- 
cal battle. We think it should constantly be examined and improved. 
We would be very much disturbed to see the program curtailed. 
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Of course, it is like any other program. It largely depends on the 
personalities involved. When you have good men you get good results 
If you have mediocre men the results are mediocre. 

Mr. Roonry. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Maenuson. Certainly. 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder, Mr. Robertson, if you have read the book 
Billions, Blunder, and Baloney, by a gentleman named E cugene 
Castle ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. I have not. 

Mr. Rooney. If you placed any credence on any one paragraph of 
that book I think you might further qualify your statements. 

Mr. Rozertson. As I say, I do not feel competent to pass upon how 
we should conduct propaganda warfare. It is way beyond my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Roonry. You are for propaganda, we are for propaganda, the 
question is when are we going to get the right kind ? 

Mr. Rozerrson. That is right. 


VIOLATIONS OF TRUCE BY NORTH KOREA 


Mr. Macnuson. With reference to the violations of the truce by the 
North Koreans, building up airfields, et cetera, what recourse do we 
have? What have we done? 

Mr. Rosertson. Just to make a technical correction, rebuilding the 
airfield was not a violation of the truce. They had a right to do that 
under the armistice. Don’t ask me why, but they do have. 

But equipping those fields with modern planes is a flagrant. viola- 


tion of the truce. 

The only recourse we have is to report the violation to the Military 
Armistice Commission. 

All of our efforts to check violations in Korea have been vitiated 
by the Communist members of the supervisor y commissions, the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission and the so-called Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission. “Neutral nations” is a misnomer. It is nota 
neutral nations commission. You have in its membership Czechoslo- 
vaks and Poles, 2 advocates of the Communist cause, and you have 2 
real neutrals. 

If you had two advocates of the free world and two neutrals you 
would have a commission that could function. We are having the same 
situation developing in Indochina. When you give a veto to a nation 
that is called a neutral nation just because it is not engaged in the 
fighting and leaving out of consideration the fact that it is an in- 
tegral part of the Soviet Communist bloc, the Communists have the 
ability to completely vitiate every step not in their interest. 

Mr. Maenvson. Which are the two so-called neutral nations? 

Mr. Rosertson. Switzerland and Sweden. And they are truly 
neutrals. They are very conscientious in trying to observe all of the 
rules. They are also very jealous of their reputation as neutrals. 

They have done an outstanding job on the Commission. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 
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FORMOSA 


Mr. Couperr. Mr. Robertson, before we get down to the details of 
the budget, I have 1 or 2 questions 1 am interested in. 

I was struck by the fact that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in its report accompanying the Mutual Security Pact with 
Formosa added what was intended to be in effect a reservation, that 
ratification of the treaty was not to be construed as a commitment 
by the United States as to legal title to or sovereignty over the island 
of Formosa. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupvrerr. I was particularly struck by the fact that in one 
newspaper report the Secretary of State was said to have agreed 
entirely with that position of the committee. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosertson. The Secretary of State’s position, Mr. Coudert, 
is that the treaty does not deal with the question of the legal status 
of Formosa, that it doesn’t affect the legal status one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Coupert. Does the treaty have any self-termination clause? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. It can be terminated after 1 year upon 
notice. 

Mr. Couprerr. That is generally true of treaties, is it not? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Couprerr. There is no provision for termination at the end of 
igiven number of years ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. No. It has only that termination provision. 

Mr. Covupert. So barring further action by the United States, we 
we committed indefinitely to the defense of Formosa. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. Except we have the annual option, to 
terminate. 

Mr. Couprrt. Is it also true that one of the conditions to which 
President Chiang Kai-shek consented was that he would not take 
aggressive action against the Chinese mainland government without 
the consent of the United States ? 

Mr. Ronertson. If you remember, there was an exchange of notes 
between the two Governments in which it was stated that as they had 
1 joint responsibility for defense, neither side, neither Government, 
would take offensive action except by mutual agreement. 

_Mr. Covuprertr. Last year I asked you some questions along this 
ine. This colloquy has been called to my attention by my colleague, 
Mr. Bow. 

[ wonder if circumstances have perhaps changed your views or 
whether what you then said is still your view? 

[ asked you: 

Going back to your observation about China— 

h answer to a question of Mr. Sikes— 


lid I correctly understand you to say that the heart of the present policy toward 
China and Formosa is that there is to be kept alive a constant threat of military 
action, vis-a-vis Red China in the hope that at some point there will be an 
iternal breakdown? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. That is my conception. 
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Is that still the position of the Department ? 

Mr. Roperrson. I think that my answer to your question last year 
taken out of context to what I said before, was a poor answer. And 
subject to misinterpretation. What I tried to emphasize was that 
we had to maintain a position of strength throughout the area, and 
that the Comunists must realize that we were willing and would resist 
agression with force. I thought it was essential that we maintain q 
‘nse of strength. Our hope of solving the problem on the main- 
land of China was not through attack upon the mainland but rather 
by actions which would promote disintegration from within. 

That is the position of the Department and of mine. I have never 
advocated in public or in private at any time to anyone that I thought 
American forces should be used to initiate offensive action against the 
mainland of China. 

Mr. Coupert. Let me carry on to oe 1e next question so we can get 
the record straight and bring it up to date. 

Mr. Rorertson. Incidentally, that question of yours, Mr. Coudert, 
related to certain prey ious testimony which was given off the record, 
Being recorded by itself with no relation to what went before it was 
subject to misinterpretation and caused me some embarrassment. 
In the whole context of what I said, I do not think I would have 
been misunderstood. 

I think I was misunderstood and understandably so by the way | 
answered that particular question out of context with what I said 
off the record. 

Mr. Coupverr. Let me give you an opportunity to completely correct 
1t. 

Mr. Rorertrson. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Couperr. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Rosertson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Couprertr. The next question was: 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, a cold war waged under the leadership of 
the United States, with constant threat of attack against Red China, led by 
Formosa and other Far Eastern groups and militarily supported by the United 
States? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Covupert. Do you believe that that posture can be maintained for an 
indefinite number of years? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think we must maintain it unil there are some indications 
that the Communists have changed their objectives. Here again we are talking 
about terribly difficult problems to which there are no easy answers. 

Mr. Covuperr. Let me say with respect to that, that while you say 
your answer may be taken out of context, may have been taken out of 
context in the light of your earlier testimony off the record, the fact 
that you didn’t take advant: age of the opportunity to correct. it when 
the record was presented to you for correction perhaps explains any 
misunderstanding as to your views. 

Mr. Roserrs. I am not blaming anyone but myself, Mr. Coudert. 
I gave a poor answer to those specific questions, because I am repre: 
sented as being in a position, as you read the testimony which | 
have never maintained. 

I do not think that American forces should be used to initiate 
offensive action against any country. I never have thought so, I have 
never said so, and I have never advocated that the Vv should be so used. 
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| want to emphasize, however, that in my opinion the only reason 
the Communist haven't taken over us and other nations is because they 
ave n't thought they were strong enough to do so. The moment they 

k they are strong enough they will attempt it. 

i think it is important ‘today, and will continue to be import: int, 
for us to maintain a posture of milit: ary stre ngth against the Soviet- 
Communist bloc. 

Mr. Couprerr. I think we are all in agreement on that. 

further question, Mr. Robertson. We have now committed our 
selves by treaty to maintain the present government on the island of 
Formosa against attack from the mainland for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Knowing the Far East and Chinese and Russian mentality as you 
must, do you believe that any strong est: ete. government, having 
effective control over the great population of the I ‘eople’s Republic, 
to wit, the mainland of China, is going to acce ir peace fully, acquiesce 
in over an indefinite period of time, dominion over Formosa, by what 
mounts to in their view toa rebel group supported by a great Western 
power ¢ 
- Mr. Roserrson. They say they won't, Mr. Coudert. They are say 
ing every day in their broadcasts from Peiping that the liberation of 
Formosa is the primary objective of the Red regime. 

Mr. Couperr. Does that in your judgment mean an all-out war for 
the possession of Formosa to be inevitable in the visible future ? 

Mr. Ronerrson. I don’t believe all-out war to be inevitable. I be- 
lieve if they realize that an attack on Formosa will mean war with 
the United States I, for one—and you can only guess what is in their 
minds—I think they will hesitate a long time before taking a step 
which will engage them in a war with the United States. : 

Mr. Couperr. In the light of your answer to my earlier question, 
is it fair to assume, therefore, that we should not expect anything ap- 
proximating normal conditions of peace in the Far East as long as 
the Chiang Government continues to exercise dominion over Formosa 
with the support and encouragement of the United States? 

Mr. Ropertson. If I may, I would put it the other Way. I don’t 
think there is any chance of relief from tensions and assurance of 
peace in the Far East so long as Communist objectives remain the 
communization of Asia. 

As for Formosa—— 

Mr. Coupert. That is a general question. I would appreciate it 
if you thought you could answer a question with respect to Formosa. 

Mr. Roperrson. Tam coming to Formosa now. 

Mr. Couperr. All right. 

Mr. Rosertson. Formosa, if I understand correctly, is considered 
by all of our oe people and advisors to be a necessary link in our 
chain - defenses in the Pacific. We have mutual defense treaties 
with Japan, reas ; we skipped over Formosa; and with the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Whether Formosa is necessary to the security of the United States, 


! am not competent to say. Our military people think it is. If 


Formosa came into Communist hands it would mean the out- flanking 
of the Philippines. The Philippines were terribly upset by this 
situation, by the Formosa situation. We received several telezrams 





| 
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telling us of their anxiety. They were much disturbed about whether 
we would hold firm in our position with regard to Formosa. 

Many military people think that Formosa in Communist hands 
would have a serious effect upon our ability to hold Japan. Our 
treaty is not, incidentally, with the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
It is a treaty with the Government of the Republic of China. Ow 
treaty is not only to support the Republic of China, it is primarily 
to keep Formosa from falling into Communist hands. 

It is a mutual defense pact with the Republic of China, which hap- 
pens to be the Government of Formosa, to keep Formosa from fall- 
ing into hostile hands. 

Mr. Coupert. What would be the Department’s position if over the 
next 2, 3, 4, or 5 years the Chiang government should fall and be re- 
placed by a government deriving its inspiration from the Peiping 
Government ? | 

Mr. Rozertson. We would consider that to be a hostile government. 
I think one of the problems with which we are faced now is, entirely 
outside of other considerations, maintaining the morale of the Chinese 
who are now on Formosa. 

They have an army of about 350,000 troops trained and equipped 
at United States Government expense. That is the second largest 
anti-Communist army in Asia. 

If something should happen to the National Government 

Mr. Wireer. Is that generally known ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ropertson. I think it is generally known. We can put it on 
the record or off the record. 

What I was saying is that if something happens to the Republic 
of China—if something should happen to the morale of that army 
and the people there, and to their will to fight the Communists, we 
might well be forced—let me put it this way, if that army should 
fold, and if Formosa is necessary to our security, and our military 
advisors say it is, it would tremendously expand and complicate 
the problem of how we could hold it. 

Would we be willing to put American troops in there to hold it 
against Communist assault ? 

I cannot answer that question. I say the question of maintaining 
the morale of the Government on Formosa is we think to our selfish 
interest, leaving outside the Republic of China altogether. 

Mr. Couperr. As far as you have gone, Mr. Robertson, in your 
observations to this point, there doesn’t seem to be much hope of 
establishing really peaceful relations in the Far East unless the 
Peking government is prepared to acquiesce in the permanent loss 
of Formosa. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rogertson. I think as long as Formosa is considered necessary 
to the security of the United States, I assume it will be the policy of 
this Government to defend it. 

Mr. Covperr. Without asking you to go into detail or give away 
any secrets, has the Department any long-range plans looking to 
eventual slackening of tension and creating of relatively peaceful 
relations with Peking? 

Mr. Rorerrson. None that I know of, because it takes two to make 
an agreement. There has not been the slightest indication of any 
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kind that I know of where the Peiping regime has ever shown the 
slightest indication that they were willing to live peacefully and 
coexistently in Asia. 

Mr. Couprrt. One last question on the subject. Apart from the 
pene dominion since the end of the war of 1895, Formosa has 
substantially been Chinese throughout the period of recorded history, 
has it not? 

Mr. Roserrson. You mean up until 1895 ? 

Mr. Couprerr, Yes. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, so far as I know. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Couprerr. You spoke of the importance of the student exchange 

program, Is it a fact that in many of our institutions of higher 

ring in the United States the faculties take a view of our “Far 
Rasterth relations and policy which differs from that of the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, that is true. 

iv. Couprrt. Is it not a fact that in a good many of our institutions 

e le ada members of the faculty rather support the position that 

hould perhaps recognize Red China and that Red China should 
mitted tothe U. N.? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprrr. Do you still say under those circumstances that the 
student exchange pregram is necessarily useful, helpful, and profit- 
uble to the United States ? 

Mr. Ronervson. I think if the students were going only to those 
particular professors it might not be. 

Mr. Covperr. Does the Department exercise any control in the 
lection of the universities or places of study by these students ? 

Mir. Rosertson. I don’t know the details of the student exchange 
program. Itis handled by another department. 

Mr. Kenpzir. We could get the information for the record, sir, if 
you wish. 

Mr. Roserrson. You will have testimony on it. 

Mr. Couprrr. Assuming that no control is exercised and that a stu- 
(ent coming from the Far East has a free choice of all the American 
institutions of learning available to any American, are you still satis- 
a bog at there is not some risk of damage rather than benefit ? 

. Rosertson. Mr. Coudert, I do not think that all of the profes- 
sors a 

Mr. Couprert. I didn’t say all of them. 

Mr. Rorertson. I don’t know what percentage of them do. I can- 
hot answer the question. I think it 1s just as likely that more are 
opposed to our recognition than are in favor of it. That is a pure 
guess, 

: happen to be thinking of Yale. They wholly support the position 
of the Department. 

Dv. Rowe and Dr. Walter at Yale are constantly at odds with 
some of their colleagues in other colleges about Far Eastern policy. 

They feel as ardently as a good many others feel, and I include 
nyself among them, that the oreatest threat to our sec urity and to 
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worl | peace in Asia is Red China, and you do not appease them by 
eivine them the things they demand. 

For instance, in Geneva last summer, for 2 months we sat there 
trying to negotiate a peaceful unification of Korea. i 

Every time Chou-En-lai got on his feet he hurled insulting remarks 
at the United States and United Nations. He contemptuously main- 
tained that the United Nations were the ageressors mn Korea 

The only interest the Communists showed of wanting to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement of Korea was on their terms—terms which 
would have turned over all of Korea to them. 

Mr. Covpert. In closing up this line of questioning, let me say | 
am not being critical of the Department or you. I do not underesti- 
mi i the enormous difficulties and complexity of problems confrenting 
the United States and you, our spokesman, in that area. My best 
Wishes to you in working out some solution that will avoid war and 
ultimately achieve a peace. 

Mr. Ronrrrson. Thank you, sir. T heartily subscribe to those sen 
timents. I think the world longs for peace and I hope there is a w ay 
it can be found. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 


STAFF IN MANILA 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, in looking over some of the charts before 
us. let us take Manila. I note from the last chart, which is chart No. 7, 
that in Manila, for instance, there are three agencies operating which 
have larger staffs than the State Department; that in fact the support 
services of the State Department, require more personnel than the 
State Department itself in the operation of our diplomatic mission to 
that country. 

Is the State Dep: irtment reimbursed for the support services ? 

Mr. Rorertson. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Bow. We are reinvest 

Mr. Ropnertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. United States Information Agency there has many more 
people than the State Department. , 

Mr. Roonry. T-wonder if I may interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 


REIMMPRURSEMENTS From Oruer AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. Will you insert at this point in the record a state- 
ment with reg rard to all the reimbursements that you get from other 
agencies 4 


Mr. Wirerer. I will be clad to, Mr. Chairman. 
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STAFF IN MANILA 


Mr. Bow. What coordination is there between State and this large 
stall of the USLA in Manila? 

Mr. Ropertson. At that particular post it is good, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. It is rather amazing to me that we have other agencies 
involved in our foreign relations with staffs so much larger than those 
of the State Department. 

Mr. Rovertson. I think you will find that true in many parts o 


the world. 
Mr. Bow. Iam afraid that isright. I wish I could get someone who 


port HF could tell us whether we could not transfer the duties, the diplomatic 
1 the HM duties abroad, back where they belong, in my opinion to the State 


m Ue Department. I think we can save some money for this Government. 


That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. Sixes. A few years ago, Mr. Robertson, this country helped 
Indonesia to achieve its inde ‘pendence and thereby created among 
other things a very serious economic problem for the Netherlands. 

Inform ition reaching us now is that there is some danger, possib by 
serious danger, that the Indonesia Republic is ready to f: all into Com- 
munist. hs ands, or at least that its Government is leaning toward the 
Communists in its thinking and in its actions. 

Is that generally correct ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Could I answer that off the record / 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Robertson. 
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Bureau or Near Eastern, Sourn Asian, anp Arrican AFrarrs 


WITNESSES 


LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIs. 
TRATION 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN, 
SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

HENRY H. FORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NEAR EAST. 
ERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Bureau of 
+ ~~ ON . 7s a a . 
the Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, which appears 
on page 186 of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the 
record together with page 203. 
(The information is as follows :) 
Conpwct or DipLomatic AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WitH FOREIGN CoUNTRIEs, 
3UREAU OF NEAR EASTERN, SoutH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
Domestic 


PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 

















Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 — - 
} | aecreast 
Unit ——— eee 
|Num-| Annual Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual 
| ber rate | ber rate | ber | rate ber | rate 
Office of Assistant Secretary ___- 42 | $290,880 | 42 | $288,255 | 44 | $302,115] +2] $13, 88 
Office of African A ffairs___- 17 122, 510 17 123,645 | 17 123, 645 
Office of Greek, Turkish, and Iran- 
ian A ffairs__- mai 12 93, 540 12 92,825} 12] 92,825 }.- 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs_._- a | 146,814 | 21 148, 589 21 | 148, 589 |-- 
Office of South Asian A ffairs_.._- 20 144,505 | 20 144,935 | 20| 144,935 | 
= seni ecniaechticn hig a Baath, enas mart es 
Total, Bureau of Near Eastern, | 


South Asian, and African | | 
ER ta ee” 112 | 798,249 | 112] 798,249] 114] 812,109) +2 








Con 
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ywpucT OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WitH ForEIGN CouNTRIES, 
BurREAU OF NEAR EASTERN, SoutH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Foreign Service 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


| Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 Inc wOnae OF 
| cecrease 


i 


INum-| Num- Num- Num- 


ATYYN 
her Amount ber Amount ber | Amount |°},, | Amount 


il, American personnel 518 |$3, 473 
Deduct lapse. |} +7 +27, 197 —§ 33, 216 | —20 | —140, 
dd: 


A 


512 |$3, 321, 550 570 |$3, 695, +5 3, 72 


Terminal leave. | +19 +-104, 031 +5 +32, 966 1-5 +32, 
Differentials_- 123, 922 24, 732 131, 
Pay in excess 12, 2, 775 14, : 


Total. ; ; 544 | 3, 527, 15! , 807 555 | 3, 733, 


tal, local employees- 640 795, 25¢ . 54S 693 914, 
leduct lapse- +2 +1, j 235 —30, 
Add: | | 

Terminal leave +10 | +12, j +8, 23: +6 +8, 23: 

Pay in excess 3, 3, 3, 5: 


Total.- | 652 811, 97: : } 896, 


wances: 
reign Service Americans 
Marine Guards... 


430, 
216, 


otal. 2, 180 


Total, personal services-- 4, 922, 870 093 
)perating expenses: 
Administrative travel _- , 103 
Officia] residence expenses- 67, 084 |_- , 298 2, 298 
Building operating expenses 184, 039 9, 73, 454 554 
Communications (field) - -----|-- 278, 480 | ' 224 317 
Automotive operating ex- 
penses 
Contractual and miscellan- | 
eous oe 212, 040 210, 213, 658 +2, 848 


264, 654 + , old 


, 203 


92, 584 82, 48! 098 23, 610 


Supplies and equipment-.. 207, 772 184, 


Subtotal _--- ‘ 1, 166, 102 1, 106, 1, 349, 357 +242, 407 


Total_. 6, 088, 972 5, 956, 582 |. 6, 625, 082 +-668, 500 


This is a request for $682,360 additional. There is a requested 
increase of $13,860 for domestic, and a request of $668,500 on the 
foreign service side. These increases would entail an increase of 
two positions in domestic and 122 positions in foreign service. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Allen, do you have a general statement to make at this 
time? 

Mr. Auten. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose we insert that statement in the record at this 
point, 

Mr. AtitEen. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Roonry. If you will then please proceed to give us the high- 
lights of it and discuss whatever matters you feel should be brought 
to the committee’s attention. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs is charged with 
conducting the relations between this Government and 91 independent states and 
dependent areas, many of which are characterized by social unrest, economic 
underdevelopment, military weakness, and political instability. 

Geographically, the area under discussion stretches westward from the borders 
of Burma to the Atlantic Ocean and southward from the Albanian-Greek bordey 
to the Union of South Africa, encompassing a population of over 714 millions of 
peoples or, statistically 29.6 percent of the earth’s land mass and 27.1 percent 
of its population. 

The past year has seen the United States confronted with some very com- 
plicated problems in the area, but I am happy to say, we have contributed to 
solutions of some of the more difficult ones. The settlement of the British- 
Iranian oil problem and the resolution of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy with 
regard to the Suez Canal base stand out. Not to be overlooked is progress in 
the establishment of the basis for developing regional security in the Near and 
Middle East. Mutual defense assistance agreements have been negotiated and 
signed with both Iraq and Pakistan. The agreement with the latter signified 
added effectiveness for the understandings reached between Pakistan and Turkey 
for close cooperation in defense and other matters. In addition, assistance and 
advice were provided in the negotiation of the Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav militar 
alliance, while a 20-year base rights agreement with Libya has also been con- 
cluded. We have introduced economic aid programs with the Arab States over 
and above the technical assistance program started in the area 5 years ago 
The new programs serve to strengthen the Arab economies and lay the founda- 
tion for improved Arab-American relations and greater protection against 
Communist subversion. 

Problems continue, however, to beset the area, since it is one of emergent and 
frequently intense nationalism, often turned against the West. Labor, long 
an underrated force in the area, is beginning to assert itself and left to its own 
devices and momentum will, unless guidance can be provided by the United States 
and its labor organizations, prove an easy target for Communist infiltration. 
Soviet policy has not undergone any essential change. Supplementing its at- 
tempts at political penetration, however, are evidences of increasing attention to 
devices for economic penetration. 

In the Near East the most difficult and perplexing problems, on which, I regret 
to say, there has been no material progress, have been those involving Arab- 
Israeli relations. We have, however, maintained our position with regard to 
Jerusalem, and we have sought to strengthen the position of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in preserving order along the Arab-Israeli 
frontier. Continuing efforts are being made through Mr. Erie Johnston the 
personal representative of the President, to promote the development of an 
integrated power and water project in the Jordan Valley as a means of settling 
Palestine refugees and reducing area tensions. Political tension and economic 
underdevelopment nevertheless continue to be the major problems. 

Our assistance to the highly strategic countries of Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
has helped them to maintain their independence against Soviet pressures and 
has contributed to strengthening their economy and military position. The con- 
clusion of a military alliance by Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia is an outstanding 
example of regional friendship and a real contribution for the security of the 
area. The United States played an active part in long negotiations for settling 
the oil dispute between the United Kingdom and Iran. The operation of an 
international consortium will again bring Iranian oil to world markets and will 
give that country an opportunity to enter an era of social, economic, and mili- 
tary progress. I must caution, however, that until Iran’s oil revenues are again 
normal we should be prepared to assist that country to play its important role in 
the Middle East area. 

The 5 countries of south Asia, (India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon and Afghanis 
tan) with over 450 mililon people and great natural resources, are of critical 
importance to the free world. The principal problem of the countries in south 
Asia is to bring about some perceptible increase in the very low living standards 
of their people through programs for development of their largely agricultural 
economies and of their possible industrial potential. United States economic 
and technical assistance has been directed to these objectives in India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Nepal. In these countries we have furthered dynamic pro- 
grams of American assistance designed to help them raise living standards 
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through democratic means and thereby to contribute to political stability. India, 
as the largest non-Communist power in Asia, continues to occupy a position of 
great influence in the world, making it important for us to develop those areas 
of mutual agreement where India’s policy of nonalinement does not conflict with 
our policy of collective security. The differences between the United States’ 
and India’s approach to various international problems make particularly im- 
portant the work of our mission in India and require the maintenance of effective 
and adequately staffed diplomatic and consular establishments. 

The United States and Pakistan have steadily strengthened their ties of friend- 
ship. The United States program of military assistance for Pakistan has en- 
couraged Pakistan’s willingness to play an important role in defense of the 
Middle East and also in southeast Asia, as evidenced by its signing of the Manila 
Pact. However, Pakistan’s contribution to the security of these areas will depend 
on the extent of its recovery from its present severe economic difficulties. Our 
Ambasador and his staff there have a vital role in assuring the effectiveness of 
our military assistance which is just getting under way and of our economic 
program aimed at putting Pakistan on a sounder footing. The recent sharp 
increase in Soviet interest in Afghanistan will require most careful consideration 
and possible adjustment of our policies towards that country in the coming year. 

The United States was able to help Pakistan in its unprecedented floods last 
year and gave similar help to the little Himalayan state of Nepal. Our relations 
with Ceylon are cordial, but both countries must continue to examine ways to 
resolve trade problems and to cement their friendly relationship. 

We have continued our policy of limited technical assistance in Africa, both 
in the independent countries of Ethiopia, Libya, and Liberia as well as the de- 
pendent territories. The development of agriculture has been stressed under 
technical assistance programs in Africa and much emphasis has been put on the 
development of health and education facilities. In the case of Libya, we have 
undertaken to supplement our technical assistance with economic aid. This 
undertaking was made at the time we concluded a base rights agreement with 
Libya Perhaps the most difficult problems in the area are those in French North 
Africa—in Morocco and Tunisia. The Tunisian question is now the subject 
of direct negotiation between France and those immediately concerned. The 
United States still holds to the view that the road to progress lies within an 
orderly framework and is confident that the French Government is moving toward 
some constructive solutions of these problems. With reference to colonial 
Africa, it is of primary importance that the United States continue to use its 
influence in the settling of the problems of that area. 

Many of our problems are new, some are old, others are intensified, and we 
are here to discuss with you gentlemen in detail what we believe is necessary to 
meet the problems of mutual defense arrangements, moderation of the antiwestern 
aspects of nationalism, mitigation of racial tensions, promotion of economic 
development as a means of strengthening the bonds which tie the uncommitted 
countries into a free world system, and the establishment of strength and sta- 
bility in states such as India and Pakistan which can be counterweights to the 
influence of Soviet Russian and Communist China. 

Of the increase requested in this budget presentation, 34 percent is requested 
for the establishment of new posts in Aleppo, Syria; Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa; Hyderabad, India; Abadan area, Iran; and Mombasa, Kenya. 
The political, economic, and consular problems of the areas surrounding these 
proposed posts are of such a degree that they can no longer be economically 
serviced from other far distant offices. Forty-two percent of the overall increase 
is for general strengthening of substantive and other activities in the area, and 
15 percent is for the initiation of a trade commissioner program. 

Many functions necessary to the development of trade and investment have 
been only partially accomplished, and the American businessman, particularly, 
has been critical of the dearth of current information on economic developments 
and opportunities for trade and investment. The additional personnel which 
the budgeted funds will provide will render those services which the business 
community needs and which cannot otherwise be afforded. The additional trade 
commissioners which are requested will be assigned to important world com- 
mercial centers to provide advice and assistance to American and foreign busi- 
hessmen. They will develop opportunities for trade and investment and work 
for the elimination of obstacles and discrimination against United States com- 
mercial interests. 








In conclusion I would like to refer to the Department’s educational exchange 
program. Since the program began, at posts where I have served, it has proved 
a highly effective means of creating understanding and good will between our. 

selves and other countries. In my present area the program has hitherto beep 

pitifully small in relation to other parts of the world. A 50 percent increase 
is proposed in 1956 as a significant step in raising the volume of exchanges to 
a level justified by the size of the area, its critical importance to us, and the 
variety of needs and opportunities that exist within it. The program Gan je 
an invaluable instrument for strengthening western influence, creating a wil! 
toward cooperation, and promoting political stability throughout the area. I; 
will afford to present and rising leaders intense personal experience that will] 
equip them with needed knowledge and skills, and at the same time offset tend- 
encies toward extreme nationalism, antiforeignism, or neutralism. The vital 
importance of this program cannot he overestimated. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 


ISRAEL AND ARAB STATES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to Israel at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. Auien. I am unfortunately not able to report that there has 
been any improvement in direct relations between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

However, in indirect ways certain possibilities for improvement ca 
be seen. 

The chief example is the visit of Mr. Eric Johnston at the present 
moment to the Near East and his efforts to achieve agreement ona 
plan for the division of the waters of the Jordan River. 

Mr. Johnston has already reported a clearer understanding of 4 
problem on the part of the governments with which he has talked 
We will expect a definitive report from Mr. Johnston perhaps within 
the course of the next 3 or 4 weeks. 

[f we could achieve an agreement on the division of the waters of 
the Jordan River, I believe that that would be a very significant step 
toward improving relations between the Arab States and Israel be- 
cause it would not only make possible the irrigation of large amounts 
of land on both sides of the river which could be used to increase the 
productivity of the area, and would also provide for settlement of 
some of the refugees. 


BLOCKADE OF SHIPPING AND BOYCOTT OF BUSINESS WITH ISRAEI 


Mr. Roonry. Now if you will please refer to the matter of the block 

ide of ship ping and the boycott of business with Israel. 

Mr. Atuen. The Egyptian Government has not relaxed, unfortu- 
nately, its tele blockade against Israeli ships passing through the 
Suez Canal. We feel that this is an unjus sited action, and have said 
so publicly several times. We are still hopeful that an improvement 
might be achieved in that field. 

The Arab States also extend what is called a secondary blockade 
against Israel by refusing to allow business firms to do business both 
in the Arab States and Isr: vel, 
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AVIATION PROBLEM 


A further difficulty is presented by the situation in aviation, | 

[srael has an airline which flies to South Africa. No Israeli plane 
is permitted to fly over any Arab State, and the only way Israeli 
planes can leave Israel for South Africa is through the narrow strip 
of the Negev and out over the Gulf of Akaba. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NEW POSTS 


Mr. Roonry. There is a request here for $224,600 for new posts. 
Where are these new posts to be located ? 

Mr. Auten. The posts are at Aleppo, Syria; Mombasa, Kenya; 
Hyderabad, India; Khorramshahr, Iran; and Brazaville, French 
East Africa. 

There will be 21 Americans and 45 local employees at those posts. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is this broken down by posts ? 

Mr. Witper. Pages 207 through 209. 

Mr. Roonry. These pages do not give the information I am trying 
to vet, which is on grades, salaries, etc. 

Mr. Witeer. We have that for each of those posts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. May I have it, please? 

Mr. Foro. At Aleppo—— 

Mir. Roonry. Let me look at it, please. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have it all lumped here. 

Mr. Forp. We have it broken down, too, sir, for the new posts. 

The first item is, “Trade commission” and the second item is “New 
posts. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have another one? 

\Miv. Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the infor- 
mation entitled “New posts” beginning at the bottom of page 1 of 
the sheets which I hold in my hand, all of page 2, and down to “Total, 
new posts” at the lower two-thirds of page 3. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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NEA additional positions requested, fiscal year 1956 


Post and country Title | Class Salary 
| 
NEW POSTS 
Aleppo, Syria (consulate) Political officer. | FSO-4__| $6, 963 
Ec nomic officer _- : FSO-6__| 3/999 
Aleppo, Syria (consulate)- Clerk-stenographer | FSS-13__} 3 18) 
Administrative assistant _- : FSS-10__| 4) 399 
2 locals (political) “3 an Cea 3 8M 
1 local (consular). . 2 oe 1, 900 
7 locals (administrative) Se | ry 13 
1 local (B. O. E.)___- wat 1 161 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial | Political officer_____- x FSO-+1. .| 6,963 
Africa (consulate). Economic officer... . .--e-| FSO-8..| 5, 313 
Consular officer. _- FSO-4__| 3, 903 
Secretary (political) | FSS-12_.} 3, 531 
General clerk (administrative) FSS-13__| 3, 150 
1 local (political) | 1, 200 
1 local (consular) | | 80K) 
4 locals (administrative) : 2, 872 
1 local (B. O. E.)_... 718 
India, Hyderabad (consulate)...._..| Political officer FSO-4__ 6, 93 
Consular officer FSO-6_- 3, 993 
Clerk-stenographer (administrative) FSS-12__! 3, 531 
General clerk (administrative) FSS-13. 3, 1 
1 local (political) 1, 00 
! local (consular) ‘ 1, OW 
4 locals (administrative) 2, St 
1 local (B. O. E.)__.- a 714 
Iran, Abadan-Khorramshahr . Political officer FSO-3__| 9, 130 
Economic officer FSO-6 3, 99 
Administrative assistant (administrative) FSS-10 { 
Clerk-stenographer (political) FSS-12 
1 local (political economist 3 
2 locals (consular) 3, 667 
6 locals (administrative) __- 6, 584 
t locals (B. O. E. 3, 334 
Kenya, Mombasa................... Political officer FSO-5 5,3 
Consular officer FSO-6__| 3, 0 
Administrative assistant (administrative) FSS-11__} 3, 927 
Clerk-stenographer (political) | FSS-13 3, 15 
1 local (political economist) 3a On 
5 locals (administrative) _- és = 4,452 
1 local (B. O. E. 2 sane 8Y) 
Total new posts: 
Americans ‘ sales ccag ets ee dhe ocak angen es aed aia aed ard eee Ra iimematame 96, ¢ 
OS Sa NE ie Soe Oa ee ee Se ee ee ee ee SRR ae | 48, 486 


Mr. Rooney. If totaled will this come to $224.600 ? 

Mr. Forp. That particular table, sir, shows only personnel costs 
and salary costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the other expenses ? 

Mr. Forp. I have here a table which shows total cost of operating 
these new posts. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have that, please ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. The ones marked in pencil are the new posts; 
which shows the personnel costs and the other costs, and the total costs 
of operating the posts. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the infor- 
mation with regard to the five contemplated new posts which are 
indicated in lead pencil alongside the names of the cities and various 
countries. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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New post cost distribution of requested position increases, fiscal year 1956 











Americans Locals Other . 
el biec otal 
object cost 
|Number| Cost | Number| Cost om 
Brazzaville, French East Africa_.......--- 5 | 23,773 7 | 3, 767 | $18, 961 $46, 501 
Hyderabad, India- TA 4 16, 134 | 7 3,756 | 16, 619 36, 509 
Khorrs amshahr, ala. 4} 23,021 13 16, 827 19, 772 59, 620 
Mombasa, Kenya. --_--- ‘ 4 16, 037 7 4, 206 17, 124 37, 367 
Aleppo, Syria----- ce os a hea indies ea 4 15, 332 11 9, 630 19, 641 44, 603 
PR secrets ai aceetekncwmean nas 21 94, 297 45 38,186 | 92,117 2 24, 600 
| 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to “Strengthening of substantive 
and other activities,” $283,7 772, 
What are the details of that ¢ 


ECONOMIC REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Forp. That includes, first, increase in our economic work, eco- 
nomic reporting, and analysis at the following posts: 

Cairo, Egypt, Addis Ababa, Athens, New Delhi, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Tehran, Tel Avi iv, Tangier, Lagos, Karachi, Dacca, 
Salisbury, and Istanbul. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we have to add people in Athens, where we now 
have, according to a chart presented to us yesterday, 1,848 people, 
including the information agency’ That is also in the business of 
supplying American business with assistance, hints, and information 
as to how to do business in foreign countries. 

The Foreign Operations Administration, the Defense Department, 
the Ordnance Procurement Center, Federal Trade Association, Coast 
Guard and weather detachments—with all these people there we have 
toadd how many more employees? ‘Two more / 

Mr. Forp. No, sir; only one in Athens, Greece, an economic officer. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. What is the Federal Trade Association ? 

Mr. Forp. In Athens? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. In Athens or anywhere. 

Mr. Forp. It is engaged in improving trade relationships between 
all countries and pr ivate business in this countr y and other countries. 

Mr. Roonry. They are already located in Athens, are they not? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t know to what extent, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. According to your chart given us yesterday, they are 
one of the many American agencies which are now in Athens. 

Mr. Forp. Yes ,sir; that is lumped i in with a larger group of people. 
The charts I have he re do not show exactly how many are engaged 
in that particular activity. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Ford, I have been around here a long time. | 
nust confess this is a new one on me. 

What is the Federal Trade Association ¢ 

Mr. Forp. I am not sure that I understand, either, all of the details 
of it. 

Mr. Roonry. Some of the other members on this side of the table 
never have heard of it before, either. We are wondering what it is. 
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Mr. Forp. It is not part of the State Department activity. It is 
another agency operation, and the limit of my knowledge is that it 
is engaged in assisting in trade relationships. 

Mr. Rooney. I would gather that from the name. 

Mr. Witber. May we insert that in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bow. What divi ‘me or department is it under? Do you know? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, I dislike to recess at this point. I always 
like to finish an item. 

But I have an appointment and we shall reconvene at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

i wonder if anyone has been able to find out what the Federal 
Trade Association is as yet. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, Shr. ¢ Sree Tam happy to report to you I now 
know what the Federal Trade Association is, or what it was intended 
tosay in thischart. Unfortunately the name shown here was in error 
and it should have been Foreign Trade Administration. The Foreign 
Trade Admini®tration is a Greek organization which is engaged pri- 
marily in controlling the exports and imports from Greece to assure 
that those exports and imports further stabilize the economy of 
Greece. 

We have assigned to it two American employees who advise and 
assist them in this effort. The two employees are now paid directly 
by the Greek Government, and we have no responsibility for their 
salaries other than to provide them with minor administrative support. 


RENTS 


Mir. Roonry.. Now, let’s see if we can get some of these figures 
straightened out. Start at the bottom. This requested amount is 
$60,000 for rental increases under Foreign Service, Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asia, and African Affairs. How about that? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, rents have gone up in a number of places 
in our area. Also it has been necessary for us to consolidate some 
of our activities in order to provide better security for the United 
States Government operations. This $60,000 item shown in the budget 
is for the following posts. In Tel Aviv we have rented a building 
for $25,000 which will enable us to consolidate all of our activities 
in Tel Aviv. 

In Nairobi, Kenya, the building which we occupy there and have for 
some time went up in its annual rental by $1,400. 

In Bierut, Lebanon, we also had to rent a new building in order to 
consolidate the office operations and to provide better security. That 
cost a total of $4,500. 

In Karachi where there was no housing available for employees 
when they arrived, we had to lease a number of houses under Gov- 
ernment lease in order to have quarters for them. There is an offset 
there, of course, by savings in the quarters allowance. That amount 
is $29,100. That tot: als the $60,000, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Tell us more about this $25,000 item for Tel Aviv. 
Mr. Forp. In Tel Aviv the Embassy building which we occupied 
for some time was on the outskirts of the city, it was very small and 
could not provide adequate office space, either for the State Depart- 
ment or for the other United States Government agencies who have 
ofices in Tel Aviv. In order to (1) get adequate space, and space 
which we could protect from a security angle, we went downtown and 
rented a new building which now houses the State Department as 
well as a number of other Government organizations. The amount 
represented here of $25,000 is just the State Department’s share of the 
cost of that building. 
Mr. Roonry. What is the total cost of the building? 
Mr. Forp. I don’t have that here with me, sir. I will be glad to put 
that in the record. 
lr. Roonry. Please insert that at this point in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 
fhe total annual rental cost to the United States Government of the Benin 
building in Te] Aviv is $52,000. 
Mr. Rooney. Again, why is this not in the FBO budget ? 
\fv. Forp. Under 10 years they are paid out of the salaries and ex- 
money civen to us, 
Rooney. This doesn’t come under FBO at all; is that correct ? 
‘orp. Not on short-term leases, that is correct. These are all 
from the salaries and expense money allotted to this Bureau. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. At page 228 of the justifications, you have a requested 
increase of $8,203 for administrative travel. ILow much of this would 
ipply to the requested new trade commissioners and commercial re- 
porting ¢ 

Mr. Forp. That amount is figured out on a factor basis for each em- 
ployee in the field, of $135.83 per American, which does also include 
the trade commissioners. There are 8 Americans which would re- 
ceive $135.83 each, under the trade commission program. 

Mr. Roongy. What about the commercial, or, rather, economic at- 


Mr. Forp. That would be the same, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. How many of them? 
Mr. Forp. I have it right here. 
Mr. Roonry. Would that be any part of the $8,203 
Mr. Forp, Some of the increase; yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. That would be part of the requested increase of $6,200; 
would it not? Page 228 of the justifications? If I am wrong, say so. 
Mr. Forp. 228 of the justifications ? 
ee Rooney. Yes. 
Forp. The $6,200 is for the economic people, I am sorry, sir 
ha a right. 7 
. Roonry. What part of the $8,203 would apply, for instance, in 
connection with the opening of new posts? 
Mr. Forp. It would be $135 per American employee. For the new 
post, it is 21 Americans. It would be $135 per American, $8,235 
10 


? 
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Mr. Rooney. Now, at page 228 of the justifications, Mr. Coudert 

‘alls my attention to the fact that with regard to administrative travel, 
regional conferences, there is a deduction in the amount $6,200 en- 
titled, “Administrative offic er,” and an increase of exactly the same 
amount under “Economic.” 

What, if any, is the relationship between these two things? 

Mr. Forp. In 1955 we had se ‘heduled an administrative conference. 
It has not yet been held. Since we would hold one in 1955, we would 
not hold one in 1956. Therefore we budgeted the money in 1956 
for an economic conference. 


OUT-OF-POCKET EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. I am intrigued by this item at page 229 : $14,399, under 
what to me seems to be a new category : “Out-of-pocket expenses.” 

Mr. Forp. We are not requesting that money. That item is shown 
for the purpose of explaining that our officers in the field now spend 
out. of their personal fund, $14,399, to maintain the official residences 
of the Government. That money provided in this appropriation isn’t 
sufficient. 

Mr. Roonry. This is merely explanatory of the total amount en- 
titled “Official Residence, Expenses”, is it ? 

Mr. Wiper. In any event there would always be a normal out of 
pocket that should be out of pocket for the chief of mission and this 

represents what is his personal responsibility. 

Mr. Forp. No; I don’t think it is quite normal that he would pay 
that because if he were not chief of mission, he would occupy a house 
which the Government either provided or he rented from the quar: 
ters allowance and he would not be expected to maintain that house in 
a representational manner. As the principal United States repre- 


sentative at the post, it is necessary for him to do many things which ] 
he would not otherwise do. It is for the good of the Government and | 


not for the good of the officer involved. Nevertheless, he does, in 


order to discharge his responsibilities properly spend a considerable § 


xnmount of his personal funds. 

Mr. Roonry. As I understand these out-of-pocket expenses, if he has 
to pay for an extra couple of waiters or something like that he is reim- 
bursed. 

Mr. Forp. For everything but this $14,000. 

Mr. Coupert. Why do you have it in here at all? It is only con- 
fusing. 

Mr. Forp. It is to show that the amount we have requested is still 
insufficient to meet all the expenses. 

Mr. Covprerr. You have requested $67,000; is that right? 


This shows that if you had requested all you would like to have | 


requested it would have been $14,000 more ? 

Mr. Foro. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, how did you arrive at that figure of 
$14. 399? 

Mr. Forp. Each time an officer makes an expenditure out of this 
allotment he must submit to the Department a detailed voucher which 
shows the total cost of the expense. 

Mr. Roonry. Am I to understand that this is an exactly accurate 
umount ? 
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Mr. Forp. To the best of our ability ; yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Why isn’t it $14,398 ? 

Mr. Auten. I think I can answer that from personal experience. I 
am 1 of the 54 officers referred to at the beginning of that line. We 
showed in our vouchers that we had spent $126,000 in maintaining our 
oficial residences. We submitted detailed vouchers covering the total 
amount. Of that amount, $45,436 was considered what we would have 
had to spend to maintain a normal type of establishment for an 
American. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, it isn’t a matter of exact mathematics ¢ 

Mr. Auuen. It is, because you have vouchers to cover it. This 
$14,399 is what the excess added up to after deducting normal personal 
expense from the total outlay. 

Mr. Roonry. That means vouchers which were denied, in other 
words. 

Mr. Atien. That is right. There wasn’t enough money to pay them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. How about the telegrams at page 2314 

Mr. Forpv. We have made a material reduction in our telegraphic 
traffic. 

Mr. Roonrey. Not according to this. This requests $24,000 over 
what you have in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir. In 1953, though, we did make a 
material reduction. The political situation in the area and the crises 
that have developed, have required much more telegraphic traffic 
than we had anticipated. For example, in Iran where the communica- 
lions are excessively slow, they will permit only 1 pouch a week to 
vo in and practically all of the reporting has to be done by telegram. 
That is one example and it is repeated at many other places. Our 
traflic, due to the crises has been persistent over the past year and we 
feel we must ask for this additional fund. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at the amount ? 

Mr. Forp. Upon the basis of our experience during the first half of 
this year, and estimates and information which we have received 
from the field. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, let us in on the secret as to how you arrived at 
S249 Os 96? 

Mr. Forp. On the basis of experience, we know what the telegraphic 
cost per American is, and over the years we found that it takes 
$364.60 to pay for the telegrams for each American assigned abroad. 
Therefore, when we add Americans or the traffic based upon experi 
ence goes up, we use this factor. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Americans did you use at $3864.60? 

Mr. Forp. It would be 570, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would come to $207,822, rather than the figure 
you just mentioned. 

Mr. Forp. I realize that now, sir, and can explain that. This in 
cludes some new Americans who will not be in the field for the full 
year. In other words, they are lapsed out. Therefore, there would 
be an offset for that purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. So what is your new figure / 
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Mr. Forp. I don’t have that figure here, sir. May I submit it for 
the record ? 

Mr. Witeer. The overall figure of $295,224, which is for the three 
types of communication, were computed at the rate of 550 American 
man-years, at an average cost of $537. The 364 that Mr. Ford spoke 
of is just one element of that. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What about this purchase and replacement of trucks 
and jeeps at page 232 of the justifications / 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. That is the additional money we require to 
add to the receipts for the sale of the old cars to replac e those vehicles 
which, because of use, have become a liability and the cost of main- 
taining them is excessive. 

Mr. Roonry. How many a ‘ks; how many jeeps / 

Mr. Forp. I don’t have, sir, here the exact number of trucks and 
jeeps that we have in the area, ian I can furnish that. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you expected to be asked this question, did you 
not ¢ 

It is only fair to ask how many you have now and how many you 
would have after you received this $15,579, if you did. 

Mr. Forv. It would not increase the number that we have now 
much. This is merely a replacement factor. 

Mr. Rooney. I take the language in its usual meaning: “Purchase 
and replacement of trucks and jeeps.” That means there must be a 
new one; one at least, in there. 

Mr. Forp. Only for the new posts. There would be nothing for the 
existing posts. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, how many ? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t know the figure. 

Mr. Roonry. Id like to find out. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t know that detail. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Roonry. You should be more familiar with these things than 
T am. 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCE COSTS 


Mr. Coupert. I would like to go back to this representation business, 
this item on 229, for $14,339 out-of-pocket expenses based upon vouch- 
ers not allowed by the Department. I would like to know a little 
more about that. I wish someone would explain it to me; perhaps 
Ambassador Allen or someone else. 

Mr. Roonry. Those are not representations, those are official resi- 
dence allowances. 

Mr. Hrenperson. May I offer a suggestion that our budget officer 
explain that. I think he has the whole thing at his finger tips. 

Mr. Covuperr. I would like to know how that works. The senior 
personnel who has the responsibility of working abroad should be well 
taken care of and not have financial trouble. I think that is more im- 
portant than having a larger number of assistants. How far do we 
go on this? What is the position of the Foreign Service officer who 
is the No. 1 representative in the foreign country with respect to his 

residential and board expense. 
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- Wirner. Every chief of mission qualifies for a residence. Te is 
posed to be reimbursed, however, for all of those expenses over 

d above the normal cost of running a residence. 

\Ir. Couperr. Does the Government supply the cost of residence to 

ery chief of mission ? 

Mir. Wiaer. Or quarters allowance but in the case of chief of mis- 

we woul " provide 100 percent. 

Mir. Coupert. What else is provided by the Department 

\fr, Winner. It is furnished and in ad lition to that, any special 

iirements such as butlers, w aroma special cooks, and so on, for 

re than the normal requirement of an ordinary family. This is sup- 

posed to reimburse the chief of mission for the extra servants that he 

would have to have because of the size of his establishment for repre- 
“( tation purposes, 

Mr. Couprrr. What do you mean by extra servants! If you have 

ouse With a certain number of rooms and family and servants, what 

you mean by “extra” servants ¢ 

Mir. Wiper. A normal principal officer would be provided a certain 

| home, largely for residence purposes. The size of the chief of 
sion home is usually larger than that, so they can take care of the 
essary representation requirements. The extra servants required 
that increased size are considered to be a cost to the Government 

he is reimbursed for their wages through this official residence 
wance, 

The same thing is true for special catering service, special servants 

so on, who are involved in this extra entertainment. 

Mr. Couprrr. What sort of items are included in this disallowed 

it-of-pocket expense item 7 

ir. Winner. Well, that should be what it would cost him personally 
provide his requirement for special entertainment. 

\fir. Couperr. That couldn’t be the answer. 

“as Forp. Those are the same items. The only fact is that we 

't have enough money to reimburse him for those items. They are 
the: sume items Mr. W ilber has expl: ained, 
Mr. Couprrr. These represent items to which our chiefs of mission 

‘entitled but they were forced to forego reimbursement ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Couprerr. Are you asking for funds for that ? 

Mr. Forp. No: we are not. 

Mr. Coupert. Why not? 

Mr. Forp. Mainly because our allowance under this budget would 

jt permit it. We have in the past asked for it and it has been dis- 
allowed. Therefore we just asked for the money to carry on our 
existing policy, except a small increase for those new posts, the five 
hew posts. 

Mr. Couperr. That means a group of Foreign Service officers, in 
reliance upon law regulation and practice, made certain disbursements 
and were unable to obtain them because funds were lacking and the 
De} ‘pi a tment is not asking that that deficiency be made up. 

. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I can vouch that that is true. That 

: ‘<a my own experience. My house allowance has been cut down 
progressively for the last 3 years. Every year it has been cut down 

ewhat, and now it is not sufficient to cover the expenses which are 
essarily incurred in order to maintain them. 
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Mr. Couperr. Mr. Wilber, do you happen to have the figures on 
individual chiefs of mission before you ? 

Mr. Wizpeer. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Couperr. Let’s take Paris, which we all know. What is the 
allowance? That great Embassy is owned by the United States, 
How much is the Ambassador allowed ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think we used to take this off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


Bureau or Securtry AND ConsuLAR AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY 
AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

RUTH B. SHIPLEY, DIRECTOR, PASSPORT OFFICE 

EDWARD S. MANEY, DIRECTOR, VISA OFFICE 

ALLYN C. DONALDSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SPECIAL CONSULAR 
SERVICES 

DENNIS A. FLINN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SECURITY 

BELTON O. BRYAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MUNITIONS CONTROL 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, beginning at page 274 of the justi- 
fications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 274 and 275 for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Activity: Conpuct oF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS IN FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES, CENTRAL PROGRAM SERVICES, ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 
\CTIVITIES 

Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, domestic 
PERMANENT SALARY EXPENSE 








Increase or 











j 
, 5 | Estimate 5 as ate 3 
Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 decrense 
Unit _ —| pace ‘i 5 cere a 
Num-; Annual |Num-! Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber | rate | ber rate 
| ead al 
Office of the Administrator 25 184,446 | 925 184,446 | 25 | 184, 446 | 
Passport Office 205 853,110 | 205 853,110 | 205 | 853,110 | 
Passport agencies 31 137, 340 31 137, 340 31 | 137,340 | 
Visa Office 124 561, 068 124 561,068 | 124 | 561,068 | 
Office of Special Consular Services-- 74 352,295 | 74 352,295 | 74 352, 295 | | 
Office of Security | 255 |1,397,624 | 255 |1,397,624 | 270 |1,472,994 | 15] 75,370 
Office of Munitions Control 23 121, 835 23 121, 835 | 23 121, 835 | 
rotal, Bureau of Security and | — 
Consular A ffairs__- 737 |\3, 607, 718 737 |3,607,718 | 752 |3, 683, 088 | 15 75, 371 
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Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY AND NON-SALARY OBLIGATIONS 
Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 monn a 


Object classification Se err 


Man-} , | Man- Man- : Man- 
years Amount years Amount years Amount years Amount 





1 Personal services: | | 
Part-time employment_-.- |} 0.7 2, 152 
WAE employment 9 8, 814 6, 000 6, 000 
Temporary employment 47.1 141, 259 102, 100 102, 100 
Overtime and holiday pay- 64, 217 41, 200 41, 200 
Nightwork differential __- 600 750 750 


Total, personal services 7 | 217,042 150, 050 190, 050 


fravel 114, 263 96, 050 116, 050 +20, 000 
l'ransportation 1, 000 3, 000 6, 000 +3, 000 
Communication services__- 1, O00 
Printing and reproduction-. 169, 600 161, 400 212, 700 +51, 300 
Other contractual services 73, 490 3, 700 5, 700 +2, 000 
Services performed by other 

wencies--__--. 479, 000 87, 600 —87, 600 
Equipment-.- 28, 750 
Refunds, awards, and indem- | 

nities 50 100 100 

9 9 


Taxes and assessments--.- 3, 880 2, 500 2, 500 


Total, nonsalary obligations 871, 033 354, 35 343, 050 —11, 300 


Grand total, obligations. - 1, O88, 075 493, 100 —11, 300 


Mr. Roonry. This request is in the amount of 54,176,188, an increase 
of $64,070 over the current year. This would entail an increase in 
15 domestic positions. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McLeod, do you have a general statement at this time with 
regard to this request ¢ 
Mr. McLxop. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert the statement in the record 
and give us the highlights of it orally ¢ 
ee (The statement referred to follows:) 
mn I am here to present the 1956 budgetary requirements of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs which was established as an organizational unit 
by the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and which I administer. 


SECURITY 


One of our major security achievements since I last appeared before this com- 
nittee has been the completion of initial field investigations or the bringing up to 
date of old investigations on all employees of the Department of State in order 
to enable us to evaluate employees under the standards of the President’s Execu- 
tive Order 10450. This was accomplished only through the cooperation of the 
Congress which made funds available for the project and the Civil Service 
Commission which permitted the temporary detail to the Department of a larg 
staff of trained investigators to supplement our own staff which was too limited 
in number to complete a project of such dimensions within any reasonable time 
schedule. As a result, all of the 11,000 employees of the Department of State 
have full-field investigations in their records. The Civil Service Commission 
has continued its cooperation in this year by the temporary loan of experienced 
evaluators to assist us in completing security determinations based on the recent 
investigative reports. Although vigilance can never be relaxed in the security 
field, the final evaluation of all employees under the rigid standards of Executive 
Order 10450 should give us greater assurance than ever before that the vital 
Work of the Department is being conducted by a staff which has been thoroughly 
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screened by security specialists and is as trustworthy as modern security 
techniques can make it. , 

During the past year I have also maintained, with the cooperation of the 
Director and staff of the Office of Security, a continuing review of all security 
activities in the Department in an effort to make certain that steps had been taken 
to correct prevously identified deficiencies and to further improve and refine 
procedures and methods whenever changes would result in a sounder, more 
efficient security operation. The new files system, which I informed the com. 
inittee last year I hoped to have installed by contract as soon as feasible, is 
already in the process of installation by a group of specialists and the next few 
months should see completed the reorganization of the files which are basic to 
any effective security system. 

While a great emphasis has been placed on personnel security, the various 
aspects of physical security have not been neglected. Executive Order 10501 
changed the definitions of the security classifications and standardized the meth- 
ods of transmitting and handling classified documents and all necessary steps are 
being taken in the Department to fully implement its provisons. 

Although the special vulnerability of Foreign Service posts to penetration js 
well known, no technical security surveys had been made at many of the Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world as of November 1953. Since that time a 
large number of posts have been given thorough technical inspections employing 
the most modern technical devices, and a policy of conducting such inspections 
at least once every 6 months at all posts has been established. 

The adequate performance of our security function necessarily depends to a 
great extent on availability of properly equipped personnel, and the Office of 
Security is requesting for fiscal year 1956 an increase of 15 positions at a total 
annual salary rate of 875,370. This is the only increase in staff which is being 
requested by the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 


MUNITIONS CONTRO! 


The Office of Munitions Control is responsible for implementing the provisions 
of section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. This involves the registration 
of persons and firms engaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or 
importing arms, amunition, and implements of war. It also involves the exercist 
of control over the actual export and import of such articles, and of technica 
data relating thereto, through established licensing procedures. Security con- 
siderations are of great importance in carrying out this function and each apnli 
eation is given the most careful serutiny. The need to guard against the un- 
authorized disclosure of classified military information released by this Gover 
ment to certain foreign governments creates a vitally important security problem 
which the Department, through the Office of Munitions Control, will cont 
to discharge in close collaboration with the Department of Defense. 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


The consular functions performed by the Bureau are the oldest continuing 


group of activities in the Department of State. They include a wide range of 
services traditionally rendered by a state to its citizens abroad and are } 
formed largely because of congressional mandate. Responsibility for the various 


consular operations of the Department is assigned to the Passport Office, tf! 
Visa Office, and the Office of Special Consular Services. The work of 
offices is so well known to the committee that it needs no elaboration 
but I should like to point up especially that significant increases in workload 
in these offices have been accomplished without proportionate augmentation of 
their staffs. This has heen possible only by heavy overtime (the Passport 
Office staff is supplemented by temporary employees during peak periods), | 
improved management techniques and the installation of mechanical devices 
Iso, the activities which are carried on or technically directed by these staffs 
bring a sizable revenue into the Treasury of the United States. The Passport 
Office alone collected in fiscal year 1954 a total of $3,144,343 in fees from | 
issuance and renewal of 434,644 passports, a record volume of business in an 
office which has seen phenomenal increases in workload over the past several 
years. This heavier workload has been accompanied by mounting pressures for 
rapid service, a result of expanded air travel, and by the growing necessity for 
security screening in order to comply with the spirit and the letter of recent 
legislative enactments. The Visa Office also has faced greater workloads as 4 
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result of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and the work performed 
is made more difficult and complex by the statutory provisions relating to se 
curity. Acting under the mandate of section 105 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act this Office maintains direct and continuous liaison with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service with a view to a coordinated, uniform and effi- 
cient administration of the immigration laws. This close liaison has resulted 
in the satisfactory solution of mutual problems and in the development of stream- 
lined procedures which insure the attainment of congressional objectives with 
maximum efticiency. Unsettled world conditions, the unprecedented number of 
Americans traveling or residing in foreign countries, the dependents of defense 
personnel overseas, the number of Government beneficiaries abroad, etc., con- 
tinue to place heavy demands on the facilities of the Office of Special Consular 
Services which is charged with the protection of Americans and their interests 
overseas, but this Office, as well as the other consular offices, is endeavoring to 
fulfill its obligations with its current staff complement. 

The “Actual 1954” and the “Estimate 1955” columns of this budget presenta- 
tion for the bureau reflect a total of 30 positions over those appearing in the 
last bill. These additional positions were given to us just prior to the close of 
fiscal year 1954 by the budget office of the Department primarily to complete the 
security program for which the Congress initially made funds available on a 
supplemental basis in the spring of 1954. At the expiration of this 
supplemental appropriation of $900,000 a total of approximately $675,000 had 
been expended. Five of these positions are in my own office to cover personnel 
loan ned from other areas of SCA, and the other 25 are in the office of security. 

ie office directors of the Bureau are here and will be able to answer any de- 
taile d questions you may have. 

Mr. McLxop. In presenting the budgetary requirements for the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, I would like to highlight 
the activity of that Bureau which was established under Public Law 
414 of the Congress, the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

In the security field which is administered by this Bureau, we h: ave 
in the last year, through the cooperation of the Congress which made 
special funds available for the project, completed the full field in- 
vestigation of all of the 11,000 American employees of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

T hrough the continued cooperation of the Civil Service Commission, 

are now in the final stages of evaluating the last of these cases 

Ww hen I was last before the committee, I mentioned the proje ct we 
had in mind for establishing a filing system in the Security Office and 
| am pleased to report that that project is now underway and will 
be completed in the near future. This is very important since any 
security operation is only as sound as its file system. I think it 

should be noted that the emph: isis in the security operation is shifting 
from that of employee security or personnel security, to physical se- 
curity, not only of our oper ations here in the United States but more 
particularly of the missions overseas. 

[ think we should note that the 15 additional positions requested by 
this Bureau as a whole are being requested for the Security Office. 
The Security Division was established in the De ‘partment—the fore- 
runner of the present Security Office—in 1946 and the personne] to 
staff it has never, in my judgment, been adequate to perform the fune- 
tions which the office was assigned. 

\s we have reorganized the office over the last 2 years, we now are 
ina sound position to know what personnel is adequate to perform the 
Department’s security function. 

In this Bureau also is the Office of Munitions Control, which is 
established in order to carry out the statutory requirements of licens- 
ing the export and import of munitions as defined in the law. 
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The consular affairs part of this Bureau, embodies the Passport 
Office, the Visa Office, and the Office of Special Consular Services, 

The work of all of these offices shows a steady increase, due to the 
unprecedented travel of Americans overseas, the dependents of the 
defense personnel now stationed overseas, and a considerable number 
of Government beneficiaries who live abroad. I think it is of interest 
to the committee that we are undertaking to do additional work in all 
of be oflices without requesting additional staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) | 

Mr. Rooney. Back on the record. 


PASSPORT LOAD 


I see Mrs. Shipley, here, and [ see no reason to keep her waiting. 
She is a very busy lady. It is a pleasure to greet her once again over 
these many years. 

Mrs. SureLey. Thank you, 

Mr. Rooney. I am happy to note that the Passport Office has 205 
employees and that the amount over the Jast 3 years is exactly the 
same, $853,110, even with the increased passport load. 

Mrs. Suiptey. When it gets too bad I get overtime help. 

Mr. Roonry. Mrs. Shipley, it is gratifying when we find you ae- 
complish your work that way, rather than by putting people « on 
permanently and never taking them off. If they are WAKE, or if you 
do it by way of overtime, it 1s a great consolation to the taxpayer, | 
assure you. 

What do you have tosay, Mrs. Shipley, please? 

Mrs. Suretey. Well, I brought the usual statement to you. 

Mr. oy “ei ign at the one that is in here / 

Mrs, SuHirt That’s right, and then I supplement that, if you Fa 
recall, by giving you the comp: vison of the first 6 months of the present Pa 
fiscal year with the previous fiscal year. There was a 5.9 increase in 
fees collected against the year previously. For the first 6 months of 


this year there is a 10-percent increase in the fees and in passports " 
issued, 11.7 percent over the previous 6 months. 
[I also have the figures for this January. We collected 20.8 percent di 
more money than January of last year and issued and renewed 138.1 
more passports, so the increase is greater in each one of these state- es 
ments. I would like to add to the statement you have the additional he 
comparison that I have here if that is agree: able to you. W 
Mr. Roonry. Suppose we take the statement that you have, Mrs. sh 
Shipley, and forego inserting this one because as I understand this. 
we have page 279 as included in your statement. Ww 


Mrs. Sutetery. Yes. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this chart at this point in the record. . 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
’ le 


Passport office 








ollected: 
assport..- 
Renewal. 


2, 966, 440 


ied - 


Renewed... 
Total. 


ing correspondence: 
Domestic. 
Foreign... 

Total 


roing correspondence: 
Domestic. 
Foreign 


rotal 


n applications and reports 
Passport. 
Registration - - 
Renewal, amendment, extension 
Birth 


Marriage 


Loss of nationality 
aths of repatriation 
Fraudulent naturalization 


lotal 


( lee ed = serio 
ports issued and renewed 


Mr. Roonry. Didn’t we also usually have some kind of statement 
vith regard to increase ? 
Mrs. Surrey. It is in here. I have gone through everything we 
in foreign and domestic work. 
Mr. Witper. May I make one correction in the presentation of the 
mate on page 275. Later consultation with Mrs. Shipley after this 
ook was prepared, indicated there was an item under “Printing 06,” 
rhere it reflects an increase of $51,300, and that a portion of that 
should have been back up in temporary help. 
Mir Rooney. One of the facts with regard to the figure $51,300, 
what is that ? 
Mr. Wirpner. A portion of that is for temporary help. 
Mr. Rooney. And the balance is for printing ¢ 
Mr. Wueer. It should be $135,000 for temporary help and in some 
way the $35,000 slipped over one column to the printing. It should 
be in the temporary help, we used $138,000 in this year for temporary 
help and it is $135,000 in this budget, now. The correct figure. 
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PASSPORT ASSISTANCE BY FEDERAL COURTS 


Mrs. Suretey. Mr. Chairman, could I speak to you about a matte: 
which the Supreme Court took up with you? It relates to the work 
that the clerks of the Federal courts do for the passport office ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mrs. Shipley. 

Mrs. Suipiry. There are 2 fees in passports, 1 is for the execution 
of the application, and the $9, passport fee; and all the State courts 
keep the $1 to use for themselves or for additional help to do the work. 
The Federal courts are not allowed to do that. They turn it in to 
the Justice Department as fees received. They took over 90,000 pass- 
port applications in the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954. That is over 
$90,000 which, of course, if the State courts had taken the applications 
would have gone into the State funds. 

Now, these people are being urged by the judges of the courts to get 
rid of this work they are doing ‘for us, which started when the first 
espionage act was up before the Congress at which time the President 
issued an order transferring the taking of passport applic —' to 
the clerks of Federal and State courts in the interest of security | 
marily. They prepare these things wonderfully for us. They : va 
experts on citizenship because they are naturalization people as you 
know and also they are aware of all the local matters that are going 
on. If certain birth certificates are not entitled to full credence they 
tell us so. If certain people are engaged in activities against the in 
terests of the country they tell us so on the passport applic ation; and 
I know there is no other group of people who could do the work so 
well. The State courts I think could refuse to doit for us. They have, 
and have passed the work in many cases over to the Federal courts, 
so we feel such a strong interest in having these people do the work 
and to have the judges satisfied—we don’t want the clerks harassed 
by the people for whom they mainly work, and I wanted to call your 
attention to the fact that they wanted $82,500 for the next fiscal year 
and they took in over $90,000 in the past 6 months, which, had the State 
courts done the work would have gone into the State treasuries. 

The Federal court clerks in a way are advisory to the State court 
clerks. They save us a great deal of correction and direction and 
hope th: at they will continue and in good spirit because we don’t want 
them to be so unhappy as to have complaints about the work for us 
all the time. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mrs. Shipley. We thank you. We thought 
that the whole matter of passports in your hands and with the assist- 
ance of the State and Federal courts was proceeding in such an ad- 
mirable fashion that it would not cost the taxpayer any more money 

Mrs. Suiptry. I really could make figures up for you to show how 
much the work has increased and how “they do complain to me that 
they are being scolded for putting all of this time on my work. For 
instance, take the dependents of our soldiers all over the country. 
Probably the most helpless people in the world are their wives. Worse 
than that, the Government tells them to do one thing and they get a 
letter from the husband who has arrived at his destination and he tell 
them to do something else. The clerks of the courts have that all t 
work out and it is not easy. I think this is a genuine thing, ae. 
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Mr. Couprert. What is the comparative figure, Mrs. Shipley? You 
aid 90,000 in the 6-month period for the Federal court. Is there a 
comparative figure on the number processed by State court clerks 

Mrs. Suipiey. No. 

Mr. Couprrr. How many came in over the period of the last 6 
months ¢ 

Mrs. Surptey. I don’t meen for the last 6 months, but 1 would say 
150,000 came to me last yea 

Mr. Couprerr. You said ‘90 000 were processed by the Federal court 
clerks. I wondered what proportion of the total. In other words, to 
compare it with the work done by the State courts. 

Mrs. Suiptey. My own pesoport office in New York does one-fourth 
0 f what is done so that takes out 125,000 right out of there and there is 
left over 300,000 to be taken care of. 

Mr. Couperr. And they do all of that 90,000 ? 

Mrs. Surptey. I have five passport agencies. The rest of the work 
- done by the Federal and State courts. 

Mr.Coupert. But, you don’t know how that is divided ? 

Mrs. Suipiey. I could give you a figure and I will do that. I'll get 
the figures for my own agency and the total—in a general way. I can 
come to a fair comparison. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Shipley. 

(The information requested follows. ) 


sport applications executed at Federal and State courts and passport agencies of 
the Department of State—second half, fiscal year 1954 


Number Percent 


ral and State courts: 
Federal courts. 
State courts... -_- 
port agencies: 
Washington- 
New York... 
Boston - - 
Chicago - - 
San Francisco - - 
New Orleans. 
Total applications-___- 


VISA OFFICE 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the visa office. 

Mr. McLxon. If I could take a second here, this is Mr. Maney and 
t is his last appearance before the committee. He is head of the 
Vie sa Office. The law requires that he go back overseas as a foreign- 

rvice officer and I would just like to public ly pay tribute to his serv- 
ce in the department during a very difficult period when the Me- 
Carran-Walters Act became operative. I think he has done a splendid 
job for the American people and for the Department and I think we 
should say so publicly. 

Mr. Roonry. I shall most certainly say that insofar as my relations 
with Mr. Maney have been concerned they have been such that they 
vould require me to say thanks, thanks very much, and the best of luc k 

you in your new post. 

\ir. Maney. Thank you. I can reciprocate those feelings. 

Pa Rooney. Now, what have you say about the Visa Office, Mr. 
Maney @ 
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Mr. Maney. We have a written explanation of our function, but, i 
a word, as you gentlemen know, we supervise issuance of visas in ow 
consulates abroad. The ~ places the responsibility for visa issuance 
upon the consular officer, but they need our guidance. In addition to 
prepar ing regulations we answer m: ny inquir ies from consulates on 
things in which they are in doubt. We are constantly sending out 
instructions and from time to time we incorporate these instructions 
in notes ina handbook. Weare getting quite a formidable handbook, 
We think everyday we have every possible question covered, but they 
are constantly recurring. 

I think the sufficiency of our handbook is beginning to tell because 
requests for advisory opinions are decreasing. 

‘Two years ago we had 20,000 requests for opinions. This year |] 
don’t think there will be over 6,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you havea workload chart ? 

Mr. Manny. Yes, sir. May I first point out that the issuance of 
visas increased since the McCarran Act came into effect. May I refer 
toitasthe McCarran Act, or Public Law 414 ? 

Mr. Roongy. Either one, whichever you care to. 

Mr. Manry. Immigrant visas last vear were 210,000, and this year 
will run better than 210,000, That is projecting it forward. Much 
of that increase is in nonquota visas, visa issuance in Mexico particu- 
larly is increasing quite rapidly. Immigration visas from Cuba are 
increasing. IT think that is because there is no longer a bar to contract 
laborers. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart on that ? 

Mr. Manry. Yes. Ihave the issuance and the workload. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert both of these in the record at this point. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Summary statistical schedules 











Fiscal 
yeu 
Fiscal Fiseal Fiseal Fiseal Fiscal | 1955! 
Visas issued year year year vear vear | July 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 | through 
Septem- 
ber 1954 
Quota 
Displaced persons 2. 122, 157 104, 571 103, 497 emnapSeeee 
Other : 73, 464 65, 595 74,163 487,211 486, 356 21, 287 
rotal : 195, 621 170, 166 180, 660 87, 211 86, 356 21, 287 
Nonquota 
Displaced persons 2__ 261 747 3, 037 . 
Other = 63, 280 60, 390 85, 249 4, 306 | 5 122, 866 6 38, 311 
Total 2 63, 541 61, 137 88, 286 94, 306 122, 866 38, 311 
Nonimmigrant 242, 787 271, 707 318, 872 349, 388 402, 206 121, 745 
Nonimmigrant revalidations. 11,199 23, 108 21,012 11, 990 18, 159 5, 304 
Grand total of visas issued 513, 148 526, 118 608, 830 542, 895 629, 587 186, 647 


Figures may not be complete, based on consular reports received in the Department of State throug! 
Jan. 31, 19 
2 Pursu nt to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
} Includes 459 visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Cong.) and 5,089 cases of aliens who enjoyed @ )" 
erence under sec. 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
4 Includes 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference under sec. 3 (c) of the Displaced Persors Act of 
1948, as amended. 
ae udes 500 orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Cong.), and 5,633 nonquota vises urder Publie Law 
203 (83d Cong 
6 Includes 4,645 nonquota visas under Public Law 203 (83d Cong.). 
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Workload 
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rE.—These figures do not include refugee relief program workload, 


VISAS ISSUED DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. Roonry. With negenc to visas issued, quota, other than dis 

placed persons, fiscal year 1954, you issued visas to the extent of 5,722 ¢ 

What inform: ee ‘do you have with regard to the period since the 
end of fiscal year 1954 ¢ 

Mr. Maney. There were a group of 3C’s that were carried over 
and given a preference under the regular quota for a period of 2 
years. Since 1953 and 1954 they are regular quota applicants, but 
they are people who enjoyed a preference because of not having fin- 

ished processing under the Displaced Persons Act. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the figures ¢ 

Mr. Maney. That only « arried over for 2 years, the preference on 
these displaced persons. After that they had no a at all, un- 
less they enjoyed it in their own right such as the brother of an Ameri 
can citizen. 

Mr. Roonry. I think we should have some information with regard 
to this. You have displ: wed persons as nonquota immigrants, and 
again we have it for 3 years, 1953, 1954, and part of 1955 fiscal years, 
where just dashes are shown. 

Mr. Maney. I think that would be clear, just to add those figures 
for 1953 fiscal year and 1954 fiscal year. Just make those regular 
quota applicants. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you fix this up so that we have that information 4 

Mr. Maney. Yes. I’m afraid that as it stands it is misleading. 

In view of this reduced workload that we have, I think we are giv- 
ing much faster service to inquirers now, especially to Members of 
Congress and to individuals in the United States. 
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VISA FEES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to fees, do you have 
a chart showing the amount of fees collected ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes, sir. 

Unlike Mrs. Shipley, we don’t collect these fees. They are col- 
lected abroad and the expense of the issuance of the visas abroad—— 

Mr. Rooney. You contributed toward the achievement of the fee. 
T should say. 

Mr. Maney. We do that. 

Mr. Roonry. Would that be a modest way to put it? 

Mr. Maney. And also we have the job of watching the workloads 
abroad to see where there is a shortage of personnel. “It is $5,688,738 

Mr. McLeop. That is just for visas. 

Mr. Roonry. We are only talking of visa fees now. 

Mr. Manry. That is just visas. 

Mr. Rooney. That is for how many visas and what period? 

Mr. Maney. That is for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, and it 
covers approximately 200,000 immigrant visas and over 400,000 non- 
immigrant visas. 

Mr. Roonry. Over what period ? 

Mr. Maney. 1 vear. 

Mr. Rooney. Fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Maney. 1954. yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couperr. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow—— 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are you going? 

Mr. Maney. Hamburg. 


SPECIAL CONSULAR SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. Bon voyage. Next, the Office of Special Consular 
Services, which is to be found beginning at page 282 of the justification. 

You may proceed, if you will, please. 

Mr. Donaxpson. The Office is primarily charged with the responsi- 
bility for the protectiqn of life, limb, and property of United States 
citizens in foreign countries. Our activity in the consular service 
includes those services other than passport and visas. For example, 
we have the appeals for financial support from wives in the United 
States whose husbands have left the country; welfare reports on 
children residing in foreign countries with an estranged parent. We 
verify addresses, the whereabouts of missing persons; incarcerated 
persons seeking help in foreign countries; welfare cases of dependents 
and the aged: assistance in cases of illness and death of relatives of 
American citizens: transmission of important documents to the field 
offices and individuals. Report. on the status of legal cases in the 
area involving citizens of the United States. 

Many of these inquiries come from the Members of the Congress, 
which they receive from their constituents. 

We also have requests for financial assistance to indigent Ameri- 
cans abroad. We have the responsibility of transmitting Federal 
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henefit checks to the beneficiaries located in foreign countries. Docu- 
mentation of merchandise. ‘This oflice bac kstops the field operation 
where the documentation is undertaken by the consular services 
through the Foreign Service. 

Protection of American property located in foreign countries and 
of deceased persons. Property of an American dying abroad is the 
responsibility of a consular oflicer to take into his control the estate 
until a legal representative is appointed to take over the estate. 

We obtain certified copies of birth certificates, marriage licenses, 
and that type of documentation. 

The Office is the focal point for the represent: ition of 26 foreign 
countries in various foreign jurisdictions. That is this Government 
representing foreign governments. 

In addition, the Government of the United States is represented 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, by the Swiss Government; in Tirana, Albania, by 
the French Government, and in Communist China by the United 
Kingdom. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a workload chart which we might insert 
in the record at this point and perhaps save some time 

Mr. Donaxpson. Not in the chart form, Mr. Chairman, but I can 
give you the figures. 

During the fiscal year 1954 there were approximately 2,000 persons 
granted assistance for repatriation. During the first 6 months of 
fiscal 1955, just over 1,000. 

In the fiscal year 1954, we received requests from 300 for statistical 
information and taking of testimony from abroad. In the first 6 
months of fiscal 1955, it ran to over 150. 

The schedule of tariffs and fees collected by the Foreign Service 
for some of these services abroad are as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1954, invoice fees were $1,412,275.75; services 
to vessels and seamen, $13,281.50; notarials and miscellaneous, 

$564 ,482.25. 

During fiscal year 1954, the Office received 138,964 pieces of cor- 
responder nce and issued 135,816 pieces. Telephone calls were running 
at the rate of 40,000 for the same period. In the first 6 months of 
fiscal 1955, incoming correspondence was running at the rate of 69,000 ; 
outgoing, 64,926, and telephone calls, 21,500. 

Total Office complement is 74 and we are requesting a continuation 
of the same staff. 


» 
( 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Mr. Roonry. Next is the Office of Security of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. McLeod, how many Communists did you find in the Depart- 
ment in the past year ¢ 

Mr. McLxop. Mr. Flinn is the Director of the Office, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Frryn. The reports made to the Civil Service Commission 
during the past year contain a figure of 3 people separated for causes 
under Public Law 733, 2 of whom had Communist Party affiliations. 

Mr. Roonry. Three? 

Mr. Finn. Three. 

60352—55——11 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the total employment of the Department? 

Mr. Furnn. The last available figure that we have and this varies 
somewhat from day to day—the total number of Americans on the 
departmental rolls as of December 31, 1954, 5,404, and abroad, 5,820, 
making a total of 11,224. 

Mr. Rooney. There have been three in the past year ? 

Mr. Finn. There have been three separated for cause. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. To get back on the record after this lengthy off- 
the-record discussion, I just have this one further question: What 
is the total number separated as sex perverts? 

Mr. Fuinn. 104. 

Mr. Roonry. And of those, how many were Foreign Service off- 
cers and how many departmental ? 

Mr. McLeop. Eighty-three Foreign Service and twenty-one de- 
partmental, 

Mr. Rooney. That is all on this subject. 

Now the next is “munitions control.” Will you briefly address 
yourself to that? 

Mr. Bow. Did you get the workload of this last witness in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Furnn. That is pretty well contained in the presentation. 


MUNITIONS CONTROL 


Mr. Bryan. The principal purposes and objectives of the Office 
of Munitions Control are to carry out effectively the supervision over 
traffic in arms, munitions, and implements of war and provide for the 


exchange with, and protection by foreign countries of technical infor- 
mation of a military significance affecting United States national 
security. 

Our function originally under the Neutrality Act of 1939 is now 
perpetuated in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, giving the President 
authority which has in turn been delegated to the Secretary of State. 
We issue licenses for the import and export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. We also register manufacturers and dealers 
in arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

Our budget this year is for 23 positions, $121,835, the same as last 
year. We get a revenue of something like $50,000 a year from regis- 
trations, having had 470 in registrations for 1954. 

Our workload is roughly 100 applications a day, in terms of appli- 
eations for licenses, and correspondence something like 80 pieces of 
mail a day to which we have to answer about 40, 

That is briefly the overall responsibility of our Office. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record page 291 
of the justifications which contains the workload statistics, fiscal year 
1948 through 1954, for the Office of Munitions Control. 


(The information requested follows :) 
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Fiscal years 1948 through 1954 
= j | 3 | | 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fis | Fiseal 
year year year year year yed year 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 195. 1954 


_ 


Policy and liaison staff: 
Correspondence concerning policy co- 
yrdination action y 37% , 602 3, 526 
Nu uber of policy meetings and confer- 
ON a te i eee Bs 5 cals ain rwinaal § ) ,» 20% , 095 77 
Nut nber of policy actions.........-..----- 3, 5: , 787 
Compliance Branch: 
Correspondence concerning compliance 
matters , 56 2, 871 
Number of conferences and meetings- --.-- § 578 
= estigations requested 26 5 287 
eo ean meas 380 | 1,07 448 
Res ristrations (new and renewed)---.-.--- 34: j 262 | ‘ 301 
Arms frattie Branch: 
Correspondence concerning export and 
LNDGES SOUR snc cnccncccscncunndeames ,5 . é 4, 594 
Licenses issued: 
Export (including helium) ; 5, 17 3, 06 5, 362 | 20,094 
348 y 7 1, 683 











License applications returned or rejected: 
Export (including helium) ‘ : 25 625 

3 42 85 

2, 241 














Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Mr. McLxeop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Frpsrvuary 14, 1955. 


Trape CoMMISSIONERS 
WITNESSES 


LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDERSECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

H. P. VAN BLARCOM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OPERATIONS, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now come to or der, gentlemen. 

The first item for our attention this morning is that with regard 
to the Trade Commissioners, a subject which Sih: hatin discussed to 
some extent since the opening of these hearings, 

The summary of this request is to be Sonal at page 233-B of the 
jus tifications, which indicates a requested program cost of $600,000. 

Who is going to direct himself to this request ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I weuld 


ike i make in behalf of the State Department on the matter of 
Trade Commissioners. 
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Mr. Rooney. What do you care to do about it Mr. Carpenter; insert 
it at this point in the record, read it, or what ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I would like to insert it in the record. Attached to 
it is the approved plan of operation between the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce dated December 4, 1954, which in- 
cludes a letter from the Swretary of State, John Foster Dulles, to 
the Secretary of Commerce di: ited December 10, 1954: and the reply 
of Secretary Sinclair Weeks to Secretary Dulles dated December 1), 
1954. 

May I insert all that in the record and make some remarks about 
it, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. I see no objection to your doing so. This situation is 
very apparent. The Commerce people are trying to get their nose 
under the tent through the Department of State appropriation bill, 

(Mr. Carpenter’s statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Henderson has already outlined the progress made to improve the services 
to American business abroad and the regional bureaus have presented their 
budget in support of it. 

Last September I was given the assignment to develop a joint project with 
the Department of Commerce for improvement in the overseas aspects of the 
aid to business program. In the course of developing this plan, we jointly 
examined in detail the staff available overseas for reporting information and 
commercial intelligence to the Department of Commerce and for carrying out 
related activities in support of United States interest in foreign trade and 
investment. We also examined the procedures under which the overseas activi- 
ties are conducted and the adequacy of the service being rendered. As a result 
of this careful study, the conclusion was reached that in order to render adequate 
aid to American business we needed to supplement the existing staff with a 
certain number of officers assigned for the specific job of counseling American 
businessmen on the spot abroad and assisting them with specific problems 
overseas. 

This conclusion resulted in a plan for the assignment of 21 trade commissioners 
and supporting staff, which was approved by both Commerce and State, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. $600,000 is included in our estimate for this program. 
These Trade Commissioners, employed in the Foreign Service, will report to 
and be under the supervision of the principal economic officer of the United 
States mission, acting on behalf of the chief of mission. They will be primarily 
responsible for rendering specialized services in connection with the export 
and import interests of foreign traders and investors of the United States. The 
Department of Commerce and the Department of State will consult in advance 
to prevent any instructions or actions which might be injurious to our foreign 
policy or foreign relations. 

Mr. Marshall Smith, Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, is here with us to tell you of the need for this trade-commissioner pro- 
gram and the plans of the Department of Commerce in that connection. 


APPROVED PLAN OF OPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND DEPARTMEN1 
OF COMMERCE FOR FOREIGN REPORTING SERCIVES AND FOR COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 
AND TRADE COMMISSIONERS ” 


(December 4, 1954 as revised December 22, 1954) 
I. FOREIGN REPORTING SERVICES 


1. The Department of State will include in its appropriation request necessary 
funds for the cost of foreign reporting services undertaken by the Department 
of State for the Department of Commerce and other Government agencies. The 
aforesaid foreign reporting services will include the facilities and necessary per- 
sonnel, including the commercial attachés described in section I1 of this 
document. 


1This statement has been revised by incorporation on pp. 3 and 4 the interpretations 
contained in the Bureau of the Budget letter of December 21, 1954. The Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce concur in these interpretations. 
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In exhibit A attached, the Department of Commerce lists the types of re- 
porting services in which it has a particular interest. To the extent that appro- 
priations are avi iilable, the Department of State agrees to devote such funds to 
provide Foreign Service personnel (on a full- or part-time basis) and resources 
as may be necessary to perform the kind and volume of defined categories of 
grvices and reporting specified by Commerce and mutually agreed upon by the 
two agencies, provided, however, that Commerce recognizes State’s responsi- 
pility to perform reporting services for other United States Government agen- 
cies, including the Department of State. 

» It is understood that the Department of Commerce may continue to partici- 
pate in the selection and assignment of Foreign Service personnel required to 
juplement these reporting services covererd in exhibit A. Further, the Depart- 
ment of State will give appropriate consideration to the recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce for transfer and/or assignment of personnel assigned 
iy the Department of State to reporting activities. 


Il. COMMERCIAL ATTACHES AND TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


The Secretary of State will appoint Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service 
taff officers and Foreign Service reserve officers as commercial attachés or 
ride commissioners, in accordance with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, pro- 
vided, however, that the Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for deter- 
mining the qualifications of trade commissioners, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. The Department of State will appoint, assign, transfer and 
promote commercial attachés or trade commissioners in a manner consistent with 
the post staffing pattern, and in accordance with laws and regulations currently 
in effect, and will give full consideration to the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 


A. Commercial attachés or assistant commercial attachés 


” 


(1) For the purposes of this document the term “Commercial attaché” will be 
applied to those Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service staff officers and/or 
veig n Service reserve officers who are regularly assigned to diplomatic posts 
th the responsi ility of advising the chief of mission in the fields of trade con- 
ditions, commercial practices, and governmental commercial policies, and whose 
assisuments include general observation, reporting of trade and business statis- 
tics, and who are concerned with negotiations with foreign governments in 
ters pertaining to trade promotion and who give special assistance to busi- 
lessmen engaged in international trade. 
B. Trade conunissioners 

(1) For the purposes of this document the term “trade commissioner” will 
he applied to those Foreign Service oflicers, Foreign Service staff officers and/or 
Foreign Service reserve officers selected for assignment to United States missions 
ud consulates to supplement the activities of the commercial attachés, to be 
of special assistance to busines in areas of unusual commercial importance, and 
whose activities will implement the Commerce Department’s trade and invest- 
ment program. They will perform their duties for the Department of Commerce 
under the supervision of the chief of diplomatic mission in the country of their 
assignment and with the guidance of the Department of Commerce. They will 
report to and be under the supervision of the principal economic offier of the 
United States mission, acting on behalf of the chief of the mission” It is under- 
stood that they will accept other assignments from the chief of mission in 
related fields where such assignments clearly add to the efficiency of the post, 
aud where such assignments will not seriously detract from the overall perform- 
ice of these officers in behalf of Commerce Department programs, except on 
al emergency basis. 

-) The Department of State will include in its appropriation request neces- 
sary funds for the cost of the employment and support of the aforesaid trade 
commissione ‘rs. That part of the appropriation attributable to the requirements 
for trade commisioners, including the necessary administrative support, will be 
Separately identfied in a separate line in the State Department budget justifica- 
tion materials * and the Commerce Department will cooperate with the Depart- 
lent of State in supporting the appropriation request for this specific item. 
LL 


*Italicized portion incorporates interpretation suggested by the Bureau of the Budget 
and accepted by the Departments of State and Commerce. 
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(3) Instructions from the Department of Commerce and reports to the De. 
partment of Commerce will be transmitted in the normal course through the 
Department of State, or if transmitted direct, copies will be simultaneously given 
to the Department of State Copies of all communications between trade com. 
missioners and the Department of Commerce will be furnished to the Department 
of State and to the chief of diplomatic mission. It is further understuod that 
the Department of State communications facilities will be available to trade 
commissioners and may he utilized as the normal means of communication, the 
cost of which services will be included in the administrative estimates, 

(4) The trade commissioners will be primarily responsible for rendering 
specialized services in connection with the export and import interests of 
foreign traders and investors of the United States. The Department of Com. 
merce and the Department of State will consult in advance to prevent any instruc. 
tions or actions which might be injurious to our foreign policy or foreign relations, 


Exnutisit A 


Maintaining commercial reading rooms. 

World trade director reports (preparation and submission). 

Trade lists (compilation and submission). 

Trade opportunities (export, import, and investment). 

Agency surveys (making and reporting). 

Commodity and industry developments (reporting). 

Developing requirements data on short-supply products. 

Market surveys (making and reporting). 

Public and private construction developments (reporting). 

Telecommunications (reporting). 

Transportation (land, sea, air) developments (reporting). 

Public utilities (reporting). 

Insurance (reporting). 

Fairs and exhibitions (reporting). 

Travel (reporting). 

Methods of doing business (reporting). 

Preparing shipments (reporting). 

Developing ship construction and ship operating cost data (reporting). 

Appraising reliability of consignees on proposed transactions, and recom- 
mend licensing actions (evaluation and reporting). 

Maintaining regular trade and Government contacts to discover and report on 
violations of United States export regulations largely involving actual and 
susnected diversions of United States exports, and special investigations of same. 

Verifving delivery of United States exports. 

Delivering charging letters. suspension orders, and other enforcement docu- 
ments to local parties and Government officials, hold conferences with them 
about such matters, and report thereon. 

Postsuspension inquiries of a more or less continuing nature to uncover and 
report on “fronts,” 
individuals. 

Trade complaines (adjustment and reporting). 

Specific inquiries from business on provisions of treaties, trade agreements, 
quota control laws and decrees, exchange control mechanisms, taxation, tariffs, 
customs and port administration, parcel post, warehousing, restrictions on com- 
merical travelers, discriminatory specifications in contracts, discriminatory 
treatment as to trading rights, patent laws, trade-mark, copyrights, infringe 
ment on industrial or intellectual property. 

Foreign tariff and trade control information. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 10, 1954. 
DEAR Mr. SecreTArY: Your letter of August 20 concerning those Foreign 
Service reporting and commercial attaché activities of interest to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been the subject of careful study in this Department. 
During the period which has elapsed since receipt of this letter, a series of 
conferences has been held between representatives of the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce for the purpose of discussing the viewpoints 





3 Italicized portions in corporate interpretations suggested by the Bureau of the Budget 
and accepted by the Departments of State and Commerce. 
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of the two Departments and to develop a mutually satisfactory plan to conform 
with your Department’s responsibility in connection with trade promotion and 
special aid to businessmen engaged in international trade. 

You are aware that an Agricultural Act of 1954, passed the last session of 
Congress, transfers the control and direction of agricultural attachés to the 
Department of Agriculture. The Departments of State and Agriculture are 
in the process of putting this transfer into effect. In the course of this process, 
it has become clear that this arrangement tends to weaken the Foreign Service 
and to disunify the conduct of our foreign relations. Nevertheless, I recognize 
the importance of your responsibility for extending aid to American business 
in the fields of foreign trade and investment, including United States marketing 
problems overseas, and the necessity for having on hand the proper informa- 
tion and statistics from foreign countries received through State’s foreign 
reporting services. 

There is submitted herewith a document, dated December 4, 1954, outlining 
a plan Which meets substantially the program which has been under discussion 
between our Departments. This plan provides that the Department of State 
will request from the Bureau of the Budget all funds involved and, of course, 
we would like Commerce’s support for these requests. I commend this docu- 
ment to your careful consideration and hope that you will give it your approval. 

It would be appropriate before finalizing any agreement between our two 
Departments to submit same for the review and approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Furthermore, the representatives of the Rockefeller committee and the 
Hoover Commission task force on overseas economic operations have expressed 
an interest in these negotiations, and I should want the privilege of informing 
them as well of any agreeemnt we propose to conclude. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 


Enclosure: Proposed plan of operation between Department of State and 
Department of Commerce for foreign reporting services and for commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners, dated December 4, 1954. 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 15, 1954. 
Hon, JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. SecreTARY: I acknowledge with pleasure your letter of December 
10, together with the enclosures, on the subject of the operation of the Foreign 
Service in those areas of particular interest to the Department of Commerce. 
We have carefully studied the proposed plan of operation dated December 4, 
and as you know, my associates have also discussed it rather extensively with 
Assistant Secretary Carpenter and Mr. Estes. We think the document is a 
satisfactory basis for our future relationships in this field, especially so since 
Mr. Carpenter assures Mr. Anderson and Mr. Smith that he and his associates 
and staff are determined to work these matters out to the mutual satisfaction 
of our two departments. We join in that conviction and for our part we are 
most anxious to work out under the terms of the plan a satisfactory relationship. 

I should like to repeat what my associates have told your people that we 
are most anxious to do everything in our power to add to and support the 
justification of the State Department itself in presenting these matters to 
the Congress for appropriations, as we think this may add a considerable 
element of net strength to the budget presentation. 

I agree wtih you that the next step should be for our staffs jointly to approach 
the Bureau of the Budget and to provide that Bureau with the agreement for 
their review and approval. We also believe that it is in our mutual interests 
promptly to inform the Rockefeller committee and Prentis task force of the 
Hoover Commission of the arrangement we have now agreed upon. I think 
Perhaps the submission of the agreements to the latter two groups should await 
a Satisfactory outcome of the discussions with the Bureau of the Budget. I have 
instructed Mr. Anderson to move to place himself in touch with Mr. Carpenter 
to arrange an early appointment with Mr. Carpenter and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLATR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 
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Mr. Carpenter. May I make a comment, sir? 
Mr. Roonry. Yes. 


PURPOSE OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS AND BUSINESS REPORTING 


Mr. Carpenter. Secretary Dulles and other top officers of the De- 
partment of State have worked closely with Secretary Weeks and his 
principal officers on improving the activities of joint concern to State 
and Commerce during the last year. 

The suggested changes are designed to strengthen the Commerce 
Department’s aid-to-business program by improving State’s over- 
seas reporting activities and by providing for the assignment abroad 
of trade commissioners. 

These trade commissioners will carry out the Department of Com- 
merce program of on-the-spot aid to American business in principal 
business centers abroad, working under the supervision of our 
ambassadors. 

In addition, increased funds are provided in these appropriation 
estimates for strengthening the Foreign Service personnel assigned 
to business reporting activities of interest to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The conclusion of these agreements between the two departments 
is being followed by continuous joint planning in order to assure 
that they are fully carried out. 

Mr. Marshall Smith, Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, also has a statement to make which I request 
that he make at this time. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all, Mr. Carpenter ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Smith? 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I am grateful to the State 
Department for the opportunity of appearing here. 

The Commerce Department has not requested an appropriation 
heretofore for this purpose. This is a proposal entirely new, based 
upon an understanding reached between the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce as to how best to serve our business 
community. I refer there particularly to the small business of this 
country, which leans very heavily on the Government with respect 
to the export trade from America. 

The Department of Commerce, until 1939, had its own Foreign 
Service, and a foreign service which was initiated in the early twenties 
and which produced results which were considered by the business 
community as a whole as being very successful. 

May I say that I would like to speak, if I may, on the basis of my 28 
years of experience in international business rather than as a Govern- 
ment servant, at least in order to get this proposal in its proper frame- 
work, 

I have devoted myself to international trade in a private business 
capacity starting in 1925. I traveled and lived around the world and 
made use of the services of our embassies and consulates, and I believe 
I speak not only for myself but for the smaller business people of this 
country who cannot afford the adequate representation overseas but 
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who have a substantial interest in doing business abroad, a business 
which adds up to something like $12 billion a year. 

These business operations overseas are conducted under circum- 
stances quite different from those which prevail in the United States. 
The American businessman going abroad needs help. We have, at 
the request of Congress, surveyed United States business opinion, not 
in respect to tre ade | promotion but with respect to investment promo- 
tion, Which is the second largest international activity in which the 
Department of Commerce is engaged. 

| submit for the consideration of this committee part 2 of the pub- 
lication Factors Limiting United States Investment Abroad, which 
publication resulted from an act of Congress instructing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to undertake this work. 

[ particularly call attention to pages 19, 20, and 21 in which United 
States business opinion, the opinion of 53 companies of various sizes 
of a rather broad character, indicates to some extent—— 

Mr. Roonry. Have you another copy of that ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Wehave many copies. I will leave this one. 

This explains rather succinctly why we are suggesting this service. 

The service we are proposing is essentially and sole ly a trade pro- 
motion and investment service. It is something which is presently 
lacking in our State Department Foreign Service. It is lacking not 
because of any lack of understanding on the part of the State Depart- 
ment but solely because there have not been, for many years, any funds 
appropriated for this type of activity. 

The program of international trade development and expansion 
which is now very much before the Congress, which I believe has had 
very broad support, and which I might even say is rather nonpartisan 
in its aspects, for its implementation, will require in Commerce, we 
believe, people in our embassies and consulates who are trained in 
international business, who have an understanding of how interna- 
tional business is developed, and who can provide the type of as- 
sistance to American business in this field which otherwise will not 
be available and without which it seems difficult to see how our ob- 
jectives in this field of international trade development can _ be 
achieved. 

had hoped at the same time to draw attention to the informa- 
tional side of our international activity, this development of inter- 
national commercial information, which is largely reflected in the 
publications of the Department of Commerce, and particularly in that 
tvpe of service which is rendered with respect to foreign traders 
only by the Department of Commerce, and which is similar to that 
rendered in this country by Dun & Bradstreet. 

[ have a letter from a small business firm dated January 10, 1955, 
Savoy Record Co., Inc., addressed to the Secretary of Commerce. 

It states: 

DrAR Str: The watchword in all administrations has been “Help Small Busi- 


ness,” 

Last week we received a list of trade lists on sale by your Department. All 
the countries listed are from surveys made by you, mostly from 1947 to 1953. 
Pretty old for a live company to start a mail campaign and obsolete for good 
business, don’t you think, and to charge $1 for obsolete lists is absurd. 

As a taxpayer I demand to know why these lists aren’t brought up to date. 
Certainly you couldn’t expect us to pay that $1 for old and obsolete lists. 


There are many others of a similar nature. 
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Mr. Smirn. Only insofar as we were authorized to do so by the 
President under the special appropriation that was given him. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount of that was how much ? 

Mr. Smrru. Five million dollars, of which approximately $2,200,000 
was earmarked for the State Department’s cultural activities and 
about the same amount for the Commerce Department’s trade 
activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us a list of the American companies 
whom this money was intended to help ? 

Mr. Smiru. We haven’t expended any money for American com- 
panies in connection with trade fairs. 

Mr. Roonry. What has been done with the $2,200,000 ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have spent very little so far other than at Bangkok 
where an exhibit was set up, which is primarily an effort to develo 
under the aegis of the USLA a prestige exhibit for the United States 
as a whole. 

We did show some motor cars, sports cars, merely as an eye catcher, 
but all of the industry exhibits were paid for by the interested con- 
panies, and that has been generally our policy. 

We are not doing anything except to correlate the work of the com- 
panies in this field and to provide a centralized focal point for the 
United States Government in order to deve ‘lop the basic principles we 
are trying to convey to the peoples of those countries as to what it is 
that makes this country tick. 

But there is no attempt in the Government exhibit to sell United 
States products. As a matter of fact, we were directed not to do 
so and advised, also, by the American business people with whom 
we conferred that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Government to render direct assistance to a company because there 
are obviously too many companies and the amount of assistance we 
could render to any specific business would be negligible if we tried 
to be fair about it. 

Mr. Roonry. Whose sports cars did you use? 

Mr. Smirn. The Corvette and the Thunderbird. Those were the 
only two available as I understand it. 

Mr. Roonry. Whose products are those? 

Mr. Smrrn. General Motors and Ford. 

Mr. Witrer. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the record should show 
that the President assigned the responsibility for allocating the %5 
million appropriated to him to the United States information pro- 
gram, and that Mr. Smith mentioned $2.2 million, an allocation to 
the State Department. There is no specific legal allocation. I don't 
know of any specific allocation up to this point. 

Mr. Smirn. I said it wasearmarked. It was earmarked as a general 
indication of what we might expect to have in the way of available 
funds. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Sixes. Is this a function which previously was carried on by 
the Department of Commerce? 
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Mr. Smiru. No, sir; this never has been done before. We have 
for many years conducted a very small information service on trade 
fairs. oe 

Mr. Srxes. Since this is a trade matter, why is it in this budget 
rather than in that of the Department of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. It is not in the State Department budget. This was 
a special measure. ae i 

Mr. Carventer. Talking about trade commissioners, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxges. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Pardon me. I thought you were talking about trade 
fairs. You ask why is this not in the Department of Commerce 
budget ¢ 

Mr. Suxes. That is right. 

Mr. Smrrxu. Well, because there is no act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to conduct operations overseas, and under the 
act—I don’t know the name or number of the act—which I understand 
was in 1939, when the Foreign Service was created, the Department 

of Commerce was directed to transfer its Foreign Service to the For- 
eign Service of the United States, so that we no longer have the legal 
authority to appoint trade commissioners, as I understand it. 

Mr. Srxes. Under what head have you received appropriations here- 
tofore for any aspect of this activity ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Our appropriation in the international field covers 
domestic activities dealing with export control operations, business in- 
telligence, commercial intelligence, and economic affairs, which are 
the studies of economies of foreign countries based upon reports re- 
ceived from the Foreign Service; likewise our commercial intelli- 
gence work is based upon reports received from the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Sixes. Under what heads did you get your appropriations for 
foreign operations heretofore—under State Department, or under 
special appropriations 

Mr. Smiru. What I have just referred to is part of the regular ap- 
propriation of the domestic Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it now being transferred to the State Department ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it still carried under the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. That will be a matter of presentation be- 
fore—— . 

Mr. Srxes. Is this only one part of the moneys needed to carry on 
this activity ? 

Mr. Smrrnu. I have been asking you, sir, to give consideration to 
the State Department’s request merely because we feel that if granted 
it will provide the Department of Commerce with an opportunity to 
doa better job than it has been able to do in the past. 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Sixes. What will be the principal function carried on through 
this ¢ epeeepeeaions which you now are asking us to approve? 

. SmirH. $600,000 is to cover the cost of setting up trade com- 

ninionans in 21 of the principal commercial centers of the world, and 
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not necessarily in the political capitals. I call your attention, for ex. 
ample, to the fact that a trade commissioner would be located in Milan 
Italy, which is in relation to Italy the same as New York City is to the 
United States, and Sao Paulo, Brazil, which takes on the same cate. 
gory, Sao Paulo being the New York of Brazil and not Rio de Janeiro 
and Osaka, Japan, the important commercial center of Japan, and in 
other places all over the world of which we have a list. I don’t know 
whether or not it has been submitted. 
Mr. Sixes. Put it in the record, please. 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED NEW TRADE COMMISSIONERS 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


LOCATIONS OF PROPOSED TRADE COMMISSION POSITIONS 


EUR ARA 
Australia, Sydney Argentina, Buenos Aires 
Belgium, Brussels Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
England, London Brazil, Sio Paulo 
France, Paris Colombia, Bogotaé 
Italy, Milan Mexico, Mexico City 
Spain, Madrid Venezuela, Caracas 
Union of South Africa, Johannesburg 

NEA FE 
Egypt, Cairo Japan, Osaka 
India, Bombay Japan, Tokyo 
India, Calcutta Philippines, Manila 


Morocco, Casablanca 
Pakistan, Karachi 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Stxes. What will these men do? 

Mr. Smiru. These men will provide direct assistance to United 
States businessmen and investors who are seeking opportunities for 
business or investment within the area in which they are active. Each 
one of these trade commissioners obviously would be working on a very 
specialized type of job and therefore covering a very wide area. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this have any connection with trade fairs? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. This is purely business and investment pro- 
motion, direct assistance to United States business and investment 
companies. 


SELECTION OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Sixes. Where will you get the people to fill the 21 places? 

Mr. Smiru. From business, from the Department of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce field offices located in this country. 

Mr. Srxes. Will they be personnel newly recruited for Government 
service or will they be people already in the Government service? 

Mr. Smirn. I would estimate, sir, that probably half of these 21 
people would be recruited from within the Government and the others 
would be recruited from outside because the type of knowledge and 
experience which is needed on such a job is not the type of knowledge 
and experience you normally would find in the Government. 

Mr. Stxes. Do we have any officers of this type now ? 
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Mr. SmirH. We do not. 

Mr. Carrenter. May I comment here, sir ? 

Mr. SrKzs. Yes. 

Mr. CarrPEnTER. On the question of how these are to be appointed 
the agreement of December 4 to which I referred states, in paragraph 
Roman numeral II, subparagraph 1: 

The Secretary of State will appoint Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service 
staff officers, and Foreign Service Reserve officers as commercial attachés or 
trade commissioners in accordance with the Foreign Service Act of 1946: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for determin- 
ing the qualifications of trade commissioners, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. The Department of State will appoint, assign, transfer, and 
promote commerce attachés or trade commissioners in a manner consistent with 
the post staffing pattern, and in accordance with laws and regulations currently 
in effect, and will give full consideration to the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 


SALARY RANGE 


Mr. Stxes. What will be the average salary of a trade commissioner ? 

Mr. Smiru. The State Department will have to give you that. 

Mr. Wiper. There are a number of FSR 1’s at $12,800, FSR 2’s 
at $11,180, and they go down as low as FSR 3, at $9,130. I have no 
tabulation on that as to the number of each but I will provide it for 
you. 

’ Mr. Srxes. Please do that. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


This estimate includes 21 trade commissioners as follows: 


2FSR 1, at $12,800 
6 FSR 2, at $11,130 
13 FSR 3, at $9,130 


Total, 21, at average salary $10,050 
TRADE COMMISSION’S STAFF 


Mr. Srxes. What will be the average number of personnel assigned 
to each office as assistants or as clerical help ? 

Mr. Wiser. The total number of Americans to be spread over the 
21 posts are: 15 Americans, 23 locals. There is an average of approxi- 
mately one at each of the locations. 

Mr. Srxes. Who now performs the functions which will be dele- 
gated to the trade commissioners ? 

Mr. Smiru. I would say no one, because the type of operation we 
visualize requires people with the training and background of ex- 
perience which is not the type of training and experience normally 
given to a Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. CARPENTER. May I supplement that, sir? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. CarPENTER. On page 3 of the agreement we specifically set out 
the definition of “trade commissioners.” 








It reads: 

For the purposes of this document the term ‘“‘trade commissioner” will be 
applied to those Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service staff officers, and/or 
Foreign Service reserve officers selected for assignment to the United States 


missions and consulates to supplement the activities of the commercial attachés, 


to be of special assistance to business in areas of unusual commercial importance, 
and whose activities will implement the Commerce Department’s trade and in- 
vestment program. They will perform their duties for the Department of Com- 
merce under the supervision of the chief of the diplomatic mission in the country 
of their assignment and with the guidance of the Department of Commerce. 
They will report to and be under the supervision of the principal economic officer 
of the United States mission, acting on behalf of the chief of the mission. 

It is understood they will accept other assignments from the chief of mission 
in related fields where such assignments clearly add to the efficiency of the 
post and where such assignments will not seriously detract from the overall 
performance of these officers in behalf of Commerce Department programs. ex- 
cept on an emergency basis. 


ENCOURAGING FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. Sikes. It is realistic to accept the fact that America must en- 
courage its trade abroad wherever it can, and this may be a useful 
thing which you are proposing. 

But is it not a little late? Wouldn’t this have been much more etfec- 
tive a few years ago before recovery abroad had moe many of the 
other nations of the world more self- sufficient, or before they had 
established trade lines with other countries? Those vevenaaiile would 
be difficult for use to break into now. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir, Mr. Sikes; I think you are quite right. But 
we who are speaking to you today had no authority and no position in 
the matter. I only entered the Government service a year ago last 
October. I said I spent most of my life in international trade and 
oper ations, 

There has been a continuing request by the foreign trade organi- 
zations of the United States, in practically every important city of 
the United States, to the United States Government for the past 
many years, since the end of the Second World War, for such a service, 
but the 1 requests have gone unheeded until approximately a year ago 
when I took it upon my self to push this idea. 

I don’t take full credit for it because obviously the Secretary has 
had similar notions, but he gave me the responsibility for trying to 
get it in shape. 

SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Do you think the staff that you visualize in this appro- 
priation request will be sufficient to do the job or do you think you 
will have to come back to us for an expansion of your operation after 
a short time ? 

Mr. Smirn. Obviously when you are starting from scratch, as we 
are suggesting here, you have to use certain assumptions, but I believe, 
and this is based again on my business experience rather than Gov- 
ernment experience, that those posts which we have selected here are 
those which really would provide us the greatest return for our money. 

You can by expanding a service get more results, but the proportion 
of results to effort and money ts obviously going to be less. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson ? 
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TRADE PROMOTION PRIOR TO 1939 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Smith, did I understand that the Department 
of Commerce had something comparable to this until 1939, a Foreign 
Service of its own ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. We had a Foreign Service not comparable to this; it 
was a much more extensive service. In fact, it took care of all the 
eonomie work of the Government in the international field. 

This present proposal merely adds to the existing foreign service a 
ew element of trade and investment promotion. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is something missing that we had before 1939 in 
the way of service? 

Mr. Smiru. So far as the Commerce Department is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Magnuson. What was eliminated ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, prior to 1939 the Department of Commerce had 
assigned to all of the Embassies and to some of the other important 
centers around the world one or more commercial attachés and/or 
trade commissioners whose business it was to provide all of the eco- 
nomic information, business information, trade and investment. in- 
formation that was used in the Department’s publications for inter- 
national business of this country. 

In addition to that the trade commissioners provided the kind of 
service which we are now suggesting we reestablish, that is to say, a 

lusinessman arriving fresh and without any great experience in some 
foreign city would be taken by the hand, so to speak, introduced to 
the proper people for making necessary contacts, and generally pro- 
vided with the knowledge which is necessary to undertake any kind 
of a negotiation; plus the nec essary guidance to people interested in 
vetting up arrangements for transferring technical knowledge and 
other types of licensing operations. 

Mr Wiener. It ought to be clear, Mr. Smith, that you had far fewer 
people back in 1939, in the Department of Commerce’s Foreign Serv- 
ive, so-called, which was combined into what we referred to as a 
unified foreign service. There were far fewer people engaged in that 
activity than there are tod: Ly. 

Mr. Smiru. That is quite true. Of course, many things have 
changed, and many other problems have arisen other than just trade 
problems. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert in the record at this point the 
number of commercial attachés you had in 1939 as compared with 
the number you have in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Wivper. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 

The Foreign Commerce Service of the Department of Commerce was trans- 
ferred to the Department of State for consolidation with the Foreign Service of 
the United States as of July 1, 1939, in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
No.2. The budget estimates for the Department of State at that time reflect the 
transfer from the Department of Commerce of 291 positions assigned to com- 
mercial reporting, of which 118 were filled by Americans. These were not the 
only people performing commercial work for the Department of Commerce. In 
addition to these 291 positions, officers and employees of the consular service 
verformed the bulk of the World Trade Directory and trade list reporting, assist- 
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ing also in industry and commodity reporting. No accurate record is available 
which would reflect the exact extent of the work performed by the officers and 
employees of the consular service. Furthermore, the reporting required by the 
Department of Commerce at the present time involves a substantial amount of 
work relative to export control which was not in effect in 1939. 

The appropriations available for the fiscal year 1955 provide for 482 positions 
based on estimates of available personnel to perform comparable work. An 
increase of 169 is requested for fiscal year 1956, not including the 21 proposed 
trade commissioners and their supporting staffs. 


TRADE PROMOTION AT PRESENT 


Mr. Henperson. May I make a very brief observation, Mr. Chair. 
man ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henverson. At the present time the Department of State Em- 
bassies and consulates abroad are engaging in a considerable amount 
of trade-promotion work at this moment. We are doing it and have 
been doing it for years. When a businessman arrives—— 

Mr. Rooney. I think everybody understands that. But you have 
a new policy now. 

Mr. Smith, is it not the fact that last year in a hearing before this 
committee you and Secretary Anderson came up here with a proposed 
budget for the Bureau of Foreign Commerce which would have raised 
it to a point far in excess of which it was since at least 1932, the last 
year President Hoover was in office? Is that a fact? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know, sir. I have no knowledge of the amount 
of money made available then. 

Mr. Henpverson. What I would like to stress is that even now, when 
a businessman comes as a stranger to a city in which there is a con- 
sulate or a diplomatic mission, we do try to help that man within the 
limitations of the personnel available. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand, Mr. Under Secretary, that that is being 
done. I thought, though, in stressing this point, that I was primaril 
trying to show that the inadequacies result not from a lack of will 
on the part of the State Department but because of the limitations on 
the a of people and the type of people that they are allowed to 
employ. 

ia. bani. Mr. Smith, does the initiative for this proposal 
come, to straighten out the record, from the Department of Commerce 
or the Department of State? 

Mr. Smritru. The Department of Commerce initiated this idea. 

Mr. Carpenter. The one on trade commissioners. 

Mr. Smitu. There are two aspects of the problem we are discussing 
here this morning. One is the trade commissioner and the other is 
the economic reporting problem. 

Mr. Maenvson. Will there be any conflict of administration if this 
is set up, a division of authority there as between the two Depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; not the way it reads. 


SELECTION OF TRADE COMMISSIONER 


The Department of Commerce would assist the Department. of 
State, as I see it, in selecting especially qualified people, but they 
would be under the control and would be in fact in the Foreign 
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Service, the same as any other Foreign Service officer, so that it would 
not alter in any way the present functioning of the Foreign Service. 
It would represent, however, a more cooperative and more efficient 
working relationship between the two Departments. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS 


Mr. Maenvuson. To go back to something you said earlier in your 
testimony, Mr. Smith, I believe you said this program is designed 
primarily to help small business ? 

Mr, Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. And a little later you made reference to a total of 
$12 billion in foreign investments. 

Is that small business investment or overall ? 

Mr. Suiru. I referred to $12 billion as exports. This was the value 
of United States commercial export of goods in 1953. The private 
direct investment of the United States abroad by the end of 1953 was, 
I believe, more nearly in the neighborhood of $16 billion. 

The investment in terms of total money, it is difficult to say, but 
I think we can give you the figures if you would like them. 

Mr. Maenuson. No. I want to define this $12 billion figure, and 
whether it refers to small business export. 

Mr. Smiru. $12 billion are the total exports of the United States. 

I can give you some items that make up that total. For example, 
a little over $2 billion is machinery. Machinery is made in the United 
States almost entirely, with a few exceptions, by small business. 

I happen myself to have been in the machine-tool industry which 
is one a our principal exporters. 

There are some 250 companies in the machine-tool industry, and 
of that total there are only 5 that could be considered medium sized 
companies. 

The same if we take one other aspect of the problem, the exports 
of the United States in the raw materials field, for example. That 
is primarily small business because we are not exporting much in the 
way of metals. 

Mr. Maenuson. I think we are getting to the point. If the export 
total is $12 billion, obviously the greatest proportion of that is done 
by so-called big business, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. It is not? 

Mr. Smiru. I can safely say that approximately 80 percent of our 
total international trade is done by small business. I would be glad 
to develop some details for that if you are interested. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you call small business? 

Mr. MAenuson. Let us define small business. 

Mr. Smrru. I have heard it defined by the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the Senate as being companies employing less than 500 people, 
but that is also open to question. It is very difficult to define, but we 
certainly know what big business is. 

Mr. Maanuson. Everyone can have his own definition, of course, 
of small business. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert? 
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Mr. Coupert. Mr. Smith, just to help clarify my thinking, or 
perhaps this question should be addressed to the budget officers : 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT WITH PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1956 


What was last year’s budget for commercial and economic officers 
and personnel 

Mr. Winer. For program people it was $5,300,000. To that you 
have to add their support, approximately 50 percent, so roughly 
3714 to $8 million. 

Mr. Couperr. What is in this budget for commercial attachés, 
their supporting personnel, or anyone else having to do with eco- 
nomic operations, apart from this new program? 

Mr. Witser. Total is the same except for tie $1 million expansion 
of the regular economic reporting and the $600,000 for the trade 
commissioners, 

Mr. Roonry. They are both over and above what you have in the 
current year ¢ 

Mr. Witner. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, we do service for at least 10 other agencies of Govern- 
ment, so when you are talking in terms of the Department of Com- 
merce interest in this thing I can give you a more detailed breakdown 
on that. 

Mr. Covperr. What I want is the total amount of money spent 
for personnel presently in the service devoted to the interests of 
the American businessmen, assistance to American businessmen, either 
by reporting economic conditions or reporting on markets, or giving 
information to visiting American businessmen or answering inquiries. 

Mr. Wiper. I would say that would be pretty much the “Commerce 
Department’s main interest which in 1955 is $2.2 million and in 1956 
is approximately $3.3 million. 

Mr. Coupert. And essentially this program is a new package deal- 
ing in the same field, superimposed upon the existing services ren- 
dered of a commercial character by the agencies of the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Witzer. That is correct, Mr. Coudert. 


SELECTION OF COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Couprert. In 1939 Department of Commerce had its own at- 
tachés and then the whole operation was taken over by State. Since 
that time has the Commerce Department, Mr. Smith, not been con- 
sulted at all as to the personnel who were assigned at foreign posts 
for the purpose of dealing with American businessmen on commercial 
matters generally ? 

Mr. Smiru. I can only speak from the past year’s experience, Mr. 
Coudert. I do not know of any case where the Commerce Department 
has participated in the selection of any commercial officer in the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Covperr. Has there been any substantial expression of dis- 
satisfaction 

Mr. Witper. May I add to that: The Department of Commerce 
has a member on the Board of Foreign Service. It is that Board 
which receives the nominations and recommendations as to people to 
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serve in the fields of labor, commerce, agriculture, or any other special 
capacity, and that Board does review their background and qualifica- 
tions and renders advice as to their meeting apppropriate standards. 

Mr. Couvert. Then presumably any Foreign Service officer un- 
qualified to do commercial work at least would come under the 
scrutiny of the Commerce Department ? 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes. 

Mr. Couprrt. So they have something to say about the choice of 
these officers ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think this is putting us both in a rather awkward 
position. I don’t blame you for trying to do it, but there is a big 
difference between a commercial officer in the Foreign Service and a 
trade commissioner of the type we are talking about. I could not 
qualify in the Foreign Service but I could do a good job as a trade 
commissioner, 

Mr. Couprert. You have stated the Commerce Department is dis- 
satisfied with the services that have been rendered in the commercial 
field by the Department of State ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Couperr. You want in effect to get back in the business of 
having control of the selection of personnel and, in effect, be in charge 
of the business as you were before 1935 

Mr. Samir. Not exactly. I don’t think we have such ambitions. 
In the first place I do not think it is possible, even if we wanted 
to do i 

In the second place, I feel very satisfied with the possibility of work- 
ing out satisfactory arrangements on an entirely friendly and coopera- 
tive basis with the State Department. 

We see eye to eye on this problem, I am sure. At least so I have 
been advised, 

It is difficult to say, without trying to make it appear that the State 
Department people or Foreign Service people are not doing a job. 
I think in all fairness it should be said that the nature of the work 
they are called upon to do for Commerce is quite different now from 
what it was a few years back. 

Let me illustrate that: 

It. is only since 1953 that we have been what you might call 
reasonable peacetime operation, bearing in mind we still have a great 
deal of work in connection with the cold war. 

But we are approaching a peacetime situation. We have American 
business now for the first time since 1939 facing up to real serious 
competition abroad. We find American business seeking actively 
opportunities for business abroad, which they had not had to do largely 
because of the war and a very substantial home market which was 
open to them after the war; so that we are facing what is, so far as the 
people presently responsible in both departments are concerned, 
comparatively new situation, which is new since 1939, 

It is just a coincidence that in 1939 when we were getting into World 
War IT, or were on the verge of it, this changeover took place. So we 
have a combination of circumstances now with new and different busi- 
ness requirements and an organization which for the first time faces 
up to those requirements and finds and discovers its inadequacies. 

Mr. Couperr. Fundamentally what you are asking for is an addi- 
tional $600,000-——— 
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Mr. Rooney. More than that. 

Mr. SmirH. Plus $1 million for the reporting. 

Mr. Coupert. You are asking for $1,600,000 of additional funds to 
do in substance what the Department has been doing in recent years 
and is doing today, and so far as I can see from your testimony the 
only difference is that under this new package you would set up some- 
thing which looks like a separate bureau, the personnel would be 
selected in the first instance by the Commerce Department rather than 
by the State Department, and apparently they would be on a some- 
what higher salary basis than the men doing the service today. 

Is that about the size of it ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Not a higher salary base. 

Mr. Coupert. The only difference would be that you would add 
additional personnel and the Department of Commerce would have a 
direct word in originating, at least, the appointment of the personnel! 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Covupert. Would you not achieve the same results, fundamen- 
tally, if the Department of State had merely come in here, and asked 
for $1.6 million more for these same services ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. Coupert. That is what you are asking for? 

Mr. Smiru. That is what the State Department is asking for, and 
we are merely here to try to explain and give you a better appreciation 
as to why they are asking for it. 

Mr. Wizer. I think this might help, Mr. Coudert: 

The trade commissioners, as such, would be devoting practically 
their full time to trade promotion and would not have the responsi- 
bility for the regular economic reporting, as such. 

The $1 million, which is in the budget, will represent the expansion 
of economic reporting activities in order to bring it back to the level 
where it was in 1953, before the reduction in force took place. That 
is the breakdown of the two items, and I think explains the reason 
why there is a separate line for trade commissioners and a special type 
of person for it. 

Mr. Coupert. Is not the trade commissioner going to be the equiva- 
Jent of a commercial attaché ? 

Mr. Wiper. No, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. We still have commercial attachés at the embassies? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. And, we will also have trade commissioners ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION FOR AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. Couprrt. How does the American businessman today go about 
getting information abroad, if he wants to go to Europe and he has 
something to sell? Where does he go first, right now ? 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Smith says he would go to the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of State says he would go to the De- 
partment of State. Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Smiru. I think, maybe, he would go to both. If they cannot 
get what they want at the Department of Commerce, they try else- 
where. 
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In that connection I might say that there has been a very distinct 
and disturbing trend in this respect: The requests from business and 
requests from business to the Foreign Service have in the last 4 years 
risen by 25 percent; that is, the direct requests received by the Foreign 
Service from United States business companies amounted to 16,000 
requests this last year. 

Those requests are sent to the Foreign Service because of their in- 
ability to obtain information from our Commerce field officers around 
the United States, which is the first port of call for any businessman 
in connection with any foreign problem. 

That is what we have the field offices for, and they, incidentally re- 
ceived 500,000 inquiries during the last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not Mr. Stassen’s FOA agency in the same business ? 

Mr. Smiru. No; I do not think so. At least, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Roonry. You are not sure? What about USIA? Are they 
not in the business of making contacts for American businessmen ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; I understand that is purely what you would 
call a propaganda organization. 

Mr. Rooney. That’s what I used to think but that’s not the way I 
understand it now. I can produce a speech of Mr. Streibert in which 
he offered his servicés and the services of his agency to the American 
businessman for contacts abroad. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I submit, gentlemen, then it is important to de- 
cide who is going to do these things, and obviously we are not inter- 
ested in duplicating anything, but we have a certain fundamental re- 
sponsibility in the Department of Commerce, for doing certain things, 
and conducting certain types of work. 


We certainly do not want to duplicate anything. 

Mr. Couperr. It is a very large and complicated field, is it not ? 
Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


INCREASE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ABROAD 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Smith, what is your estimate as to the increase in 
American business abroad if we should adopt this policy ? 

Mr. Smitru. This policy ought to provide within about two years— 
it will take a year to really begin to feel the effects of it—a definite and 
substantial increase. It is difficult to say, because of so many other 
circumstances that affect it. If you like, I would be willing to make 
a guess, 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have your guess, sir. 

Mr. Smrrn. I would say 10 percent. 

Mr. Bow. Your estimate is that there would be a 10 percent increase 
in our total business ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir; but you will probably want to take me apart 
2years from now, if we do not reach that objective. 

Mr. Bow. I certainly would. 

Mr. Smrrn. I really do believe that we can show such an increase, 
provided other circumstances do not interfere and provided we do not 
lose any more territory. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRADE COMMISSION WITH REGARD TO EXPORTS 


Mr. Bow. Do these trade commissioners attempt to work to lower 
the tariff barriers of foreign countries against the importation of 
American goods? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; that is the primary responsibility of the State 
Department in its Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bow. That is one of the things which is holding up the exporta. 
tion of goods from this country to foreign countries; is it not? 

Mr. Sari. We in the Department of Commerce have held meetings 
with all the representatives of foreign governments, and at those meet- 
ings we stress the need for those things. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Smith, would these trade commissioners attempt to 
dissolve the embargoes which have been placed against the shipping 
of American goods abroad? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is another matter which is holding up some of ow 
exportation abroad; is it not ? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes, sir, but those are what I would like to call the 
negative aspects, or the barriers, to our trade which come within th 
primary province of the State Department, but there is also the pos- 
tive aspects of seeking trade opportunities , and that is what I was 
trying to emphasize in connection with the trade commissioners. 

‘Mr. Bow. Do any foreign nations have similar services in this 
country ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Bow. Other nations do have trade commissioners in. this 
country / 

Mr.Sairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What other countries? 

Mr. Sarrn. Canada is the best example I know of. 

Mr. Bow. And, the Trade Commissioner serves in addition to their 
commercial attachés ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. They serve in the same type system which you are at 
tempting to inaugurate ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Under what law are we authorized to have trade com: 
missioners ? 

Mr. Smirn. The Commerce Department is not authorized to have 
any but, I believe, the State Department is authorized to appoint 1 
its foreign service whatever people they feel are necessary. 

Mr. Witeer. And also for servicing other agencies. 


TRADE PROMOTION PRIOR TO 1939 


Mr. Bow. We have discussed the year 1939, as applied to this pro- 
gram, and it has been indicated that certain services were eliminated. 

However, is it not a fact that rather than an elimination, the re- 
sponsibility was transferred to the State Department ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir, but there were many people eliminated at the 
same time that the services were amalgamated. 

Mr. Bow. The responsibility was transferred to the State Depart 
ment and, of course, the war came on at the time. 
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Mr. SmirnH. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. That meant that a lot of your people who would normally 
be there were not able to function because of the war. So, the amalga- 
mation was not entirely due to the transfer, but due to a condition 
of war ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. We have discussed to some extent trade fairs, and I real- 
ize that you know the purpose therefor, but I would like to clarify 
one thing in my mind: 

How many trade fairs are now in contemplation ? 

Mr. Smiru. There are 14 fairs contemplated for this spring, but 
the program for the next fiscal year has not been worked out. 

Mr. Bow. However, there are still 14 which are in the planning 
stage ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 


COMPLAINTS OF INADEQUATE FOREIGN BUSINESS INFORMATION 


Mr. Bow. On the question of American businessmen abroad, I 
would like to say this for the record : 

In my district I have some good bit of industry, both large and 
small business. Therefore, I have had the responsibility at times of 
working with some of these people who want to go abroad and obtain 
information, and they have always reported bac k to me that they have 
been well handled, and obtained the information which they wanted, 
and that contacts were made for them. 

I have had no complaints from any of the businessmen of my dis- 
trict, as to their treatment abroad. 

I wish you would look over this list, but I do not believe you will 
find any complaint from my area, because I have numbers of people 
who have gone abroad who were perfectly satisfied with the treatment 
which they received. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present thinking of the Department of 
Commerce with regard to sales and trade agreements with the Soviet 
Union and satellites concerning, let us say, surplus agricultural com- 
modities 2 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, we have no trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union and we are not contemplating any. However, if you 
are thinking about barter transactions, that is entirely in the h: inds 
of the Department of Agriculture, and we have nothing whatsoever 
todo with it. It is being handled, in fact, by the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well; you have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Couper. I would like to say one word before these gentlemen 
leave: 

You have presented a case for what seems to be a new category 
of employment and operations in the Department, and natur ally all 
of us aur a interested in it, and we have asked questions, but I 
think we are all in accord that we want to do everything reasonable 
: anata American business and help the American businessman 
abroad. 
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Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Smith, may we have that list of complaints this afternoon ? 

Mr. Smiru. I shall certainly try to have it for you, sir. Do yoy 
wish us to send it through the State Department or direct ? 

Mr. Rooney. No; you can send it up directly. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

_ Roonry. We thank you gentlemen for your appearance her 
today. 


Turspay, Frepruary 15, 1955, 
SOLICITATION OF BUSINESS FIRMS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Smith, on yesterday we were discussing your 
statement that 53 companies or 16 percent of the investors, nonin- 
vestors, and banks interviewed, gave specific opinions indicating the 
importance which they attached to the role of the Foreign Service 
in supplying information to United States firms, both at home and 
while traveling abroad, in assisting them with their problem of 
foreign investments, particularly, and dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Is it not the fact that these 53 companies were solicited by your 
Department for an opinion regarding this matter ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were directly solicited by the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Smirn. As a part of our job of getting the reaction of the 
business and banking communities and all of the various aspects of 
the investment problem, and this, of course, is only one aspect of the 
Foreign Service relation to business. 

Mr. Rooney. In this regard you solicited about 400 firms; did you 
not ? 

Mr. Sairru. That is correct, but they were not all firms engaged in 
foreign trade or investment, because this is a problem which affects 
all of the business community in America today, so many of the firms 
which were interviewed are not presently engaged in any aspect of 
foreign trade. 

Obviously, they could not all express an opinion on this particular 
point. 

Mr. Rooney. You are now explaining why only 1 out of 6 of those 
solicited answered you ? ; 

Mr. Smirn. Exactly; that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. It seems to me as though five-sixths of that is quite 
a bit of wasted time; is it not? 

Mr. Smirn. Not necessarily, because there are other questions which 
they were interested in, and capable of answering. All of them were 
not equally interested in all of the questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Just what companies responded to your inquiry ? 

Mr. Smirn. If I may be permitted to present this off the record, 
I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we shall listen to you off the record for the time 
being. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Smith, will you leave this list with the committee, 
and this will dispose of the matter for the time being ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; I have, however, another survey which I think 
js even more pertinent to the question. 

Mr. Roonry. We are interested in the 53 concerns, and we now have 
the answer. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Frsruary 14, 1955. 


BureEAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 


DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The next item for consideration is that entitled ‘‘Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs,” which appears beginning at page 234 
of the justifications, which page, together with page 235, showing the 
summary of requirements, shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Activity: Conpuct or DirpeLtomatTic RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, DoMESTIC 


Permanent salary expenses 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 Increase or 


decrease 


| 
| 


| | | | | 
Num] Annual |Num| Annual |Num/} Annual {Num | Annual 
ber rate ber rate | ber | rate | ber | rate 
| 


Office of Assistant Secretary -_----- oad 33 | $216, 438 32 | $212, 162 33 | $2’ 
Office of Dependent Area Affairs.._-| 18 23 121, 532 1 


22, 76: 1 $10, 600 
123,244 | 17 27, 872 | 
Office of International Economic and | 


27, 87 1 6, 340 
Social Affairs __- aeeen 150,588 | 21 149, 112 | 155, 252 | 6, 140 
Office of United Nations Political 

ind Security Affairs.........._..--] | 146, 439 22 164, 107 | 
Office of International Administra- | | 

ic af 89,942 | 1 95, 770 | 95,770 
261, 744 4: 265, 962 271, 902 


171, 547 | 


Total, Bureau of International | | 
Organization Affairs 988, 148 1, 008, 645 | 


1, 045, 105 
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Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations 


} | 

Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 | 

| 

Object classification : r y ; Li; 


Increase or 
decrease 


| | 
Man- | Man- Man- Man- 
years Amount years Amount years Amount years | Amount 
lee ean ; coins - Spe oe 
01° Personal services | 
WAE employment ‘ 0.1 $611 | 0.1 $1, 500 0.1 $1, 500 |_- asi 
Temporary employment .3 877 1.1 3, 300 1.5 4, 500 0.4 $1, 20 
Overtime and holiday pay -- 2, 768 2, 800 3, 000 20 
Total personal services-__- 4, 256 7, 600 9, 000 1, 400 
02 Travel-_-_. ant 5, 200 ; 1, 353 3,900 |_- | 2 547 
06 Printing and reproduction___. 3, 560 | 4, 000 4,000 
15 Taxes and assessments hse 100 100 
Total nonsalary obligations 8, 787 5, 463 8, 000 2, 547 
Grand total obligations 13, 043 9688 12... 17,000 |_- 3, 047 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $1,062,105, which 
represents an increase of $40,407 over the amount appropriated for 
this office in the current fiscal year. 

There is a requested increase of five domestic positions. 

Mr. Key, do you have a general statement which you would like 
to present at this time with regard to this item? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir, | do, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission 
I would like to have it inserted into the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the statement at this point in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1956 


The amount of $1,062,105 is being requested to operate the Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs in fiseal year 1956. This request includes $1,045,105 
for permanent salary expense and $17,000 for the other expenses of the Bureau. 
The total represents a slight increase over the amount allotted for ‘the current 
fiscal year. In addition to the 148 positions currently authorized, it will permit a 
small increase of 5 positions to strengthen the staff. While 153 positions repre- 
sent 5 more than in fiscal year 1955, they represent a reduction of 96 positions or 
about 40 percent from the peak year 1951, yet there has been no commensurate 
diminution of the workload of the Bureau. Indeed, there has been a continued 
emphasis upon the multilateral conduct of foreign affairs through United States 
participation in international organizations and international conferences; and 
there are current indications that the coming year will see a further speeding up 
and emphasis of United States activity in multilateral diplomacy, particularly 
the holding of conferences of high-level international political interest generally 
convened on short notice by chiefs of state or foreign ministers, and negotiations 
looking toward disarmament and the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF BUREAU 


During the past year, the name of this Burean was changed from Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs to its present name, which reflects more accurately its 
responsibilities and field of activity. The name of the Bureau is now in line also 
with the reeommendations of the Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. The Commission described this Bureau 
as one of the five action bureaus in the Department of State which have “the 
responsibility for the formulation of foreign policy proposals and for action in line 
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with approved policies.’’ The Commission described the Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs as ‘‘in charge of relationships with international 
organizations, including the United Nations and its affiliated organizations’ and 
as “the channel for instructions to and from United States representatives and 
delegations at the United Nations and all other international organizations and 
conferences.” 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUREAU 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs serves as the foeal point with- 
in the United States Government for our participation not only in the United 
Nations but also in the specialized agencies and a great varicty of other inter- 
national conferences. In carrying out its responsibilities the Bureau performs 
four major functions: 

i. It formulates and develops United States positions on questions which are 
peculiarly multilateral in nature and takes responsibility for their implementation 
in meetings of the United Nations and other international bodies. The imple- 
mentation is carried out by the United States mission to the United Nations and 
by delegates representing the United States on other international bodies pursuant 
to instructions and guidance prepared by this Bureau. The primary funetion of 
the Bureau’is policy formulation, whereas the primary function of the United 
States mission and delegates representing the United States on other international 
bodies is policy execution. 

2. Because the problems which are dealt with in international organizations cut 
across the interests of various other bureaus of the Department, both regional and 
functional, and other Government agencies, the Bureau coordinates their views on 
policies in order to arrive at positions which balance and reconcile the various 
interests in different areas on any problem which arises in the United Nations 
system, 

3. It assembles in a single bureau the pool of special knowledge, techniques, and 
experience in the field of multilateral diplomacy so that this Government can 
uphold to the maximum its national interests in international organizations. 

1. It provides the administrative management of United States participation 
in international conferences, that is, it attends to the numerous administrative 
details, such as composition of delegations, living quarters, allowances, ete., in- 
volved in all international conferences as which the Government is represented‘ 
whether it be sponsored by the United Nations or not. 


EXAMPLES OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Some examples where the Bureau of International Organization Affairs has 
exercised its role as the primary formulator of policy on specialized multilateral 
questions include: political matters of an interregional nature, collective security 
preparations in the U. N., parliamentary tactics which have been proved best by 
experience in specific international agencies, international secretariat problems, 
operations of the trusteeship system, world health and human rights problems, 
interpretations of articles of the U. N. Charter, international budgets, and the 
diplomatie aspects of arms regulation. 

Some recent examples where the Bureau of International Organization Affairs 
exercised its coordination role include: the development of this Government’s 
position on questions in international organizations relating to the status of 
Morocco, Tunisia, and western New Guinea and on other questions relating to 
the effects of the H-bomb experiments in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands administered for the UN by this Government. In each of these cases, 
policy guidance was furnished to the Bureau of International Organization Affairs 
hy the geographic bureaus and other Government agencies primarily responsible. 
The Bureau of International Organization Affairs then developed this guidance 
for use in international organizations in terms of such matters as precedents, 
relation to other United Nations matters, parliamentary problems, and United 
Nations personalities. The ultimate purpose of the coordination process is to 
ensure that when the United States speaks officially to the world at large, it 
speaks with one -voice and with the knowledge that in the next room, the next 
city, or the next continent, other United States spokesmen are, so to speak, on 
the same wave length. United States policies on different subjects must be con- 
sistent, with one another. They must fit together into an effective program for 
the advancement of United States interests throughout the whole United Nations 
system. 

In the third category, the Bureau of International Organization Affairs con- 
tributes to the whole process of policy-making and servicing the technical ‘““know- 
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how”’ in the field of multilateral diplomacy. This means chiefly expertness in the 
parliamentary field as it relates to the work of United Nations bodies. It includes 
for instance questions of credentials (for examples, the tactics of defeating moves 
to seat Communist China), elections (the balancing of interests, blocs, and geo- 
graphic distribution in the membership and officers of multilateral bodies), budgets, 
agenda problems, and the relationship of other multilateral bodies to the United 
Nations. 
STAFF DEVOTED TO FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The idea is prevalent in some circles that the Bureau is responsible simply for 
directing or backstopping the United States mission to the United Nations in 
New York. This is an erroneous concept. If you will refer to the table below, 
you will note that only 66 of the 153 positions requested for fiscal year 1956 will 
be utilized in handling Tesponsibilities connected with organs of the United Nations 
which hold their meetings in New York. This is only 43 percent of the total, 
The remaining 57 percent will be used for handling the other functional respon- 
sibilities in the Bureau. 














‘unctional re thi}; Number of | Percent of 
Functional responsibility positions total 
i. Bt poling, erocdiontion and inetrnel an. nos. i nn ee ecccce ne dcecnnscnccss | 66 43 
Other functional responsibilities: | 
Management of internati »nal conferences___............-.-------2--2 eee 47 31 
Economic, social, and specialized agencies-_--___- 15 10 
Budgetary, pe rs nel, and other administrative matters : arising from United 
States p irticip ition in international organizations | 14 g 
Colonial problems and regi»nal commissi»ns_______...-...-.-.-----.---------]| 8 5 
Information guidance and psychological warfare._............-.-...----- 2 3 2 
Subtotal, other functional responsibilities...............-.-.---.-----2----- 87 57 
EET, On RISA PRION oe oon k oe osccdnnccadccncscuseess | 153 | 100 


There is one further point about the nature of the Bureau of International Organ” 
ization Affairs which should be emphasized. Approximately 53 percent oi the staff 
is engaged in the formulation and coordination of substantive policy proposals. 
Another 37 percent is engaged directly in the management of United States par- 
ticipation in international conferences and in overseeing financial, budgetary, and 
other administrative matters of the international organizations in which the 
United States participates, while the remainder provides message-center, docu- 
mentation, and related services for the staff of the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Key, we shall now accord you the privilege of 
orally highlighting the items contained in your request. 

Mr. Key. All right, sir; thank you. 

The statement which has been inserted in the record is summarized 
as follows: 

We are asking for fiscal year 1956 under “Salaries and expenses,” 
$1,062,105. This involves an increase of $36,460 for salaries, and 
involves five new positions. 

It would bring the personnel in the Bureau from the existing 148 to 
153. This compares with the figure of 212 which we had in 1953. 


ORGANIZATION OF BUREAU 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs contains five 
offices which I might, briefly, summarize for you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first is the Office of United Nations Political and Security 
Affairs, which is responsible for the United States policies pertaining 
to political and security matters affecting the United Nations, and it 
has the responsibility for the planning and development of American 
policy positions on political questions before the United Nations, and 
for the conduct of American Government operations in the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Military Staff Committee and 
subsidiary committees. 
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The second office is the Office of Dependent Area Affairs. This 
Office handles matters relating to the international trusteeship sys- 
tem and nonservice self-governing territories, or colonies. 

It also handles the work connected with our representation on the 
Caribbean Commission, and on the South Pacific Commission. 

The third office of the Bureau is called the Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs. 

The Office, as the name implies, handles economic and social pro- 
grams in international organizations, particularly when such questions 
arise in the General Assembly or in the Economic and Social Council, 
and also in the specialized agencies such as FOA, ILO, and W HO. 

It also furnishes some of the personnel and some of the specialists 
who represent us at meetings of those organizations. 

The fourth office is the Office of International Administration 
which handles financial, budgetary, and other administrative matters 
of the United Nations and the 32 other international organizations in 
which the United States participates. 

It is concerned, also, with efforts to maintain the high standard of 
integrity and competence in the selection and placement of persons 
employed by international organizations, 

In performing this work, this Office also furnishes experts who 
attend meetings where questions of this sort are discussed. 

Finally, there is the Office of International Conferences. This is 
the largest Office in the Bureau, and it has to do with the management 
of official United States participation in all sorts of international 
conferences. 

During the course of an average year, this Office will compile and 
maintain basic information regarding 500 proposed international con- 
ferences and will ascertain the United States Government’s interest 
inand need for participation at each of them. 

After then determining the extent and character of our participa- 
tion, it will negotiate the composition of approximately 300 delega- 
tions to conferences of interest to the United States, and coordinate 
the required data and papers. 

It handles all of the housekeeping duties connected with the organi- 
zation of the Conference, which includes the staffing, supervision of 
the Secretariat, the per diem allowances, residence and office quarters, 
transportation, including tickets, passports, visas, and inoculations, 
equipment and supplies and so on for the estimated 2,500 individuals, 
who will constitute the United States delegations to these interna- 
tional gatherings. 

CHANGE IN NAME OF BUREAU 


I would like to report to the committee that, as you probably noticed, 
the name of this Bureau has been changed during the course of the 
past year. It was formerly called the Bureau of United Nations 
sa It is now called the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

There were two main reasons for this change: The first being that 
we felt the new name more accurately reflects the work of the Bureau. 
As I have just mentioned, for example, the largest office in the Bureau 
handles international conferences and has no direct relationship to the 
United Nations itself, and we felt, therefore, that the name would more 
hearly reflect the character of the work of the Bureau if it were changed. 
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An additional reason for changing the name was that this was jy 
line with the recommendation made by the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 


ANALYSIS OF BUREAU WORK 


I might just add one word on this: In analyzing the work of the 
Bureau on a man-hour basis, we found that about “43 percent of the 
man-hour work was devoted to United Nations policy, coordination 
and instruction, whereas the remaining 57 percent of the man-hour 
work of the Bureau was devoted to other functions of the Bureau. 
such as management of international conferences, economic, social. 
and specialized agencies, as well as budgetary, personnel and other 
administrative matters arising from U nited States participation in 
international organizations, colonial problems, regional commissions, 
information guidance, and psychological propaganda. 

| think I have summarized the main points covered in this state- 
ment, and I would be very glad to endeavor to answer any questions 
which you or members of the subcommittee may have on other phases 
of the work of the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, as a taxpaying citizen, would you 
say that you have furnished one good reason for this committee voting 
you $40,000 of the taxpayers’ money? 

You have not referred in the slightest to any compelling reasons 
for the requested increase. 

If I were to ask you whi at sort of job you have been doing, I think 
you would readily say “fine,” and then my next question would be 
“well, since you are doing so well, why do you need $40,000 more of 
the taxpayers’ money* 

Mr. Key. I would be glad to address myself to that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


The five additional positions which we are requesting for 1956 
would permit a slight strengthening of the staff of the Bureau at th 
intermediate officer level. 

The objective in the case of four of the jobs is to provide officers 
who can relieve the ranking officers-in-charge of some of their current 
burden of day-to-day operations, in order to permit these key officers 
to devote more time to planning and less to fire fighting. 

The objective in the case of the fifth job is to strengthen the work 
connected with review of the United Nations Charter, ‘which is a sub- 
ject which is becoming more active with the approach of the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

More specifically, I can give you details, Mr. Chairman, on each o! 
the jobs, if you would care to have them, as well as the jobs which we 
propose. 

The first one has to do with charter review, and would involve the 
higher service—a GS-14—at a salary of $10,600. This officer would 
coordinate the work in the State Department connected with the 
preparation for the conferences which will likely be called in 1996 
to review the United Nations Charter. 

He will provide guidance within the Department on charter revieW 
problems, and will maintain contact with the Senate Subcommittee, 
foundations and private groups, concerned with charter review. 
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The second job is a GS-11, calling for a salary of $6,140. This 
officer will serve as an interme dase officer, and he will be handling our 
work connected with international multilateral economic and social 
affairs, and will work on international economic and social problems 
arising in the General Assembly in the Economic and Social Council, 
and in its regional and functional committees. He will draft recom- 
mendations and secure clearances of the recommended positions and 
he will follow up on the specific problems arising at these meetings, 
and will maintain contact with other appropriate agencies of the 
government. 
~ The third position, Mr. Chairman, is a GS-11, with a salary of 
86,340, and he will be a foreign affairs officer who will work on prob- 
lems connected with international trusteeship affairs. 

In that connection, he will do such things as draft recommendations 
on specific problems of trusteeship arising at the Trusteeship Couneil 
and in the General Assembly; he will examine and analyze reports 
and other material on administration of trust territories, and he will 
help to backstop our delegates to meetings of the Trusteeship Council 
and the General Assembly. 

The fourth position is a GS-12, at a salary of $7,440. This officer 
s required to work on problems of disarmament and the peaceful 
ises of atomic energy. He will be an intermediate officer, assisting 
the officer-in-charge of our branch which coordinates the work in 
these fields. He will maintain contact with the Defense Department 
and other interested departments concerned with problems of dis- 
armament and the peaceful uses of Atomic Energy arising at the 
General Assembly, Security Council, and other international confer- 
ences and agencies, including the Disarmament Commission. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, this question of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy is a new subject, and it is becoming increasingly 
Important. 

The last position which we are requesting is a GS-11, an inter- 
national conferences officer, at a salary of $5,940. This position will 
require a specialized political officer, with emphasis toward the Far 
Kast. He will help plan, negotiate, and execute activities connected 
with United States participation in international conferences, par- 
ticularly those held in the Pacific and the Far East. 

Those are the five people and positions, Mr. Chairman, for which we 
are asking. 

Mr. Roonrty. I might say at this time, upon looking over as care- 
fully as IT can the 13 pages of justification with regard to this item, 
that these pages are typical of this entire book. 

You will not find very much information contained in this and, as a 
matter of fact, you have to look through the justifications a couple of 
times to even find the grades. In this particular instance, we do not 
have even the grades of the requested additional employees: 

Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maanuson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE WORK 


Mr. Couprert. Mr. Secretary, I think that when you speak of 
international conferences, you only mean those in which the United 
States participates, as a Government; is that right? 

Mr. Kry. No; those involve, of course, the main work for the 
Office of International Conferences, but there are, also, nongovern- 
mental conferences which are of interest. Those conferences would 
be of a scientific nature, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Couprrt. By way of an example, in New York this autumn 
there was some kind of an international conference on opthalmology. 
Is that the kind of thing which this agency promotes and fac ‘ilitates 
for the benefit of delegate s from the various countries coming here to 
represent them? 

Mr. Key. Mr. Coudert, that might very well be. However, in 
order to answer your question directly, I would have to look it up, 
but that is just the sort of private conference, so to speak—nongoy- 
ernmental conferecne—in which the Office and my Bureau might 
very well play a role of use to the members; that is, the American 
interest, societies, and groups who are interested in opthalmology. 

They might very well wish to consult the Bureau as to extending 
of invitations to citizens of foreign countries, how to do things and, 
then, the Bureau could also give them advice on various matters 
relating to the conferences, and if there were some questions about 
visas and that sort of thing, we could help out there also. 

Mr. Coupert. All right: thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Key. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Fesruary 14, 1955. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PuBuic AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
JOHN C. FRENCH, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

The next request, gentlemen, is the item entitled ‘Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs,”” which appears in the justifications beginning 
at page 247, which page, together with page 248, we shall insert in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Activity: (A) Domestic Pusiic INFORMATION AND LiaIson; (B) CoNbucT oF 
DipLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR Pusiic AFFAIRS—DoMESTIC 


Permanent salary expense 


| | | | 

| Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | !merease on 
| Cae | | decrease 
} ee nies nsehenie 

| 


| 
j)Num-} Annual INum-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-; Annual 
| ber | rate | ber rate ber rate | ber | rate 
| | | 

es 


Office of Assistant Secretary. ‘ 4 $230, 870 34 | $230, 720 d $230, 720 |-- 
News Division - - - -- nai 2 | 127,845 | 22] 134,665 2 134, 665 | 
Publie Services Division. 7 30 211, 920 | 39 217, 223 39 | 217,223 
Publie Studies Division. -- | 10 60, 045 10 60, 375 | 60, 375 | 
:) Historical Division -_- __.| 46| 319,545 | 46 320, 755 | } | 320, 755 
UNESCO Relations Staff_ |} 23] 132,705 23 135, 325 2: 135, 325 
1 ci alleles aioli eetoe 


WWW ard caceucks 174 |1, 082, 930 | 174 |1,099, 063 | 174 |1,099, 063 


‘ 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations 


e | 
Boos ” " a Increase or 
¢ : € » AF c ‘ > F 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 decrease 
Object classification ‘ ears — 7 - ee Seerny te — eee 
| Man-| Man- IM: an- 'M an 


Amount Amount l td l 
years | 0 years | Amoun lve ars Amount | | years Amount 





— | 
| ean 


Personal services: | 
W.a.e. employment-_---- .6! $6,854] .7 $8, 000 7 | $8,000 
Temport ary employment_.-- 3.0 9,277 | 4.0 7 025 | 4.0 12, 025 | 
Overtime and holiday pay-_-_!--- 8, 321 | a 7, 800 7, 800 
Nightwork differential__...__|_- 65 | ; 
Quarters allowance-___-.----|- 2, 415° 3 | 2,415 





Total personal services. - - 3.6 be A 2! .7 | 30,240 





Travel__... a 87.1 ) oak 1, 67, 590 | +36, 390 
Transportation ____- pute cs% a oe 500 : 
Printing and re production. se Rca 195, Se |. 202, 220 | | 250,830 | +48, 610 
Other contractual services - pomoniees 57, 638 |.....-| 3, 18 | 53,184 |. 
Taxes and assessments ------ - | 272 | 250 | 250 | | 

Total nonsalary obligations. --_| —— | 372, 354 | +55, 000 
— 


Grand total obligations - - - 7 P — 76 |. wal ” 347, 594 | re 402, 594 | sp a +55, 000 
| | 








Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount $1,501,657, which 
represents a requested increase of $55,000 over the amount appro- 
priated in the current fiscal year. 

This requested increase is primarily for printing and reproduction 
of the Foreign Relations volumes. 

Mr. Mellvaine, do you have a general statement to make with 
regard to this item? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McItvaine. Yes, sir; I have a statement which Mr, McCardle 
prepared. He, unfortunately, took shots in order to go to Bangkok, 
and they hit him this morning. He is feeling very rocky, and asked 
me to express his regrets that he is not here, but this is the statement. 

\lr. Roonry. How do you wish to handle the presentation? 

Mr. McIivarine. We can handle it in any way you like, Mr. Chair- 
man. I ean read the statement, or you can just put it in the record, 
whichever way you want it, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. This statement looks like 5 pages of glittemng 
generalities. However, we shall insert it at this point in the record 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell you that the primary function of the Pubjje 
Affairs Area of the Department of State is to inform the American people of the 
problems and directions of our foreign policy. 

Secretary Dulles has often stated his belief that a foreign policy can only he 
successful if it has the understanding support of the American people. Con- 
versely if the people understand and oppose a given policy, then it is time that 
policy be reexamined. 

This concept, then, is our charter. 


It is a two-way operation. Part of our resources and effort is devoted to the 
dissemination of information, The other and equally important part is Cevoted 
to gathering information on public attitudes. Actually these two phases of our 


operations are indivisable and complement each other. 
My personal role in all this is primarily with Secretary Dulles himself. T sit 
in on most policy decisions of the Department. I accompany the Secretary on 


most of his trips. I do this because Mr. Dulles insists on introducing the public 


opinion factor into all decisions I am present to assure that representation, | 
am also in these meetings as a public member, if vou will, to bring to the peopl 
as much information as security considerations will permit. 


Obviously I can’t perform either of these functions without a dedicated, hard- 
working staff of assistants to help me both evaluate opinion and disseminat 
mrormatiol 

Let me review briefly, then, the organization devoted to this two-way task 
On the receiving end is the small Publie Stucies Division which analvzes 100 
newspapers daily in addition to numerous magazines, letters addressed to th 
President and Secre tarv, congressional comment, and opinion polls. Another 
valuable source of opinion comes through the liaison officers of our Publie Services 
Division who maintain contact with 300 nongovernmental organizations. A! 
example of this sort of interchange of ideas occurred just a few days ago whe 
30 members of the American Legion’s foreign relations committee spent a whol 
dav in the Department getting briefed and giving us the benefit of their views. 

On the outgoing side of the operation we have three principal avenues of dis- 
tribution. First is the News Division which services the domestie and resident 
foreign correspondents, radio and TV networks, photographie agencies, and 
news magazines. Then there is the Public Services Division which I mentioned 
before. In addition to servicing the requests of nongovernmental organizations 
and answering mail, it prepares area background pamphlets, the State Depart- 
ment Bulletin and speeches for Department officers. 

The third source of information to the public is the Historical Division which, 
in addition to performing special research for the Secretary and other polic) 
officers, compiles the all-important diplomatic historv of the United States ir 
what are known as the Foreign Relations Volumes. This has been a continuing 
activity since 1861. These volumes contain the only official record of Americat 
diplomacy. They are indispensable working tools for Government officials 
often saving weeks of research in the files on questions demanding ar immediate 
answer; and they provide a vital source of information for thousands of individuals 
who interpret American foreign policy to the American people. They are widely 
quoted in authoritative works on American foreign policy. As a key to the 
understanding of our foreign policy as it has developed, they are more important 
today then ever before. 

So much for the activities of my bureau which bear directly on the gathering 
and dissemination of information. I am also charged with responsibility in three 
other programs. 

When, under Reorganization Plan 8, the overseas information program was 
set up under an independent ageney, USIA, the Secretary of State was assigned 
responsibility for providing foreign policy guidance and review. That function 
is carried out by a small staff under my supervision. 

The UNESCO Relations Staff of the Department is also attached to my bureau 
There has been in UNESCO some solid accomplishments during the past year 
climaxed by the achievements of the United States delegation at the recent inter- 
national conference in Montevideo. Since one of your colleagues, Congressman 
Prince Preston, was a member of that delegation, I need hardly go into detail 
But to summarize, the delegation accomplished all its objectives, including re- 
vision of the program to more practical, realizable projects; designation of the 
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tive board as Government representatives; and, most important, recognition 
the Seeretary-General that American citizens of doubtful integrity have no 
ness in the Paris secretariat. 

year the United States Chamber of Commerce after a thorough 

sed the work of UNESCO. A few weeks ago the new Chairma: 

d States National Commission for UNESCO, Gen. Milton Baker held 
ries of meetings with leaders of the American Legion looking to a similar 
jorsement. In short, I feel that UNESCO is paving its way for a greater 
lerstanding and justified support. 

{nother of my principal responsibilities is supervision of the international 
jucational exchange program. As members of the Appropriations Committee, 
yi will reeall that with the transfer 2 years ago of the United States Information 
\gency outside the Department, the international educational exchange program 

as retained in the State Department 

“Td velieve the international educational exchange program is a most effective 

nization for the development of international good will. 

s a significant factor in the development and maintenance of true partnership 
between ourselves and other free peoples. Partnership implies working together 
as equals. 

xchanges personify this relationship. They are a two-way sharing of know!- 
and experience on a personal basis. 

The exchange program does not report or comment on America. Instead it 
rovides actual experience in America, with Americans. The Americans sent 
abroad demonstrate and exemplify our way of life. And upon their return they 
bring to their wide group of acquaintances in a more intimate sense than could 
herwise be accomplished the problems, the aspirations, the fears and the joys 
f the individuals of other lands with whom they worked. Thus this program on 
a uniquely personalized basis brings home to vast numbers of people both in the 
yintry visited and here at home a sense of mutuality of understanding and 

the people who take part in this program are very carefully selected. 
They are key persons who in themselves and through their activities are significant 
forming publie opinion overseas. 

The exchange program also illustrates the best in public-private partnership 

the United States. The hundreds of organizations and thousands of indi- 
iduals who cooperate voluntarily with the Department’s efforts make this pro- 

n the suecess it is. Direct financial support from private American sources 
verages more than $5 million a year. Equally important, though impossible 

\ “price tag,’’ are the voluntary services rendered by several thousand campus 
lvisers and countless other citizens. It is through these helpful citizens that 
he real meaning of America becomes clear to our foreign visitors. 

Responsible citizens both in and outside the Government recognize the value 
f the exchange program and have called for its expansion. Soviet activities of 
this sort are on the increase in all major areas of the world. 

To produce the results expected of this program, the Department believes that 
idditional funds must be appropriated and requests $22 million for these activities 
nls fiscal vear 1956. 
ediate Mr. Russell L. Riley, Director of the International Educational Exchange 
‘duals ervice, will serve as principal witness for this program. | 
widels With the reorganization of the Public Affairs area during the past 2 years in 
‘os the line with the responsibilities as outlined above, it is my belief that a carefully 
treamlined organization has been accomplished. 

\ year ago I accepted a 32-percent reduction for the Public Affairs area. It 
hering has ve en my hope to operate within this reduced program. é' I believe in economy 
thre Government and I will exert every effort to live within the limited budget 

equested for the Public Affairs area. 
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in the UNESCO staff budget, because of the fact that this year g 
national conference is scheduled, in accordance with Public Law 565. 
and that calls for increased travel funds. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


The other is the increase of $48,610 for printing, which is to bring 
the Foreign Relations Volumes more nearly up to date. 

Mr. Rooney. That is strictly for printing, and there are no personal 
services involved in that $48 ,610 at all? 

Mr. McItvaine. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. McItvarne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In fiscal year 1954 how much did you have for 
printing and reproduction on the one hand, and for personnel on the 
other hand, in connection with the foreign relations volumes? 

Mr. MclIxvarne. In fiscal year 1954 for printing we had $70,450. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do you get that figure? It 1s not in here; is it? 

Mr. MclIxvarne. It is right in our justifications. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking now about printing and _repro- 
duction? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir; that is right. Just for the foreign relations 
volumes we have $70,450. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you show us this information broken down in 
the justifications, and if so, on what page? 

Mr. Wiser. That appears on page 271, Mr. Chairman. 

There is a breakdown under the respective printing items. 

Mr. Rooney. As of fiscal year 1954, last year, you had $70,450, 
and in the current fiscal year you have $84,720. In the coming fiscal 
year, vou are requesting the amount of $133,330; is that correct? 

Mr. Witper. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Mr. Rooney. What is the comparison with respect to personnel in 
those 3 years? 

Mr. Wiper. In 1954 there were 19 people in the Foreign Relations 
Branch, and the figure of dollars is $121,090. In 1955 and 1956 
there are 19 people at $129,245. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the situation in regard to fiscal year 195: 

Mr. Wizper. I am afraid I do not have that information here, 
but I can secure it for you. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that information at this point in the 
record, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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ForEIGN RELATIONS BRANCH, 1956 CONGRESSIONAL ESTIMATES 


Reconciliation of 1953 and 1954 column in 1955 estimate with the 1954 column in 
the 1956 estimate 


| 

| In 1955 estimate In 1956 estimate 
‘= rT — 
| 


1953 | 1954 1954 1955 
| 


| Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 


tion | Amount 


> cis 
| Posi- | 4 mount | 


| 
tion pees tion 


2Qsi- 
Posi | Amount 


| 
_ 
voreign Relations Branch... 14 | $94, 595 | 18 | $115, 280 | 19 | $121, 090 19 $129, 245 


Explanation of so neamaad _— ee: year 1958 to fiscal year 1954 





Positions Amount 





Base, fiscal year 1953_- Se taeaie 14 $94, 5 
Net increase under accelerated program reflected in 1055 estimate............| 20, 685 


Total estimate for 1954 in the 1955 estimate - | 115, 280 
{dditional increase, by transfer from within Department, under accelerated 
rogram, provided in fiscal year 1954, not reflected in estimate_-_.....-_.--- 5,810 


Total estimate for 1954 in the 1956 estimate. __..-.------ si 121, 090 





Mr. Roonry. In 1954 how did you wind up with 19 employees at 
$121,090, w hen according to page 288 of the justifications for that 
year the total number of employees requested in the budget for the 
year as presented to the committee was 18, and there were total 
requested appropriations of only $115,280? 

Mr. MecItvarne. I will ask if I may have Mr. French answer that. 

\Ir. Frencu. In fiscal vear 1953 it was $115,000. 

\Ir. Roonry. No; it was $94,595 in 1953 fiscal year. In fiscal year 
1954 the number of requested employees was 18, and in money it 
amounted to $115,280. 

Mr. Frencn. I shall explain specifically what we did. 

We had, also, as you will notice, under the Policy Studies Branch, 
27 jobs in 1953, and 14 jobs in 1954 and 1955. 

In order that we might speed up this program that was established 
for us on a 4-year basis, we have been shifting the jobs between the 
Policy Study Branch and the F oreign Relations Branc ‘h, so that this 
entire presentation of 1953 is completely modified, as shown in the 
1956 presentation. 

Mr. Roongy. Why should you come here with a new base which 
would utterly mislead us. Never before have you had authorized 
9 employees, and as much as $129,245 in appropriations. 

Mr. Frencu. We are dealing with the total number of positions 
and if you will notice in our presentation this year we show 46 jobs 
in 1954, and in 1955 and 1956 we show a total of 46 jobs. 

Back in the 1955 presentation we showed a total of 58 jobs in 1953, 
and 44 in 1954, and 1955. 

What we actually did was in the RIF program, the reduction-in- 
force program, we had to cut that number of personnel down to the 
44 jobs. 

The two additional jobs this year are jobs which were transferred 
in from outside of the Historical Division program, and that is where 
the additional two jobs come in, sir. 
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Mr. MecIuvaine. In other words, Mr. Chairman, I think you wil! 
find that this represented an internal transfer of people and functions 
all within this Division. 

Mr. Frencu. There has been no additional personnel added in th 
last 2 vears to carry out this job. 

It has been an entirely internal transfer, with the exception of the 
two jobs which were transferred in as a result of reorganization within 
the total salaries and expenses items. 

Mr. MecInvaine. | think they were 14 less than they were in 1953 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
gentlemen, very much, and the committee will now recess until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee shall please come to order. 


PRINTING OF FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES CONTAINING YALTA AGREE- 
MENTS 


I should like to ask what is the status of the Foreign Relations 
Volumes with regard to printing details on the Yalta Agreements? 

Mr. MecIuvaine. The Yalta Agreement, the program of publica- 
tion under which we have been operating for the past year and a half 
called for this volume on the Yalta Conference to appear in fiscal 1955. 

The compilation work was completed early last summer. Sine 
then we have been in the process of clearance. 

This has proved to be a great deal more difficult than we had 
expected 

Mr. Roonry. When you say clearance, do you mean clearance 
with foreign officials and foreign governments? 

Mr. MecInvaine. Both foreign officials and other departments of 
the United States Government, such as Defense. 

If all the papers in this volume originated in the State Department 
it would not have been nearly as difficult, but some came from Defens 
and some from our Allies. 

Mr. Roonry. That has been the primary cause, has it, which has 
delayed the printing of the volume with regard to the Yalta Agree- 
ment? 

Mr. McItvarne. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And not, as has been said, any failure on the part of 
Congress to appropriate sufficient moneys to compile and publish the 
volumes. Is that correct? 

Mr. McItvaine. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 
‘LIONS 


we Monpbay, Fepruary 14,1955, 
CONTROLLER 

. e WITNESSES 

ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER 


1953 EDWARD B. WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


\ir. Roonry. Next is the item entitled “‘Controller,”’ which begins 
at page 296 of the justifications, which page shall be inserted in the 
ecord at this point. 

The information is as follows: ) 


iviry: ADMINISTRATION AND Starr Activities, CoNTROLLER—DOoMEsTIC 


Permanent salary expense 


Luions 


we 
me 
blica- 
v half 
1955 
Be | ite office , $137. te 13 ¢ ). GR ; $110, GNI 
trative ollice 16, 400 
hac otal, Office of Controller 9 994, 39 2 13, 037 2 913, 037 
‘ane ’ ‘ 
ran ' \Visce llane MS SALA { and nonsatary obligations 


its ol 


ment 
Tensi 


hi has Ol Pe nal services 
oree- WAE employment 
Overtime and holiday pay 


Total person il services 


ivel : , _9 0. 000 10, 000 


Sand assessments..-.- 5 155 155 
tal nonsalary obligations 5, 1 0). 15: 10, 15 


Grand total obligations 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount $241,497, which is the 
exact amount of the appropriation therefor in the current fiscal year. 

\[r. Carpenter, what have you to say about this and why couldn’t 
this be reduced by 10 or 15 percent? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ° 


\lr. CARPENTER. Would it be possible for me to present a statement 
lor the record, Mr. Chairman? 

\Mr. Roonry. Most certainly. 

Mr. Carpenter’s statement is as follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as this is my first appearance before your com- 
mittee, I should like the record to show that during the last 7 months I have been 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel and Administration, succeeding Tom Wailes 
who is now Ambassador to the Union of South Africa. I am presently the Depart- 
ment’s Controller, having assumed that office on January 26, 1955. My duties 
as Controller include most all of those responsibilities which I exercised in my 
former position. It is contemplated, however, that the control of money will he 
given more emphasis in the Department’s day by day operations and that this 
control will center in the newly established Controller’s Office. While there has 
been a paper responsibility in the administrative area for many of the controller- 
ship functions, the 1949 reorganization had a decentralization effect because jt 
withdrew the substantive and functional areas from the effective influence of 
centralized control. As time progresses, consideration will be given to determine 
the degree to which centralized control should be reestablished in the Office of the 
Controller. 

I should like to note in the record that I am a proponent of the Wriston program, 
This plan appears to me to be very constructive and when carried out will have 
beneficial results. I have not been active, however, in its implementation but 
have kept myself informed of its progress. 

In August of 1954 I made a trip overseas to acquaint myself with the operations 
of the Foreign Service, to meet Foreign Service personnel and to assist in the 
overseas briefing regarding the Wriston plan. Posts visited included London, 
Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Athens, Madrid and Paris. The trip gave me a firsthand 
understanding of the overseas responsibilities of my position. The members of 
this committee, having made similar trips overseas to inspect the Foreign Service, 
can readily appreciate the benefits received by me from an on-the-spot look at 

he Foreign Service in action. 

During the past year, particular attention has been paid to the administration 
of the foreign buildings program. It is extremely important that the housing and 
office needs of the Foreign Service be adequately provided for. As part of this 
program there are two very urgent projects. One is the new Embassy office build- 
in on the west side of Grosvenor Square in London, and the other is for an Embassy 
office building and staff housing facilities in New Delhi. I inspected the London 
property in August of last year and am convinced of the need for this project, 
not only from the standpoint of consolidating our space, but more particularly 
from the standpoint of personnel and physical security. It was explained to me 
that foreign credits would be used for the cost of the Embassy office building, 
using the site already owned by us, and that the anticipated recoveries from the 
sale of existing properties, while short by $1 million for financing the whole deal, 
this milion dollars will be recovered over a period of 8 to 10 years from the savings 
of vearly rentals now being paid. 

Mr. Huaues, the Director of the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations, will 
present to the committee the full picture of our present plans and our projected 
programs. 

The responsibility for the area under my supervision has been divided into 
three categories; (1) money, (2) people, and (3) services. 

The first of these is in charge of Deputy Controller and Budget Officer Wilber, 
who is well known to the members of this committee. The responsibilities for 
personnel are under the immediate supervision of Assistant Controller George 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson has been spending a good part of his time working on the 
implementation of the Wriston plan, while his Deputy, a Foreign Service officer, 
watches over the day by day operations. The third position, having to do with 
services, is supervised by an Assistant Controller for Operations, Tom Estes, 4 
Foreign Service officer, who was recently brought into that position from Athens 
where he had been Administrative Officer for the Joint Administrative Services. 

Each one will present detailed information regarding his respective area of re- 
sponsibility and will answer any questions the committee may have regarding 
their accomplishments and their programs for the coming year. It is my in- 
pression that good progress is being made in the fields of personnel administra- 
tion, fiscal controls, and administrative service operations. 

Insofar as my immeidate office is concerned, no additional funds or staff are 
‘requested for the ensuing year. The staff of 28 will permit adequate attention 
to the overall management problems to carry out the normal housekeeping duties. 

Having been engaged for some 40 years in administrative and personnel work 
outside the Government, I believe that many of the philosophies gained during 
that period are just as important in Government as in private industry. [| be- 
lieve it is very simple to have a successful operation and that success comes frol 
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eing associated with successful people. 1 am impressed by those here in the 
Department with whom I have been closely associated and believe that there is a 
pirit of teamwork and cooperation evidenced which is very gratifying. Natu- 
rally there are some trouble spots, and whenever they appear are being aggres- 
sively attacked and corrections made as rapidly as practicable. I wish to assure 
the committee that I will do everything possible to successfuly fulfill the obliga- 
tions of my assignment and will carry out the wishes of this committee to the 
est of my ability. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF I. W. CARPENTER, JR. 


Mr. CarpPEntER. This is my first appearance before the committee 
today and I should like to make a brief biographical sketch if that is 
permissible. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be most pleased to have you do so. If you 
had not volunteered I would have had to ask you for it. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank you. 

[ am a native of Omaha, Nebr. I attended grade and high school 
and graduated from Dartmouth College in 1915. I took 1 year of 
postgraduate courses at Harvard University School of Business 
Administration. 

I entered World War I, and served from April 1917 through the end 
of December of 1918. 

My entire business life has been with the Carpenter Paper Co., 
founded by my father in 1886. This company distributes paper and 
paper products throughout the central and western part of the country, 
operates in some 30 States through 37 offices, and employs some two 
thousand people. It does an annual business of about $70 million. 

| became president of the company in 1936 and was elected chair- 
man of the board in 1953, from which position I am now on leave of 
absence. 

tegarding my statement, Mr. Chairman, I should like the record to 
show that for the past 7 months I have been Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel and Administration, succeeding Tom Wailes who is now 
the Ambassador to the Union of South Africa. 

| am presently the Department’s Controller, having assumed that 
office on January 26, 1955. 

My duties as Controller include most all of those responsibilities 
which I exercised in my former position. It is contemplated, however, 
that the control of money will be given more emphasis in the De- 
partment’s day-by-day operations and that this control will center 
in the newly established Controller’s Office. 


WRISTON PLAN 


I should like to note in the record that I am a proponent of the 
Wriston plan. Before I came to Washington I had an opportunity to 
review it in general, and it seemed to me to be a program which | 
could actively support. 

My duties have not placed me directly in the chain of command 
laving to do with the Wriston committee implementation, but I 
have kept myself informed from time to time of its progress. 

When I came on duty last June, I of course busied myself with 
ieeting people and learning the scope of my responsibilities. 

One of the best and most useful assignments I had was last August 
when I was sent overseas to visit seven posts, and on that trip I had 
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a first-hand opportunity to see the Foreign Service in action. | was 
greatly impressed, and I think that one action did more to give me an 
understanding of the Foreign Service and also the responsibilities and 
needs of the Wriston plan than anything else I have done. 

Mr. Rooney. How long were you away? 

Mr. Carpenter. Three weeks, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. One couldn’t gain too much in 3 weeks. Does tha 
include the time you left the United States and came back aizain? 

Mr. Carpenter. That ts right 

Mr. ROONEY. You could not have covered too much if Vou Visited 
London, Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Athens, Madrid, and Paris in 3 weeks 
from the time you left the United States and came back again. 

Would you say that was a fair statement’ 

Mr. Carpenrer. | would say that the trip did more for me than 
anvthing | have done, sir. 

(As one result of the trip | met some people active in the Foreign 

vice and brought back Tom Estes into the Department as thi 
Chief of Operations. Just that contact alone to me was worth th 
tr'p to meet thre se people. 

The responsibility of my area seems to fall into three general 
categories—money, services, and pe yple. 

The responsibility for budgets and finances, as you know, is charged 
to the Deputy Controller, Mr. Wilber. 

The personnel section is under Mr. Wilson. 

Services have been given to Mr. Estes, a Foreign Service officer 
who was in Athens, Greece, as Director of the Joint Administrative 
Services. 

These men will be present shortly and talk about the funds needed 
for their offices. 


) 


FUNDS REQUIRED IN 1956 


So far as my immediate office is concerned, Mr. agg no 
additional funds or staff are requested for the ensuing year 
staff of 28 will permit in my opinion adequate attention to the overal 
management problems to carry out the normal housekeeping duti ties. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that I can. I want you to 
know that in appearing before this committee I have no magic wand 
of any kind. I am very anxious to do a good job down here, and as 
time goes on I am sure some of the experiences I have had can be 
put to some good use. 


LONDON EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. In your statement, Mr. Carpenter, you mentioned 
the Embassy office building in London. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I realize that when we get to FBO in this budget we 
shall discuss this at length, but would you care to comment on 1 
briefly at this time? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. Again I do not pose as an expert, Mr. 
Chairman, but as a businessman looking at the situation in London, 
and the way they had that project lined up, it seemed to me to be 
a proje et which the Congress should support. 

The security, | was told, was very bad in that part of the building 
where apartments are still in existence. At night they have to board 
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f some of the elevators. I guess you know about that more than 
| do 

The fact that they had the whole deal financed, and the fact that 
ihe entire program can be financed within about $1 million out of 
_ which can be recaptured, and that $1 million can be saved 

thin a aed of 8 years through savings in rentals, it looked to me 
like a very good deal, 

[r. Rooney. Have you read the report of this subcommittee 
itten by Messrs. Bow, Coon, and Preston on this? 

\Ir. CARPENTER. NO, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you, Mr. Wilber? 

\Mir. WitBer. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the present plan of the Department with regard 
to the London Embassy office building in accord with the recom- 
mendations of that report? 

Mr. WitBer. My recollection is that the published report of the 
special subcommittee as a result of their first trip did not include 
any positive recommendation on London. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, we have not submitted that report to be 
made to the State Department. We felt it was improper to do that 
until we came to hearings. 

Mr. Rooney. As this matter now stands that report is within the 
hands of all the members of the subcommittee? 

\lr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Bow is talking about the report made upon 
returning from the trip a year ago November. 

Mr. CarPpentER. The report I sent to you is one regarding a special 
trip made to London for that purpose last July. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. CarPENTER. Thank you, sir. 


OFFICE OF CONTROLLER 


\Ir. Roonry. You have not answered my question with regard to 
what percentage we might strike from this budget for 28 people in the 
Office of the Controller. 

Mr. Bow. The Office of the Controller is new, is it not? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Our justifications show appropriations for the Office of 
Controller for 1954-55. Do we make specific appropriations for an 
Office of the Controller in 1954? 

Mr. Wiiser. No, sir. That was then under the title of Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. The same amount? 

Mr. Witper. The same amount except for adjustments for reorgan- 
zation. 

The Director General of the Foreign Service was in this office at that 
time and the Inspection Corps was in this office last year, but other 
than that it is the same office. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, it is exactly the same as it was under the 
old budget with those exceptions? 

Mr. Witper. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TEAMWORK AND COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. I am glad to note, Mr. Carpenter, your statement 
that you are impressed by those here in the Department with whom— 
I have been closely associated and I believe there is a spirit of teamwork and ¢o- 
operation evidenced which is very gratifying. 

Those are all people who do a pretty good day’s work for the 
Government? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Quite different from what your impression was before 
you came with the Government? 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, I had not previously had any firsthand 
knowledge of Government work. As I told you, I have been in pri- 
vate industry for 40 years. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the reason I asked you the question. Is it 
not the fact that most people think Government workers are boon- 
dogglers and have a pretty easy thing of it? Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Carpenter. | think you are right. 

Mr. Rooney. And that was your impression as it was my impres- 
sion before I came to Washington? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We never realized that it took all these people to 
keep our Government going. 

Mr. Carpenter. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And by and large, and with few exceptions, they are 
loyal, faithful employees who give Uncle Sam a good day’s work? 

Mr. CarRPENTER. Yes, sir. 

May I amplify that to this extent, sir: 

I am hoping that I can make enough contacts to take some of them 
back to business with me. 

Mr. Rooney. You could not have said anything finer as a tribute 
to the people you have found in the State Department. 

Mr. CarpENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is without regard to politics at all? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Carpenter, for you to say that with regard to 
State Department employees is most gratifying. 

Mr. Carpenter. And I mean it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


Deputy CONTROLLER AND BupGeTtT OFFICER 
WITNESSES 


ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER 
EDWARD B. WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER | 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item for the Office of Deputy Controller 
and Budget Officer which appears beginning at page 301 of the 
justifications. 

We shall insert page 301 thereof, as well as pages 304 and 308, for 
the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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MINISTRATION AND Starr Activities, Deputy CONTROLLER AND BubDGET 
OFFICER, DOMESTIC 


ement Permanent salary expense 


hom— , _ —_—_—_———_————_—_—_— _ — 


and co- | Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 — 


or the Num, Annual |Num, Annual |Num| Annual |Num) Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


mmediate office... a 3 $27, 620 ‘ $27, 820 7 $27, 820 
before lice of Budget_____--- 242, 365 264, 689 ‘ 
fice 524, 384 524, 258 


sthand Total, Deputy Controller and 
: and Budget Officer 152 794, 369 5: 816, 767 


in pri- 


Is it Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations 
S| 


boon- 
Increase or 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 
decrease 


Object classification gi . : ‘ . Sc | ee mat 


npres- Main- Man- Man- Man- 
years Amount years Amount year: Amount years Amount 


ersonal services: 
ip e to Temporary employment 
Overtime and holiday pay $16, 768 


Total, personal services », 768 


ey are B® 02 Travel___.- ; 3, 903 
orl:? 5 Rents and utility service _- 23, 063 
wo M 
vork 7a Services performed by other 
wencies._. 31, 738 
‘ 


raxes and assessments 2 
f them Total, nonsalary obligations : 8, 731 cS ; 3 7, 5 : 41, 52% —6, 000 
Grand total, obligations -- | ~ 85, 499 : 70, 300 | _- j —6, 000 
ribute 3-5 SEE 





\DMINISTRATION AND STAFF Activities, OFFICE OF BupGET, DOMEsTIC 


Miscellaneous salary and non-salary obligations 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 Increase or 
decrease 


Object classification a - ened aye 


| Man- Man- Man- Man- 
y Amo Amount i : J 
years Amount years Amoun years Amount years Amount 


Personal services: 
lemporary employment $2, 000 $2, 000 
Overtime and holiday pay $1, 2,075 2,075 


Total, personal services_- 3 , 075 .6 , 075 


lravel 2, 147 2,000 | _- 2, 000 
services performed by other 


FICER wencies 31, 738 31,000 31,000 


laxes and assessments_..__- 2 25 25 
TC ler rotal, nonsalary obligations 33, 887 33, 025 


of th Grand total, obligations. ___.__|__- 35, 088 37, 100 


QS. for 





Activity: ADMINISTRATION AND Svrarr Activities, Orrice or FINANCE. 
DoMESTIC 


laneous salary and nonsalary obligations 


Amount 





Mr. Rooney. This request ts in the amount of $881,067, which is 
$6,000 less than the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 

Why can’t we cut this by 10 percent, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Witser. Over the years we have had a relatively stable staff 
since 1953. We have experienced ome serious backlogs in ow 
finance shop where we are governed by the volume of transactions 
which are not totally within our control. 

The budget shop, as vou notice, is composed of only 39, Many of 
which are clerical, of course. We have very few senior analysts work- 


ing in all areas of the Department in attempting to develop their 
budget estimates and administer that budget. 

1 believe this is the minimum figure, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
operate with efficiently to do that job. 


RETIREMENT OF MRS. LOGSDON 


[ had just one note, Mr. Chairman, that I think the committe 
would be interested in if I may present it. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that? 

Mr. Wizser. I know you are all very well acquainted with Mrs. 
Logsdon and with her work with the committee over the years. 

After 36 years of service with the Department she is retiring next 
month. Mr. Little, who is behind me, as you know, is attempting to 
understudy the work she has done. We hope he will be able to ¢ arry 
out those responsibilities with the committee as well as and in as fine 
a manner as Mrs. Logsdon has in the past. 

Mr. Roonry. That is quite a goal you have before you, Mr. Little 

Mrs. Logsdon has always had the respect of all the members of 
this subcommittee over the years. We have been impressed by her 
dilligence to her duties as well as by her diplomatic mannerisms, and 
I think those of us who know her understand what I am talking about. 
She never says an extra word and always knows what’s going on. 

She has been looking forward to her retirement, and the committee 
wishes her continued good health and happiness in the many years 
we hope she will have in the future together with her good husband 
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\ir. Witper. | shall convey that thought to her, Mr. Chairman. 

\ir. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the Office of 
Deputs Controller and Budget Officer, page 301°? 

\lr. Magnuson? 

\lr. Maanuson. No, sir. 

\lr. Bow. No questions. 

\lr. Roonry. Very well. 


ASsISTANT CONTROLLER FOR OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS S. ESTES, ACTING ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR OPERA- 
TIONS 

ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER 

WILLIAM E. FEE, JR., CHIEF, FACILITIES DIVISION 


\ilr. Roonty. Next is the item entitled ‘‘Assistant Controller for 
Operations’, beginning at page 314 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert the chart at the top of page 31 
istifications in the record. 

The information referred to is as follows: ) 


‘ 


of the 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES, CENTRAL PROGRAM SERVICES 


Assistant Controller for Operations, domestic 


Increase or 


ck cTreust 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 


Annual Num- Annual |Num- Annual |Num-) Annu 
rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


gulations and procedures stalf § $83, 610 15 $84, 835 5 $84, 
ind Thonuments staff : 10, 295 ; 10, 655 10, 65: 
mency and Parole Board for War 
minals 4 14, 385 y 14,715 7 14, 


otal ¢ 108, 200 19 | 110, 205 } 


The regulations and procedures staff plans, supervises, and coordinates the 
Department’s system for the preparation, clearance, approval, and issuance of 
egulations, procedures, organizational directives, forms, and other instructional 
aterials within the Department and to the Foreign Service; 8 professional and 7 
lerieal. 

The arts and monuments staff consisting of an officer and a clerical assistant, 
ngaged in the restitution of cultural property held by this Government as a 
result of World War Il. This staff was transferred to the Department of State 
from the International Information Administration in the recent reorganization 
leading to the establishment of the United States Information Agency. 

The Clemeney and Parole Board for War Criminals established by Executive 
Order 10393 dated September 4, 1952, consists of 1 officer and 1 secretarial 
sistant. This Board is responsible for advising the President, based on its 
vestigations, with respect to those cases in which a decision of the United 
ates is required on recommendations by Japan for clemeney, reduction of 
sentence, or parole in connection with sentences imposed on Japanese war crim- 
als by tribunals established by the Uniced States or by the International 
itary Tribunal for the Far East. This estimate covers only the staff functions 
tthe Board. 


\ 


\{ 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $110,205, which is 
uleged to be the same amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 
Do you have a statement with regard to this? 


60352—55——_14 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Esres. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. I should like to 
read it with your permission. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Estes. This Office was established on November 15, 1954 
with the designation of the incumbent who serves concurrently as 
Director of the Office of General Services. The purpose of establishing 
the Assistant Controller’s position is to provide centralized supervision 
over various service and staff activities other than budget and fiscal, 
and personnel. 

The Office of General Services, together with the Office of Com- 
munications, represents two new groupings of the former Office of 
Operating Facilities headed by Mr. William D. Wright, who ap- 
peared before this committee on several occasions. The purpose of 
the reorganization was to insure a more cohesive and efficient opera- 
tion to enable the Office to provide the service necessary for carrying 
and increasing substantive program requirements within available 
resources. 

For the 7 organizational units under the supervision of the 
Controller for Operations, there is requested a total of 854 positions 
at a cost of $3,792,282, an increase of 17 positions and $67,333, and a 
total of $1,227,880 for miscellaneous salary and other nonsalary 
expenses, an increase of $132,900. 

Eleven of the seventeen increased positions requested at a cost of 
$34,333 are chargeable to the Office of General Services but are for 
the emergency relocation site not hitherto furnished with this sup- 
port by OGS. 

Three positions at a cost of $13,860 are requested for the normal 
support activities of OGS for travel and transportation requirements, 
translating requirements and to cope with an increasing backlog in 
the publication of the United States treaties and other international 
agreements series. 

The 3 remaining positions, at a cost of $19,140 are requested for 
the Division of Foreign Reporting to enable it to maintain the mini- 
mum level of 100 evaluations of economic reports from Foreign 
Service posts. 

The increase of $132,900 requested by the Office of the Assistant 
Controller for nonsalary objects includes $11,900 directly attributable 
to the emergency relocation site; $17,907 is requested to meet in- 
creased domestic communications expenses, replacement of printed 
supplies due to the reduction in inventory in fiscal year 1954, and 
increased contractual services expenses. Of the remaining $103 eg 
$43,437 is for replacement of inventory stocks of supplies used i 
fiscal year 1955 and increased program activities in other areas, sad 
$59,656 is for the replacement of obsolete equipment, including four 
automobiles for domestic use, the purchase of new equipment to 
improve program support operations, and to provide office furniture 
and equipment required to meet the needs of the additional personnel 
requested. 

I believe that these increases are necessary to meet the present and 
anticipated demands for service or supply from the substantive pro- 
gram areas, in an efficient and economical manner. 

I should be happy to answer any questions regarding these items. 
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ir. Roonny. The committee should understand that Mr. Estes is 
vetting off into the various items which make up the operations under 
the Assistant Controller for Operations. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Such as general services, cryptography staff, and so 
on, and not with regard to the immediate appropriation for his office, 
_ ‘h has 19 e mployees, the same number as in the past and present 

fiscal years, and in approximately the same amount appropriationwise. 

All right, Mr. Estes. 

Is there a general chart in the specifications? 

\ir. Witper. Page 314 gives the detailed breakdown by the con- 
stituent offices and 315 gives the other breakdown. 

\Mir. Rooney. This does not include the immediate office of the 
Assistant Controller for Operations, does it? 

Mr. Estes. The Office of the Assistant Controller for Operations, 
sir, includes these organizations on page 314. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn't your appropriation for the immediate office, 
which is at the top of page 317, to wit: 19 employees, $110,205, in 
addition to the amounts set forth at page 314 of the justifications? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, the staff of the immediate office of 
\Ir. Estes is contained in the Office of General Services line, page 314, 
rather than being broken out as an individual item. 

Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


\lr. Roonry. The total increase or decrease would be how much? 

Mr. Esrrs. Total increase for the Office of the Assistant Con- 
troller, sir, is 17 positions. 

\Ir. Roonny. As well as $1 32,900—— 

Mr. Esres. $67,333 for salaries, sir, and an increase of $132,900 
for miscellaneous salary and other nonsalaried expenses. 

Mr. Roonny. What about this very substantial requested increase? 

Mr. Esres. I have a comment on that included in my statement, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Roonry. I must confess I am unable to follow you. You 
mention amounts which do not jibe with the amounts before me in 
these justifications, 

lor instance, you mention communications services, seven-thous- 
and-some-dollar increase. 

On page 315 of the justifications we see a requested increase of 
$8,520. 

Mr. Estes. The amounts I was speaking to, Mr. Chairman, I was 
attempting to break down in part to explain the general area that 
they covered and were not necessarily related to the exact amounts 
in the breakdown which you have before you. 

| was trying to provide additional information on this for you. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you jibe these figures? What is the differ- 
ence between the figure you gave with regard to communications, 

$7,000, and the $8, 000 figure which is on page 315 of the justifications? 
_ Mr. Estes. I mentioned a figure of $17,907, sir, requested to meet 
increased domestic communication expenses, and the replacement of 
printed supplies due to the reduction of inventory and increased con- 
tractual service expenses. 
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Mr. Roonry. How do we fit those figures in with what we hay 
here? 

Mr. Esres. The total, sir, would add up to the amounts for thy 
object breakdown that you have on the left-hand side. 

Mr. Rooney. If we take page 8 of the justifications, beginning ai 
the top, Assistant Controller for Operations, we find a requested in- 
crease in the Office of General Services of $135,093. We find a 
requested increase in the Office of Communications and Records of 
$120,000. We find a requested increase in the Division of Foreig 
Reporting of $19,140. 

Do you see those three items? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir; I have $19,140. 

Mr. Rooney. On the blue sheet, Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Esres. I have that here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please look at those three figures? 
believe they add to $274,233. Is that correct? 

Mr. Estes. That is ey 

Mr. Rooney. Turn now to pages 314 and 315. We find a re- 
quested increase in personal services of $67,333. Is that correct? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And on the next page a requested increase in other 
items, other objects than temporary employment and so forth, of 
$132,900. 

Mr. Esrrs. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rooney. We add those two together and we get $200,233. 

Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. There would be a difference of $74,000. How do 
vou explain this difference? 

Mr. Wintsper. Part of that, Mr. Chairman, would be accounted for 
by a lapse, but certainly not that much of it. 

May we present a statement, Mr. Chairman, which would give 
that breakdown? 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the best you can do right now? 

Mr. Wiiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. No sense wasting any more time, but if you turn 
to page 332 of the justifications you will find $46,000 of it explained 

Maybe now you can find the rest of it. 

I refer to Fore ign Serv ice procurement program, page 332. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, si 

Mr. Roonry. You am to account for $28,000 more. 

Mr. Wixzer. I think we will have to provide that, Mr. Chairman 
We haven’t a ready answer for it. 

(The following vague information was later supplied:) 

Increase reflected on page 314 + $67, 335 
Increase reflected on page 315 ; -- +132, 900 
Increase reflected on page 344 . +120, 000 
Decrease reflected on page 332_ - — 46, 000 


Total increase reflected on page 8__- — 274, 233 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this request of $1,712,730, 419 em- 
ployees or positions, Office of Communications and Records, it would 
appear that you have had the same number of employees in the past 
2 years and exactly the same amount of appropriations. 
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Where does that economy program we heard about within the past 
ek come into play? 
Mr. Estes. I can speak to that, Mr. Chairman. Certainly from 
field experience we had a 25-percent reduction in our telegraph 
transmission which was rigidly enforced so far as I was concerned 
rom the field post, and coming back to the Department I raised 
retty much the same question. 
| find the program is still in existence, but these recent crises 
ndochina, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and now the far eastern crisis 
they have po constantly driven the number of messages upward. 
What we are attempting to do is to meet the increasing load with 
same amount of money. 


DIVISION OF FOREIGN REPORTING 


\Ir. Rooney. With regard to the requested three additional 
Jovyees and $19,140 of additional money, Division of Foreign Report- 

is that all contingent upon the program we have had outlined 

e being approved? 

Mr. Estes. Not entirely, sir. From my inspection of this office 
| found they were far behind in evaluating the response from the field 
0 requests from the several agencies in Washington for economic 
ata. They were not keeping up with the job. 

Roonny. As I understand, there has been a pretty fair job 
lone in this area over the vears. I am wondering why the committee 
should allow three additional employees and $19,140 in cash in the 

ent that the committee should decide that they are not in svm- 
pathy with the proposed expenditure of extra moneys for the program 
which we have had outlined not only by the Department of State but 
by the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Estes. I could only bespeak your sympathetic consideration 

t, Mr. Chairman, from the particular viewpoint of the reporting 
officer in the field who likes to know the kind of job that his post is 
loing in meeting the requests from Washington. 

As I stated a moment ago, the staff is not presently able to cope 
vith the evaluation task. We should like to do at least 100 evalua- 
ions a Year. 


| for 


vive 


ned 
OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested increase to the extent 
{ $48,193 and 14 additional employees in the Office of General 
Services? Is that the emergency you referred to a while ago. 

Mr. Estes. Emergency relocation site. Eleven of those positions 

for that site, su. We have not hitherto been asked to provide 
7, 333 that support. 

, 900 Mr. Rooney. I think I understand what this is after checking 
5 oe vith Mr. Howe. 

? How much of this $48,193 and how many of these emplovees are 

‘tly connected with that project? 
Esres. Eleven of them, sir, at $34,333 
\Ir. Rooney. What was that $13,860 Seunes vou gave usa while ago? 
\Ir. Winner. One is for the Facilities Division, Mr. Chairman. 
Une is for the Division of Language Services, Grade 12, at $7,040. 
One for the Division of Editorial Services, one GS—5, at $3,410. 
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SUPPLIES, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is this requested increase in the amount of 
$51,337 under Supplies and Materials at page 315 of the justifications? 

Mr. Estes. That, sir, is trying to build up again our reduced inven- 
tory of supplies and equipment which has reached very low levels ip 
these past 2 years. 

Mr. Roonry. How far ahead are you right now on supplies and 
equipment? 

Mr. Esres. On supplies we are running at a 40-day level. 

I have been concerned since I came back with the amount of money 
that we are expending for repairs of equipment. I am hopeful of 
getting back to a proper replacement program, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How far ahead are you on equipment? 

Mr. Estes. It depends on the equipment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Esres. Gener ally speaking my impression on the basis of 
60 days’ observation is that it is obsolete, much of our equipment is 
obsolete, and it is no longer economical to repair it. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of this figure of $59,656? 

Mr. Estes. I would have to furnish that for the record, sir. | 
don’t believe I have it with me. 

Mr. Fer. $44,604 is for the purchase of office equipment, desks, 
tables, chairs, bookcases, dictating equipment, and security files, or 
other equipment. 

We have done no replacement of office furniture during these past 
2 years because of lack of funds. 

Shortage of money this year provided no replacement program, an 
we find that insofar as being able to supply our office workers with 
equipment, we are sadly lac king. We need to rebuild the norm and 
we need to have stocks on hand because of the immediate unavail- 
ability. 

Occasionally we have some crash programs, people coming in to 
work, and we are unable to provide them with equipment to do the job. 
Mr. Rooney. You started out to explain the figure of $59,656. 

Mr. Fre. I explained the figure $44,604. The balance, $15,052, is 
for replacement of four automobiles, passenger cars for our domestic 
operation. 

We want to replace four 1949 vehicles which are overage, both as 
to mileage and as to years. 

The balance is for re placement of communications equipment, 
microfilm equipment, and minor duplicating equipment in our 
reproduction plant. 

Mr. Wixser. I think I will have to get the components on that last 
item, Mr. Chairman, and shall be glad to insert them into the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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| Replacement 
Additional | of worn and 
equipment obsolete 
equipment 


Total in- 
crease re- 
quested 


Type of equipment 


fice furniture and equipment (desks, chairs, tables, costumers, 
pookcases, rugs, dictating equipment, minor duplicating 
juipment, visible-record equipment, and security equip- 
lent peastanea boomin aie neds $39, 546 | $9, 800 
| See ie ; 4, 400 
ig machines -- - - iy 699 380 
ilators . - - ; as : nari 4 7 270 
Typewriters, manual. _-..........-- ’ ae Sa 3, 144 472 
pewriters, electric. --_-- er 5 : 945 


POE acedess aie Leces 4 oe ders 44, 604 | 15, 052 


\Ir. Rooney. In regard to the general item, “Supplies and materi- 
ils,’ and with regard to the general item of ““Equipment,”’ that is 08 
and 09, we would like to have submitted a statement covering month 
by month during the last fiscal year the expenditures for such purposes, 
together with a breakdown by categories as well as the obligations. 

Mr. Witser. All right, sir; we shall be happy to furnish that infor- 
mation. 

The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Sixes. Not at this time, Mr. Chariman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Covuprrt. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Mr. Roonry. We thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Esters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMIN. 
ISTRATION 

GEORGE F. WILSON, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR PERSONNEL 

ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER, 


Mr. Rooney. The next request for our consideration is that for the 
“Office of the Assistant Controller, Personnel,’’ which is to be found 
beginning at page 358 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
at this point in the record, together with page 359. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Activity: ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES, CENTRAL PROGRAM SERVICES, 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR PERSONNEL, DOMESTIC 
’ In ae 


Permanent salary expense M 

iene sedeaoeamanen en req ul 
Increase or ior b 
decrease 


! 
Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | 
| 
| 


Num-; Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-; Annual | Num- Annua \I 
ber rate ber rate ber rate | ber t : 
| Col 
Office of Assistant Controller mitt 
Assistant Controller , $32, 225 j $47,230 | +2 $15, 005 
Personnel Projects Statf 3, j 78, 760 ; 89,560 | +1 
Executive Office : , TRE 5 192, 820 5 192, 820 
Employment Division 36 202, ( 272, 155 337, 825 | +12 
Compensation Division : 231, 254, 065 254, 065 |. 
Personnel Operations Division : / 485, 883 581, 133 +18 
Foreign Service Institute 25, 2° 180, 473 f 337, 093 +21 
Departmental Training 92, ‘ 92, 895 92, 895 |_-_- 
Total, Assistant Controller for | an Man) 
Personnel ; 238 , 762 1,589,276 | 342 /|1, 932,621 | +54 | +343, 34 The 
: es a Keep 
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\cTIvITY: ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES, CENTRAL PROGRAM SERVICES, 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL—DOMESTIC 


Miscellaneous salary and nonsalary obligations 


Increase or 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 eased 
decrease 


Object classification . a ee . _ 


Man-| 4 mount Man- Amount Man- Amount Man- 


J J d Amount 
years years years years , 


Personal services: 
Part-time employment. : ‘ $670 |_- soins weer 
WAE employment--_--- as ‘ 11, 809 a 4,! . 9,500 (+1.2 | +$15, 000 
lemporary employment ee .6 | 4, 921 3 | 3, { a ae 2, 500 |.- ; 
Overtime and holiday pay 15, 106 i, 3, 000 


Total, personal services-_---. .8 32, 506 6 33, 2.8 , 000 |+1.2 +15, 000 


lravel . | S608 |... 36, 99, 076 +63, 076 
Rents and utility services. __- 7, 656 ; bs 
Printing and reproduc tion ; , 000 +-40, 000 
Other contractual services -- _. : 78, 069 9, 8¢ 210, 964 +91, 074 
Equipment wii a s , 800 A +-67, 800 
Refunds, awards and indemni- 

ties .i0 894 
Taxes and assessments . ie 500 


lotal, nonsalary obligations - 108, 134 F 0, 3 422, ¢ +261, 950 


Grand total obligations-- : 140, 640 93, 3f 70, ¢ +276, 950 


\ir. Roonry. There is a requested increase to the extent of $620,295 
in domestic costs. 

\[r. Wilson, do you have a statement to make with regard to this 
requested increase of $620,295 in the Office of the Assistant Controller 
for Personnel? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


\Ir. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I have an opening statement which 
L could either submit for the record, or preferably read to the com- 
mittee, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, sir; you may read it if that is what you 
prefer to do. 

\lr. Witson. Thank you, sir. 

\ir. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Henderson has 
already commented on the Secretary’s program to improve the ad- 
ministration of the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
The Department’s Office of Personnel has the formidable task of 
keeping day-to-day personnel operations functioning effectively, and 
second, of implementing the Secretary’s personnel directives. Iwould 
like to comment briefly on the second phase of our responsibilities. 


NIFYING AND SIMPLIFYING THE DEPARTMENT S PERSONNEL STRUCTURE 


The Department’s program for building a stronger and more versa- 
tile Foreign Service provides for expansion of the present Foreign 
Service officer corps by the lateral transfer of a substantial number 
of the civil service, Foreign Service Reserve, and Foreign Service Staff 
ae This program, known as the integration program, has had 
and will continue to have a major impact on the responsibilities of 
the Office of Personnel. The integration program requires that the 
Office of Personnel undertake the following actions: 

|. Keep employees fully informed regarding the program. 
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2. Study the officer-type positions in the Department and at posts 


abroad and determine which positions should be staffed by Foreig; 
Service officers and which should continue to be staffed by Foreig, 
Service Staff and civil-service personnel. 

3. Examine departmental, Foreign Service Reserve and Foreig; 
Service Staff officers to determine whether they are qualified for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers. This is a major undertaking 
that involves a careful appraisal of the records of approximately 2,50) 
officers to ascertain their qualifications and suitability for appointment 
as a Foreign Service officer. This appraisal is being made by three- 
man examining panels each of which is chaired by an officer of th 
Office of Personnel. These men have not been relieved of their regula 
responsibilities during their service on the panels. 

The examining process also includes an oral examination, a writt 
examination in the form of an essay, and a physical examination 
The examination program I have described applies to those officers who 
occupy positions that have been designated as Foreign Service offic 
positions. In addition, the Office of Personnel must conduct a simila 
examination program for employees who are serving in positions not 
designated as Foreign Service positions but who apply for examination 

The Department’s best interests require that this program be com- 
pleted promptly. 

1. In consultation with the Civil Service Commission, revise t! 
civil-service qualifications standards for some 1,500 foreign Servic: 
positions in the Department to include a requirement of appropriat: 
overseas experience. 

5. Develop and install improved assignment, rotation, and caree! 
development practices for the expanded Foreign Service Officer Corps 
This problem is exceedingly complex and the ms Ljor burden falls or 
the Office of Personnel. The task involves planning and scheduling 
a worldwide transfer and assignments program to meet the varie 
needs of the Service and at the same time vive due consideration to th 
work interests and preferences of our officers. 

6. Develop and operate a personnel inventory system that will pro- 
vide management with current and accurate data on the skills 1 
quired (positions) and the skills available (employees). Such a systen 
will permit better advance planning in all phases of our personnel ad 
ministration. 

7. Establish a system for projecting the Department’s personn 
needs several years in advance. 

8. Review and adjust the Foreign Service promotion and selection- 
out system to meet the needs of the expanded Foreign Service Office 
Corps. 


IMPROVING THE RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 


A second major goal is to improve the recruitment and selection of 
junior Foreign Service officers. Once the integration program is com- 
pleted, our future needs are best met by maintaining a steady intak 
of the best qualified young Americans at the entrance level. This 
program has three major elements: 

The present 3-day written examination for junior officers is being 
revised so that it can be given in one day and graded more rapidly. 
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fhe oral and physical examinations, previously given in Washington, 
vil be given in the various States or regions. 

The entire recruitment and selection process is being streamlined 
« that successful candidates may be offered appointment without 
indue delay. This will permit the Department to compete with other 
——— on a more favorable basis. 

. Finally, and perhaps most important, the Department must 
deve elop and maintain a vigorous college relations program, thereby 
stablishing direct contact with the principal source of officer material. 
Wee ‘cannot leave to chance the possibility that the best candidates will 
ipply. Rather, we must seek them out through a vigorous and sus- 
ained field recruitment program. 

These improvements can be accomplished under existing legislation. 

In addition, the Department contemplates recommending legislation 
or a Foreign Service scholarship training program so as to further 
strengthen the recruitment of well-qualified and representative young 
\(mericans. 


IDING MORE EQUITABLE CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR PERSONNEI 
SERVICE OVERSEAS 


\ 


‘Ir. Henderson mentioned the importance of providing more equit- 

le conditions of employment for our personnel serving overseas. 
Our needs include provision for leave in the United States after 2 years 
service abroad; assistance in defraying the costs incurred by our per- 
-onnel while assigned abroad in prope ‘rly educating their children; the 
xtension of sals ary differentials to Fore in Service officers and Foreign 
Service Reserve officers serving at hardship posts; more realistic pro- 
vision for official operations allowance; and an adequate medical 
program for dependents of personnel assigned abroad. 

The funds requested for the Office of Personnel provide for the 
vranting of home leave after 2 years’ service abroad—an important 
objective which the Congress recognized enables our Foreign Service 
personnel to renew their ties with the American way of life. 

Secretary Dulles has transmitted to the Congress proposed legisla- 
tion which would authorize some of these new improvements in con- 
ditions of employment. 


PROVIDING MORE ADEQUATE TRAINING 


In granting the appropriations for fiscal year 1955, the Congress 
recognized the importance of training for the personnel who represent 
our Government and perform services abroad for the people of the 
United States. Again this year, the Department is requesting in- 
creased funds to meet our training needs. 

The tools which our people require include 

A high degree of language competence and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the political, economic, and cultural factors of the 
areas in which they serve; 

. Skills in the various specialized aspects of foreign affairs; 

An appreciation for and understanding of the interrelation- 
shies of the political, economic, and military policies that affect 
our foreign policy; and, 
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4. Increased capabilities in the fields of supervision and man- 
agement of the personnel who man the posts. 

This program is based on two premises—first, that to the extent 
practicable, certain training should be provided as close to the job 
site as possible and; second, that the training program must be both 
comprehensive and continuing, beginning with the indoctrination of 
the junior officer and continuing to provide for his training as the 
needs of the Service dictate. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Of the funds requested by the Office of Personnel in the estimate 
for fiscal year 1956, approximately $3.9 million is required to carr 
out the administrative improvement programs established pursuant 
to the directives of the Secretary. Legislative authority presently 
exists for the programs for which these funds are requested. The 
Department contemplates submitting requests for authorizing legis- 
lation for other programs in the amount of $2.5 million making the 
total estimated costs of these administrative improvements approxi- 
mately $6.4 million, exclusive of funds yet to be computed for the 
Foreign Service retirement program. 

The total amount for the Office of Personnel in this estimate is 
$13,531,555 of which $2,402,961 is for domestic expenses and $11,- 
128,594 is for Foreign Service expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilson has really covered the waterfront. He 
has gotten everything well fattened up now. 

My contemplated first question was with regard to page 358, and 
the requested increase of $343,345, but he also covered the Foreign 
Service request, which is set forth on page 380 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert that page into the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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IrsTIFICATION: Activity: CONpUCT OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS 
Wirth FOREIGN COUNTRIES, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Summary of Requirements 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Estimate, 1956 Increase or 
decrease 
Function a a - tigate em es 
Man- Man- | Man- Man- 
Amot ! r j 
years Amount years Amount years Amount years Amount 


nerican personnel: 
Other Government 
igencies ; $194, 566 7 $185, 641 ‘ $185, 641 
Medical and emergency 
issignments - - 3! 261, 734 3 261, 744 282, 408 +3 +$20, 664 
raining assignments __- 56 390, 6% g 518, 723 ( , 347, 520 |+104 28, 797 
Field school directors d 25, 568 5 44, 428 +2 -18, 860 


Potal, American per- | 
sonnel f 846, 9% f 991, 676 26 s +109 i8, 321 
Lapse. : — 14, 066 +2 +14 066 


lerminal leave - . 8, 687 : 92, 226 } , +3 +19, 100 
Pay in excess . : 3, 814 : 5 3, 340 
Allowances - - > ae 44, 760 99, . 54, 670 


Total, personal serv- 
ices 26 925, 617 i , 118, 410 
r expenses: 
ravel, Foreign Service 
Americans -- : 5, 703, 763 5, 193, 428 
Medical expenses , 65S 145, 203 
Post training expenses, 
tuition and _ related 
costs 80, 976 184, 571 
Assessments (FIC A) _- { 1, 927 
Lateral entry (undis- 
tributed by office) - paren 25, 000 


rotal, other expenses om 7 |....--| 5, 560, 129 9, 050, 687 +3, 500, 55 


Grand total- - -- 2, 58 .| 6,668, 539 |_- , 128, 594 +4, 460, 055 


Mr. Roonry. I note that page 380 of the justifications contains a 
requested increase in the amount of $4,460,055, and a total of 114 
additional positions, which would be on top of the 54 additional posi- 
tions requested on page 358. 

There is, insofar as travel allowance is concerned, a requested in- 
crease of $3,218,046, and a request in post and training expenses for 
tuition and related items, which would run the appropriation from the 
anount of $80,976 in the past fiscal year to $407,827 in the current 
fiscal year. 

INCREASE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS PERSONNEL 


Where do we find these ‘‘praise agents’? which we discussed some 
few days ago? 

Are they in this area? 

\r. Witson. The what, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. The “praise agents” who are going to tell everyone 
how good the Foreign Service is. 

Two positions were discussed in re ard to that some few days ago. 

\Ir. Witson. Those two positions, sir, are in my Office. 

\lr. Roonry. Where are they‘ 

Mr. Witson. They are on page 358, sir, where an increase of 2 
positions at $15,005 appear. 

Mr. Roonry. What line is that on? 
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Mr. Wixtson. That is on the top line on page 358, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You have four people in your office? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to increase the number of people iy 
your office to 6, ata cost of $15,005 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The sdidiibinial two requested employees would | 
publicity men; would they not? 

Mr. Witson. Not publicity men, exactly, sir, 

Mr. Rooney. What woul | vourather say? ‘ Public relations men” 

Mr. Wixtson. No, sir; they would be aii to assist me to star! 
generating some favor: Pn information in order to clear up mis. 
understandings in the Foreign Service, and also to try and work w 
some favorable information which could be used in our publie relations 
branch in the Department in order to generate a little favorab| 
publicity. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, these fellows of yours would make w 
the balls and carry them over to the area where we have the 17. 
people. That would be the old McDermott area; would it not? 

Mr. Wiztser. No, sir; that was press, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be the area where you have all of this 
publicity called public affairs? 

Mr. Witson. It would be in the Office of Public Affairs; ves. 

Sir, I am really more interested in getting out the word to our ow 

oy es. There has been quite a bit of misunderstanding out i 
the field as to certain personnel policies. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should there be the slightest misunderstanding 
in the field? Has not the Foreign Service a very attractive publication 
which I enjoy reading every month, entitled “The Foreign Servic 
Journal?”’ 

Mr. Witson. They do have that. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it not carry accurately what is going on back 
here in Washington, with regard to the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Witson. Sir, I think if we could get more of the background 
of why certain decisions were made in the field of personnel actions 
it would be very helpful in taking care of the misunderstandings out 
in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, such information has been published in the 
Foreign Service Journal, the matter of alleged personnel improve- 
ment, the Wriston report, and everything else going on; has it not? 

Mr. Witson. It is so that there have been articles in that journal 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But, that is not enough? 

Mr. Wixson. No, sir. I might say that we are also using th 
Foreign Service Newsletter. Our problem, frankly, is to generat 
the type of material which would be useful and which will, by using 
the rationale as to why certain basic decisions were made 


TRAVEL OF FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. What are the magic figures used to arrive at the 
$3,218,046 amount for travel of Foreign Service, Americans? 

Mr. Witson. That, sir, comprises three main elements: Homé 
leave travel, appointment to posts, and lateral entry travel. It was 
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figured out on the basis of the number of eligibles for home leave, 
the number of new appointments which we are going to have to make 
and, also, the number of lateral entrants which we contemplate 
shipping out in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart with regard to this which we 
may insert in the record? 

Mr. Wruper. A detail of that, Mr. Chairman, is shown on page 
389 of the justifications. 

Mr. Witson. The unit cost would be on page 390, on some of the 
items, Sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was it you said, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. The unit cost of some of these items appears on page 
390 of the justifications. 

Mr. WiLBer. Page 389 shows the number of trips and page 390 
shows the unit cost of each kind of trip. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the charts 
appearing on pages 389 and 390 of the justifications, with regard to 
travel, 

The matters referred to are as follows: ) 


JUSTIFICATION: OFFICE OF PERSONNEL—FOREIGN SERVICE 


Home leave, appointment, separation, transfer, and administrative travel costs 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Increase or decrease 


Type of trip 


Num- Num- 


N - Num 
me 3 Amount Amount s 
) ber her 


ber Amount ber Amount 


me leave 
Combined transfers and 
home leave . 525 $1, 869, 525 , 387, O82, 640 +484 +$1, 695, 452 


Home leave, round trip 183 500, 505 ; 20: 801, 355 +152 +-415, 544 
Subtotal 708 2, 370, 030 53 ata 173) 3, 883, 995 4-636, +2,110, 996 


Appointment, transfer, and sepa- 

ration 
Appointments to post- -- 1, 537, 725 ; 775 1.89 +907, 050 
Lateral entrants travel 000 600 +300 +900, 000 
Post-to-post transfers ; ORS IR7 15, 367 IR7 5, 367 
Separations r S71, 764 571, 764 
Marine guard travel 177, 508 , 508 

Subtotal........- ; 79) 1,712) 3 364 114 +382) +1, 107, 050 


F travel: 
Separations 
Post-to-transfers. 


Subtotal_...- 


Administrative travel: 
Selection boards : i ; 3, 630 
rade conferences _.-_----- + 220 , 220 » 220 
Washington complement | 


travel Doan j 3, 21 3 3, : 3, 210 


PP ig oes Sad ioe bial 8, 525 7 ; 7 18, 065 


ee he 2 5, 703, 762 5, 193, 42 8, 411,474, +1, 018) +3, 218, 046 


the 


ome 
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JUSTIFICATION: OFFICE OF PERSONNEL—FOREIGN SERVICE 7 
Unit costs used to compute travel estimates to 


— mii ~ \ 
Actual, 1954 | 1955 and 10% oe 
crip 


neice a 
Combined transfers and home leave-.-. $3, 561 fair’ 
Home leave, round trip 2, 735 \ 
Appointments to post ee 2, 586 
Lateral entrants travel Le 

Post-to-post transfers 2, 924 
Separations ; j 1, 839 
Marine Guard travel : 446 
Selection board : 1, 363 
Trade conferences Ha th ll 306 
Washington complement travel 1, 070 


quil 


rhe cost factors shown under fiscal year 1954 represent actual obligations for travel and shipment of effect 
for all Foreign Service personnel. The fiscal year 1955 and 1956 cost factors are based on 1954 expe 
except that the shipment of effects portion has been reduced by 5 percent to reflect an anticipated savings 
$117,000 resulting from the storage of effects program. 


T 
ECONOMIC REPORTING AND TRADE COMMISSIONERS ‘| 
W1U 
adn 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us at this poimt the amount which is 
WOU 


n 
included in this budget for additional economic reporting and trad 
commissioners? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; that is not in my portion oi the presentation 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us an approximate amount? Is any of 
that information here? 

Mr. Wiiper. Some oi it is there, Mr. Chairman, but I do n 
believe we have a specific figure on it outlined in the justifications. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert that information at this point 


- 


in the record 
Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


The estimate for the Office of Personnel ineludes increases on account 
additional Foreign Service American personnel requested for economic reporting 
activities as follows: 

1. Appointment travel (unit cost of $2,525 
rade commissioners, 36 positions $90, 900 
Econoniic reporting, 81 positions 
Subtotal, appointment travel 
2 Medical expense Ss (unit cost $46.50 
Trade commissioners, 36 positions 
Economic reporting, 81 positions 3, 766 
Subtotal, medical costs 
3. Salaries, assignment to medical, emergency complement (unit cost 1 
year at $6,888 for each 70 positions 
rade commissioners, 0.5 man-years 


Economic reporting, 1.2 man-years 
Subtotal 
Total trade commissioners . -- 96,018 


Total economic reporting anete pidepete ate ieee 216, 557 


Grand total_- is — 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 
NEED FOR INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Sikes. I have been interested in the questions which the chau- 
1] 


man has been asking about the amount of increase in money that you 


are requesting for fiscal year 1956. 
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This is a very large increase, and it is one which is difficult for me 
to comprehend a need for without more information. 

No one of us wants to see the work of this important Department 
crippled, but at the same time we must assume that you operated 
fairly successfully in the last 2 years on much less money. 

Now, tell me in general terms as what is going on which will re- 
quire this very large increase? 

Are you expanding all over the lot, or does this represent locally 
enlarged activities? 

\ir. Witson. No, sir, Mr. Sikes. The increase is primarily on the 
basis of taking a capital investment, which is our people, and applying 
certain Maintenance and repairs, if you will, to that capital investment; 


WRISTON REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Secretary convened the Wriston committee in May of 1954, 
with the intention that they would look over our personnel and our 
administrative operations and recommend to him certain facets which 
would improve the ability of the Department of State to do its job, 
realizing full well that the people were the thing which constituted 
our capital investment. 

Imple menting the recommendations of the Wriston committee, 
necessitates exp: yanding the number of people in the Office of Personne J 
because we are carrying on our day-to-day operations, and at the 
same time doing the necessary advanced planning promulgating 
policy and implementing the polic; y, so that we can shift to the new 
program without handics pping the Department of State or the 
Government of the United States through an inability to accomplish 
our mission. 

\lr. Srkes. Does that mean replacing the s same type of personnel 
who were terminated a year or two years ago? 

\lr. Witson. No, sir. 

\fr. Stxkes. Does it mean bringing the same type of people back in 
with new titles? 

\lr. Witson. No, sir; it does not. 

\lr. Stkes. Does it mean new jobs which you have created? 

\lr. Wiison. It will mean new jobs in the Office of Personnel; yes, 
si’ 

The Wriston committee program itself did not envisage the addition 
of new people; it did envision tightening up the administration, and in 
fect giving them additional training in order to make the people 
whom we have on board more effective. 

\Ir. Stkes. If the people that you have on board are more effective, 
why do you need ne Ww people? 

\Ir. Winson. Sir? 

Mr. Stkes. If the people you have on board are more effective as a 
result of the training program, why do you now need more people? 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Witson. Well, in the Office of Personnel, sir, the paperwork 
lor Foreign Service officers is considerably more than it is in the case 
of civil-serviee personnel. For example, on the civil-service 
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side, you have the Civil Service Commission which lays down and 
promulgates policy. 

On the Foreign Service personnel system the Department of State is, 
in fact, the Civil Service Commission for the Foreign Service. 

J think it is understandable that where we are ‘transferring people, 
where we are sending their effects, where we have responsibility for 
travel of dependents, where we have medical responsibilities for our 
officers, where we have housing problems and so forth, that it does 
take a greater number of people to administer that program than jt 
does where your people are hired in, say, Washington, D. C., and 
spend the next 25 or possibly 30 years in the same city. 

Mr. Sixes. You want more people. What else do you want that 
is going to make up this large increase? Is it due to more travel? 

Mr. Witson, Y es, Sir; that would be one item. 

Mr. Stxes. What Is there now which differs from travel require. 
ments in prior years? You have had in the past personnel doing 
substantially the same work. Is it that more people simply mean 
more travel? Is that where you get your increase, or does it mean 
more travel per person? 


HOME-LEAVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wixison. Well, that is part of the story, sir. Actually at the 
present time the Department of State is operating on a home-leave 
program, which gives home leave to people at hardship posts, after 
2 years; which gives home leave to people at nonhardship posts at 
years, and which gives those appointees in classifications FSS-12 and 
FSS-13 home leave after 2 years of foreign service. 

Mr. Stxes. You have been doing that all along; have you not? 

Mr. Wiitson. No; it has not been quite on that basis, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You have been doing it for the last 2 years or so; hav 
you not? 

Mr. Wiuson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. What is different about this program which is going to 
cost so much more money? 

Mr. WILSON. We are asking in this request for sufficient mone’ 
to fund a 2-year home-leave program, and that does mean an incre: 
in funds. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not mean you are requesting funds for a 2-ye: 
program instead of 1 year? 

Mr. Witson. No; we are asking for seme travel money so thi! 
we can bring everyone home on home leave after 2 years. 

Mr. Stxes. You bave not been doing that heretofore? 

Mr. Witson. We have not; no, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What percentage of them do not get to come hon 
under the old program? Only those who were entitled to home leav 
after 3 vears? Were they the only ones affected? 

Mr. Witson. That is right; it would mean picking up those peopl! 
who did not have eligibility under the 3-year rule, but who, i: we ge' 
the funds now for the 2-year home-leave program, will have alread) 
acquired eligibility. 

Mr. Sixes. You are going to give everyone home leave after 2 yeals 
of service under this program? 
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Mr. Witson. That is right. So, that does substantially increase 
the number of eligibles for home leave, and it does increase the cost of 
travel. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that a result of the request of the people themselves 
who are in the Foreign Service, or is it solely the recommendation of 
the Wriston committee? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; although they recognized what the problem 
was 

One of the problems which we have been facing in the field of morale 
is the problem of people feeling that they were guaranteed home leave 
after 2 years, and it has affected morale when we had to go to a 3-year 
home-leave program. 

Mr. Srtkes. Does this mean that you will seek to go to a 1-year 
home-leave program in another year or so for people in hardship 
posts? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Witser. The Basic Foreign Service Act provides for the 2-year 
home-leave program, and we have been unable to implement it. 

Now, we are attempting to follow the Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that where all of the extra travel cost comes from? 

Mr. Wixson. No, sir. 

Before we leave that point, I might say, sir, that most of the other 
agencies who have personnel overseas are giving their people home 
leave after 2 years, and it puts us in a position where they see per- 
sonnel from other agencies coming home after 2 years, and our people 
are having to stay there for 3 years. 


LATERAL ENTRANCE TRAVEL 


The other large item on travel is the lateral entrance travel. That 
amounts to a total of $1,200,000, and that is to finance the travel for 
some 400 new appointees—new integrated officers—going out into the 
field. It is primarily for the travel of things, rather than bodies. 


MODES OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Stkes. How does your personnel travel? By what means? 
Air or ship? 

Mr. Wiison. Both, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there no policy in that regard? Do you determine 
how they are to travel, or do they have the choice? 

Suppose, you have a man who is going to Paris to work there. Who 
determines whether he shall travel to Paris by air or ship? 

lr. Wirson. That would be worked out, sir, by the people in my 

organization. It would depend, to some extent, on the circumstances, 
relative costs, the need to have him there within a certain period of 
time, the number of dependents that travel with him, and the amount 
of his effects. 

Mr. Wixeer. If it is a trip where he has to take his household 
goods, it is much cheaper by ship. 

Mr. Sikes. Does he go by commercial line, or by Government ship 
service, if he travels by ship? 

Mr. Winson. He would go commercially, sil 





Mr. Srxus. Is there any reason why he could not travel by Govern- 
ment ship? It would cost much less money; would it not? I am 
seeking information only. [I don’t know whether or not it is practical 

Mr. Witson. We would have to reimburse whoever transported 
him, whether he went by MATS or by any other carrier. 

Mr. Sixes. Reimbursement costs would be considerably less if 
Government ships were used, and the benefits all would accrue to the 
Government. 

Mr. Wixtper. Mr. Sikes, that has not been the practice. For 
instance, when we use MATS we have to pay them the commercial 
rates, and I am quite sure it would be the same way by surface 
transport. 

Mr. Sixes. I would not think there would be many occasions when 
present-day activities require that a person be sent by air. Most of 
them have time to go by ship if savings could be made. 

Mr. Wiuson. In that, actually, we encourage them to go by air in 
order to cut down on the time which it takes to get them there to 
report. The major factor involved is whether or not you are trans- 
porting household goods. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there anything in the law which says you must use 
the commercial transportation rather than Government facilities, 
if it is going to be less economical to do so? Have you ever explored 
the possibilities? 

Mr. WixsBeEr. I am not sure that we have completely. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, will you not look into the possibility anc 
this committee a report on it? 

Mr. Wixizer. We would be glad to do so, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It would be interesting to know what you learn about it 

Mr. Henperson. May I say something? 

Mr. Sixes. Surely. 

Mr. Henperson. In many parts of the world, at least, those parts 
with which I am acquainted, there is no Government facility. 

Mr. Sikes. In some parts of the world there are no Government 
facilities, and | recognize that. 

Mr. Henperson. There are no facilities except, perhaps, MATS, 
and MATS does not, as I understand it, look with favor upon civil 
travel by MATS, and if any member of our service travels by MATS 
the cost 1s precisely the same as using other transportation, and | 
think it is even higher, if L am not mistaken, than by traveling « 
mercially. 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps Uncle Sam would be 
take into consideration the cost of airline subsidi 

Mr. Sikus. That is right. 

Mr. Winer. There is a hint in the Maritime Act which req 
thai we use American bottoms. I do net know that it says ‘“com- 
mercial,”’ necessarily, hut I do not believe that it does, although the 
implication would be that, and we have to conform to the use of 
American ships. 

Mr. Sikes. It would seem to me that when you are asking thus 
committee for a great deal more money for travel, that you would ex- 
plore all the possibilities of holding down those travel costs, and cer- 
tainly the Government ships are not inferior facilities; they are first- 
class facilities. 
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\lr. HENDERSON. Whereas, today, as between ship and air, for the 
most part it has been proven, I believe, to be more economical for 
people to go by air than by sea, unless there is a great deal of baggage 
to be carried, 

fhe following information was later supplied :) 


Devartment is not aware of any law which directs the Department to 
send its personnel overseas via military facilities or commercial facilities. Section 
\01 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, however, requires State Department 
personnel and their dependents to travel and ship their effects via American-flag 
vessels Whenever such facilities are operated. 

\ circular issued by the Departments of the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy 
\FR 76-15, AR 96-25, OPNAYV 4630.12 dated September 8, 1953) sets forth the 

ponsibilities and policies for the movement of traffic on MATS scheduled 
aircraft. Department of the Navy instruction No. 4621-3 sets forth policy 

rning transportation of passengers aboard vessels of Military Sea Transporta- 
yn Service, 

It will be noted from these documents that in each instance space on MATS 
and MSTS is primarily for the use of the Defense Establishment, and if any space 
is not required by that agency, it may be sold to other persons, 

The Air Force regulations provide ‘‘As a matter of general policy, the aviation 
rganizations of the armed services will not be placed in a position of competing 
with United States commercial air transportation.”’ In the past, when we have 
endeavored to reserve accommodations via MATS for our personnel, it has always 
been mandatory that we certify that the traffic could not be handled by United 
tates civil air carriers. 

The same situation applies as far as travel on military vessels is concerned, 
Here again, our personnel may travel only on a space-available basis. That means 
that we may secure reservations if there is any space available after military 

lirements are taken care of. Past experience has shown that confirmation of 
eservations are not obtainable until practically the last minute and it is therefore 
ossible to plan travel arrangements with any degree of regularity. 

lhe cost of travel via MATS is comparable to that via commercial service. 
The cost of travel via MSTS is generally lower than via commerical vessels, even 
though in addition to fare personnel are obliged to pay $1.50 subsistence charges 
per day. 

The Navy Department for the past 2 years has had contracts with both the 
‘nited States Lines and the American Export Lines for transporting the wives and 
thildren of Navy personnel to and from Europe, since their transport facilities 
have not been adequate to handle this traffic. It therefore appears that we would 
have little or no opportunity of booking our personnel via MSTS, 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


\Ir. Stxes. Will you please tell me if there are other factors which 
eter into these higher costs than the ones which you have discussed, 
travel and additional personnel? 

lr. Wrtson. Yes, sir; there is the training program, sir. 

\[r. Stkus. At what stage is the training program now? Is it in 
full operation? 

\lr. Witson. The training program is in full operation, consistent 
with the funds which we have received from Congress for fiscal year 
1955; yes, sir. 

\lr. Stkes. Do you expect to implement it in this program, or to 
ontinue it on the same level? 

\Ir. Winson. No, sir; we expect to expand it. We have requested 
an increase of $1.5 million, sir, for the training program. 

\[r. Stxes. Is there anything else? 

\fr. Witson. I believe those are the major items, sir, which are in 
our budget. 

_ Mr. Srxes. How long has the training program on the present 
basis now been in operation? 
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Mr. Witson. Well, the Foreign Service Institute was established 
in 1946, and last year we obtained an increase in our training program 
of $300,000 over the amount of money which had been made available 
in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean you are beefing-up the program. Is it 
more comprehensive program than you had heretofore? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir; it is much more extensive, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the new program been in operation long enough 
for you to give the committee any real information about its opera- 
tions? 

Mr. Wiuson. Well, yes, sir; I think we can point with pride to the 
accomplishments which have been made so far. 

Mr. Stxes. What are some of the accomplishments? 

Mr. Witson. We have reinstituted the intermediate officers’ train- 
ing course; we have expanded the language and area training program: 
we have initiated several technical courses, such as budget and finance, 
consular activities, as well as personnel, and things of that nature, 
which will give our technical and our operational people better know- 
how in accomplishing their job. 

We are in the process, as of this moment, of setting up a new lan- 
guage training center at Taipeh, and the director of that field school 
has arrived. We have already selected the students to pursue the 
course. They are either on the ground or approaching Taipeh nov. 

So the course can actively be commenced there within the next 
35 to 40 days. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you utilize the facilities of the military service 
language schools? 

Mr. Witson. At Monterey, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

Mr. Wizson. Well, it is out in California, and most of our people 
come here to Washington for home leave, consultation, and things of 
that nature. The Foreign Service Institute, by law, is authorized to 
perform necessary training functions in foreign affairs for the Gov- 
ernment. That being the case, we actually provide language training 
for certain persons of the military and other governme ntal agencies in 
the area of Washington. We would not save anything, as we see it, 
by going out to Monterey, because of the travel costs involved, and 
the per diem. 

We are of the belief that it would probably be more expensive if we 
used Monterey than by using our own facilities which are set up for 
other things, including language and area training, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ALLOWANCES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to “transportation of things,” I find this 
language in last year’s report of this committee, written by Mr. 
Clevenger, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio: 


For transportation of things, the committee recommends a maximum of $2.3 
million, which is a reduction of $146,103 below the budget estimate. 

The Department reported that a substartiel reduction had been made in the 
allowances on the weight of personal effects that Foreign Service personnel ca! 
ship at Government expense. Some of the allowances still appear overly generous 
and in need of further reduction. In those instances where furnished living 
quarters are provided to the employee, the allowance for personal effects should be 
correspondingly reduced. 
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| notice page 19 of the justifications wherein you set forth as the 
1955 estimate of appropriations, not the amount of $2.3 million, but 
the amount of $560,383, which you now propose to increase by 
§1.179,057 to the amount of $3,739,440. 

What is the explanation of this in view of the fact that the Senate 
report and the Senate action did not controvert the paragraph which 
[ have just read from the House committee report? 

Mr. Witson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we have looked at 

maximum allowance for personnel and we have issued adjust- 
ments. For example, under the old authorization, emplovees making 
$10,800 and over, were allowed a maximum of 24,000 pounds, and 
that has been reduced to 18,000 pounds. When you get down to the 
lowest level, the old maximum was 11,400 pounds, and it is now down 
to 7.000 pounds. 

So, we have actively taken steps to reduce the maximum weight. 

I might also point out, sir, that there has been an estimated savings 
for fiseal year 1955 of some $62,584 due to the authorization which 
Congress gave us for the storage of effects. 

I ingy that the primary reason for the increase is due to two 
things: (1) If I am not mistaken, freight rates have gone up, and | 
on our os ii travel the bulk of the money there is for things ri sthier r 
than people. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to the entire appropriation for trans- 
portation of things, regarding which Mr. Clevenger sat down and 
wrote a report in which he said that the committee recommended 
maximum of $2.3 million. 

Now, you come along and tell us that you are using $2,560,383, or 
a quarter of a million dollars over and above the amount which 

Mr. Clevenger said was the most you were to use and which decision 
on the part of Mr. Clevenger and the committee was not controverted 
in the other body. 

Mr. Wiison. The only explanation I can give of it, sir, is that 
freight rates have gone up. 

My figures for 1955 show $2,027,000 for transportation of things 
for fiscal year 1955. For our budget for 1956, as I say, the big problem 
is the rotation travel, and the increase is primarily concerned with 
the transportation of things. 

Mr. Roonry. To put it another way: What is the sense of Mr. 
Clevenger and the members of this committee going into a subject 
such as this and arriving at a conclusion that the maximum amount 
should be $2.3 million, which action was not contested in the other 
body, this being the only language in the two reports in regard to 
this item, and then having you use one-quarter of a million dollars 
in excess of that amount? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, my records indicate that for fis 
vear 1955 our expenditure for “things”? will be $2,027,000, which 
| believe is lower 

Roonry. Where do you have this figure of $2,560,000? 

Mr. WILBER. That also covers the transportation of supplies and 
equipment, Mr. Chairman, and those two figures added together 
would produce the $2,560,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What difference would that make, Mr. Wilber? 
This applies to the entire item ‘transportation of things,’’ wherein 
there was a request in the amount of $2,446,103 and the House com- 
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mittee cut it by $146,103, which gave you a total at that time of $2.3 
million. 

Mr. Wiiser. The explanation for that, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
have had to provide $300,000 tor the transportation of household 
goods under the integration program, which was not contemplated 
at the time we were before the committee last year 

Mr. Rooney. Was this matter taken up with Mr. Clevenger, or 
with anyone on the committee? Iam sure it was not taken up with 
me. 

Mr. Wiiser. No; I amsure it was not. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, then, what is the sense in writing these reports, 
and arriving at conclusions if no one is going to pay any attention to 
them? Who authorized you to spend § $300 000? 

Mr. Wizser. We have several items, Mr. Chairman, under the 
integration program where we had to rearrange our financing with 
the Department entirely, and this was one of those items. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you did not rearrange this in such a way that 
the taxpayers saved any money, which was Mr. Clevenger’s intent at 
the time; is that correct? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, except for this new item which was 
introduced under the integration program. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that taken up with Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Wiser. I really cannot tell you whether or not the detailed 
items were, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. I would assume, if it had been taken up with Mr, 
Clevenger, that the minority would have been consulted in regard to 
that, and I am sure I have never heard of the subject in the past year, 

Mr. Wiser. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I doubt, however, that this was 
taken up, and I am sure it was an oversight, and that we did not 
consult with the chairman before we proceeded to commit these 
funds, and we are sorry that that happened. 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, I should say that in the letter from 
the Secretary 

Mr. Roonsy. You know, I think the best way to handle reckless 
situations such as this is to return to the practice of breaking down 
“Salaries and expenses, State Department,’ and earmarking each 
item. I have been seriously considering this as far as I am concerned, 
as a member of the committee. Perhaps Salaries and expenses 
should be broken down into categories. This buckshot appropriation 
where you get, say, $85 million, permits you to switch it around and 
to do exactly what, after having had a hearing up here, it appears 
you should not do. 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Chairman, I find, by referring to the letter from 
the Secretary— 

Mr. Rooney. And, if I may continue: It may very well be that you 
did the only thing which you should have done under the circum- 
stances, but to do it without consulting the Congress in regard to it 
is in my mind the point at issue. 

Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, I do find upon reflection that the 
letter, addressed by the Secretary to the chairman of the two com- 
mittees, and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, last September, 
contained an outline of these extra costs which we ‘faced, and the plan 
for financing them within the existing funds. 
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However, I do not believe there was any personal consultation on it. 

\ir. Roonry. What was the situation in regard to this jump from 
§2.3 million, which Mr. Clevenger says was the maximum to be used 
in the current year, to $3.7 million? 

\ir. Witson. Well, that is primarily incurred, sir, by the so-called 
rotation travel, and that expense is almost solely made up of ‘‘Trans- 
portation of things.”’ 

Mr. Roonry. I would expect that it would; that is what it is 
entitled: ““Transportation of things.” 

ls there any further explanation? 

\ir. Witson. Yes, sir; I might go on to explain how this rotation 
travel works out. : 


WEIGHT ALLOWANCES 


\Ir. Rooney. Before you do that, will you tell us with regard to 
“Transportation of household equipment” how the formula used by 
the Department compares with the formula used by the military? 

Mr. Witson. I will have to supply that information for the record, 
sir; | do not have it. 

\ir. Witper. Mr. Chairman, our allowances are considerably less 
than those for the military or, at least, they were the last time we 
checked on them. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that true in regard to this particular matter? 

Mr. WitpEr. Yes, sir; for the transportation of household goods. 

\lr. Rooney. Suppose we insert that information into the record 
at this point. 

\Ir. Witper. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Foreign Service weight allowances (gross weight) 


| 


| When freight charges assessed by weight When freight charges assessed by volume 
| 


1 

: | , : | r : 

| When family au- | When no family au- When family au- | When no family au- 
Group salary | thorized to travel | thorized to travel thorized to travel | thorized to travel 


| | | 
Kilo- | p s Kilo- | Cubic ., Cubic | Cubic Cubic 
grams Pounds or grams | feet meters feet oF meters 


| 
Pounds or 


1. $10,800 and over-_..| 18, 000 | 8,165 | 11,000 4, 990 ; : 1, 100 31 


2. $7,240 to $10,799. - 16, 000 7, 258 10, 000 | 4, 536 | , 600 | 5 | 1, 000 28 
3. $4,880 to $7,239-- 13,500 | 6,124| 9,000 4, 079 | ; 38 | 900 | 25 
4, $3,600 to $4,879_-- 10,000 | 4,536] 7,000 3, 175 , 2 700 20 
5. Below $3,600--- 7, 000 3,175 | 4, 000 1,814 ‘ 400 | ll 
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Vilitary service weight allowances (net weight) 


SERVICE AND GRADE! hr 





ral 
Temporary | Permanent me 
Army, Air Force, and Navy, Coast Guard, and Public Health change of | chal 
Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey Service on a ILM 
: weight weight 
allowance | allow 
= en 
General and gener of the Admiral $2,000 4 00 ro 
Army - 
Lieutenant genera Vice admiral 1, 500 18, OM po: 
Major general ___- Rear admiral (upper half Surgeon general, 1, 000 14, 50K lao 
deputy surgeon © © 
general, and on 
assistant sur- 
. geon general WO 
(major general 
grade). 
Brigadier general Rear admiral (lower half Assistant srugeon 1, 000 12 
and Commodore. general (briga- 
dier general 
grade). 
Colonel Captain : Director SOO 1, (uN 
Lieutenant colonel Commander Senior grade SOO 
Major and warrant officer | Lieutenant commander and Full grade 800 9, 50 pe 
(W-4 pay grade). warrant officer (W-4 pay 
LT ude 
Captain and warrant officer Lieutenant and warrant Senior assistant 600 . 
(W-3 pay grad officer (W-3 pay grade 
Ist lieutenant, contract sur- | Lieutenant (junior grade Assistant 600 7, 50 oT" 
geon warrant oflicer (W-2 ind warrant officer (W-2 
pay grade pay grade 
2d lieutenant, officer grad- | Ensign, officer graduate of | Junior assistant 600 7 
uate of U. S. Military I S. Naval Academy, 
Academy, and _ warrant officer graduate of the in 
officer (W-1 pay grade Coast Guard Academy, 
ind warrant officer (W-1 
ry ’ ole 
Enlisted personne] Enlisted personne] 
E-7 E-7 400) 
E-6 E-6 400 
BF R- 400 
E-4 (with 7 or more years K-4 (with 7 or more 400 
vie years service). 
E-4 (with less than 7 E-4 (with less than 7 400 
ve eT VICE \ T eT Vice 
Aviation cadet Aviation cadet 400 
Members of ri ve components of the servic concerned nd officers holding tem? 7‘ — ql 
¢ ymmponents of the service cerned, an fticers holding temporary comn 
in the Army and Air Force of the United States are entitled to weight allowances for corresponding relat 54 
rades listed. The weight allowance of an individual is based upon his grade or rating at the tims 
detachment from the last duty station al 


S 722, Department of Deft Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 458 83d Cong.) limits m« VW 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps in pay grades O-7 and O-8 to a maximum net w t 





of 11,000 pounds of household goods in any one shipment chargeable to funds appropriated in that 
with the proviso that such limitations shall not be applicable in the case of members transferred t 
serving in stations outside the continental United States or in Alaska under orders relieving then 
3 duty stat hin the United States prior to July 10, 1952 and who are returned to the United States in 
under orders relieving them from a duty station beyond the United States or in Alaska on or after July 
1, 1953. Unk extended by subsequent statutes, the above quoted statute expires at 2400 on June 3 fo 
195 

ixception to this limitation may be authorized by the respective Secretaries for the Chiefs of Stafl 0] 
U.S. Air Force and Army, and Chief of Naval Operations in such additional amounts, not exceedit ) 
pound s they may consider appropriate. (Effective July 1, 1954. 


Mr. Stxres. Do you have a weight allowance? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know what it is? 

Mr. Wieser. I do not know offhand, Mr. Sikes, but I know by 
comparable grades that our allowances the last time we checked them 
were considerably less. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Wilson. 


ROTATION TRAVEL 


Mr. Witson. On this $1.2 million, it is occasioned by our rotation 
travel and the way it works is as follows: 


If vou have individuals at posts A, B, and Washington, when you 
bring the individual from post A to Washington and move the inte- 
grated officer from Washington to post A, you have then the move- 

nent of 2 families, which would be normal, but you also have the 
movement of 2 household effects which is abnorm: ul. 

Normally, when an individual moves from post A to post B, he is 
entitled to home leave and he and his family, come home and then 
«0 to their new post. However, their effects are moved directly from 
post A to post B. In the case of rotation travel you have an extra 
lee on the movement of effects. That is quite a costly move, but 
once that movement is over, we hope that the transportation of things 
would taper off in the future. 

Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 


TRAINING 


Mr. Couprert. How much is in the current budget for training 
personnel—the overall total for this year? 

Mr. Witson. $1,083,000. 

Mr. Coupgert. That includes the institute and departmental pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. What is the total for all those purposes included 
in the present budget request? 

Mr. Witson. That amounts to $2,568,539. 

Mr. Coupert. What percentage of increase would that be? 

Mr. Witson. About 150 percent, si 


PERSONNEIT INCREASES ATTRIBUTED TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE WRISTON REPORT 


Mr. Couprert. Now, the increased personnel which vou are re- 
questing in the table on page 358 of the justifications which involves 
54 persons, do I correctly conclude from your prior testimony that 
all that personrel increase is attributable to recommendations of the 
Wriston report? 

Mr. Wirson. In essence; yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. Well, would you say that the entire $8 million plus 
increase requested for the entire ch ‘partment for salaries and expenses 
for next year, over the current year, is likewise attributable to the rec- 
ommendations of the Wriston re pent ? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; about $6.4 million would be. 

lam sorry, that figure should be $3.9 million instead of $6.4 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 


HOME LEAVE 


Bow. Mr. Wilson, you have said that it has been the policy to 
home leave sng 2 years. 

= not want to leave the impression in the record that that 

has been carries 1 out; do you? 

Witson. No, sir 

Bow. I think it would be interesting, Mr. Wilson, if you could 

for the record the facts as to the number of Vears people have 
ined on posts. I believe I was told one time that we have one 
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foreign service officer who has not been home for 19 years; 
correct? 

Mr. Witson. I will have to check the record on that. I know that 
there is one officer who has not had an assignment in the United 
States for a considerable period of years, but I do not think—well. ] 
know, he has not been denied the right of coming home, or the priv- 


is that 


ilege of home leave. 
Mr. Bow. In other 
Mr. Rooney. 
Mr. WILSON. 


Mr. Bow. If they 


words, he may have turned it down. 
Some of them do not want to come home. 
That is what I say. 

do not want to return home, I think they should 


be compelled to re turn, whether they want to or not. 

1 think it would be interesting to have that information for the 

record, as to the length of time these people have been away. 
(The information requested i is as follows:) 


Table showing length of service abroad since period of home leave, as of 
Dec. 31, 196: 


Number of 
employees 


Number of years: 
Over 11 years._---- 
10 to 11 years......- 
9 to 10 years----- 
8 to 9 years 
7 to 8 years- ’ 
S607 SOOM. ....<..-- 8 


Number of years: 
5 to 6 years 
4 to 5 years 
3 to 4 years 
2 to 3 vears 


20-2 GGT cs... Sane eese 


Less than 1 year 


Number of 
employees 


NotEe.—The employee with 19 years of continuous overseas service referred to in the testimony returned 


to the United States on home leave in 1953. 


Analysis of FSO’s showing number of years abroad since last departmental to 


(Tour is defined as an uninterrupted period in the Department of 2 years o1 more 


Number of 

Foreign 

Service 

Number of years: officers 
PRON Foose mens 225 
NNR ae ie Sasi os eet 78 

2 00 5.c5 noo ae 117 
Bae 4. 3 ts 80 
S10-D..-~« : ; il” 
5 to 6__ . : = 94 
Bi 6 cna 59 
7 to 8- 134 
a : 82 
9 to 10__- 7 cha: 36 
10 to 28 
11 to 8 
12 to 20 
13 to 13 
14 to 14 
15 to 19 
16 to 
17 to 
18 to 19__ Ba 
1D to 20.......- 
SOM Si... 


' Does not include FSO’s in training since training 


eae feces fem fh feet fe 
“10 Cre Whe 

ee woo ee 
Pe es + 4 


oo 





Number of years—Continued 
21 to 
22 to 
23 to 
24 to 
25 to 
26 to 2 
2i to 4 
28 to 2 
29 to 
30 to : 
31 to 
32 to 
33 to é 
34 to 
35 to 36_ 
36 to < 
37 to: Sa fai 
Assigned to the ‘Bas nt_ 


Total 


assignments do not cover a 2-year period. 


Service 
offi 
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r. Bow. As I understand it, under this plan they come home and 
perform duty in the United States. 

In other words, does not the Wriston report contemplate the as- 
signment of people i in the Department here in Washington? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; but you are talking about two different 

things, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. ‘Bow. W ell, let us clear that up. 

Mr. Witson. The Wriston Committee advocated a rotation pro- 
eram and suggested that within a 10-year period of an officer's service, 
approximately 40 percent should be served in the United States. 
Now, the home leave, to some degree, affects that, but our proposal 
and the provision laid down by the law provides that home leave be 
given to everyone every 2 years, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 
It is true that when we assign someone to Washington, we would 
bring him home on home leave transfer orders, but the two are actually 
different theories, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Does this report, requiring 40 percent of the time to be 
spent in Washington, increase the amount of your travel allowance? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; I do not believe so, because they are entitled 
to home leave every 2 years, or as soon thereafter as practicable. So, 
the assignment to Washington would not increase your travel costs, 
but it will increase the level of “T ransportation of things,” but that 
would be the only increase, sir. 

Mr. Wiiser. Actually, it might serve in the long run to reduce 
the home-leave requirement a little bit. 

Mr. Bow. They would be coming back to assignments here in the 
United States? 

Mr. WiLBeEr. Yes, sir. 


COST OF IMPLEMENTING WRISTON REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 


\lr. Bow. If the other recommendations for new legislation to im- 
pleme nt the Wriston report were to be adopted, how much will they 


*. Witper. $2.5 million. 
. Bow. They would cost an additional $2.5 million? 
. Wiper. Yes, sir. 
.. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Mr. W ilson, for your presentation here today. 
Mr. Wison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 


WITNESS 
EDWARD WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Wilber, do you have a statement in regard to the 
language changes? 
REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiiper. Mr. Chairman, the first language change is on the 
second page of the committee print. It refers to the authority to 
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purchase not to exceed four passenger-carrying vehicles for replacemen 
only. 
Mr. Bow. What is that for, Mr. Wilber? 


Mr. Wirser. The replacement of four cars, domestic. 
ABSORBTION OF EXCHANGE LOSSES OR GAINS BY TREASURY 


The next change, Mr. Chairman, is on page 3, because of ne 
legislation which provides bine at the Treasury shall absorb, by exchange 
rate, any exchange losses or gains. 

We have deleted that provision. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PROPERTIES AND PAYMENTS 
OF LEASEHOLDS 


The next change appears on page 4 in the print, and refers to the 
construction of Government-owned properties, which takes th: 
authority away from salaries and expenses for minor construction, 
and also provides for a clarification of the period for the payments of 
leaseholds. Prior to this time S. and E. has had the authority to pay 
for leaseholds for periods not exceeding 10 years. The FBO appro- 
priation, as you know, provides for payment of leaseholds of 10 
years duration or longer. 

This language is to make very clear that S. and E. pays under 16) 
years and FBO over 10 years. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that language going to cost us? 

Mr. Witser. That does not cost anything additional, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total amount? 

Mr. Witser. The total amount is exactly the same; it is merely 
a clarification of the language to pinpoint the responsibility. 


ELIMINATION OF TRANSFER PROVISION 


The next change is a technical one to eliminate the transfer pro- 
vision contained in last year’s appropriation. 


REPLACEMENT OF 15 PASSENGER CARS OVERSEAS 


At the botton of page 4 we provide for the replacement of 15 cars, 
at not to exceed $3,600 each. Those cars are for chiefs of missions in 
the field. All of those, Mr. Chairman, exceed the 6-year life, or 
60,000-mile minimum limitation required for replacement. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the amount which was in the bill last year? 
In other words, was the figure $3,600, Mr. Wilber, on those cars at 
the bottom of page 4, or was it $3,000? 

Mr. Wivzer. No, sir; I believe it was $3,600, Mr. Chairman. It 
is not a change in print, which leads me to think that. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, it would appear on the face of it that it was just 
the same as last year. 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you get around section 1301, chapter 15, 
the general provision for departments, agencies and others, of Publi 
Law 663 of the 83d Congress, which says: 
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otwithstanding any limitation on cost of passenger motor vehicles carrie 
1955 appropriation acts, not more than $3,000 may be luring the 
t fiscal year for any such vehicle 


expended 


Mr. Wiper. Mr. Chairman, I am not completely sure about that, 
but 1 think that this is not permanent legislation. I believe that is 
for the current year only, Mr. Chairman. 

\Mr. Rooney. This is for 1955, as set forth in Public Law 663. 

Mir. WitBer. Yes, sir. It would not change our specific appropria- 
tion language, however, which will remain the same unless such 
provision is reenacted. 

\Mir. Rooney. Well, we shall check that. 





Monpay, Frepruary 14, 1955 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
SERVICE 
WITNESS 

EDWARD B, WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


EMERGENCIES IN CONSULAR 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 est 


{ppropriation or estimate ‘ $1, 000, 000 $1. 000. 009 $1. O00. (OH 
nobligated balance, estimated savings 74, 060 
Obligations incurred___- 925, 940 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Unforeseen emergencies: 





1954__- $925, 940 
1955 1, 000, OBO 
1956 1, OOO, COO 
Obligations by objects 
Unvouchered: 
1954 $925, 940 
1955 1, 000, OOO 
1956 1, 000, OOO 
Analysis of expenditures 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estim: 
M ted balance brought forward &1, 131, 519 $772. 939 QIK). OKM 
\ ment in obligations of prior years 10. 407 
M tions incurred during the year 925, 940 1, OVO, OOO 1, OOO, O1 
O67, 92 772. 939 1. 800. OOO 
ited balance earried to certified claims account 197, 729 122. 939 100. OO 
sted balance carried forward 772. 939 ROO. OOO RAO. OO 
lotal expenditures 097. 258 R50. OO RH 
litures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorization $27, 674 $25, O00 $25, OOM 
Out of prior authorizations 669, 584 425, O00 125, OU 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, appears in book 2, or 
volume 2, of the justifications, entitled “Emergencies in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service,” and is a request in the amount of $1 million, 
vhich is the same amount as was appropriated for this purpose in 
‘he current fiscal year. 

16 


60352—55 
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At this point we shall insert page 426 of the justifications. Yo, 
will also note that this item appears on page 14 of the committeo 
print. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Appropriation: Emergencies in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service 


Annpropriation; 1055 repaler act Crate Gor 2006) ooo eso wan oi ns nce vcvacnceccwccccsccsccecee $1, 000, ( 
Net differenct between 1955 and 1956: 











By projects or functions | 1955 1956 
1. Regular annual requirements- - s sails meade pink take $900, 000 $900, 000 
2. Relief and repatriation naiaeeeaiastioe 100, 000 100, 000 
Total___- ioksccdimibieceecinaccal Ae! See 
Total eatimate of annropriation, 1006... oo sce celled ccccccccccce ae 1, 090, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Wilber, do you have a general statement which 
you would like to make with regard to this item? 

Mr. Wiiper. Mr. Chairman, this follows the traditional pattern 
as to purpose and the amount has been approximately the require- 
ment that the Department has encountered over a number of vears. 

The balance in the 1954 appropriation, unobligated, was roughly 
$52,000, and if | may, Mr. Chairman, | would like to insert into the 
record at this point the statutory authority underlying the use of 
this fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, we shall insert the upper part of page 
427 of the justifications, with the exception of the matter following 
“Detail justification’ 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Section 107 of title 31 of the United States Code provides as follows: 

“(Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations.) Whenever an} 
sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, for the purposes of 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law, the President 
is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for, specifi- 
cally, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made public; and by making or 
causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such expendi- 
ture as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been ex- 
pended.” 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible, 
due to the urgency of requirements in some instances and the confidential char- 
acter of the purposes for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the 
furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign countries 
that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be made 
without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of Government 
funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the nature of the expendi- 
ture, although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due care 
and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from other 
Government appropriations. 
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Mr. Wiper. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. The committee shall now adjourn until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Turespay, Fespruary 15, 1955. 
GOVERNMENT IN OCCUPIED AREAS 


WITNESSES 


pR. JAMES B. CONANT, UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER. 
CECIL B. LYON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF GERMAN AFFAIRS. 
HERVE J. HEUREUX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HICOG. 
FRANK K. HEFNER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HICOG 
, 000, 00¢ FREDERICK IRVING, CHIEF, GERMAN-AUSTRIAN EXECUTIVE 
STAFF, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


vhich Amounts available for obligation 


ttern | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1966 estimate 
‘ A 


ulre- | 

a een OP CROSS 2c n oui deco eS ove oa ee $40, 438,000 | $15,000, 000 $8, 300, 000 
| as Transferred to— 

ivhly “Acquisition of buildings abroad, State,’’ pursuant to 

oe Publie Laws 207 and 663- : —3, 316, 000 —1, 000, 000 

O the “Information activities, government in occupied areas, | 

United States Information Agency,” pursuant to Re- | 

rganization Plan No. 8, 1953 sere —16, 609, 899 

Salaries and expenses, State,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


se of 
Pak : ad AEE —900, 000 
page “International contingencies, State,’’ pursuant to Public 
Liaw 357 —175, 0 
Wing ¥ POE oe a = - T. Se _ See eee eS scauaiameaied 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_._.._._____-- 19, 437, 101 | 14,000, 000 8, 300, 000 
bursements from non-Federal sources _...__-.-_- p 108, 457 7, 058 | 
bursements from other accounts-_ -- g . 5, 127, 263 | 4, 264, 353 4, 417, 105 
otal available for obligation j 24, 672, 821 18, 271, 411 2, 717, 105 
reappropriated to ‘Salaries and expenses, State,’’ 
1ant to Public Law 471--- ae — 200, 000 
rated balance, estimated savings. _- —2, 142, 149 —781, 974 
Obligations ineurred ; ‘ 22, 330, 672 17, 489, 437 
itive transfer to 
rmation activities, government in occupied areas, 
United States Information Agency” —1, 117,101 ea 
nternational educational exchange activities, State’’_ __- | —4, 212, 987 —3, 577, 547 
Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service’’.___-| —50, 000 | — 50, 000 


Inf 
| 


otal obligations : : c A : | 16,950,584 | 13,861,890 12, 717, 105 
| 





_ Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from payments by the Combined Travel 
Board, a tripartite agency responsible for Allied control of travel between the Federal Republic of Germany 
na 


ind certain other countries, 
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Obligations by activities 

















) tion 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956¢ 
dD t OF s 
1. Cord t relat (ern 364 ¢ 
2. ot ufor i dt I 1l Col ] r, Gern ny 417 
3. Ad ist ion, ¢ 2 ( 
1 Corduet ralat h Aust )27 1 12% 
, tat ! rd tec ( lla Austria 183, 000 Is 
Adm — = 642. 073 13 
Potal dire } y 12. 514. 932 9, 590, 479 & 300 
8 
Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements Fr Other 
{ j 
Cond ry rel 567, 199 360, 205 414 
> Ad nict 2, 921, O10 3, 090, 206 
co d ict of lation Austria 100. 000 110, 000 y 
{. Statutory ard t iar, At 28, 572 22, 000 
F Ad nisti ; Austri SIS. 871 689, 000 Y? ( 
] tal Wii ti u of reimbu nt fre 
ther account 1, 435, 652 4,271,411 4,417 


861, 890 


Obligations by objects 


lassification 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


Summary of Personal Services 





l 4 er of permanent positions 4, 647 3, 061 2 547 
Full- e equivalent of all other positions 1] 6 

Aver number of all employees 3, 966 2, 872 9 484 
Nun if employees at end of year 3, 005 2, 672 2,4 


ind grades 
lule 
salary 

re grad 

iblished by Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S. 
C. 801-1158 


Average salaries 
General s 


grades 





$6, : 


GS-9.0 





$6, 497 $6, 5M 
GS-9.2 ( 


A vera 


Grades est 














Foreign Service officer 
A verag lary $7, 269 
A verag Le FSO-4.4 

Foreign reserve officer Q 
Average salary $11,419 $11, 12 
A verage grade FSR-2.1 FSR-2 C 

Foreign Service staff officer 
A verage salary $5, 317 $5, 255 $5 
Average grade SS-9.0 FSS-9.3 FSS-9 

Ungraded positions: Foreign countries (local rates A ver- 
age salary $1, 422 $1, 553 $1, HOt 





Personal service obligations 








Permanent p $9, 950, 317 $7, 688, 961 $6, 71,2 
Positions other t permanent 23, 494 15, 000 2, 5iN 
R pay ine f 52-week b 39, 830 31, 685 a, 2 
Payment abov i 238, 542 250, 417 253, 507 
r p obli 10. 252. 183 7, 986, 063 7, O04, 4 \ 
Dire Ohl ms 
ay Pe 1a] \ $s, 044, O81] $f, 326, 626 
02 ra 1,159. 187 901, 993 I 
(2 , ‘ O44 TRO HOG 
4 Cc ae + INT. HAT 204, 448 d 
0 Rents tilit 60}, 826 32, 14 1 
0 ] i u 229 4.535 
07 Other tractu 46.45 $86, O65 } 4 
SS naerts narfn t} ‘ 135, 583 301, 373 - 
08 Suppli i $24, G57 $26), 83S - 
Uy I J ( mH, 20 75, 344 
( t } } , 4 1,000 
pa akamamal eee mi 1, 500 
ly ichered 1. 732 SO O00 
) Ss 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


s Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


rsonal services $2 207, 50% $1. 659, 437 
ravel 361, 49% 387, 800 
nsportation of things 2, 38 125, 489 
nmunication services ¢ 324 305, 783 
nts and utility services 40, 85 $46, 602 
nting and reproduction 165 
er contractual services BRS, 54 547, 432 
rvices performed by other ‘ ‘ 244 
plies and materials___.-- 355, 3 77,159 
juipment 28, 995 9, O00 
tal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
ther accounts- 


ital obligations 


Analysis of expenditures 


i balance brought forward 
s incurred during the year 


n obligations of prior years 
ns transferred to ‘‘Information activities, govern 
noecupied areas, United States Information Agency,” 
lant to Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 
bursements — 5, 235, 72 , 271, 411 
ted balance carried to certified claims account. - d 18, 422 


) 


ted balance carried forward , S91, 26: —4, 410, 872 
ital expenditures 3, 885, 67: 15, 650, 000 
tures are distributed 


{current authorizations 0, 540, & 9, 500, 000 OO. 000 
f prior authorizations 3, 34 6, 150, 000 10, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
The first item with which we shall concern ourselves this morning 
that for “Government in occupied areas,” which appears on { 
f the committee print, and which begins on page 692 
lications. 
he request is in the amount of $8.3 million; whereas, the ap] 
ition in the current fiscal vear was $15 million. However, $1 
n of this latter amount was for a nonrecurring item entitled 
lisition of buildings abroad” and $3,577,547 of it was for “Inter- 
itional educational exchange activities.” 
The funds for international exchange activities in Germany and 


\ustria are being requested for fiseal vear 1956 in the item ‘“Inter- 
ational educational exchange activities,’ not here. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


\t this point we shall insert in the record page 692 of the justifica- 
ons, and the chart which appears on page 692-b, which is entitled 
lable I—Summary of German Program—All Activities.” 

The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Appropriation: Government in occupied 
areas 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (Public Law 663) -_-__- : as Perera ee. || 
Transfer to:. “Acquisition of buildings abroad, State,’’ pursuant to Public Law 663. $1, 000, 000 


Deduct: 
Comparative transfer to: 
“International educational exchange activities, State’’_______- . 3, 577, 547 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Agricultural Service’’__- ‘ ae 50, 000 
Estimated savings, 1955 : g 781, 974 


Base for 1956 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
1956 crease (—) 


By projects or functions 
1955 
adjusted 


. Conduct of relations with Germany $3, 888, 364 | $3, 208, 267 — $680, 097 
2. Statutory and technical consular, Germany -- | 1,273,361 | 1,154,177 —119, 184 
3. Administration, Germany .-| 2,399,754 | 2,037, 556 | — 362, 198 
4, Conduct of relations with Austria ‘ 1, 126, 000 —77, 927 
5. Statutory and technical consular, Austria__- 183, 000 | 181, 000 —2, 000 

. Administration, Austria___- . uso 642,073 | 593,000 | + =—49,073 


ss 


A eect aes poe aoe : ‘ Se, SP | 8, 300,000 | —1, 290, 479 


all activitie 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956___- : ical : 8, 300, 000 


program 
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Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, there is one other item which has q 
bearing upon the amount of money available this year which is con. 
tained in House Document 88, which provides for a transfer to cover 
certain supplementals which are before you at this time in the amount 
of $800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. We have not yet considered the supplementals, byt 
what would they transfer? 

Mr. Witser. Out of an unobligated balance in this appropriation 
Mr. Chairman, of $800,000. 


GERMANY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Dr. Conant, do you have a general statement to 
make at this time? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, sir; I have a general statement which I have 
given to you and the other members of the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that statement at this point in the 
record, and we would now appreciate your highlighting the statement 
in your own words. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


I am pleased to have this opportunity once again to discuss with Members of 
Congress the activities of the Department of State in Germany. I would lik 
review briefly the situation in Germany at present and the course which we intend 
to pursue in the coming fiscal vear. 

Within a few days the Bundestag will hold final readings on the provisions of 
the conventions signed in Bonn in May 1952 and the modifications agreed o1 
Paris in October 1954. The approval of the treaties by West Germany, together 
with approval by the Allied nations who are partners in the Western Europea 
Union and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, will bring sovereignty to th 
German Federal Republic and enable it to participate in the defense of 
free world 

Our expectation is that the Federal Republic of Germany will attain sovereis 


status within afew months. Before that time, most of our occupation functions 
in West Germany will already have been eliminated, for as I explained last year 
to the committees of Congress, we have been treating this current vear (fiscal vear 


1955) as one of transition from a High Commission Office to an Embassy. Wit 
the exception of Berlin, only vestiges of the occupation still remain to be settled 
However, I believe the committee will realize that after 10 years of occupatio 
a variety of residual problems will continue to require the attention of our Embass) 
staff next vear. I might cite the following examples: The final winding up 
work of the United States courts, the completion of the work of the Interim 4 
Parole and Clemency Board which has been reviewing and preparing recomme! 
tions on the cases of certain war criminals still detained by the United Stat 
settling of restitution cases involving claims by United States citizens f 
return of confiscated property, the transferring to the German authorities o 
affairs of the Joint Export-Import Ageney, and the resolving of a host of 


questions stemming from the ending of occupation and the coming into for 
the Bonn Conventions as modified at Paris. These examples show need fo 
retaining a considerable legal staff but also will require attention from the po ul 
and economic staffs 

The end of the oceupation will mark the conelusion of one phase of the } 
of the United States and its allies and the initiation of another. The United 
States mission will cease to be the Office of the United States High Commissioner 
and become a normal embassy. That means it will be organized similar to the 
embassies in all other sovereign countries, and our relations with the Government 
of the Federal Republic will be those of the normal diplomatic mission. However, 
I should like to take some of the committee’s time to emphasize that because 0! 
its history and present geography, the German Federal Republic now occupies 4 
very special position among the free nations of the world. This, in turn, means 
that an embassy in this country will be charged with a number of tasks an¢ 


has a 


5 Ccon- 
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responsibilities which do not normally accrue to an embassy’s mission. This, in 


is reflected in the size of the staff, the variety of the operations, and the 
sibilities resting on the chief of a mission. 
rst of all, I may point out that the chief of mission will be responsible not 
y as an Ambassador to the Federal Republic, but also is responsible as the 
presentative of the President of the United States for the United States 
n in the occupation of Berlin. This function is of the greatest importance, 
sure you are all aware of the strategie and political significance of our being 
The fact that I as High Commissioner go to Berlin frequently and 
iin there an official residence has been welcomed by the population of 
as a symbol of the determination of the American people to support that 
city in its defiance of Communist aggression. The continuation of the 
‘ec, from time to time, of the chief of mission from Bonn in Berlin will be 
u significance. This responsibility for a staff in Berlin vou will find reflected 
budget before you, 
ther obvious difference between the Federal Republic of Germany and any 
‘country where we have a mission is the presence of large numbers of Ameri- 
ps and establishments of our Air Force. The United States Ambassador 
Federal Republie of Germany will be primarily responsible for the relations 
en these forces and the Federal Republic. This, in turn, also puts special 
s on our consulates as well as the central office in Bonn. 
liv, as vou all know, we are faced with the tragic situation, for the time 
and I emphasize the words ‘‘the time being’’—of the division of Germany 
‘day of German reunification comes, the existence of a long border bet ween 
Russian Zone of occupied Germany and the free Federal Republic of Germany 
that this country is, indeed, involved at close grips with the Soviet regime 
Id war. This fact of a Germany divided between a free Federal Republic 
Russian-oeeupicd zone places special responsibilities on the American 
sador, as well as on his funetion as coordinator of the United States Infor- 
) Service and the FOA mission. In short, a divided Germany is a Germany 
the American mission must undertake an unusual number of tasks and 
nsibilities. 
on all know, the ratification of the treaties to which vou have earlier referred 
irt the process of German Federal Republie rearming. As in other countries, 
ited States will assist this rearming through a so-called country team which 
ided over by the Ambassador and contains representatives of the Military 
nee Advisory Group, FOA, and the State Department. We already have a 
idvance planning group in Bonn which 1s in touch with the Federal Govern- 
lrawing up plans which will become reality when the occupation regime 
toanend, This country team will be unique in that it must assist a country 
lup an armed force starting from scrateh, therefore the civilian members 
country team as well as the military members will have heavy burdens 
upon them. As part of this same development, it is required by the 
that a new status of forees convention be negotiated between the Federal 
lic of Germany and the nations which will have troops by invitation in the 
| Republic. These negotiations should start shortly and will be a respon- 
of the mission. 
lly, I might point out the fact that the consulates in the Federal Republic 
rmany have a particularly important role, because under the Constitution 
s German Federal Republic, each separate State or Land has a high degree 
momy. Therefore, both from the point of view of representing United 
interests and reporting, the consulates are more than normally an essential 
if the entire United States organization in Germany. This decentralization 
hasized by the fact that Bonn is a temporary capital and has been quickly 
led to take on the tasks of a government. The centers of industry, finance, 
abor are not located in the city of Bonn or in the immediately surrounding 


y 


irea, Which places a further burden on the consulates. 


Staff 


of the mission will also be responsible for carrying on the more normal 
ns of anembassy. We will analyze and report on internal German devel- 
nts and German relations with other states which are of interest in the 
lation of United States policy or in the protection of the interests of Ameri- 
tizens; conduct negotiations with the Foreign Office and promote support 
nited States policies among all elements of the German Republic; represent 
Government’s position on questions of economic and commercial policy 
ding trade promotion, investments, tax agreements, transportation and 
unieation interests; perform statutory consular activities including visa, 
rt, citizenship, consular invoice, protection and notarial work which is on 
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the increase due to the number of Armed Forces personnel; increase United 
States-German trade possibilities and greater travel opportunities; and provide 
the administrative services necessary to the carrying out of our responsibilities 
such as budget and fiscal, security, personnel, and general services. In connectio; 
with the latter I would ask the committee to keep in mind the fact that we provide 
common administrative services for all other United States Government per- 
sonnel in Germany, aside from the military forces, in the interests of economy 
and uniform standards of service, although the budget in front of you provides 
funds for the administrative costs of the State Department activities only. QOuyr 
request also provides for local staff, and other objects of expenditures, to maintaiy 
our housing facilities in lieu of provision for quarters allowances. 

Our requirements for the Embassy, Berlin, six consulates-general, and the staff 
in the Department total $6,400,000 and provide for an overseas staff of 354 United 
States personnel consisting of 186 professional and 168 clerical, 793 local employ- 
ees, and a domestic staff of 47 in Washington and 2 in New York, the latter being 
the United States membership on the Board for the Validation of German Dolla: 
Bonds. The request does not include funds for the activities of the advance 
planning group, United States Information Service, the exchange program, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Agriculture Department, and the Treasury 
Department, all of which contribute to the work of the mission in Germany and 
whose responsibilities are integrated with other mission activities under my) 
direction. I will expect such an organization to continue once we attain Embassy 
Status. 

I should like to discuss the educational exchange program with Germany, 
which, as you know, has been removed from the GOA appropriation and will here- 
after be included in the worldwide exchange budget. This change was made i 
order to enable your committee to review the exchanges program in its entirety 
However, this program remains one of my vital concerns as Chief of Mission i 
Germany. 

The German exchange program, like that in many other countries, consists of 
the Public Law 584 or Fulbright program, and the Public Law 402 or Smith- 
Mundt program. The Fulbright portion of our total exchange effort in Germany 
involves an active exchange of professors, research scholars, teachers, and students 
It has made and will continue to make a significant contribution to our overall 
cultural objectives in Germany. It is what we might term a longer range program 
insofar as its full impact will be felt in years to come. It is generally similar in 
purpose, size, and scope with Fulbright programs in other countries. The Public 
Law 402 program, on the other hand, is concerned primarily with the exchange of 
leading individuals from various walks of life—political, economic, social, religious, 
ete.—who can only be spared from their work for shorter periods. I should like to 
concentrate my remarks at this time on the latter program and reasons why it is 
of particular value to us in Germany. 

As you know, the German exchange program for leaders has been the largest 
in our worldwide exchange effort. There are a number of reasons why this has 
been so and why, in my opinion, it must continue to be so at least during this 
critical period of transition in Germany. From the outset of the occupation our 
responsibilities in Germany have included that of providing the Germans with an 
opportunity to reestablish their contacts with the outside world after more tha! 
a decade of enforced isolation. With the establishment of the Federal Republic 
in 1949, it became increasingly important to afford key German officials on the 
local, State, and Federal level an opportunity to go to the United States in order 
to see democracy in action, to consult with American experts in their respective 
fields, and to study the practical application of democratic procedures to various 
aspects of German life. 

In this connection we have sent approximately 10,000 Germans to the United 
States since the inception of the program in late 1947. Of this number some 5,400 
fall into what might be termed the “‘leader’’ category, that is, individuals holding 
influential positions in the political, economic, social, and other fields. As al 
example, former participants in the German exchange program comprise about 25 
percent of the membership of the Bundestag, or lower House of the Federal 
Republic, and 17 percent of the membership of the Bundesrat, or upper House 
In every significant area of German life I have encountered individuals in ke) 
positions who have participated in the exchange experience, and whose knowledge 
and understanding of United States objectives has greatly benefited thereby. 
The exchange program has shown itself to be an important factor in building 
German understanding and support of our purposes and policies. 
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With the coming of soverignty, the task of communicating clearly the objectives 
of our foreign policy vis-a-vis Germany will, if anything, increase in importance. 
The role of the exchange program in this continuing effort to convinee the German 
people of the honesty of our purpose and the mutuality of our interests will be a 
arge one. 

jt is my conviction that the program for Germany should be maintained at the 
level requested, in view of the factors cited above and the increasing pressures 
resulting from the continued division of Germany. The next several years will 
| believe, be critical ones with reference both to internal political stability in the 
Federal Republic and the continuing willingness of the Bonn Government to 
fulfill its responsibilities in the Western alliance. For this reason I believe it would 
be extremely important for us to continue the German exchange program at least 
at its present level sinee following sovereignty it will constitute one of the most 
mportant remaining vehicles for influencing key areas of German political and 
economic life. 

My staff and I take pride in the record of reductions and savings we have bee! 

ible to effect to date and the further savings we are planning as evidenced by this 
aden. I fully recognize that much of this reduction has resulted from the 
termination of occupation functions, but a substantial portion of the reduction 
has resulted from a major tightening up of the operations in Germany. As a 
result, this budget represents the minimum staff and operation funds required 
to carry out our Embassy activities in a satisfactory manner. I hope that the 
committee, after its review, will grant us the request in its entirety. 


Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, Dr. Conant. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF EMBASSY 


Dr. Conant. When I appeared before the committee last April to 
present the budget, I said that we were planning for the fiscal year 
in which we are now operating, to have this as a transition year, as 
we expected that the High Commissioner’s office would disappear and 
would be replaced by an embassy, insofar as the relationship to the 
Federal Republic of Germany was concerned. I still am of that 
opinion. 

| must admit that the transition has not taken place as soon as | 
had hoped, when I came before the committee last April; at that time 
| believed the transfer would have been effected before 1955. 

We have, however, reduced all the occupation functions which we 
ean, and we have built our budget this year upon = assumption that 
we would be a normal embassy before this fiscal year is over. 

Nevertheless, although we shall be established as a Sania ar embassy 
before the end of this fiscal year, and before the beginning of the one 
for which I am presenting this budget, I would like, if I may, to point 
out briefly some of the special characteristics of the situation in Ger- 
many which will place additional loads on the work of the Chief of 
Mission and the Mission in Germany, even when Germany becomes 
a sovereign nation. 

ln the first place, | would remind you of the fact that we have the 

ponsibility for Berlin, which will continue essentially unchanged, 
as long as Germany remains divided. 

In the second place, of course, the fact that Germany is divided 
Means that we are ina country which, although it will be sovereign, 
separated from the Russian Zone by a long border; this fact produces 
of the problems with which you are familiar, and which I will not 
vo into at this time. 

In the third place, we will be in the process of starting the buildup 
ofthe German Army forces. We have to start from scratch, unlike 

other COUDLTY. We will have to start to work with the small 
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MAAG group and other military people, and this will be a particularly 
difficult undertaking because, unlike other countries, there is no 
military establishment in existence now at all. 

So we have to start from scratch. 

There is one more point in the military picture, and that is, of 
course, that we have a large number of American troops there, and 
it will be the responsibility of the Ambassador and his staff in the las; 
analysis to maintain the relations between all of the problems of those 
troops, and the German Government, 

As I pointed out last year to the committee, the structure of th 
Federal Republic is rather unusual; it is highly decentralized govern. 
ment. The separate states, or laender, as they are called, create an 
unusual situation. 

So, those are some of the extraordinary responsibilities of the 
mission, which are reflected in this budget which I am presenting 
Then, in addition, we are going to have a year or so for liquidation 
and final windup of the occupation functions. 

We have the regular activities, which I need not go into here, al- 
though they are in my opening statement as to the reporting and 
analyses; the consular services, the administrative services necessary 
for the support of all these activities, and so forth. 

Finally, | woulc | point out that this budget, unlike the budget whic! 
I presented 2 years ago, does not nave in it, of course, the United 
States Information Age MCY ; it does not have the exch ange pros 
and, of course, it never has had the FOA, Treasury, and the othe: 
agencies. 

EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


I would like, if I might, to say a word or two about the exchange 
program, although it is not in this budget, but I understand that 
does come before this same committee, and it is the subject on which 
I feel very strongly. 

During the 2 vears that I have been in Germany, I have had a 
chance to assess to some degree the effectiveness of our work in variou 
fields of public relations, as we might call it, and [ am convinced that 
the money which has been spent on the exchange program is some 
of the most effective money we have ever spent in a foreign count 
With reference to the various phases of the exchange program a 
the Fulbright program, and so on, I do not want to go into detail 
on that, but the particular feature which I would like to stress 1s 
what we call the leader program, under which we have brought to 
the United States some 5,400, as I remember the figure, of out- 
standing Germans; as a result of that program we have today in all 
walks of life important people who have been here in America and 
who have seen America and who have an entirely different attitude 
toward this country, and more important still, who have an entirely 
different attitude toward the things for which this country stands 

I believe that the task is by no means completed in Germany, s0 
far as the process of developing a stable democratic form of govern- 
ment is concerned; the need still exists of having people of this kind 
come to the United States and see democracy as we understand it 
in action. 

So, I am hoping that this program would be continued at the level 
which is being requested in another budget. 
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Finally, I might point out that this budget, we believe, is based 
on an economy basis. The amount we are asking for is one-third 
of what it was in 1952, for similar activities. This contraction, of 
course, has been due largely to the fact that we moved from the High 
Commissioner type of operation to an embassy type of operation. 

We cannot take credit for all that, but I would like to say that it 
is my belief, and that of our staff, that we are interested in economy, 
and that we are operating as effectively and economically as we can. 

The budget has been built on that basis. 


NUMBER OF EXCHANGEES 


Mr. Roonny. With regard to the exchange program, Dr. Conant, 
as | understand it, we have had about 10,000 exchangees over here 
since the end of the war. 

Dr. Conant. That is a figure which I have been given; yes, sir. 


PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS OF PAST FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
PERSONNEL 


. Rooney. What information do you have with regard to each 
of he ‘se 10,000 persons, as to what they are doing today, with whom 
hey associate, and to put it bluntly, whether or not we have suc- 
eded in making them friends? 
yy. Conant. Well. of course, I do not have in my personal pos- 
sion that information, but I feel sure that a good deal of it is 
iilable in our records. 
‘have had an assessment in the past of the attitudes of various 
mbaes of this group, but with particular reference to the 5,400 in 
ader category, 1 could almost speak from personal experience | 
e had what might be called a fair sampling of them, because I have 
rin into them as I have gone around the country in the period of the 
past 2 years, which involves people running all the way from the gov- 
ernors of the se parate States, labor leade rs, as well as members of the 
Bundestag. It is my recollection that 25 percent of the members of 
the Bundestag have been in this program, and that 17 percent of 
the members of the upper house have been in this program. So, ] 
have had a personal experience, I suppose, in regard to a sampling of 
that group, involving a hundred or more of them. 
Mr. Rooney. With respect to the 25 percent of the members of the 


lower house, and 17 percent of the members of the upper house, do 
follow their votes carefully? 
Dr. Conant. Well, of course, they vote the party line; there is no 
question about that. The FDP people vote the FDP party line, 
aid the CDU people vote the CDU party line. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN GERMANY 


. Roonny. Before we get alphabetically mixed up, suppose you 

all lis What these parties are? 
Dr. Conanr. May I sum up the political composition of the lower 
house? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 
_ Dr. Conant. There is the Christian Democratic Union, which is the 
urgest party, but by one vote; there is the Free Democratic Party; 

nd then there 1s the opposition party, which is the Social Democratic 
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Party. There are | or 2 other smaller parties including the so-called 
Refugee Party and the German Party. So, what I was saying 
essentially, when I used the abbreviations, was that the party dis. 
cipline is such that the members all vote according to their party. 

Their attitude: toward the United States and toward what the 
United States stands for is influenced by the exchange program, by: 
not their party vote. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the Social Democratic Party the party which 
advocates negotiations with the Soviet Union at the present time? 

Dr. Conant. The present official position of the Social Democrats. 
as | understand it, is that there should be talks with the Russians 
before the passage of these treaties, and they are attacking the 
treaties on that point. 

Mr. Rooney. And, they stand in the way of our plans, or ou 
aspirations, with regard to the rearmament of Germany; is that 
right? 

Dr. Conant. They have opposed, consistently, both the EDC and 
the present treaties; that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you brought any of the members of that 
party to the United States under ‘the exe ‘-hange program? 

Dr. Conant. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Dr. Conant. I could not give you the figures, I am sorry to say, 
because I do not think we have them here. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, we are talking now about the activ 
leaders of the party‘ 

Dr. Conant. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. As well as members of the lower and upper Houses? 

Dr. Conant. Quite so. 

Mr. Rooney. You feel that that money has not been wasted 
Doctor? 

Dr. Conant. No; I do not think the money was wasted because | 
think their attitude toward the United States, although we disagree 
with them on this fundamental issue, is not hostile to the United States, 
There are many other issues with which we are concerned, and | 
think they are not hostile toward us. 

They disagree with our attitude about this matter, as they did 
about EDC. 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, in this case, I do not see what we get for 
our money. ‘These exchangee expenses run about $5,000 or $6,000 
each in Germany; do they not? 

Dr Conant. Yes; something like that. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see how it is if we spend that much money 
on aman to give him a trip to this country and then, when it comes to 
the most important question which faces us today, our security, and 
he fails us, we can feel that we have been successful. 

Dr. Conant. May I just point out, Mr. Chairman, that on one 
important issue that has faced us right along, they have been on ou! 
side, although they disagree upon the method, and that is they have 
stood firmly against the Communists within Western Germany, and 
the Communist attitude. Therefore, I would say they were on ou! 
side on the fundamental issue, though I regret thay do not see the 
method of going ahead with that the way we have, on either the EDC 
or the present treaties. 
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EDC SITUATION 


Mr. Roonsy. What is the situation at the moment with regard 
«0 EDC, and the program for rearmament of Germany? 

Dr. Conant. Well, of course, the European Defense Community 
Treaty failed of passage, you know, in August in Paris, and that 
ende “i that. Then, there were these new treaties negotiated in London 
and Paris which we now call the Paris treaties, and “they stand now in 
Paris awaiting ratification by the upper House. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to the German 
end of them? 

Dr. Conant. In regard to the German end, that will be debated 
for the second and third reading on the 24th cf this month, and the 
vote has been scheduled for the 26th of this month. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 


YOUTH DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST GERMAN REARMAMENT 


Mr. Bow. Dr. Conant, could you give us some background in- 
formation on the present demonstrations of the youth of Ge rmany 
wainst rearmament? We see and hear about that over here, but 
sit being effective? 

Dr. Conant. Would it be all right for me to go off the record in 
answering that question, Mr. Chairman? 

\Ir. Bow. So far as | am concerned, it is, Doctor. 

Dr. Conant. There is not anything secret about it, but the situa- 
lion is SO sensitive there today that I would not want anything | say 
here today to do us subsequent harm. 

Mr. Roonty. You were always careful about what you put on 
the record, Doctor. 

However, you may go off the record for this discussion. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ATTITUDE OF GERMAN NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, I have had occasion to meet several times in this 
country with newspaper editors from Germany who are under the 
exchange program, and they impress me as being people who are try- 
ing to get facts. Have you been able to follow the activities of any 
of the editors of the newspapers in Germany, and the line which 
they have taken after they return from this country? 

Dr. Conant. I had better put that on the record. I cannot say 
that I have, in detail, but we have our staff in Germany in touch with 
them, and the statement that they have made to me is the one I am 
making based upon my personal experience with the people whom I 
have met, namely, that the people who have been over here, editors 
as Well as political people, have returned with a much more favorable 
uttitude toward the United States in their general attitude. 

Mr. Bow. Has that attitude been reflected in the statements and 
Witings? 

Dr. Conant. I think it has. I might mention, while we are on the 
‘xchange program, again, and this I can put on the record—lI met with 

group of leading industrialists of Ge rmany not long ago, and we were 

talking about a number of things connected with mutual problems of 
the two countries, and they were all unanimously enthusiastic as to 
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the results of this exchange program, and felt that it had been a yery 
successful program from their point of view. 


PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS OF EXCHANGE PEOPLE 


Mr. Bow. Doctor, could you describe for the record a breakdown. 
by categories, of the professions and occupations of the people who 
have been involved with the exchange program? 

Dr. Conant. I think it could be done, but may I suggest that jt 
should be done when that project is presented. 

Mr. Bow. Well, it could be done when that particular program js 
presented to the committee. 

Dr. Conant. Yes, sir; because I am speaking in general terms. As 
a matter of fact, I have the information right here, and we could plac 
it in the record at this time if you want it, or it could be gone into at 
the subsequent hearing. 

Mr. Bow. Perhaps the chairman had rather have that information J 
put in later. 

Dr. Conant. I have the breakdown here on a good many of thes: 
figures, Mr. Chairman, but you understand this is not in our budget 

Mr. Bow. Will you see that it does appear when the other group 
comes before the committee? 

Dr. Conant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose we have seven copies of it, one for each 
member of the committee. 

Dr. Conant. That will be fine. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have at this time. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the total obligation for the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year, exclusive of comparative transfers and 
transfers? 

Mr. Irvine. The total obligations for the first 6 months in th 
German program amount to $3,849,866. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the $8.3 million requested for GOA, of whic 
$6.4 million is for Germany, how much of that will be obtained from 
the use of foreign credits? 

Dr. Conant. Might I point out that the $560,993 will come out of 
Berlin occupation costs. That is, it was not a charge, directly © 
indirectly, on the American taxpayer, but is provided by the Germans 
Then, there is in addition to that a breakdown between dollars, and 
that information appears on page 697 of the justifications. 

There is a breakdown as between dollars and foreign currency, 
drawing down our reserve there. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that in dollars $3,050,939 wer 
withdrawn? 

Dr. Conant. That is right. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that $3,050,939 would be the par 
of $6.4 million to be appropriated in dollars, $2,788,068 in credits whieh 
we now have in the Treasury, and $560,993 in Berlin Occupation 
costs; is that correct? 
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Dr. Conant. That is my understanding; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. In view of the fact that you have too much money 
at the moment, so much so that it is proposed to transfer $800,000 
in GOA funds at the present time to S and E, Department of State, | 
wonder if you could point out to us how many of these items might 
be further reduced, indicating the items on “Table I—Summary of 
(German program—all activities.” 

Dr. Conant. Well, as Mr. Hefner pointed our to me, if you take 
the estimates for fiscal year 1955, which we believe we will spend, and 
which amounted to $7,561,479, and the amount which we are asking 
for now which is $6.4 million, we think that is much less than this 
amount which we are saving now. 

Mr. Roongy. Well, it would be $1.1 million less, if I understand 
figures correctly, but we are trying to balance President Eisenhower's 
budget, Doctor, and we are trying to pick up some money as we go 
through these items, beginning w ith He: adquarters, and so on. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Can you point out to us where we might save some money 

Dr. Conant. Well, that is what we have endeavored to aci — 
in presenting this budget. As you will see, in every case there has 
been a reduction. 

If you go back to the original, we have reduced it even from the 
budget of last year, which was drawn on, essentially, an embassy 
basis. 

[ can break it down on those three main categories which are shown 
on page 692 of the justifications: For “Conduct of relations with 
Germany,” it has been reduced 17 percent; for the “Statutory and 
technical Te onsular] functions” in Germany, it has been reduced by 10 
percent, and for Administration, Germany, it has been reduced 13 
percent. 

We had thought we had made a fairly good savings in our attempts 
to economize. 

Mr. Rooney. When was this budget prepared? 

Dr. Conant. Mr. Hefner, when did we prepare this request? 

Mr. Herner. It was presented in September to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and it was reviewed again in October or November. 

Mr. Rooney. So, you prepared it in September, and what was then 
the amount of the budge t? 

Mr. Hernrer. The amount requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
was reduced by $657,950. 

Mr. Wrrper. Mr. Chairman, the request for Germany was 
$7,057,950. 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget cut that request by 
$657,950? 

Mr. Winser. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. When were you before the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Irvine. October 22d, 1954. 

Mr. Rooney. So, there has been some elapsed time since then, 
Doctor. What is the picture at the moment with regard to your 
request, and why cannot we save some more money? 

Dr. Conant. Nothing has happened, Mr. Chairman, since October 

which affects the situation. We hoped that we had been as 
economical then as we would be now. 
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Mr. Rooney. One thing which has happened is this request for a 
$800,000 supplemental by way of a transfer of GOA funds, which 
means you had $800,000 too much. 

Mr. Wizper. Mr. Chairman, I think I might point out that the 
Bureau of the Budget set that amount of money up in reserve and it 
was in reserve at the time they made their decision on the amount 
to be allowed for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. When did they place that $800,000 in reserve? 

Mr. Wiser. I cannot give you the exact date, but I think it was 
in the second quarter. 

Mr. Herner. It was apportioned for the second quarter. 

Mr. Rooney. That was done last fall? 

Mr. Herner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to say that the committees in the 
House and Senate which handled this made a mistake in appropriating 
$800,000 too much only a few months before that; to wit: last summer? 

Mr. Herner. Sir, if you will note, we have made in the past 2 or 
3 years conside rable sav ings in the operation of this mission because 
of the rundown and the attempt to get back to a more regular operation 
in 1954 and the savings were considerable, compared with the appro- 
priation. The High Commissioner has always felt that if he can 
show savings, it is to our advantage. 

Dr. Conant. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, I would not want to feel 
that if we can make savings on an operating budget, that that would 
be an indication that we were not operating effectively in making a 
budget. If we can try to save money such as we have saved in this 
operation because of the transitional period, I would hope that would 
be on our side, so to speak. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, Doctor, I do not expect you to agree with me; 
this is the usual situation. When you sit on this side of the table, it is 
quite futile to try to save some money because no matter who sits on 
the other side, they always say they can use all the money which they 
are requesting. 

However, the Bureau of the Budget can reduce your request, and 
you have to take it. 

Perhaps, we can reduce it also, but we have a little more trouble 
making it stick than the Bureau of the Budget. We have to give 
reasons, 

TRAVEL EXPENSES 


With regard to this requested increase in travel ‘Overseas non- 
salaries and expenses travel,’”’? you request an increase of $108,749 
over the amount in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Herner. $125,000 of that will be charged to Berlin occupation 
costs. So, that actually is not an increase in dollars, either appro- 
priated dollars or the drawing down on currency. 

Mr. Roonry. If we used that amount of Berlin occupation cost, 
and applied it with regard to some of the other items in here, we would 
have a savings, would we not, in the supplemental appropriation. 

Dr. Conant. There are no other. We have charged to occupation 
costs everything which is supposed to be charged to occupation costs. 
We cannot charge anything more. 

These, you understand, are occupation costs, Berlin, and cover only 
the Berlin expenditures. 
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Mr. Roonry. Whatever you call it, why do we have $108,749 
additional for travel? 

\ir. Herner. One item here is the new home leave travel provision 
which pays travel on a 2-year basis for all personnel. 

\Mr. Roonry. Does that item constitute the entire amount of 
$108,749? 

Mr. Herner. No, sir; there is also an item in here for increased 
rates, following the ratification of the conventions, which means that 
the travel rates in Germany will go up. 

Mr. Roonny. How much of the $108,749 has to do with the 
contemplated new home-leave regulation with regard to travel? 

Mr. Herner. We will have to supply that for the record; I do not 
think we have that with us. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you approximate it at this point? 

Mr. Herner. I would say that our estimate is that the travel 
portion would amount to $135,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Based upon that, it would appear that you have too 
much for travel under existing regulations. Of course, the requested 
increase is $108,000, and you say $135,000 would be used to comply 
with the anticipated new regulations. 

Mr. Herner. The figures on page 723 of the budget would show 
that our appointment travel increases by $135,000. 

Our separation travel decreases by $84,000; our home-leave travel 
shows an increase of $78,000, and our inland transportation a de- 
crease of $10,000. 

Mr. Roonry. So as to have this information at this point in the 
record, it would appear that the request for transfer and home-leave 
travel is in the amount of $752,858, and an increase of $119,789 over 
the current fiscal year, while there is an anticipated reduction in ad- 
ministrative travel to the extent of $11,040. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Herner. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL ON ROLLS 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have on the rolls at the 
present time? 

Mr. HEFNER. 377, sir, and that is net United States American 
personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals do you have? 

Mr. Herner. 1,068. 


RADIO IN ALLIED SECTOR 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to Radio RIAS? 

Dr. Conant. RIAS in Berlin is under the USIA budget. Ihave the 
general coordinating responsibility, however. It is a very good sta- 
tion, and I would be very glad to speak to it. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been under the USLA budget? 

Dr. Conant. Since that was set up and moved out of the State 
Department. You will remember that it was separated in last year’s 
budget, but the first time I appeared here, it was under a joint spon- 
sorship. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you care to say something with regard to it? 
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Dr. Conant. Yes. I think it is a very important station, and js 
doing a real job for us. It is doing a first-rate work. I was in Berlin 
the other day, and talked to a few of the leading members of the 
three parties, and said, with the approval of Mr. Streibert, that we 
were going to continue RIAS, and they said, ‘‘that is the best news 
we have heard; this is the most important instrument for getting into 
the Russian zone,” for there have been some rumors that RIAS was 
going to be given up. 

That is why I took the pains to spell out to these important people 
that it was not going to be given up, but that it was going to be 
maintained. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the Munich 
transmitter? 

Dr. Conant. That is not under my responsibility even as a coor- 
dinating officer. We give a certain amount of logistical support to 
the Voice of America, but I have no responsibility for it. 

Mr. Wiser. It is a direct USIA independent operation and, there- 
fore, we have no statement to make about it. 

Mr. Roonsry. With regard to RIAS, how does the number of 
employees at the present time compare with the number in the past? 

Dr. Conant. I am sorry; I do not know, since I am not defending 
their budget directly, and it is not my budgetary responsibility; I do 
not know. 

Mr. Roonry. You just say it is a good radio station? 

Dr. Conant. It is a good radio station, and it is doing an important 
work. J am only passing political and public-relations judgment on 
it, and I am glad to do that. 


Mr. Rooney. I know it was a good station up to the time USIA 
took it over. 
Mr. Bow, do you have any inquiry with regard to these figures? 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING DISCONTINUED 


Mr. Bow. Dr. Conant, are we still publishing newspapers over 
there? 

Dr. Conant. No, sir; we stopped the big edition of the Neue 
Zeitung in Frankfurt more than a year ago, but we kept the publica- 
tion in Berlin, and we gave that up on February 1. 

Mr. Bow. Are we subsidizing any other papers over there? 

Dr. Conant. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT TRAVFL 


Mr. Roonry. My attention has been called to the fact that | 
should inquire with regard to this request for $135,563 over and above 
the amount of the current fiscal year for appointment travel, since 
this is a program which is diminishing. 

How do vou explain that? 

Mr. Herner. Sir, one reason for that is the increase due to the 
transfers caused by the 2-year home-leave program, instead of a 
3-year home-leave program. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you list $78,624 as a requested increase for 
home-leave travel. What is the technical difference between home- 
leave travel and appointment travel? 
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\ir. Herner. Well, that involves new appointments coming into 
new assignments being made in Germany. 

Mr. Witser. That would represent replacements, Mr. Chairman. 

\fr. Roonry. If the number of employees is decreasing overall 
from about, let us say, 1,500 to 1,100, or some such comparison as 
that, why should we have more appointment travel? 

Mr. Herner. On page 723 we have the formula which we used in 

reparing this estimate of the initial strength in 1956, and of the initial 
iat in 1956 which will be 354, there will be 38 separations, and 
resignations; there will be 202 persons eligible for home leave or trans- 
fers out of Germany; there will be 69 who will take home leave and 
return to Germany, and the balance will be transferred to other posts. 

Of the 172 employees who will be separated or transferred to other 
posts, replacements will be required for 163. 
- Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sikes, we have been listening to the request for 
Germany under “‘Government in occupied areas.” Do you have any 
questions? 

Mr. Srkus. I have no questions; thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Dr. Conant. 

Dr. Conant. Thank you, sir. 


AUSTRIA 
WITNESS 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON, UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, under ‘Government in 
occupied areas,” is that for Austria, and this item begins at page 743 
of the justifie ations, which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Roonry. Ambassador Thompson, do you have a general 
statement to make with regard to Austria? 
Ambassador THompson. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\ir. Roonry. You may follow whatever procedure you care in 
regard to your statement, as to whether you read it or insert it for 
ithe record at this point. 

\ir. THompson. I would be very glad to summarize it, Mr. Chair- 
man, and insert it into the record. 

The statement is as follows:) 


presenting our budget recommendations for the coming year, I should 
recall to you developments in Austria since our last presentation which 
ive affected the achievement of United States objectives in this particular corner 
cold war arena. Austria still lacks after 10 vears its long-deserved treaty 
restoring its independence, and is still occupied by the Four Powers—including 
arge numbers of armed forces of the U.S.S. R. After 370 fruitless meetings by 
‘four foreign ministers and their deputies since 1947, you will remember that 
oreign Minister Molotov in Berlin last year once again introduced new con- 
tions Which rendered achievement of a treaty impossible. His demand that 
foreign armies remain on Austrian soil until settlement of the German question 
me as a cruel disappointment to the Austrian people. With the expected ex- 
of the tiny Cemmunist minority the representatives of the Austrian people 
the Government and in Parliament were unanimous in their rejection of the 
soviet proposal to sign an Austrian State Treaty while retaining foreign troops 
\ustrian soil for an unspecified future period. The recent speech of Mr. 
Molotov does not appear to have given any grounds for hope of progress on the 
lusion of the State treaty. 
the aftermath of Berlin the Soviet attitude in Austria has noticeably 
hardened. As you know, Austria, unlike Germany, is a united country with its 
covernment which in great measure effectively controls and administers the 
state apparatus throughout the nation. Also unlike Germany, we have a func- 
tioning Allied Commission in which the four Occupying Powers participate. 
\fter Berlin, we have been confronted, together with our British and French 
lies in the Allied Council, with increasing Soviet intransigence toward measures 
for alleviating the burdens of occupation upon the Austrian people. We have 
ven the Soviet High Commissioner increasingly use the Allied Council for in- 
tensified attacks upon the Austrian Government and its policies. Moreover, in 
onnection with the all-out Soviet campaign against ratification of the Paris 
agreements, we have seen the Soviet High Commissioner use last December the 
device of summoning an extraordinary session of the Allied Council to charge the 
United States with violation of the control agreement by reason of the presence 
fa small number of American soldiers guarding lines of communications in the 
French Zone of Austria. These soldiers have been there for over 8 years with the 
agreement of the French High Commissioner. Nevertheless, this did not deter 
the Soviet High Commissioner from stating that this fact, together with the 
illeged danger of a new Anschluss with a remilitarized West Germany and her 
alleged rearming of Austria with the help of the Western Powers, presented “‘a 
threat to the integrity of the Austrian State.” 
In addition to these unfriendly acts the Soviet Union and the Austrian Com- 
nists launched in May after the Berlin Conference one of the most massive 
propaganda campaigns yet encountered in Austria, alleging the danger and 
inminence of a new Austro/German anschluss on the pattern of 1938. That 
‘hese dangers were wholly fictitious did not deter them from their propaganda 
“umpaign designed to justify Mr. Molotov’s refusal at Berlin to sign the Austrian 
‘tate treaty on the basis which the Soviet Union had until then advocated. 
Having exhausted all other arbitrary impediments to a treaty, the Soviet Union 
loW sought to propagate the false theme that the continued presence of Allied— 
‘pecially Soviet—troops in Austria was necessary to guard against absorption 
Dy West Germany. As the year came to a close and it became evident that the 
S. 8. R. would probably be unable to obstruct the restoration of West German 
vereignty and its integration into the NATO defense effort, Soviet propaganda 
e more threatening in its allegations of the danger to Austria of a rearmed 
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West Germany. These threats warned that the ratification of the Paris agree. 
ments might make impossible conclusion of an Austrian state treaty and would 
mean that Austria had become a base of operations for NATO and hence there 
was danger of a partition of Austria along the German pattern. 

It is always difficult to portray in words the dimensions and scope of the cep. 
trally directed propaganda effort of the Soviet Union in a region so exposed as 
Vienna and the Soviet Zone of Austria. Because of their privileged occupational 
position in Austria, the Soviet authorities have selected Vienna as a favorit 
show window for holding various international meetings of Communist-front 
organizations. Shortly before I left to come to Washington, the Communist. 
front World Peace Council had been summoned to launch a worldwide so-called 
Vienna appeal against atomic warfare similar to the Stockholm appeal of jj] 
repute. The Austrian authorities unfortunately are powerless to control their 
frontiers against the illegal entry of participants in these unwanted meetings 
However, it is heartening to see the manner in which the free press in Austria has 
been united in opposition to these Communist propaganda maneuvers. 

We can only have admiration for the Austrian Government and the Austrian 
people who stand up so resolutely against Soviet pressure and threats. As a 
measure of the influence exerted by the Communist Party in Austria, it deserves 
to be pointed out that the Communist Party has never polled more than 5 percent 
of the votes in any election in Austria since 1945. This is a fact even in th 
Soviet Zone of Austria where the opportunity for the exercise of Soviet pressure is 
great. If the Communist Party were not supported by the Soviet occupiers it 
would be an even more negligible political force than it is, 

On the economic side, as you know, Austria no longer requires or receives 
United States grants-in-aid. However, the schilling counterpart funds generated 
by earlier United States dollar aid, and which we jointly administer with the 
Austrian Government, are still an important factor in the continuing stability and 
development of the country. Austria has now reached a level of economic well- 
being higher than at any time since the establishment of the Republic, although 
per capita income in Austria (the equivalent of about $425) is still very low by our 
standards and, in fact, considerably lower than in most Western European 
countries. 

In 1954, Austria managed to balance its Federal budget and for the second 
consecutive year showed a favorable overall balance of payments. Industrial 
production is at almost double the prewar level. The past year saw employment 
reach a postwar peak and an increase in the gross national product, in real terms, 
of about 10 percent over 1953. 

These favorable developments are concrete evidence of not only the remarkable 
success of the United States aid program, but of the character of the Austrian 
people themselves. 

The Austrian economic achievements are all the more remarkable when we 
consider the extent of Soviet economic activities in their occupation zone of 
Austria. The Soviets seized oilfields as former German assets which now account 
for about 94 percent of Austrian oil production. In the 10 years 1945-54, in- 
clusive, approximately 18 million tons of crude oil have been produced in Austria, 
of which only about one-third, or 6 million tons, was sold by the Soviets to the 
Austrian economy in the form of finished petroleum products. The balance of 
almost 12 million tons was shipped out of Austria by the Soviets for their own 
benefit. The Soviets also seized as former German assets end now operate about 
225 active commercial and industrial enterprises. They also have developed 
since 1948 a chain of about 200 retail stores which they operate without regard to 
Austrian law. 

The present favorable economic situation is not without some elements of weak- 
ness and uncertainty. The conclusion of a Stete treaty and termination of the 
occupation are earnestly hoped for by all Austrians and, of course, by ourselves. 
We must recognize, however, that the accomplishment of these objectives will 
confront Austria immediately with some difficult economic problems. If a State 
treety is signed in approximately the form of the present draft treaty, Austria 
will be faced with the necessity to pay the Soviets $150 million for the release of 
the commercial and industrial properties which the Russians now control. More 
important, from the long-term standpoint, is the condition of the industrial plants 
and enterprises which would be turned back by the Soviets. While we know that 
the Soviets have made investments in certain industrial enterprises in order to 
keep them in operation, the complex as a whole has been badly run down under 
Soviet management. The return of these properties to Austrian control will 
require heavy additional capital investment to make them competitive. Also of 
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mportance to Austria’s balance of payments position, following the termination 
of the occupation, would be a loss of more than $30 million annually which now 
repre sents payments by United States occupation forces for services, goods, and 

her purchases made in Austria. Moreover, upon the conclusion of the State 
tre eat, Austria will suddenly have to assume the burden of creating and maintain- 
ing the military forces provided for in the treaty. In time these factors will, we 
believe, be more than offset by the advantages resulting from the restoration of 
Austrian sovereignty and the withdrawal of foreign troops. The necessity for 
Austria to build up her reserves and economic strength to meet the pe riod of 
adjustment following the conclusion of the State treaty, however, is obvious. 

In summary, Austria bas made amazing strides toward economic recovery but 
still is confronted by difficult economic problems. It is of vital importance to all 
of us that there be no reversal of this position. It is the intention of the United 
States to press unceasingly for an Austrian Treaty which will provide Austria 
with the independence promised to it nearly 12 years ago, but in present circum- 
stances we cannot tell how long the Soviet Union will force the Austrian people 
to wait for the fulfillment of this promise. 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. | 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Tuompson. Briefly, the developments of the past year in 
Austria have been outstanding in the economic field, and very dis- 
couraging, as far as international political affairs are concerned. 

As you recall, last year at the Berlin Conference, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister dealt a very severe blow to Austrian hopes of independence 
by proposing that troops remain in Austria even after the conclusion 
of the state treaty. 

The Austrian people, of course, and the Government, rejected that, 
and there have been no signs of progress since, so far as the ending of 
the occupation and the conclusion of the state treaty. 

So far as internal political affairs are concerned, the situation has 
been quite good. The coalition is stable, and the Communists have 
never succeeded in getting appreciably more than 5 percent of the vote 

| Austria, but it is quite understandable since there will have been 
10 years of occupation this coming April, and the Austrians are getting 
very impatient and restless. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


On the economic side the Austrians have had an exceptionally good 
year. The schilling has remained stable, and unemployment has 
declined. It is now about 23 percent less than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you give us the figures of a year ago, and the 
figures now, and as compared to the total population? 

Mr. THompson. The total population is, roughly, 7 million, and 
the unemployment is highly seasonal because of the winter weather. 
It goes up around this time of year, and gets very high, up to about 

10 percent of the total labor force. The “total labor force is around 
1.9 million, and the unemployment now is around 230,000, which is 
roughly 10 percent. However, there is some structural unemploy- 
ment. It is particularly in the construction industr y that the unem- 
ployment is the highest. In upper Austria there has been practically 
full employment this year, and prices have remained fairly stable. 
There has been about a 3 percent rise in the cost of living during the 
past year. 
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The Austrians managed to balance their budget and while they have 
a trade deficit, their total balance of payments was favorable and they 
were able to add to their gold and foreign exchange holdings. 

They had a very big increase in receipts from tourism, about 18 
percent greater than the year before. 

I might say, however, as I point out in my statement, that there are 
some uncertainties in the situation. The ry have expanded their trade 
to a considerable extent in the last year, but in the last months of the 
year the trade balance turned against them fairly heavily, but we 
think that was only seasonal. However, we are watching it quite 
closely. 

We have based our budget on the assumption that there will not be 
a state treaty, and that the situation will remain pretty much as it 
has in the past year. 


PAYMENTS TO RUSSIA FOR RELEASE OF AUSTRIAN PROPERTY 


Mr. Roonry. In your statement, Ambassador Thompson, you 
refer to the fact that Austria would be faced with the necessity to 
pay the Soviets $150 million for the release of commercial and in- 
dustrial properties which the Russians now control. 

What properties do they control, and what type of production is 
involved? 

Mr. THompson. Those are the so-called German assets to which 
they applied their own definition as to what was a German asset. 
There are about, I think, 255 industrial properties. There are a 
number of farms in addition to that, but the bulk of it so far as in- 
portance is concerned are industrail properties. These include glass 
factories, chemical plants, electrical works, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we control any properties there? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. What we did with the German assets 
in our zones was that we turned them over to the Austrians under 
their custody. This question will, presumably, be settled finally at 
the time the treaty is concluded, but in the meantime the Austrians 
are operating them, as well as the other industries in our zone, in the 
British Zone, and in the French Zone. However, in the Soviet Zone 
the Russians are operating them. 

Mr. Rooney. That would seem to be quite important insofar as 
the Austrian people are concerned. 

Mr. THompson. It is exceedingly important insofar as the im- 
portance of the production of these plants and, also, the hold which 
it gives them on the employees who work in those plants. 


POPULARITY OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. Rooney. Has there been any indicated weakening on the part 
of the Austrian population in their determination to once again govern 
their own country? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir; quite the contrary. In the last pro- 
visional elections the already-small Communist vote dropped evel 
more, and I noticed just about a month ago in the university elections 
the Communists got even less than 2 percent of the vote, which is a 
very encouraging “thing. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent has this situation in Austria beet 
played up in the other countries in Europe? 
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\lr. THompson. Well, sir, unfortunately the Russians have tied 
the Austrian question to the German question, and that is the excuse 
for not concluding the treaty, but because of its location and because 

s historical role in Central Europe, I think Austria has an influence 
far beyond its size in population. 

Vienna is still almost the center of the world there to the people 
who live in that area 

\fr. Roonry. Do you have any general questions with regard to 
Austria, Mr. Sikes? 

\ir. Sikes. Yes; I do. 

\ir. Roonry. You may proceed. 


AMERICAN FORCES IN AUSTRIA 


\Mr. Srkes. I noted some reference to Russian protests against the 
presence of American forces in the French Zone—a small detachment 
of Americans, I understand—what is the significance of that? 

\ir. THompson. Well, sir, the Russians adopted the extraordinary 
procedure of calling a special meeting of the Allied Council to discuss 
this question. It was obviously purely a propaganda move. 

The only troops we have in the French zone total less than 300. 
They are technical troops, needed to maintain the line of communica- 
tions, and mechanics, to repair the trucks, and so on. ‘They have 
been there almost ever since (he occupation started, and everyone has 
known it. 

There has been no change, but the dramatic way in which the 
Soviets brought up the question made it clear that they are looking 
only for further excuses not to conclude the treaty. 

| think that is it. 

Mr. Srkes. Are the troops still there? 

\ir. THompson. The troops are still there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. What would be the effect, primarily, on the Austrians, 
but secondarily, on the Russians, if there were an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the size of American forces stationed in Austria? That action, 
of course, has not been finalized. 

\Ir. THompson. Could this discussion be off the record? 

Mr. Stkes. Yes; you can answer off the record. 

Discussion off the rec ord.) 


RUSSIAN FORCES IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Sikes. Has there been any reduction in Russian forces in 
Austria? 

\lr. THompson. There has been none that we know of. Our 
estimate is that they have maintained about the same level for the 
past number of years. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Stkus. What is the general trend of the Austrian economy? 
| know something a the ve ry serious problems which they have. 
They are a small nation, and they are boxed in from every direction. 
Is their economy generally looking up, or is it still about the same 
level at which it has been for the last few years? 
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Mr. Tuompson. I would say that in the last year there has been , 
really phenomenal increase in production, and throughout the whol 
economy, with the exception of agriculture. 

They had a bad year this last year, in agriculture, because of the 
floods and unusual weather conditions. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Thompson, will you please tell us something 
about this very substantial proposed increase in representation 
allowances? 

Mr. THompson. That, Mr. Chairman, is in effect restoration of 
what we had had before, up until 1954. We had a representation 
allowance which was divided into 2 sections; 1 was the GOA appro. 
priation, and 1 was under “Salaries and expense.’”’ The salaries and 
expense was cut out in fiscal vear 1954, and this is, in effect, a restora- 
tion to what we had always had before. 

The chief effect it would have would be to enable our junior officers 
to discharge their representational obligations. 

Mr. Rooney. In fiscal year 1954 you had $11,8 850. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; and that was the year in which this was 
pulled out. 

Mr. Rooney. In the current fiscal year the appropriation is in the 
amount of $12,500, and at this time you are seeking $19,000? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. You see, up until our budget request for 
fiscal year 1954—I believe I am correct on that—it was the same as 
we are asking this year, $19,000, and then the salaries and expense 
was pulled out. 


This $11,000, actually, is the actual amount. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Thompson, I would like for you to elaborate some- 
what more on your statement about the Austrian economy. 

What are they doing, specifically, to strengthen their domesti 
economy, and what do you think the future holds? Can theirs be « 
self-contained economy, or must they depend on foreign trade; and 
if so, where might that trade best come from? 

Mr. THompson. Well, sir, I would say that while they cannot b 
self-contained—I mean, foreign trade will always have to a ry a big 
role in their economic life—I do think they can maintain themselves 
without outside aid. 

In fact, we have not given them any aid for over a year and a half, 
other than some flood relief. Our problem in Austria under thi 
Marshall plan was that Austria, even before the war, was not really 
economically viable. They had been cut down from a nee 
size of some 40 million people to 7 million, but it is a rich country i 
resources, and by building up their industries— they have becom 
self-supporting; their steel industry, for example, produces over 1.5 
million tons of steel a year now—and with that as a base, they ar 
good artisans, and good craftsmen, and they can use that steel, fo! 
example, in their electrical industry, and in their equipment industly. 
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\ir. Sikes. What is the situation in regard to the development of 

hydroelectric power? 
‘Mr. THompson. That is also a big factor. It is up to 9 billion 
kilowatt-hours now, and they have further projects and further re- 
sources Which can be developed. We have to allow for the fact that 
the Russians are taking out the oil. 

They produce about 3 million tons of oil a year, which is virtually, 
or 90 percent, in Russian hands. 

However, they have the resources, and now they have the equip- 
ment with which to have a very healthy economy. 

If and when, as was pointed out in my statement, you get a state 
treaty, you will have a period of adjustment that may be somewhat 
dificult for them, but in the long run, I do not think there is any 
question but what Austria can be a very prosperous and solid country. 


REDUCED BUDGET FOR 1956 


\ir. Srkes. With reference to your budget estimates, in most of the 
estimates which come to us this year, there have been requests for 
more money and more people. Your budget for Austria is for less 
money and fewer people. 

Of course, we welcome a situation of that kind if it is sound. How 
did you achieve those reductions, both in money and in personnel, 
and What will the effect be? 

Mr. THompson. Well, I would like to say that I think our estimate 
for the coming year is adequate. Although our basic problems have 
been substantially the same, there has been some reduction in the 
problems with which we have had to deal. For obvious reasons, may 
| vo off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Stkes. Surely. 

Discussion off the record.) 


TRIESTE AGREEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I am reliably informed that you are the gentleman 
entitled to all the credit for working out the Trieste agreement. Will 
you please tell us about it? That was a question which plagued us 
and the people of Italy for a long, long time. 

Mr. THompson. I certainly do not like to take all the credit for 
that. 

Mr. Roonny. You are being very modest. 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. A lot of people did a lot of work on it. 
[ conducted the negotiations in London. If you like, may I go off 
the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now consider language changes. 
TRANSPORTATION OF HUMAN REMAINS 


Mr. Wiiser. Seven language changes are proposed. On pag 
48-—A, the first one eliminating the language regarding preparing ay 
transporting to their former homes the remains of persons who ma 
die away from their homes while participating in activities authoriz 
under this appropriation. 

That provision was used under the exch: ange-of-pe rsons program 
which was transferred out of this appropriation, and therefore is not 
required. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PRINTING AND BINDING OUTSIDI 
UNITED STATES 


The second item at the top of page 48—B of the committee print 
provides authorization for purchase of printing and binding outside 
continental United States. 

This authority has not been used extensively and it is thought it 
the future if it is necessary we could handle it through our regular 
salary and expense authorization. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DELETION OF AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE PASSENGER CARS 
Mr. Wixser. The third change covers the purchase of passenger: 
carrying motor vehicles. Since there is no request for such purcha 
in 1956 we are suggesting the deletion of that language. 
CHANGE IN TITLE TO “OPERATIONS ALLOWANCES” 
The fourth change eliminates the word “Representation” as a prefix 
to the “Allowances.”’ That is due to our suggested change of the 


title of all representation items to operations allowances in 1956. 


ELIMINATION OF AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION OF 
BUILDINGS 


The fifth change, Mr. Chairman, eliminates authority for the con- 
struction, acquisition of buildings. Since there is no request in for 
that purpose in 1956 we are suggesting its deletion. 


DELETION OF AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER OCCUPATIONAL RESPONSIBILIT! 


The sixth change at the bottom of page 48-B of the committ 
print suggests the deletion of the authority to transfer the occup: ati Mn 
responsibilit; y which might occur in any other country to this particular 
appropriation. No such development i is anticipated and therefore we 


are recommending the deletion of that item. 
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DELETION OF AUTHORITY FOR ACQUISITION OF SITES AND USE OF 
FOREIGN CREDITS 


The last change is regards the language which provides for the 
acquisition of sites and the use of foreign credits accordingly. Since 
we have no construction request in 1956 that language will no longer 
be required. 


Turspay, Fepruary 15, 1955. 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, DEPUTY CONTROLLER AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate . Si $500, 000 $475, 000 $700, 000 
imbursements from other accounts. -_-_-- aipoweae ; 128, 287 150, 000 150, 000 


Total available for obligation - - —- pele ee ee so 628, 287 625, 000 850, 000 
obligated balance, estimated savings........-...-.. —4, 041 |. 


Obligations incurred 7‘ 624, 246 , 000 850, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Representation by the Foreign Service of the United States abroad: 
1954 $624, 246 
9, 000 
, 000 


, 246 
5, 000 
, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward _ ee $212, 712 $91, 492 $78, 492 
Obligations incurred during the year yaeenaaeuaaw 324, 246 625, 000 850, 000 


, 958 716, 492 928, 492 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-.-......-........--- ——_ ones 
Reimbursements. . - ‘ 5 Ne eel ae Se Le - , 287 150, 000 150, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. ---.....-..-.------ awe 91, 492 —78, 492 — 128, 492 


TOtal CRpOMGMUIOS. ......<scuauosecesss~c. ig Figs ot , 589 488, 000 650, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations , 853 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_-__- Ses ei y 88, 000 


60352—55. 18 





Mr. Rooney. The next is ‘‘Representation allowances,’ which ap- 
pears at page 9 of the committee print, and beginning at page 400 of 
the justifications. 

This request is in the amount of $700,000, an increase of $225,000 
or approximately. 47 percent over the amount appropriated for this 
purpose in the current fiscal year, to wit: $475,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
At this point we shall insert page 400 of the justifications for the 
record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Appropriation: Operations allowances, 
State 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956 


Requirements Difference, 

____ increase (+-) 
or de- 

1955 1956 crease (—) 


By project or function SSS 


1, Chiefs of mission and other officers in charge of 
diplomatic missions : $226,055 | $323,020 |  +$96, 965 
2. Ranking subordinates ae! 50, 465 83, 185 +32, 720 


9 = 
oO. 


Counselors (when not ranking subordinates 7, 700 11, 875 +4, 175 
4. Other officers at missions-- 97, 285 144, 735 +47, 450 
5. Consular officers. ........ é i 93, 495 137, 185 | +43, 690 


Total requirements. _- 22 475, 000 700, 000 +225, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956._................-.---- Joule Seeds oats en ace caine ei 700, 0 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, have there been any changes in connec- 
tion with the purposes for which this money would be used? 

Mr. Witser. No, Mr. Chairman. They are exactly the same as 
previously contained under representation allowance appropriation 


CHANGE IN TITLE 


We feel, however, that this change in title will more specificall) 
describe the requirements for this purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not so sure I agree with you. People have 
gotten to know what the words “representation allowances” mean. So 
far as I am concerned there will always be representation allowances 
This business of calling them “operations allowances’’ would to me b: 
misleading. 

Mr. Wiser. We certainly don’t want it to be misunderstood, 
Mr. Chairman. This was a decision approved by the Bureau of thi 
Budget regarding all appropriations which involve this particular 
item. We are merely conforming to the new definition as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget. However, that was done with our 
complete support. 


COMPARISON WITH SIMILAR ITEMS IN BRITISH BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us whether or not there is an item sel 
up similar to this and earmarked as this in the British budget? 

Mr. Wiuzer. I am not sure it is under this particular title, Mr. 
Chairman. I think they have a totally different terminology. 
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Mr. Rooney. Let us call it entertainment. That is what this is 
basically. It would be in the British budget, I would expect, and in 
some title so it can be identified. 

Mr. Wivser. I have some notes which may help on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have such information? 

Mr. Wiiser. I do, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have it with regard to other countries? 

Mr. Wiiser. Great Britain is the only one where we have been 
able to get it, Mr. Chairman, and then it was quite difficult to get. 
Our findings were that generally their salaries are considerably lower 
than ours, but their allowances for this purpose are substantially 
higher. 

I believe a comparative statement in one post, and I am not sure 
it was Washington or Paris, though we have it for several posts, our 
total salary plus allowances for the Chief of Mission was $45,000, as 
compared with their $76,000—and substantially tax free, I might add. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions with regard to this, Mr. 
Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have none. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wixiser. I have a short statement here which explains in detail 
the purpose of the change, Mr. Chairman. May I insert that in the 


record? It also cites some examples of the out-of-pocket expense at 
typical posts. 

It further refers to a study made at the request of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee last year which provides a post-by-post 
analysis of the total out-of-poc ‘ket expense incurred by our officials. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert it in the record. 

(Mr. Wilber’s statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, as I explained in my general budget statement, we are requesting 
a change in the title of this appropriation from ‘Representation allowances’ to 
“Operations allowances.”’ 

This is very frankly directed toward overcoming the less than favorable accept- 
ance in certain quarters of this type of expense as a very legitimate and requisite 
traditional cost of conducting foreign relations. ‘To be more positive, it is hoped 
that the fuller range of reciprocal operational expenses may be recognized and 
that purely social contacts such as receptions may be placed in their proper 
perspective. The dividends which accrue to this Government in terms of infor- 
mation acquired, improved relationships, and services to American Government 
officials and businessmen, cannot be measured in dollars. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 reads as follows in this regard: 

Sec. 901 (3) ‘‘* * * The Secretary is authorized to grant to any officer * * * 
allowances in order to provide for the proper representation of the United States 
by officers and employees of the Service.”’ 


REFERENCE TO WRISTON REPORT 


At the time the United States became independent, diplomacy had already 
undergone centuries of establishing tradition and practice—thus modest and 
appropriate social reciprocities in interrelationships were and probably always 
will be “‘aecepted”’ elements of that tradition and practice. These activities are 
an inescapable expense insofar as our Foreign Service officials are concerned in 
conducting the business of the United States abroad. 
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As the Secretary’s Public Committee noted: “The sums presently allocated ar 
well below those provided by other governments to their diplomatic services }; 
similar positions; they are certainly not adequate for the needs of this Gove; 
ment and should be increased.”’ 
[ am sure that the committee is well informed from observation at our overs 
posts regarding the general need for adequate operational funds. For the pas 
several years we have failed to impress the Congress of the essentiality of suff 
funds to permit the statutory “proper representation of the United States * * W 
we have repeatedly conjectured, without benefit of actual statistical support 


; ; : . ; : | 
that considerzble out-of-pocket expense is continuously being incurred by m: 
employees in the Foreign Service, at the sacrifice of either the individual or his IS 
family. EI 


Since our last hearings, we have collected considerable data which will strengthe 
our request for additional funds, and it is hoped justify this committee in any 
favorable action it might take. Let me cite just a few highlights of the compre- 
hensive study made last August at the request of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

1) For the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954, while our appropriations have 
gone from $675,000 to $650,000 to $500,000, the out-of-pocket expenses by our 
officials went from 32.1 to 33.9 to 41.7 percent. This is quite adequate proof 
that reducing appropriations has no diminishing effect upon the scope of such 
activities which inevitably confront our Foreign Service officials. 

(2) In 1954 let me cite the experience at a few typical posts: Re 

(2) In Rio where $12,300 was allotted, the Ambassador was given $6,000 and Ri 
the balance distributed to 31 subordinates. The Ambassador spent $2,660 out - 
of his own pocket, and his subordinates spent $3,500 out of their salaries. 

(6) In Dublin an allocation of $3,030 was made. The Ambassador received 
$2,500 and 5 subordinates, the balance of $530. The Ambassador spent personal 
funds of about $100 and the subordinates, $575. 

(c) In Saigon an amount of $7,750 was made available, of which the Ambassador 
received $4,030 and 21 subordinates, $3,720. The Ambassador spent persona 
funds of $2,530 and subordinates, $2,400. 

(d) In Cairo a total of $9,920 was allotted. The Ambassador received $3,800 
and $5,120 was permitted 17 subordinates. The Ambassador spent $1,190 of his 
salary and $1,300 was spent from personal funds by his subordinates. 

Mr. Chairman, these examples are completely typical, and I can furnish th 
committee with a post-by-post outline which shows it to be the global pattern. 

While not pertinent to the merits of the matter, the committee should be awar 
that about 75 percent of expenditures for these purposes are made in foreig 
credits and, accordingly, not a direct new charge to the United States taxpaye! 

It is earnestly hoped, Mr. Chairman, that the increase of $225,000 requested 
for this appropriation may be allowed so that the personal outlay of our Foreig: 
Service officers may be at least partially eliminated. 

Thank you. 
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Turspay, FEBRUARY 15, 1955. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS 
OPERATION 

ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., CONTROLLER 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ropriation or estimate. __._.._..- $3, 000, 000 $9, 200, 000 

, 3 ferred from ‘“*Government in occupied areas, State,’’ 
proo! pursuant to Public Laws 207 and 663_._- $3, 316, 000 1, 000, 000 

such - —_ 

(djusted appropriation or estimate. : 3, 316, 000 4, 000, 000 9, 200, 000 
bligated balance brought forward ; 10, 875, 238 9, 824, 568 2, 293, 392 

ery of prior year obligations ahs , 801, 955 |__- 
) and Reimbursements from non-Federal sources..-- - 87, 829 35, 400 
) out Reimbursements from other accounts. -- 14, 346 70, 956 


[otal available for obligation. ._-_- 095, 368 13, 930, 924 
bligated balance carried forward_- ds 9.824.568 | —2, 293, 392 
Obligations incurred ___. Sei }, 270, 800 11, 637, 532 
mparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, State’’: 
Direct obligations pte : , 590, 527 
Reimbursable obligations_---____- a at é 64, 366 


otal obligations... -- le : 7, 925, 693 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Acquisition and construction... ...-------- $4, 636, 136 $8, 029, O82 $7, 893, 392 
Maintenance and operation. - atte 2, 091, 810 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Furniture and equipment... j = 438, 573 603, 500 600, 000 

linistrative expenses... -.---- ‘ 759, 174 1, 004, 950 1, 000, 000 


Ue I ec na Uc tare Sh hod 7, 925, 693 11, 637, 532 11, 493, 392 
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Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1954 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Americans 
Locals 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary _._- 
Average grade 

Foreign Service grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade_._. : 
Foreign Service local salaries 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions’ 
Americans. pani 
Locals 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -_- 
Allowances and differentials- . -- : 


my ps) 
, 443 
2, 038 


Total personal services 

Travel . . ‘ 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
07 


89,114 
552, 719 
OS 
484, 239 

250 


Total obligations._..__-- pee tm 7, 925, 693 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1954 actual 


| 
$8, 
gs 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year_- 


303, 92% 


270, 


574, 72: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years - - —1, 801, 95! 
Reimbursements : —102, 

Obligated balance carried forward —5, 141, 070 


14, 


Total expenditures (out of prior authorizations 7, 529, 522 





33, 454 | 
92, 911 | 
188, 242 | 


| 
, 208, 567 
203, 515 





4, 636, 136 | 


1955 estimate | 
' 


91 | 
66 | 


$6, 288 | 
GS-11.3 | 


$8, 326 
FSS-3.2 

$2, 400 | 
nee 


$601, 625 | 
155, 400 | 


2, 975 


88, 000 | 


848, 000 

130, 000 

150, 000 

329, 730 

, 200, 000 
450, 000 | 
500, 000 | 
8, 029, 082 | 
720 | 


11, 637, 532 


532 


1955 estimate 


$5, 141,070 | 
11, 637, 532 


16, 778, 602 


—106, 356 
—9, 172, 246 


7, 500, 000 


1956 estimate 


85, OOO 


825, 000 


125, 00 


900, 00: 
4, 393, 392 


1956 estimat 
$9, 172, 246 


11, 493, 392 


20, 665, 638 


—12, 065, 638 


8, 600, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item with which we shall concern ourselves 


sé 


is that for ‘‘Acquisition of buildings abroad.”’ 


This appears at page 11 of the committee print, and beginning at 


page 404 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert the latter page in the record at this point. 


(The information is as follows:) 





5, 000 
5, 000 
5, OO 
(), (0) 
3, 921) 
1, O00 
5, OO 
10, O00 
3, 392 
1, OS 


3, 342 
Ode 


mmary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Appropriation: Acquisition of buildings 
y of req ] 
abroad, State 


\ppropriation, 1955, regular act (Public Law 471, 83d Cong.) $2, 500, 000 
\ppropriation, 1955, supplemental (Public Law 663, 88d Cong.) bs : s 500, 000 
insfer from ‘‘Government in occupied areas’ (Public Law 663, 83d Cong.) at 1, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available for 1955 : 9, 824, 568 
nticipated reimbursements-- : oe 106, 356 


Total. : . 13, 930, 924 
Less balance available for 1956. - -- 2, 293, 392 


Base for 1956_- 11, 637, 532 


t difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Estimated obligations Increase 

(+) or de- 
crease ( ) 
1955 1956 1955 to 1956 


Appropriation limitation —— 


of U. S. Treasury foreign credits_- $9, 137, 532 | $8, 782, 291 —$355, 241 
se of United States dollars_-.___- ; 2, 500,000 | 2,711,101 +211, 101 


Total estimated obligations. 11, 637, 532 | 11, 493, 392 —144,140 —144, 140 


educt: 
Estimated unobligated balance carried forward _ - .-_- 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1956__._- 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956_.......-.-_.._- 3 eat 9, 200, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $9,200,000 as com- 
pared with an appropriation of $2,500,000 in the current fiscal year, 
a requested increase of $6,700,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do vou have a general statement with regard to this, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Huauers. Yes; 1 do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert your statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


BACKGROUND 


The foreign buildings program of the Department of State derives its authority 
from the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926 as amended through June 19, 1952. 
This legislation authorizes a sum of $231,625,000 to be appropriated for providing 
suitable office space and housing for the Foreign Service of the United States 
abroad. Of this authorization $139,530,000 has been appropriated through fiscal 
vear 1955. The request for fiscal year 1956 is $9,200,000, which, if appropriated, 
will leave a balance of authorization of $82,895,000. 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


\t the present time the Department has the following projects actively under 

construction or in the cleanup stage: 
Post and project: 

Managua: Office building 

Guatemala (purchase): Office building 

Copenhagen: Office building 

London: Embassy residence 

Le Havre: Office building, staff housing 

Madrid: Office building 

Stockholm: Office building 

Port-of-Spain: Office building, consul general’s residence 

Seoul (rehabilitation): Office building, staff housing 

Aden: Office building, staff housing 

Leopoldville: Consul general’s residence 

Teheran: Compound 

Jidda: Compound 

Dar-es-Salaam: Consul general’s residence 
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PROPOSED IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION 


Present plans call for the beginning of construction on the following projects 

Post and project: 

Tegucigalpa: Office building, Embassy residence 

Asuncion: Office building, Embassy residence 

Hong Kong: Office building 

Djakarts: Office building 

Kobe: Office building, staff housing 

Manila: Staff housing 

Bangkok: Staff housing 

Leopold, ille: Office building 

Amman: Office building 

Tangier: Office building 

Lagos: Office building 

Port-au-Prince: Office building 


PROJECT PLANNING ACTIVITIES, 1955 


For 1955 there is being undertaken planning and cost development on 
of projects, among which are the following: 
Post and project: 

Quito: Office building 

Dublin: Office building 

The Hague: Office building 

Osio: Office building 

Nagoya: O/ice building, staff housing 
Seoul: Staff housing 

Leopoldville: Staff housing 

Dakar: Office building, staff housing 
New Dethi: Office building, staff housing 
saghdad: Office building 

Basra: Office building 

Rabat: Office building 

Karachi: Office building 


PROJECT PLANNING ACTIVITIES, 1956 


For 1956, the Department contemplates undertaking planning and cost de- 
velopment on a number of projects, among which are the following: 


Post and project: 
Sao Paulo: Office building 
Guayaquil: Office building 
Lima: Office building 
Caracas: Office building 
Milan: Office building 
Palerma: Office building 
Fukuoka: Office building, staff housing 
Singapore: Office building 
Manila: Office building 
Saigon: Office building 
Khartoum: Office building, staff housing 
Bombay: Office building 
Kuwait: Office building, staff housing 
Accra: Staff housing 
Lahore: Staff housing 


ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING 


Significant changes have been made in the development of building require 
ments and plans. 
ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


An Architectural Advisory Committee composed of 3 outstanding America 
architects and 1 outstanding layman has been established within the Department. 
It is the function of this Committee to recommend the most appropriate style 
of architecture and to review and advise the Department on the architectural 
quality, fitness, and merit of architectural designs submitted by private American 
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consulting architects for each of the projects undertaken. 
advises the Department on the best types of material to be used in overseas con- 


struction, and otherwise assists in maintaining standards of utmost economy and 


usefulness throughout the program. In performing its functions, the Committee 


The 


works closely with the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations. 


\{ present the Committee is made up of Mr. 
iol of Architecture and Planning at MIT 
Walker, Smith & Smith; 


of Voorhees, 
Shepley, Bulfinch, 


e Architectural Advisory Committee has convened 13 times since its creation 


January 1954. 


] 


1 Ith, 


Richardson & Abbott; 


Pietro 


Mr. 


suggestions and corrections offered by the Committee. 
The prestige of the Committee has created an interest on the part of prominent 


chiteets in projects being undertaken by the Department. 
\s a result of the workings of this Committee as well as the commissioning of 


Belluschi, 
; Mr. Ralph Walker of the New York 
Henry Shepley of the Boston firm 


and Mr. Harry 


dean of 


McBride, 


Committee also 


the 


formerly 
ie National Gallery of Art and a retired officer of the Foreign Service 


It has considered some 17 projects and has recommended approval on 14 


Ol 


Many of these 14 were recommended for approval only after resubmission 


ialified American architects mentioned, the buildings now being planned do not 


‘epresent any 


particular style or school of architecture, 


rather they 


are 


product of the best American architectural know-how that can be obtained. 


Architectural policy 


the 


\ firm architectural policy has been established by the Department to provide 


requisite and adequate facilities in an architectural style and form which are 
stinguished and reflect credit on the United States, 
recognition, 


intelligent appreciation, 
the site and country. 
e respective countries by 
a] ’ 
juality 


distinguished 


shall be dignified and economical to build, operate, and maintain. 


Employment of architects 


Qualified American architects are being commissioned to plan new 


abroad. 


4] 


design and construction. 


plans personally to the Architectural 


recommendations. 


Buildings 


and to create goodwill by 
and use of the architecture appropriate to 
Major emphasis is placed on the creation of goodwill! in 
design of buildings of 
rather than adherence to any given style of architecture. 
idhere to established good practice and, to the extent practical, use construction 
techniques, Materials, and equipment of proven merit and reliability. 


architectural 
Designs shall 


buildings 


At the present time, the following architectural contracts are in force: 


Project 


Port-au-Spain, consul general’s residence _- 


legucigalpa, office building 
Tegucigalpa, Embassy residence _-.-_- 
Asuncion, office building and Embassy 
sidence. 
Hong Kong, office building -_-- 
D ik arta, office building 
Kobe, office building and staff housing.- 
Manila, staff housing - 
Bangkok, staff housing 
Leo} pold ville, staff 
building. 
mman, office building 
ingier, office building 
wos, office building 


housing ‘and office 


Di kar, office building and staff housing 
irut, office building 


| Keyes, 


| Weed, 
Ne W | De ‘lhi, office building and staff hous- | 





Architect 


Mence & Moore 
Michael M. Hare 
do : 
Smith, 
bridge. 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons 


-| Raymond & Rado_-__. 
| Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth_| 


Gardner A. Dailey 
Christiani & Nielsen___. 
Weed, Russell & Johnson. 


Paul Rudolph 
Hugh Stubbins Associates- 

Russell & Johnson... 
Edward Durell Stone 


..| Moore & Hutchins___._.-- 


B. KK. Makdisi_. 


Satterlee & Leth- 


Project cost 


$94, 736 


199, 751 | 


214, 281 
713, 510 


782, 148 
963, 000 | 


375, 000 
75, 000 
347, 000 


325, 075 


337, 500 | 


500, 000 


300, 000 | 
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250, 000 
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Preliminary to the preparation of plans, architects are required to visit 
the sites to familiarize themselves with local conditions which have a bearing on 
The architects are required to present their preliminary 


Advisory Committee for their review and 


Architect’s 


total fee— 


estimated 


$1, 400. 
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SPECIFIC MAJOR TRANSACTIONS BY AREAS 


Last year, the committee directed the Department’s attention to certain spe 
cific property situations in various locations. I am pleased to report to the com- 
mittee the present status of these and other major transactions for the year under 
review. 

EUROPEAN AREA 


Madrid, Embassy office building and Embassy residence 

This project, construction of which began in 1952, was scheduled for comple- 
tion at the end of 1954 with occupancy in January 1955. In the fall of 1954 jt 
was decided that the Kmbassy residence area was not suitable for that purpose 
and was to be coverted for use as office space. Present indications are that the 
Embassy office building will be ready for occupancy in February and the USIA 
will remove its office to the area formerly planned for the residence in April 1955 

The Department plans to exchange the present Government-owned properties 
at 35 and 37 Castellana for a permanent suitable residence for the Ambassador 
as soon as possible. 


Marseille, exchange of property negotiations 

Negotiations were completed for the acquisition of improved property to house 
the consulate general and USIA in suitable space. This building will be reha- 
biliated and ready for occupancy in June 1955. The Government-owned Ville- 
neuve site has been exchanged as substantial payment on the new property. 
Rome, sale of Villa Ruspoli 

A eontract for sale of the Villa Ruspoli property in Rome for approximately 


$130,000 in Italian lire has been executed and final conveyance is anticipated by 
February 1, 1955. 
London, proposed Embassy office building, Grosvenor Square 

The Embassy office building project on the west side of Grosvenor Square is 
included in the Department’s 1956 budget estimates presently before the Congress 
at an estimated cost of about $3,000,000. 

If approved by the Congress, the completion of this project will provide office 
space for all United States Government agencies with the exception of defense 
agencies presently in the United States Government-owned property at 20 Gros- 
venor Square. This construction will permit the disposition of a number of 
Government-owned properties on Grosvenor Square and terminate rental agree- 
ments amounting to approximately $130,000 annually. 


London, Embassy residence, Regent’s Park 

The Embassy residence at Regent’s Park, a gift to the United States Govern- 
ment by Barbara Hutton in 1946 has been rehabilitated at a cost of approximatel; 
$260,000. The premises were ready for occupancy on December 15, 1954. 
Tirana-Bucharest, property license eachange 

Negotiations are in progress with the Italian Government whereby the Italians 
will remodel certain of their property in Bucharest for use as urgently needed 
United States staff housing in exchange for use by the Italians of the United States 
Government property in Albania which has been unoccupied since United States- 
Albanian diplomatic relations were severed in November 1946. 
Oslo, property exchange 

A property exchange agreement was signed in December 1954 with the Norwe- 
gian Government whereby that Government will construct an Embassy office 
building in accordance with the plans and specifications to be furnished by the 
Department. Upon completion, the United States Government will credit the 
Norwegian Government the dollar equivalent of the cost of the building on Its 
lend-lease indebtedness to the United States Government. The United States- 
owned site in Oslo is being exchanged with the Norwegian Government for a new 
and better site on which to construct our new Embassy building. This agreement 
is subject to ratification by the Norwegian Parliament, which is expected within 
the next few months. 


The Hague, sale of Zorghvliet property 

An agreement has been concluded with the Dutch Government for sale of the 
Zorghvliet property consisting of 55 acres in the central portion of The Hague, 
for $471,191. When ratified by the Dutch Parliament, which is expected prior 
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to June 30, 1955, and the proceeds become available they will be used to construct 
a new Office building on the site already owned for the purpose in The Hague. 


Vienna, 68 apartment project 

Funds are available for the acquisition of sites and construction there of 68 
apartments for staff housing in Vienna. 

‘Jt is planned to put the 68 apartments on 3 sites: 1, consisting of approximately 
3 acres, is presently Government-owned; the other 2 have been selected and it is 
expected that title will be acquired in the next few months. 


Germany, consulate building program 

Construction is underway on three Consulate office buildings in Dusseldorf, 
Frankfurt, and Stuttgart. Construction should be completed and occupancy 
obtained in these buildings in February, June, and May, respectively of 1955. 

Plans and specifications are underway and should be completed for an annex 
to the United States Government-owned consulate building in Hamburg. A 
contract for this construction should be executed about March 1 with completion 
approximately 7 months thereafter. 

Progress on a new consulate office building in Munich has been delayed by 
failure to reach agreement with State and municipal authorities on building design. 
\ctive negotiations are in progress seeking a solution to this problem. 

Four unimproved properties in Munich excess to the Department’s needs have 
been sold to the Federal Republic of Germany for $395,000. 
Nice, property exchange, Villa Warden and Villa La Cima 

Active efforts to date to dispose of the two residence properties in Nice have so 
far proven unsuccessful. 

LATIN-AMERICAN AREA 


Rio de Janeiro, proposed purchase of Oliveira Castro property 

The heirs of Baroness Oliveira Castro offered to sell to the United States 
Government for 10 million cruzeiros the property occupying a corner of the 
frontage of the residence site. A counteroffer of 7,300,000 cruzeiros made on 
behalf of the United States has been refused. A counteroffer is expected. 


Colon, new consulate and residence 

Agreement has been reached with the Panama Canal Company for leasing a 
consulate office building and residence at Colon. Legislation will be introduced 
in the Congress to transfer title to the Department. 


Panama City, new USIA quarters 

\rrangements have been concluded to house USIA in suitable space in the 
leased Arango Building. Remodeling by the lessor is nearing completion and 
occupancy is expected in January or February 1955. 


San Jose, sale of old residence 


The Ambassador was relocated in leased quarters and the antiquated Govern- 
ment-owned residence was sold for $75,000 in January 1955. 


Asuncion, new chancery and residence 


Final plans are in preparation for a new Embassy residence and chancery. 
Funds for this construction are available. 

Tegucigalpa, new residence and chancery 

_ Final architectural drawing for the Embassy residence and chancery have 
been completed and bids for construction invited. Construction should get 
inderway within 60 to 90 days. Funds for this project are available. 


FAR EAST AREA 


Indochina, Phnom Penh, Cambodia; Vientiane, and Saigon 

During the last calendar year, the political picture in Indochina changed 
drastically with the result that a new Embassy was established at Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, and a new Legation established at Vientiane, Laos. At the same 
ume office and residential space requirements at the Embassy at Saigon, Vietnam, 
lave remained undiminished. The MAAG operation at Saigon has meant the 
necessity for providing further leased office and living space at Saigon. 

lo provide office and living space for the new Embassy at Phnom Penh, the 
Department leased several properties and procured furniture from Bangkok with 
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furniture for representation and staff purposes being manufactured in Bangkok 
at attractive prices for good quality and in conformity with designs and specifi- 
cations furnished by the Department of State. 

Providing office and residential space for the new Legation at Vientiane, Laos 
presented a difficult problem. The Laotian Government started construction of 
16 houses in a compound on land owned by the Laotian Government on the 
basis of a leasing arrangement under which the Department would lease the houses 
from the Laotian Government upon their completion. 

At Saigon, the Department effected the leasing of a new office building prac- 
tically adjacent to the existing Embassy offices, with the new building to provide 
supplemental office space for the Embassy proper, offices for the Defense attachés 
and for USIA. This arrangement not only meant a physical consolidation of 
much of the United States Government activity in Saigon, but also meant that 
undesirable office quarters scattered about town could be given up. This new 
building was completed in conformity with plans and specifications incorporated 
in a contract to lease, 

The United States Government owns a very desirable office building site in 
Saigon known as the Norodom site and from a representational and economic 
standpoint a new building should be constructed on this site if the political situa- 
tion warrants. 

Manila, sea front property 


Plans are under way for the construction of a 30-unit apartment building located 
on the seafront. This area is now covered with quonset huts erected by the Army 
in 1945. The dilapidated condition of the huts make them unsightly and the 
continued investment of Government funds for rehabilitation uneconomical, 
Construction will be under way by June 30, 1955. 


Djakarta, Embassy office building 


The final plans and working drawings of the new Embassy Office building to 
be constructed on the United States Government-owned site at Djakarta have 
recently been completed and bids for construction are being invited. An American 
subsidiary corporation is going out of business in Indonesia and has offered for 
sale seven houses of excellent and quite recent construction. The Department is 
negotiating for the acquisition of these houses and it is believed that a contract 
of sale will eventuate. This will help alleviate a critical housing shortage. 


Bangkok, staff apartments, attaché housing 


Plans and specifications permitting the construction of 24 staff apartments and 
2 houses for senior defense attachés are nearing completion. It is expected this 
project will be under construction contract before June 30, 1955. 


Hong Kong, office building 


The plans and specifications for the new office building at Hong Kong are near- 
ing completion, and it is expected that this project will be under construction 
contract before June 30, 1955. 


Seoul, renovation of office building and housing 


The comparatively recent removal of the Embassy and its personnel from Pusan, 
Korea, to Seoul, Korea, made for a deplorable housing situation at Seoul and less 
than standard office quarters. The Mitsui Building, owned by the United States 
Government but badly wrecked during the war has been rehabilitated as have 
most of 50 United States Government-owned houses for staff occupancy. 

These staff housing arrangements will provide temporary facilities until more 
permanent and economical housing can be provided. 


MIDDLE EAST AREA 
Beirut 

The activities of FOA, USIA, and the State Department, which hitherto had 
been widely scattered in various leased buildings throughout the city were brought 
together by means of a lease of space in a newly erected structure near the present 
chancery. The present chancery, which is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, is an antiquated, dilapidated structure. The development of plans for 4 
new Office building is contemplated. 


New Delhi 

At this post during the past year conveyances were executed between tie 
United States Government and the Government of India, involving an exchange 
of substantial property holdings. Specifically, the Government of India turned 
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over to the United States Government on March 1, 1954, a choice 28-acre site in 
exchange for our present Government-owned office building, known as the 
Bahawalpur House, a former Maharaja’s palace. Final plans for a modern office 
building and staff housing are being prepared by the architect. Funds are being 
requested in the budget for fiscal year 1956 to undertake immediate construction 
on this project. 

Teheran 

\t this post a work program estimated to cost $400,000 is in progress including 
estimated wall construction, landscaping, warehouse construction, water supply, 
electric lighting system, air-conditioning, and heating system for the entire 
compound. On the site ready for installation after completion of a powerhouse 
are two 1,000 kilowatt generators. On January 25, 1955, a contract was signed 
to complete the work on this project within 9 months. 

The Department is faced with the immediate problem of finding a safe and 
suitable residence for the Ambassador. The present residence is not only inade- 
quate but has reached the point where its state of disrepair and deterioration 
threaten the safety of the occupants. Plans call for temporarily leasing a residence 
uitside the present compound, but the Department hopes to undertake planning 
fa new residence at the earliest feasible time. 


{ long-standing problem was solved by the execution of a 10-year lease for a 
residence for the Ambassador. No action is contemplated toward the purchase or 
construction of a suitable residence as long as the present inflated real-estate 
market continues. 

SIGNIFICANT GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the Department appeared before this committee last year, a number of 
significant steps have been taken to bring the buildings program mere closely 
vithin the overall control of the Department of State and in turn make it more 
responsive to the total needs of this Government Overseas. 

Review of current construction program 

\ careful review has been made of all projects in progress and planned for 
construction. A policy has been adopted to emphasize the orderly completion of 
projects already under way and a careful review of projects under development for 
future construction. The review of future projects will enable the Department to 
sive further consideration to architectural details and provide an opportunity for 
the development of more reliable cost estimates before construction funds are 
requested. This policy is reflected in the budget now before this committee. 
Operating procedures and controls 

Operating procedures and policies of the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations 
have been formalized through the inauguration of a system of internal orders. 
Field regulations have been reviewed and extensive changes initiated to clarify 
the building program and operations abroad. All procedures, policies, and regu- 
lations are coordinated with the interested areas of the Department before being 
placed into effect. 

A system of monthly progress and fiscal reports on each project and regional 
office abroad has been initiated to strengthen the supervision and control over 
held operations. 


Review of fiscal operations 


A comprehensive review of obligations has been conducted. As a result of 
lls review the building program’s obligations now reflect a more accurate picture 


of its financial position. 


t} 


Improved method of funds control 

Pursuant to Publie Law 471 of July 2, 1954, the entire foreign buildings program, 
including administative expenses, will be financed entirely from funds appro- 
riated for the ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad”’ rather than paid in part from 
he salaries and expenses funds of the Department. 


I) sposals 


\ careful review of all properties has been made and a vigorous program inaugu- 
tated to dispose of all properties excess to our Government’s needs. This includes 
undeveloped sites for which there are no immediate foreseeable needs; properties 
Which are too expensive to operate, or properties located at posts which have 
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been closed. A procedure for disposition of properties is being followed whic! 
requires clearance with other agencies having a possible use for the property 
before it is offered for sale on the open market. 

In many cases negotiations for the sale of properties cannot be hastily pursued 
if the best interests of the Government are to be protected. This is especially 
true in view of the very substantial sums of money involved in many of the transac- 
tions. On the other hand, no new properties are being acquired until and unless 
there are active plans in the making for use of the property being acquired. 
Revised budget presentation 

The budget for consideration of this committee presents not only the projects 
to be undertaken immediately but also those on which advance planning is being 
undertaken, which will in turn be the construction projects in the next few years 
ahead. Separate listings of projects are provided along with estimates of funds 
to cover the various stages of development as they are expected to progress during 
the budget year. 

As the committee will observe, this budget approach is new and for the first 
time affords an opportunity for the committee to comment on the projects sched- 
uled well in advance of the actual initiation of construction. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I was designated Director of the Office of Foreign Buildings 
Operations on May 24, 1954. It is my hope that, as I discharge the duties of 
administering the buildings program, I shall merit the confidence, assistance, and 
understanding of this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. I shall now ask you to orally point out the highlights 
of your statement. 

Mr. Hucues. I would be very glad to, Mr. Rooney. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


AMOUNT OF CASH APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Hughes, it would appear in connection with 
this very ambitious program, which would be at its highest level in 
the last 4 or 5 years, that you expect to use $7,200,000 in foreign 
currencies as credits, and that your request would mean a cash 
appropriation of $2 million. 

Mr. Hucusrs. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How long is it since we spent as much as $2 million 
cash in connection with this program? It must be a few years back, 
is it not? 

Mr. Huaues. I believe it was 1955, Mr. Rooney—this year. 

Mr. Roonry. Your total appropriation in 1955 was only $2,500,000. 

Mr. Hucues. Looking back over it, I believe 1948 was the last 
year outside of this year we had a cash appropriation, and that was 
$144 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Then do I understand that since the million and a 
half dollars cash in connection with the $51,500,000 appropriation 
in 1948, we never have used more cash than that through the ensuing 
fiscal years? 

Mr. Huaues. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You had better do some talking then, Mr. Hughes 

Mr. Huaues. I would like to point out that for the first time this 
year all of the expense of the FBO now is being financed from the 
building fund. 

We are required under this request to pay our own salaries and 
expenses, our travel, our allowances, and all of that for the FBO 
operation. 
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“SALARIES AND EXPENSES” 


TRANSFER FROM 

As you recall, Mr. Chairman, previous to this year a certain part 
of that was paid from the salaries and expense appropriation. 

We estimate that to cost—— 

Mr. Rooney. What part of the ‘Salaries and expenses’? appro- 
priation? 
~ Mr. Huaeues. I will have to check this figure, but I believe it is 

Mr. Witsper. $345,000 specifically, Mr. Chairman, transferred by 
comparative transfer as stipulated in the Senate report last vear. 


BREAKDOWN OF CASH APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonsry. What about the $2 million in cash? We can use 
foreign credits not only to acquire but to maintain most of these 
properties. 

\ir. Hueues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are asking for $2 million of the taxpayers’ cash 
money. 

Mr. Huaues. $1 million of the $2 million, Mr. Chairman, as we 
indicate on page 424, is to cover salaries and expenses of our own 
people in the program. 

You will note the domestic personal service cost in 1956 is $328,000. 

The foreign salaries, including allowances, people stationed abroad, 
is $497,000. 

Cost of travel, both Washington and the field, $125,000. 

Miscellaneous expense is $50,000, which totals $1 million for all of 
those items. Ido not believe we can finance those expenses by foreign 
currencies. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you jibe this with the fact that you have 
$345,000 cash under the current year’s budget? 

Mr. Hucues. If I understand it, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Roonry. I am the fellow who doesn’t understand it. 

Mr. Hucuers. The point is that we in the FBO absorbed last year’s 
request out of our current availability. In other words, we got no 
5. and E. money in the FBO operations to finance our salaries. We 
had to absorb that out of current availability. 

Mr. Roonry. Then I get back to the $64 question. Why should 
we take $2 million of the taxpayers’ dollars and add it to this program? 

Mr. Hucues. Of course, you have to pay the salaries and expenses, 
Mr. Chairman, in dollars. I do not believe we could pay our people 
in local currency. I do not believe we could pay travel out of Wash- 
ington in local currency. Certainly we couldn’t pay allowances in 
local currency. 

Of course in a program like this that leaves you $1 million, out of 
which you have to operate, you have to maintain, and there are cases 
Where it is impossible to conduct a specific operation in local currency. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the difference in the coming fiscal year from 
what the practice has been in the past? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, if there is anything 
basically different. It is essentially the same thing. 

Mr. Roonry. If I am wrong correct me, but it looks to me like a 
difference of $345,000 and $2 million. I am giving you every oppor- 
tunity to set me straight on it. 
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Mr. Wixtser. May I go off the record a moment? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huauers. Do I make it clear to you, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
$1 million on the conduct of the program? 

Mr. Roonry. No, you do not. 

Mr. Huaues. I do not think I could accept local currencies as my 
salary. : 

Mr. Roonry. What have we been doing all along? Your pre- 
decessors were paid all right. 

Mr. Huaues. Those salaries have been paid out of S. and E. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should we do this? 

Mr. Huaues. Let me see what the Public Law was last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this one of the means of building up S and E? 
S and E now is over what it is in the current fiscal year. Is this 
another added cushion on top of that for S and E? 

Mr. Huaues. I cannot speak to that. 

Mr. Wriser. That portion on the American salaries, Mr. Chair- 
man, was transferred by reference to the Senate report last year and 
it was allowed, and I am sure it was taken into consideration in the 
reduction of $1 million which we received in 1955. 

As I recall it, I gave both committees a statement of what those 
salary costs were so they could be taken into consideration that way, 

Mr. Rooney. You see, I was just a mere minority conferee at the 
conference. I was misled by my Republican colleagues into thinking 
that there was a spirit of economy pervading the conference room, 
and when this was brought up I probably was thinking my majority 
colleagues were interested in economy, and I went along with it. 

Now this is my responsibility, as well as the responsibility of all 
the House Members. I am sure they had no idea that we were going 
to be called upon to appropriate $2 million in cash in a program which 
has not used more than $345,000 in cash heretofore. 

Do you want the luncheon hour to think this over? 

Mr. Carpenter, do you follow me? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonzy. Here is a program we went along with wholeheartedly 
thinking we were better off to have a piece of real estate than a credit 
in a book or a promissory note, so that if we had no use for it we might 
be able to sell it and get some dollars out of it. 

We went along with this program in the idea it was not costing the 
taxpayers hard, live American dollars. 

Now we have a request for 2 million hard, live American dollars. 

Mr. Wiser. Over the years, Mr. Chairman, there have been cash 
appropriations. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure, there has been some cash, but never anything 
like this. 

Mr. Wiiser. Those balances have carried forward and have been 
supplemented by the cash sales which have been made of property, s0 
we never have been short of dollars until now, when our balance is s0 
low we have to ask for additional appropriations. 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY AND CREDITS IN TREASURY 


\fr. Roonry. That leads to this question: How much have we in 
foreign currency and credits in the United States Treasury? 

\ir. WitBer. In toto? 

\lr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. WitBperR. Roughly $750 million in credits owed to the United 
States Government, but they are scattered in countries where you 
annot always get at them through specific projects, Mr. Chairman. 

\ir. Rooney. Of course. We have not heard one word which 
alludes to that situation up to now. 


AMOUNT OF CASH USED IN 1954 


There have always been countries where we have to use dollars. 
| realize that. But $2 million? 

Let me see what we did last vear. 

\ir. Witper. $500,000 was in dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. The House committee recommended $2,750,000 for 
this item, of which not less than $2,400,000 was to be used to purchase 
foreign currencies. 

\lr. Witper. The final bill was $2,500,000 with $500,000. for 
dollars. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF PROPERTY 


However, in addition to that $500,000 available, we could tap the 
balance of dollars which we accrued by reason of sale of property, or 
balance of prior-year appropriations of dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. What were the administrative expenses in the last 
fiseal year in connection with this program? 

Mr. Hucues. You mean the current year, Mr. Chairman, 1955? 

Mr. Rooney. 1954. 

Mr. Huaues. I will have to check that, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have it with me right here. 

Mr. Bow. This $1,004,950, Mr. Hughes, for the fiseal year 1955, 
was that paid for in dollars? 

[ know what Mr. Rooney is trying to get at and I am confused by 
it, too. , 

Mr. Hueues. For the current vear, ves, Mr. Bow. 

\lr. Bow. Where did we get the dollars? 

Mr. Hueues. You had $500,000 available from the current vear’s 
appropriation. 

Then we have some cash sales from time to time which come in 
which go back into our account. 

Mr. Witper. You have a list of those? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. This would be a good place to get that, don’t you think? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hugues. Cash sales. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find that? 

Mr. Huanes. That is on page 408. 

Mr. Rooney. That comes only to $86,974.35. 

Mr. Hucues. You see, that is for fiscal year 1954 cash sales in 
dollars, Mr, Chairman. 
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Now in addition 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, your sales are all cats and dogs 
with the exception of the one property in Hamilton, Canada. Is that 
a fair statement? 

Mr. Hucues. That is generally true. 

Mr. Bow. $586,974. 

Mr. Hueues. In addition, during the current fiscal year, Mr. Bow. 
we have disposed of the old residence at San Jose, Costa Rica. That 
would not show up here. We report that to the committee nex; 
year. That is $75,000. 

We sold four excess sites in Munich for $394,000, which will be 
covered in this year’s proceeds. 

Then there are a number of smaller transactions which are going 
on all of the time. 

Mr. Witser. Page 407 gives a better picture because it shows th 
balance of cash carried forward into this year as well as the estimated 
balance of dollars to go forward into 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would the money from the sale of the London 
property go? Would that go into this fund or the Treasury? 

Mr. HuGues. You mean the Princess Gate? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hucues. If we consummate the sale in dollars it would go into 
this account. 

Mr. Bow. That also would be true of the park in The Hague: 
would it not? 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witser. Foreign currency goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. Bow. What is the amount you said you would realize out of 
The Hague property? 

Mr. HuGues. $471,000. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall now recess until 2 0’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Rooney. The committee will please again come to order 
NEED FOR CASH APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Hughes, what have you to say about this matter of $2 million 
in American cash in connection with this program? 

Mr. HuGues. Mr. Rooney, as the best we can estimate now, thi 
$2 million which will be required in cash for fiscal year 1956 is based 
upon several pretty important items: 

(1) We will begin the construction on projects in Honduras, Para- 
Quay, Hong Kong, Jordan, and Nigeria, where there are no local cur- 
rencies available to us. 

You will see those projects on page 413 of the document. W 
estimate there that our dollar requirements in fiscal year 1956 wil 
be $265,000. 

(2) As the committee is aware, we are now hiring exclusively privat 
American architects to do the design and the cost development ané 
the speciiications on our projects. 

On page 414 we indicate that our plans call for the construction 1! 
London and in New Delhi, and we would estimate that the design cost 





on these two projects will be $150,000 for London and $52,500 for 
dogs New Delhi. 
that Since those projects will involve private American architects, the 
payments would be made in dollars. oe 

3) As shown on page 420 of our submission, we contemplate in 
fiscal year 1956 undertaking the planning for future construction on a 

30W, number of projects, and we estimate there that the dollar costs, again 

Phat paying to private American architects, will be $250,000. 

next Then, on page 424, as indicated earlier, out of the building account 

| we now pay the domestic personal service cost, which is estimated to 

I be he $328,000 for 1956, plus $258,000 for personal service on our people 
stationed abroad. 

oing In addition, on page 424, we show an estimated travel cost for the 
year of $125,000. I would estimate, Mr. Chairman, that $50,000 of 
that would be dollar requirements out of the total of $125,000. 

Then, we have a final item on page 424. I would estimate that 
out of our total furniture and furnishings and equipment, we would 
have a dollar requirement of $150,000 which for all of these items 
indicated, you have a total of $1,503,000. That is, in our opinion, 
the barest requirement. It does not take into account any unforeseen 
developments which might come up where dollar payments would be 
required, and no local currency would be available. 

| think it stems, Mr. Chairman, from the basic costs which are 

rent in the commissioning of private American architects, plus 

e absorption by the building account of all the personal service and 
travel costs, rather than as has been the case heretofore. 


CARRYOVER AND RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF PROPERTIES 


 Roonrty. As shown at page 407 of the justifications, you 
‘La carryover of $711,101 in United States dollars; is that right? 
. HuGues. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Rooney. How much do you anticipate receiving in dollars 
rom sales of properties? 

lr. Hugues. During fiscal year 1956? 

\ir. Roonny. Yes, sir; for fiscal vears 1955 and 1956. 

\ir. Hugues. Mr. Chairman, that would be an awful hard estimate 
to inake right now. I would be glad to see where we stand and sub- 
mit it for the record, but I do not believe I could give you a good figure 
right now. 

\Ir. Roonry. Well, you can give us an approximate figure; can 
vou not? 

\lr. Witser. It would be in the neighborhood of $300,000 or 
$400,000; would it not? 

\Ir. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. 

\Ir. Bow. What is your plan in regard to the Netherlands? 
When will that come in? 

Mr. Hugars. That would probably come in during fiscal year 


1956 


\lr. Bow. That would be in the amount of $430,000? 
\lr. Hugues. That figure would be $471,000. 


Mr. Bow. What is your situation in regard to Marseille? 
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Mr. Huacues. Well, that is what I was thinking—I would think the 
total would be in the neighborhood of $700,000 or $800,000, considering 
the other transactions. 

Mr. Witser. Are you losing at Marseille, or are you gaining? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir; because that is a pure exchange. 

Mr. Bow. However, in Italy you will get something there? 

Mr. HuGues. Yes, sir; but that is local currency which, under 
section 1415, Mr. Bow, goes right into the Treasury, and not back jn 
here, 

\RCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this program in regard to architectural 
services? Has this program been expanded? 

Mr. HuGues. Well, as you know, Mr. Chairman, last year—that 
is, the early part of 1954—the Department set up an Architectural 
Advisory Committee, composed of three eminent architects, plus a 
layman to advise the Department architecturally on our buildings 
abroad, and as a part of that program the policy was also adopted to 
commission private American architects on a fee basis, in each on 
of our building activities, rather than to do it by staff architects. 

So far, with little if any exception, we have adhered to that pro- 
cram, and that seems to be our pattern for the future. 

In my principal witness paper, on page 5, which I submitted fo 
the committee, there is a list of the architectural contracts which ar 
now in existence. 

Mr. Rooney. | note that you have not totaled the list shown on 
page 5 of your statement. What is the total of all these architectural 
fees? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, I did not total them, Mr. Chairman, but w 
could do that for you rather quickly. 

Mr. Rooney. What total have you obtained? 

Mr. HuGues. $313,762.48. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a new departure? These are all America: 
architects; are they not? 

Mr. HuGues. With one exception, Mr. Chairman. You will not 
the last one on the list is a contract which was in existence at t)) 
time this change in policy came into effect, and we have not be 
able yet to satisfactorily terminate that contract. 

Mr. Roonry. When did this policy come into effect? 

Mr. Hucues. In January 1954, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. What were your administrative expenses as 0! 
January 1954, including the staff which formerly handled the plans : 
for overseas buildings? 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Chairman, I[ think we were discussing. thal 

earlier. In view of this change, and in the short time, if IT may, and 
with your permission, I would like to submit that information for t! 
record. I would have to go back and take a very careful look at 
accounts, sir, in order to get an accurate figure. 

Mr. Roonry. What is vour total? What does it cost to 
FBO? What are your total administrative costs? Did 
discuss that amount this morning? 
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\ir. Hueues. The total administrative costs, Mr. Chairman? 

\lr. Rooney. Did you not tell me the tot: - administrative costs 
amounted to $1,004,950 in the current fiscal ve: 

\lr. Hueues. | thought the question was, “Whi at was our admin- 
strative costs as of January 1, 1954?” and I do not have that 
information with me, sir. I shall be glad to develop it, but the 
answer to the question as to what is the basic administrative costs of 
conducting the FBO program at the present time = fiscal vear 1955 
is $1,004,950, and our estimated cost for fiscal vear 1956 is $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. With merely a difference of less dhs $5,000, vou now 
propose to speud on top of this $304,762 for architectural fees; is that 
correct? 

\Ir. Hucues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. One would think that if you were not doing these 
designs, and drawings, down in the Department, that there would be 
an attendant reduction in personnel and expenses, since one would 
expect the purpose of turning this over to outside architects was to 
save money. 

What do you have to say in regard to that? 

Mr. HvuGHEs. I do not believe. Mr. Rooney, the purpose was 
entirely to save money. We have always in FBO, as L understand 
it, followed the practice of hiring outside architects for various 
projects. They have not done it exclusively, as we are doing it now. 
FBO did design a considerable number of projects in the past, but 
they also hired a lot of architects. 

| think the basic purpose here was, if I might say so, to get a better 
design of our buildings abroad, and perhaps to do a better job of cost 
estimating. 

\Ir. Rooney. I would doubt that, in view of the present requested 
appropral ation figures. 

Mir. Hugues. Well, I think, Mr. Rooney, you have to bear in mind 
that the requested appropriations consider the beginning of construc- 
tion and bringing to conclusion the construction of a number of 
buildings. It also takes into account two major projects, namely, 
London and New Delhi. It also takes into account S. & E. transfer 
to FBO of $1.2 million of operating expense that heretofore was not 
carried in the FBO budget. So, except for London and New Delhi, 
you have no real basie increase in FBO for 1956. 


COST OF PROJECTS PLANNED 


Mr. Roonry. Turning to page 3 of your statement, and the list of 
project planning activities for 1956, can you tell us the amount in- 
‘d in each of the items in that list, beginning with Sao Paulo? 

Hucues. Do you want information as to the amount of archi- 
bern fees? 

Mr. Roonrty. No, sir; | want the total cost. 

Mr. Hugues. Mr. Chairman, I cannot give you a figure on that. 

\ir. Rooney. Well, for instance, in regard to the office building at 
Palermo, how far has that gone toward being firmed up? 

Hugues. It is not firmed up at this point, except that is rated 
very high in the Department’s priority list of projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that same answer apply to all the other items 
in that list? 





Mr. Huaues. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, let us turn to page 2 of your statement. 

For 1955 there is bei ing undertaken planning and cost developmen 
on a number of projects, among which are the following, which begins 
with Quito. 

What is the program cost of each of those items? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, there again, Mr. Chairman, I do not know, and 
I cannot give you a good round figure on each one of those, because we 
haven’t gotten far enough to really analyze it, 

Mr. Rooney. In regard to the list above, the one to which I haye 
just referred—the list of those projects where “present plans call fo 
the beginning of construction on the following projects,’’ can vou give 
us the program costs on each of those locations? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir; 1 can give you, starting with Tegucigalpa 
Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the status of the plans now, the total 
estimated cost of the office building and the residence at T elasirsies 
and that figure will be $414,032. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation in regard to the next item, 
Asuncion? 

Mr. Hvuaeues. At Asuncion, Paraguay, it will be $713,510; 
Hong Kong it will be $782,148; at Indonesia it will be $963,000: at 
Kobe the figure is $375,000; at Manila the figure is $475,000; at 
Bangkok it will be $347,000; at Leopoldville it is $325,075; at Amman 
it is $337,500, and at Tangier the figure is $500,000, and at Lagos, 
Nigeria, the figure is $300,000, and that at Port Au Prince is $250,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total? Do you have that handy here? 

Mr. Huaues. $5,782,265, and I would have to check my arithmetic 

Mr. Bow. What page is that information in the justifications? 

Mr. Hugues. Page 413, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Roonry. When is the beginning of construction contemplated 
on these projects? 

Mr. Huaues. We anticipate on all of these projects that we will be 
under construction before June 30 of this year, or certainly by the 
summer. 

In the case of Tegucigalpa the bids are due in on March 8 of this 
year; in the case of Asuncion that poses for us a very difficult problem, 
since there are no general contractors there. 

Mr. Roonry. You have already answered my question. 

With respect to the following list where planning has been under- 
taken and cost developed, beginning with Quito, which of those 
projects would you consider to be the most important on that list 
Are they here listed in order of importance? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir; not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonsy. Which would you say were the five most important 

Mr. Hueuns. I would rate them as follows 

New Delhi, Karachi, Dublin, The Hague, and (Quito. 


PLANS FOR DUBLIN 


Mr. Roonry. What sort of plans do you have for Dublin? 

Mr. Huaues. Mr. Rooney, we have not commissioned an architect 
yet. We have it high on our list, as indicated, and we are right now 
negotiating for the acquisition of a site. 
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| inspected the situation there myself, in July of this past vear, 

\uthorization has gone to our man stationed in London to undertake 

canola negotiations to acquire a site. 

If | might venture my own opinion, it is one of the most deplorable 
office situations which I have seen in the service. I have not seen 
them all, but I would say that we most certainly must do something 
about a better effice building at Dublin. 

\ir. Roonry. How many pieces of property do we own in Dublin, 
excepting the Residence, which is on a long-term lease, if I recall 
correctly? 

We do not own Phoenix Park; do we? 

Mr. Hucuers. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is on a long-term lease? 

\Mir. Hueues. That is a long-term lease on this 87 acres in the 
heart of Phoenix Park. We own the building that we are in now, 
which is a two-row housing situation, but outside of that, I believe 
that is the only piece of property we own, with the exception of the 
staff housing. 

\Ir. Roonry. How many of those do you have? 

\ir. Hueues. There are two of those, and we own those. 

\lr. Roonry. Where are those properties located? 

\lr. Huaues. One is located at No. 7 Mespil Road, and its value 

is listed at $63,000, and the other is loc see at 5 Ailesbury Drive, and 
itis listed at $38,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That would appear to be rather expensive property. 
The houses located thereon are small? 

Mr. Hucues. Both are very small houses. 

\ir. Rooney. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Hughes, I would like to discuss with you your 
situation in Dublin. 

Do you have a site picked at Dublin? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Bow, we have a site which we think we can 
secure. It is the site on which we have authorized the money and 
was selected when we were there in July. 

Mr. Bow. I think you went there at my request; did you not? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I want to say for the record that I think there is a 
deplorable situation there. The question of security and the question 
of fire is most serious in my estimation. I do hope that you do 
something about it. 

TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS 


Now, let us go to these others: 

In Teguc igalpa, Honduras is the plan still being considered by 
which we would construct two buildings—the Embassy residence high 
up on the hill, and the office building down on the main street, on 
san Felipe Road? 

Mr. Huauers. Mr. Bow, that is the plan, although since the de- 
velopment of this budget document and this statement which I sub- 
mitted to the committee, the Ambassador there has come in with a 
proposal to us in which he favorably recommends that we should 
consider buying a residence property which is available. 

We are very ‘actively considering that now, making the cost analysis 
of it. So, I would say at this point the final decision to go ahead on 
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the construction of the residence has not been made, pending {}, 
study. 

Mr. Bow. If the residence is built as originally contemplated. yo 
are going to destroy a pretty good existing residence, will] you not 

Mr. Huaues. That was the plan; yes, sir—the so-called Nutt 
House. 

Mr. Bow. That is a pretty good residence on this same site. 

Mr. Huaues. Well, it is a pretty good residence, and it, is poor 
constructed, but in our analysis which we will make of it it may by 
that with a minimum of expenditure on repairs to put it back in Shap. 
there would be a possibility, but until we get it completely analyzed 
I will not be able to say. 

Mr. Bow. Has any consideration been given to building the Em. 
bassy residence on the same site as the office building? 

Mr. Huaues. That was considered at one time, Mr. Bow, but j 
was ruled out because that site would seem to be too small to aceon. 
modate both the office building and the Embassy residence. 

I believe the San Felipe site that you speak of as the office building 
site has something over 6.600 Square meters in it. 

Mr. Bow. What would that acreage be in acres? 

Mr. Hucues. That would be a little under 2 acres. 


PLANNING AND COST DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Bow. Now, going to the other items on page 2 listed unde: 
“Planning and cost development,”’ where you cite these projects 
which we have been discussing, will those be submitted to the com- 
mittee before any final contracts are made, and before you go ahead 


with construction on them? 

Mr. Hucues. As I understand it. Mr. Bow, these projects there o 
which construction is imminent had already been submitted to th 
committee in prior years although we have the so-called prospectus 
on each one of them. I would be very happy to go over them wit 
the committee, and show you exactly what the architects have com: 
up with, and show you the plans and the pictures of them. if you woul 
like to see them. 

Mr. Bow. Where they have been authorized in the past, is it tru 
that some figure was given as to what they should cost —some estima 
of the cost? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It would seem to me that where some material differen 
has occurred in regard to the cost estimate on these projects, the 
certainly should be submitted, because there never has been any plat 
or cost or estimate made for the buildings. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow, there is one area in which I would not 
voluntarily enter. I figure I have enough overall responsibility in and 
around the premises here, known as the United States Capitol, without 
taking on the duties of these people downtown for which they are paid 

Mr. Bow. That is not what I had in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

What I had in mind is that we have already authorized in the past 
certain amounts to be spent for buildings which are inadequate and 
then, we have to go back over them and authorize additional sums. 

My understanding is that the program now is to have estimates and 
programing before the final authorization. Am I correct on that? 
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Mr. Hueues. That is in the future, Mr. Bow. If you are looking 
at the second group on page 2 

Mr. Bow. I am on page 3 of your statement. 

Mr. Hueues. In regard to the first group there, they have already 
in the past been submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

\ir. Hucues. The second group, beginning with Quito, and Dublin, 
nvolves projects which we would come up for in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

\ir. Hucues. We would would come up in fiscal year 1957, and ask 
vou for construction money. At that time we would have complete 
estimates of the cost, and we would have complete plans on the build- 


Mr. Bow. We have always done that in the past, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, except we have not had the cost figure. 

That figure has always been an estimate of someone else and, as a 
rule, it was too low. I think this is an excellent idea. 

Mr. Rooney. I recall that we always ask for the cost figures, and I 
also recall how the cost figures were never 100 percent accurate. In 
some instances they were over and in some instances they were under. 


PLANNING FOR LONDON 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Hughes, would you care to tell us anything about the 
planning for London? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, Mr. Bow, I would be glad to. 

As you know, Mr. Rooney and Mr. Bow, we sent to London in 
June of last vear one of our most able people to undertake the study of 
the entire situation on Grosvenor Square, to come up with a proposal 
and a plan. 

That work was done and then you will recall that we visited 
Grosvenor Square in July and looked the situation over very carefully. 

[ think, as was pointed out by the subcommittee last vear, you have 
2 or 3 very bad situations in regard to Grosvenor Square: 

(1) Our Government has invested there already $10.4 million in 
office properties, and 

(2) We have a very bad: physical security situation, with the Em- 
bassv being widely scattered; 

5) We have a very unsatisfactory situation with tenants in Nos. 
| and 3 Grosvenor Square. 

It seemed to us in the Department that these factors, plus the fact 
that we are still paying out $132,000 annually for rent for buildings 
which we do not own, that now was the time to come up with a plan 
for London. The plan would include construction of a new, modern, 
elicient office building on the West Side, and we would also simul- 
taneously undertake negotiations to dispose of the properties at 
Grosvenor Square 1 and 3, giving vacant possession at the time the 
new building is complete. 

Also, in that plan we would hold in abeyance the question of No. 20 
Grosvenor Square, which, as you know, is occupied now by the Navy, 
but in the long-term plan we would endeavor to dispose of No. 20 
Grosvenor Square. 

Now, on the basis of our studies and our analyses there, it would 
‘ost approximately $3 million, equivalent, to construct an office 
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building of approximately 140,000 square feet. We estimate that 
we would realize in the sale of No. 1 and No. 3 Grosvenor Square, 
and No. 5, $2.3 million. So, the estimated net cost to us after ql] 
the sales have been completed would be about $700,000 in pounds to 
build a new building in which we would semastiiuie all of the activities 
in one office building, and at the same time would save $132,000 in 
rents. 

So, it seemed to us that since, or I believe it was Christmas Day. 
just passed, the final payment was made to the Duke of Westminster 
estate for the West Side property, and therefore the leasehold passes 
to the United States, that fiscal year 1956 would be the time to under- 
take the construction of the new office building. 

It seemed like, in substance, that it would be a good financial trans- 
action. 

Mr. Bow. The credits which would be used there are limited, are 
they not, Mr. Hughes, to the use by the Government of the United 
States of that pound sterling exclusively with which to acquire land 
or buildings in the United Kingdom, and the Commonwealth depend- 
encies for the use of the Government of the United States for c arrying 
out additional programs? 

I believe those are the two limitations in the agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. There is one additional thing which I do not under- 
stand: By amendment, dated April 30, 1952, our credits would be 
continued until December 31, 1958, and what happens to those funds 
after 1958? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Bow, that is to be renegotiated, and we did that 
a year ago, for an extension of the agreement. 

‘Mr. Bow. There have been some offers made, I believe, for the 
purchase of the ground which will be vacated? 

Mr. Huaues. You mean the area at No. 1, No. 3, and No. 5 
Grosvenor Square? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huaues. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Under the British agreement, none of the funds may 
be used for maintenance and repair on a building such as this con- 
templated office building? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct, Mr. Rooney, except as I understand 
the transaction on the West Side where we acquired that, we did 
agree not to go ahead with any extensive rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation of those buildings but that we would eventually at some time 
in the future build a new office building there. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about the new office building when it 1s 
completed, and in regard to the maintenance thereof. 

Mr. Huaues. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. None of these currencies may be used for that purpose: 
is that right? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you figure it would cost to maintain this 
building which you plan for London? 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Rooney, to my knowledge, I do not have an 
estimate on it. We have not undertaken any planning nor real serious 
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evelopment of the project. I mean it is all very tentative. We would 
vet into that when we get into the design of the structure, the size of it, 
and the type of are :hitec ture. 

\ir. Roonny. | suppose you consider that item when you are 
making your plans; that is, the amount of cost in maintaining the 
building. 

\ir. Huenes. Yes, sir; very definitely that is one of the things to 
which we pay very close attention. We watch very carefully the cost 
of operating the buildings, and maintaining the ones which are 
constructed. 

BUILDING AT PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 


\lr. Roonry. This proposed office building at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
which involves the amount of $250,000, how large a building would 
that be? 

\lr. Hucues. I do not know, Mr. Rooney, right now. 

\Ir. Roonry. How do you know now that you need a building 
which would cost as much as one-quarter of a million dollars? 

\lr. Hugues. Well, you have to start somewhere in this proposition, 
and as vou remember, Mr. Rooney, last year there was submitted to 
the committee a request for $250,000 for Port au Prince and in the 
inal reductions in the appropriation we had to hold in abeyance the 
work on Port au Prince. 

\Ir. Roonry. Has the same approach been made in regard to all 


the items at the top of page 2 of your statement, totaling $5,750,000. 


Mir. Huaues. Well, do you mean whether we have gone back and 
reanalyzed and reappraised them? 
Mr. Roonry. Well, I asked you about Port au Prince, and you 


apparently say that this is just a “buckshot” figure which could go 
one way or the other, up or down. I take it that that is about what 
vou have said. You have set down an arbitrarily picked figure of 
$250,000. Does the same approach apply with regard to the rest of 
the items which total $5,750,000? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir; the architects have been working on those, 
and they have developed the design; they have made the cost estimates 
in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, I just happened to pick out the one 
xception, which is Port au Prince; is that right? 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. When you give us a figure like $782,000 for Hong 
Kong and $963,000 for Djakarta, these are firm figures? 

\Mir. Hueues. They are just about as firm as they can get them. 

\Ir. Rooney. Mr. Hughes, you do not have to make a speech; 
vou do not have to say anything, but “yes.” 

These are firm figures? 

\lr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many employees do we have at Port au Prince, 
Haiti? 

Mr. Winner. Mr. Chairman, we have a total this year, including 
reimbursable employees, of 17 Americans and 13 locals, for a total 
of 30. 

Pk Roonrny. We have quite a beautiful Ambassador’s residence 

t Port au Prince, Haiti; do we not? 

“Mr Hvucues. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. What is that building listed at on your books, at 
this time? 

Mr. HuGcues. $149,369. 

Mr. Roonry. | would say that that is a beautiful and elaborat 
residence of which, as an American visitor there, I was rightly proud 
when I visited my friend, the Ambassador to Haiti. 

How do you account for this request for $250,000 for a building to 
house 30 employees? 

Mr. HuGcues. Well, as I said, Mr. Rooney, I cannot justify the 
$250,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want to take it off the list right now? 

Mr. HuGues. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you reduce it to $50,000? 

Mr. Hucuss. I do not know what the cost of the Port au Prince 
Embassy building is going to be. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Hughes, I admire you for your good judgment 
when you do not proceed to try and justify this item. 

If there are no further questions, we thank you very much for your 
appearance here today. 

Mr. Hucues. Thank you, Mr. Rooney. 


Turspay, Fespruary 15, 1955. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICE 

FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

CHARLES F. HAWKINS, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


{mounts available for obligation 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 
| | 


Appropriation or estimate | $15, 000, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 188, 618 


Obligations incurred 15, 188, 618 | 
Comparative transfer from | 
“International information and educational activities, 
State’ 
Direct obligations $14, 958, 646 
Reimbursable obligations 7, 394 : 
“Government in occupied areas, State’’ 4, 212, 987 3, 577, 547 


Total obligations 19, 179, 027 18, 766, 165 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| - | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimat 


Obligated balance brought forward =e . Babak 
Obligations incurred during the year-- : .---| $15, 188, 618 


; | 15, 188, 618 
Reimbursements... ; ie —188, 618 | 
Obligated balance carried forward : | —6, 209,000} —8, 


Total expenditures___- , a 8, 791, 000 gE 19, 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _ __- | : ‘ 8, 791, 000 13, 400 
Out of prior authorizations... ‘ oer 


(Wy 


6, 000, 00g 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration is the highly 
interesting ‘International educational exchange activities,” which 
appears at page 48 of the committee print, and beginning at page 64( 
of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall insert at this point in the record the latter page, together 
with page 650, which contains a world summary. 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—appropriation: International educational 
exchange activities 
Appropriation: 
1955 regular act--- 
1955 supplemental act 
Add comparative transfers from: ‘‘Government in occupied areas”’ 


Base for 1956-- 
Net diffrence between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 
increase (+-) 
or de- 

1955 1956 | crease (—) 


| | 
. American Republics !_- $1, 592,714 | $2, 383, 300 + $790, 586 
. Europe !... oe 9, 585, 510 9, 002, 818 — 582, 692 
3. Far East !_--. 3, 028, 203 4, 729, 571 | +1, 701, 368 
4. Near East, South Asia, and Africa ! 2, 509, 031 3, 762, 176 | +1, 253, 145 
5. Domestic program expenses__ * 1, 498, 039 1, 721, 191 | +223, 152 
. Domestie ad ninistrative support----- 328, 223 361, 974 | +33, 751 

. U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change. -_-- 7 aad 35, 827 38, 970 | +3, 143 


Total requirements-_._-_--- --------| 18,577, 547 | 22,000,000 | +3, 422,453 3, 422, 463 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 22, 00K 


4 Total for each gaographic area would include pro-rata shares of items 5, 6, and 7. For com 
geographic figures see page 642. 
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Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $22 million, whereas 
the appropriations in the current fiscal year for this purpose amount 
to $15 million. 

There was a comparative transfer from the item ‘Government j; 
occupied areas” in the amount of $3,577,547. The net increas 
requested is, therefore, $3,422,453. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Riley, do you have a general statement which you desire to 
make with regard to this item? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I can read my statement or insert it in the record, sir, 

Mr. Rooney. Since it is a modest statement of only four pages, 
we will ask you to do as you please in regard to it. 

Mr. Ritey. I should like to highlight it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; we shall insert it in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Thank you for this opportunity to present the budget estimates for the inter 
national educational exchange program. Our aim is to increase understanding 
of the United States abroad. Our method is one of persuasion through persona 
contact and meaningful projects. 

To carry out our purposes, therefore, we concentrate on the interchange of 
highly selected people. We choose those people who in themselves and through 
their activities have access to opinion forming groups overseas. Our participants 
are private citizens, speaking as such, and not as official representatives. 

Exchange projects offer a variety of personal experiences with Americans from 
which our audiences can freely draw their own conclusions. We have found that 
what actually happens is that our audiences do get the essential ideas about us 
that we would like them to get and that their conclusions have greater validity 
because they are their own. 

The selection of our audiences is also a matter of pinpointing—of identifving 
those groups which are influential and where our method can have the greatest 
effect. 

In essence, this is an action program, devoted not only to reporting the American 
scene, but also, and more especially, to exemplifying and demonstrating what we 
are and stand for. 


DIFFERENT FROM FOA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


I would like to say a few words about the difference between the Department’s 
educational exchange program and exchange of persons activities related to 
projects of the Foreign Operations Administration. The specific primary objec- 
tive of the Foreign Operations Administration is to develop the economic strength 
of cooperating countries. Its exchange activities are related to broader economic 
programs in the participating countries Overseas. 

The primary objective of the Department’s educational exchange program is 
to develop and maintain a climate of opinion overseas in which our country’s 
policies and activities, including of course our economic aid programs, may be 
better understood and more readily accepted. Our program and that of t! 
Foreign Operations Administration are closely coordinated both in Washington 
and overseas, to ensure that they complement each other and thus serve the best 
interests of this country. 


PRIVATE SUPPORT TO PROGRAM 


The effectiveness of the international educational exchange progrem in increas- 
ing mutual understanding the need for intensifying its efforts are recognized 
responsible citizens, officiel and private. Thev are testified to by the voluntar 
cooperation of hundreds of independent groups and thousands of individ 
citizens in this country. They are further demonstrated by the cooperatio! 
leading people overseas who serve voluntarily on our binational commissions 
selection committees and in other advisory capacities. In fact, this cooperat 
is buttressed by direct financial support. 
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COMMUNIST EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


r friends here and abroad are obviously not the onlv ones who see the value 
f activities similar to these. With over 1,000 delegations entering and leaving 
e Soviet Union in 1954, cultural exchange continued to assume an ever more 
randing position in the Communist propaganda effort. While the machinery 

for liberalizing the exchange of persons was apparently blueprinted before t! 
of Stalin, in the past 2 vears the new leadership has implemented it on a 

sle unequaled in the postwar period. Between 1950 and 1958, the number o 
lelegations entering and leaving the Soviet Union jumped an estimated 60 

recent, while the 1954 program nearly doubled that of 1953. 

Technical, professional, and scientific people dominated the total exchange, 
with trade unionists and cultural delegations next in order. Sixty-oue percen 
f the exchanges with the free world were concentrated in Western EF urope, and 
free Asia accounted for some 12 percent, with India leading in total delegations 

The Soviet Union does not, however, operate an exchange program with the 
free world in the western concept. Students, as well as others, go there for 
arefully conducted visits only. Like all of the visitors from the free world to 
i Soviet Union, they are spectators and observers and do not participate in the 
lay-to-day life of that country. The program is operated on a one-way basis 
lesiened to advertise the “superiority” of life in Communist countries; while a 
the same time casting aspersions upon the cultures and peoples outside th 
Soviet bloe. Nevertheless, visitors to the Soviet Union in the past year hay 
expressed general satisfaction with their visits. It is clearly evident that despit« 

limitations of the ‘‘guided tour’’, Soviet exchange efforts are considerable it 
scope and effectiveness and cannot be regarded with indifference. 


MUTUALITY OF PLANNING 


The estimates which you have before you have been carefully planned it 
terms of what. we need to do a specific job in each country. They are presente 


rom n terms of the types of activity which the participating private citizens wil 
that indertake. These activities have been planned cooperatively on the basis of the 
t us mutual needs and interests of our own country and each foreign country involved 
dity This year, for the first time, our exchanges with Germany and Austria are 
included in these estimates. Heretofore, although these programs were carried out 
ving by the Educational Exchange Service, they have been presented to you as part 
test of the Department’s budget for the government of occupied areas. 
Our budget request represents the entire appropriation required for the Depart 
can ment’s educational exchange activities. It comprises all of the appropriated 


we ‘osts of operation, including the support given by other elements of the Depart- 
ment of State, personnel needed to assist private exchange efforts which further 
uur Objectives, the overseas operation, and the foreign currency costs which are 
subject to appropriation. An increase of less than 20 percent over the cost of 
ast year’s program is requested. These increases are allocated to the countries 
f Latin America and Asia where previous operations have proved most inadequate. 
The De ‘partment believes that the $22 million requested will provide for the 
size and type of exchange program necessary to fulfill the job expected of it in 
irthering our foreign relations. 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed with the highlights of your state- 
ment, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr, Chairman, our general — in. this exchange pro- 
gram is to increase our understanding overseas, to attempt to get the 
other countries to cooperate with us, and hes ‘rwise help in our inter- 
national relations efforts. 


PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE CITIZENS 

e like to do this, of course, by concentrating on the exchange of 

sieht selected people who participate in the program as private 
“itizens, whether they are going or coming. 

We want them to draw their own conclusions as thev visit our 

‘ountry, and when they go back, we hope that they will be bette: 
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citizens of their own country and be more friendly toward the United 
States, and the efforts of the United States. We try to do this by 
actually exemplifying and demonstrating what we are in this country 
to our foreign public, so to speak. 

The principal difference between this program of exchange and the 
exchange program carried on under the technical assistance program 
of the Foreign Operations Administration is that they have the pri- 
mary responsibility of developing economic strength in the cooperating 
countries; whereas, our principal purpose is to develop and maintain 
a claimate or opinion overseas in which our country’s policies and 
activities can be understood and accepted. 

The effectiveness of our program in increasing mutual understanding 
has been recognized by the people who participate in the program, 
and by the people who support it and who are willing to take time 
out of their otherwise busy lives to work with us in this program, 
We have a great deal of voluntary participation in this program both 
here and in the host countries in which we operate. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


It is interesting to note that the Communists are placing great 
emphasis on what they call an exchange program. The best informa- 
tion we have indicates that over 1,000 delegations visited the U.S. 8. 
R. in 1954 on what they call a ‘“‘cultural exchange program.” 

They seem to be placing increased ee on this program, par- 
ticularly with Western Europe and the Far East. However, they do 
not have the same type of exchange which we do. 

Even their students do not go to study, but they go for pretty 
much of a conducted tour, based upon the best information we 
can get. 

These estimates before you, Mr. Chairman, have been planned on 
the basis of doing a specific job in each specific country. We plan 
the programs through our foreign missions, and through the binational 
aa auekoan and committees overseas in such a way as to be profit- 
able for both the host countries and the interests of the United States 
in cooperation with those countries, and as you have stated, this is 
the first year that the German and Austrian programs have been 3 
part of this particular appropriation. 

Our budget request represents the entire appropriation required 
for the Department of State’s International Educational Exchange 
Activities. It comprises all of the appropriated costs of operations, 
including the support by other elements of the Department, the 
personnel needed to assist in the private exchange effort for further- 
ing our objectives, the overseas operation, and the foreign currency 
costs which are subject to appropriation. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY CREDITS 


Mr. Rooney. What about the use of foreign currency? I am 
shocked to notice that you propose to take out the language beginning 
at the bottom of page 46 of the committee print which refers to the 
amount of the appropriated sum to be used to purchase foreign 
currencies or credits. This program was built ab initio on the theory 
that we would not be spending any of the taxpayers’ moneys. 
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The so-called Fulbright Act provided that the bulk of the moneys 
were to come from forei ‘ign credits. It was supposed to be a means of 

sing foreign credits which we might never realize otherwise. 

"Nee you come along and propose to strike this language. What 
about this? 

Mr. Ritey. Under the Rabaut amendment, an amendment to an 
appropriation bill 2 or 3 years ago, we were required to request appro- 
priations to cover all of our foreign currency credits. We do have 
those moneys. We own them. They are the same types of moneys 
you were talking about. But we include them in our appropriation 
requests now. It does not actually mean an increase in appropriated 
money. 

We have to include them in our appropriation request however. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that thoroughly, Mr. Riley. I do not 
think you will get by this committee with this proposal, however. 

Mr. Witper. The statement I filed with you the other day for in- 
clusion in the record on the availability of foreign currencies indicates 

that out of 42 countries where we have holdings, i in only 11 of those 
countries do we have currencies in excess of our overall Government 
requirements, so that we may not actually have available in the coun- 
tries where these programs exist the foreign credit that we require. 

That is a statement prepared by the U nited States T reasury Depart- 
ment for this current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact, as stated at the bottom of page 646 
of the justifications with regard to the Fulbright agreements, that you 
would have $8,299,124 in foreign currencies? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Then why would you propose to take out this 
language at the foot of page 46 and at the top of page 47? 

Mr. Rinny. The request for the deletion of that language was for 
the purpose of not limiting us to use the-——— 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t that a sensible limitation in the interest of the 
aare ‘? Instead of your using all American dollars, which would 

e possible under the bill as you now propose, that it be restricted to 
so much use of foreign currencies or credits? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. Let us say we have a program planned for 
$1 million of foreign currency in France, for instance. If for some 
reason or another we do not use $2,000 worth of that money in foreign 
currencies, then that would permit us to pick up a foreign leader 
grant or some other type of grant which might be a more telling grant 
at the time. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. When you use the word ‘‘telling,’’ I wonder if you 
can tell us in a concrete way what this program for which we have 
spent all this taxpayers’ money up to now has accomplished? 

Mr. Riney. I expect the best way, Mr. Chairman, would be to 
give a few examples, if you would per mit. 

These are rather abbreviated. 

Mr. Rooney. What are they? 
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NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM 


Mr. Riney. I think they are rather telling examples. 

For example, we brought a man in in 1953 who was a member 0 
the team which came under the New York Herald Tribune forum 
He was one of the people who came from India. He was a second 
year student in a medical college in Calcutta. 

This college has one of the most strongly Communist-dominate( 
student unions in the area. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt you right there. 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do not private agencies and the newspaper itsel! 
contribute toward the cost of the New York Herald Tribune Forum’ 

Mr. Rrury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Bringing about 30 or more youngsters here eac! 
year? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, si 

Mr. Rooney. And doesn’t the Ford Foundation help too? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. In the New York Herald Tribune program | 
don’t believe we put any money in it. We work closely with them 

Mr. Roonry. | was sure you didn’t. 

Mr. Ritey. We don’t. 

Mr. Rooney. They used to point with pride to the fact they didn't 
need your Government money to carry on their activities. 

Mr. Riney. But we work very closely with them. 

[ could use some other examples. ‘This just happens to be the first 
one | turned to. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did vou pick as vour first example a program 
where the Government has not underwritten a cent of it and whieh 
is not part of your program? 

Mr. Ritey. We work closely with these private programs. | 
thought possibly it would be a vood idea to give it. 

Mr. Roonry. We work closely with them, too, and it doesn’t cos! 
the taxpayer anything. They hi ad a luncheon here vesterday to which 
| was invited. 1 was unable to attend, but Mr. Coudert did attend 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. Actually we are working with the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum program. We help them in our foreign missions to 
make selections. We work closely with them as we do a lot of other 
privately financed programs. Perhaps | wasn’t wise in using that to 
start off with. 

i would like to give vou another example, sir. 


TEACHER FROM LEBANON 


We brought a school teacher over from Lebanon under our teacher- 
education program. After she went bs wk she had a press conference 
One of the questions asked her was, ‘How would you be able to 
administer the American method of education in Lebanon?’ 

She pointed out that although there were a number of principles 
which readily could be applied in the Lebanese schools, teachers are 
unable to modify existing school rules as long as present family 
mentality persists in an attitude of indifference. 
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she continued- 
must start within the family and society. Education for the Lebanese people 
is the achievement and bestowal of a higher degree, while the American aim in 
educating youngsters is to provide the communities with active mature, and 
well-trained citizens. 

The point here was that this lady who came over to study methods 
of teaching school got much more than the technical methods when 
she was here. She learned something about America which you can 
get only from visiting. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course that is delightfully commendable. How 
much of the taxpayers’ money was spent on that young lady? 

Mr. Riney. I don’t know about this particular one but I can give 
you an approximate figure; a little under $3, 500. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that include tuition? 

Mr. Ritey. Includes everything. ‘That is an interesting program, 
\Mr. Chairman. We have under our teacher program 2 major parts 
of it, 1 the direct interchange mainly with English-speaking countries 
in which school teachers trade schools for a year. Under this teacher- 
«ducation program people from non-English-speaking countries come 
here for a 6-month period to study our educational systems, methods, 
and techniques. 


rOTAL CUMULATIVE EXPENDITURES FOR EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I dislike interrupting you with regard to this very 
unportant question which is still hanging, but let me now interpolate 
this question: How much has been spent on the exchange program from 
the beginning? 

Mr. Rinry. I would have to give vou figures from fiscal 1951 up 
to the present time. 

Mr. Roonry. We were in this program long before then. 

Mr. Riney. I would have to furnish that for the record. 

\ir. Roonry. When was the Fullbright Act passed? 

Mr. Riney. 1946, and the first program was in fiscal 1948. 

Mr. Roonry. Will vou please insert at this point in the record the 
total amount appropriated by the Congress ab initio as well as the 
total amount spent by all other agencies, for instance the Army in 
Government-oce upic <dareas? They are in this business and they were 
in this business. The people brought over from Germany, Austria, 
ind other places were outside this appropriation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ritny. Yes. 

Roonry. I want the whole thing. I want to know how many 
hundreds of millions have been spent on this program to date. 

Mr. Riney. When vou speak of the Army, sir, do vou mean the 
same type of exchange programs such as carried on by occupation 

rees in Germany after the war? You do not mean military training 
programs? 

Mr. Roonry. No; I am talking about the programs similar to this 
program. The Army has been loaded up with them. The FOA is 
loaded up with them. 

How many are in the FOA alone in the current year? Can you 

tell us that? 

Mr. Riney. I don’t have that figure. 
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Mr. Rooney. Surprising you don’t have it. 

Mr. Riury. Last year it was about 6,000. 

Mr. Rooney. People? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. . At a cost of how much? 

Mr. Ritey. Approximately $50 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us at this point in the record have a statement 
with regard to all the money which has been spent from the beginning 
by all the Government agencies in bringing people here under thes: 
exchange agreements. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 


(The following information was supplied later :) 


Total funds for exchange and technical assistance programs for the periods indicate; 


Number of 


grants Amoun 


Department of State (1939-55) : 54, 619 1 $170, 358, 468 

Department of the Army (1947-55 : 2, 984 9 806, 78 

Foreign Operations Administration (1954-55) 2 28, 005 3 668, 419 
Total_. 85, 608 


Includes $49,530,130 in foreign currencies authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Cong. 
2 This figure represents only foreign participants. 
3 Includes technica] assistance as well as exchanges. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


. Roonry. If you can proceed from here, tell us what you can 
ar to in order to justify the expenditure of these many millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Ritey. We have made some evaluation studies of this program 
We have had them performed under contract. As you know, it is 
a rather difficult program to measure in order to get the exact valu 
of it. 

We find that people who participate in this program do much to 
correct misconceptions that others have about our policies, our aims 
We find that most of the people who participate in the program fron 
oreign countries go home and they become extremely active in writ- 
ing articles and making speeches, talking about their experiences it 
the United States, correc ting misconceptions among their friends. 

We find that most of the people in these other countries are mor 
prone to believe their own people after they have been in the United 
States themselves than they would if we were to send over som 
American to tell them about America. 


ATTITUDES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGEES 


For example, we brought a newspaperman here from a Far Easter 
country. He went back and he states that 


The most revealing thing was certainly the American spirit of free ente i 
which opened to me new horizons, was for me a proof of the nearly unlimited 
opportunities open in a democratic country. I was further very much impressed 
by the high standard of living of common people of America which is a mos 
evident fact and certainly the best argument against the usual theme of th 
“Increasing misery of the masses’ so often brought forward by Communit 
propaganda. 
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\lr. Roongy. How much did that fellow cost? 
\ir. Riney. A leader from the Far East would be around $3,700, sir. 
Another one said: 


Before I visited the United States, I imagine that as someone from my country 
with a tan skin) I will not be allowed to enter hotels, theaters streetcars, and 
}forth because Communist propaganda told me so. They said that the segre- 
gation in the United States was very strong and very stiff everywhere. But after 
being several months in the country I want to let you know frankly that you are 
working hard to abandon it. I was never in trouble myself. 


Here is a schoolteacher who says: 


{t least I can tell the people here that the people in the States don’t live in the 
way as it is shown in the pictures—that they go to churches, that they are in fact 
iry States, and that there are happy marriages, too. 


Another teacher says: 


What I am impressed with most were just those little things in the daily life of 
thecommon people. It is very interesting to know why a paperman at the corner 
fthe street can leave his pile of papers and his money box without it being stolen; 

a driver of a big bus and streetcar can act as a conductor and money collector 
the same time without help and without nonpaying passengers; why there 
re self-service shops without things being stolen. 


\Ir. Roongry. Where do you get these from, from thank-you 


) 
notes: 


Mr. Rinny. These are typical 

Mr. Roonry. Thank-you notes? 

Mr. Rrtey. No, sir, these are not thank-you notes. These are 
vathered from various sources when these people have either written 
into the mission, they have written to their friends, written to people 
inmy office, and soon. They are rather typical. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did that last one cost? I refer to the 
paper man’s friend. 

Mr. Ritey. About $4,000. 

Here is another student: 


As I now evaluate my days in America, I think that my most wonderful ex- 
perience was the feeiing of being treated with kindness, respect, and equality. It 
xems too simple but I never before had met it. Frankly I say I dearly miss it. 


Another one: 
CONTRAST WITH COMMUNIST GUIDED TOURS 


In my hometown there are a few people who have been in Peking and Moscow 
with their stereotype impressions that everything behind the Iron Curtain is 
very good, but then acknowledge that they don’t get the opportunity to move 
about freely, and that they were not allowed to go everywhere as persons get to 
lo when they go to the United States. They also acknowledge that they were 
uot allowed to take pictures. While I was in the United States I wrote 30 articles 
‘o the newspaper for which I work, and back home I wrote another 40 articles, all 
{them published. I am sure that Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. Stevenson promised 
0 support educational exchange not to get more votes, but because they under- 
stood very well the need and importance of such a program. I got many pam- 
phlets from the Republican and Democratic headquarters when I was in the United 
‘tates about their platforms, and I lent it to the political parties in my hometown 
and they don’t give it back to me 


Mr. Roonsy. What did that one cost? 
Mr. Riney. That is a leader, about $3,700, sir. 
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NEWSPAPER WOMAN 


Here is a leader in newspaper and women’s activities: 


Since I came back from the United States many people are anxious to know what 
! took back from that country, and so I was and am still often asked to talk a; 
meetings, organized by officers, police corps, students, women, political parties 
youth groups in several places. Often there was a big audience, sometimes small 
Three months long, once a week I talked through the radio, nationwide broadcasted 
The subject was: Elections in the United States. I have written about 20 articles 
in the daily paper, 5 articles in a weekly magazine and several articles in the week} 
magazine of which I was myself editor in chief. Subjects were all about what | 
observed in the United States. 


Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. How many people were brought here from Indonesia’ 

Mr. Ritey. Total program from Indonesia is 36, of which 35 will 
be brought here and 1 will be going to Indonesia. 

Our program for next year is a total of 65, of which about 60 will b 
brought from Indonesia. 

Here is a religious leader, Moslem religious leader: 


RELIGIOUS LEADER WRITES BOOK ON AMERICA 


Back at home I gave lectures about America. In December of 1952 (whic 
was attended by 500 people); in February of 1953 it was 3,000; in April 1,000 
May, 3 times, each time attended by 1,000 men. In July there were 5,000 
September 20 times, there were present a few thousand people, and in January of 
1954 20 times also attended by thousands of people. Because of the request of 
my friends and pupils [ wrote a book called Four Months of America, whicet 
contains 300 pages. Estimated number of people before whom I spoke, 16,000 


Mr. Bow. May we have an English translation of that book? 


Mr. Ritey. We may have, I don’t know. The book may have not 
yet been published. 

Here is another very simple statement 

Mr. Roonry. A fellow applying for a job? 

Mr. Riney. A schoolteacher says: 
nied I know how to go about teaching. Formerly I had to grope my way 
through, 


Those are some very typical specific cases which indicate th 
activities of the people after they have been here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Since we are talking about the activities of these peopl 
after they have been here, what information do you have with regard 
to all of these people by name as to what they have done since they 
have been here? How many of those people now are marching under 
the Communist banner? 

Mr. Ritry. We have fairly complete records. We are attempting 
through what we call census of influence studies to get followup cards 
made on our people after they have been here and after they have 
been home from 1 year to 2 years. 

We have asked our posts to give us comments on whether or not 
these people have profited by their experience in the United States, 
whether they have been reasonably active—— 

Mr. Rooney. | am inquiring whether or not they are still on ow 
side. 
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Mr. Riney. All indications, Mr. Chairman, are that the experience 
in the United States certainly makes them more on our side than they 
were before they came. 

Many of them, of course, were friendly before they came. But 
after they have been here 

Mr. Roonny. You are talking generalities and I am trying to get 
down to some definite method of determining whether or not this 
program is worthwhile. 
~ | will approach it from this direction: Do you have a list of those 
who have gone sour on us after having been brought here in con- 
nection with the exchange program? Let us start with China, for 
Instance. 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir, I have no figures on that. 

Mr. Rooney. No such information at all? 

Mr. Riney. No, su 


CHINESE BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY 


Mr. Rooney. How many Chinese students have we brought here 
since the end of World War I1? 

Mr. Rirney. I don’t know. I would have to look back into our 
records. 

We had an exchange program with China, as you know, until ap- 
proximately 1949. I don’t have the figures with me now. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be interesting if we got those figures, if you 
checked back and informed us how many of them are now under the 
Nationalist regime and how many under the Communist regime. 

Would you agree that would be a fair means of approaching some 
sort of evaluation of this rather than these thank-you notes? 

- Ritey. I am not sure that it would, Mr. Rooney. 

Let us say we brought 50 pe — from the mainland of China—then 
( thine goes ‘behind the Bamboo Curtain. Even if all 50 wanted to get 
out there is no indication they would have gotten out. What they are 
doing now would be no indication of how they feel inwardly. 

| don’t know how we would develop such information. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to say that the money which we 
spent in connection with bringing them here might very well unde 
those circumstances and in the foreseeable future have gone down the 

drain? 

Mr. Riney. I think quite the contrary. I think there certainly 
must be within Communist China today a large reservoir of peopl 
who are dedicated to certain democratic systems end methods and 
principles, and I expect that we can depend a great deal on some of 
those people to help rid themselves of the Communist yoke some day. 
| don’t know how we would ever measure it, but I don’t feel we have 
wasted money on the people who have gone behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

Mr. Roonry. That last thought of yours is a very nice one, but 
I don’t think it fits in with the facts as told to us by your own depart- 
ment here within the past week. 

\ir. Witser. The record of the number of those Chinese students 
still here, Mr. Chairman, and the record of those who have refused to 
vo back, might be an indication on this point. 

Do you have those figures, Mr. Riley? 
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Mr. Rivey. Under the Chinese-assistance program, a special pro. 
gram outside this appropriation, Mr. Chairman, I have this comment: 

As you may know, we prevented some of these people who were 
helped in that program from returning to China, some who had studied 
technical subjects. 

Aside from those prevented from leaving the United States, an over- 
whelming majority of the Chinese nationals indicated their desire to 
remain in the United States rather than returning to the Orient under 
present circumstances. The following would appear to be the reasons 
for this very decided decrease in the number of those requesting assist- 
ance to return to their homeland: 

One, it was the loss of China mainland to the Communists: two. 
lack of suitable employment opportunities in Formosa; three, permis. 
sion from Immigration to remain in the United States and accept 
employment; and, four, application for permanent residence under the 
Displaced Persons Act and Refugee Act. 

Mr. Witser. Would you like specific numbers in the record? | am 
sure we have those. 

Mr. Rooney. We certainly would. 

Mr. Ritey. We can give you that on the Chinese-assistance program 
which is not part of this appropriation. 

(The following information was supplied later: ) 


CHINESE NATIONALS BROUGHT TO ORIN THE UNITED STATES SINCE WoRLD War]! 
UNDER GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


A total of 529 Chinese students and scholars have been brought to the United 
States under Government programs since the ead of World War IT, as shown ir 
the attached chart. In addition, after the occupation of the Chinese maialand 
by the Communist government, 3,602 students and scholars, stranded in thi 
United States, have been given emergency temporary help to complete their 
educational programs so that they could become self-supporting until such time 
as it is advisable for them to return to China. In 1949 and 1950, when it was still 
possible for Chinese nationals to rejoin their families on the mainland, a larg 
number returned to China, 685 at the expense of the Government. Reports whic! 
have come to the Department from foreign student advisers of the 572 institutions 
participating in the emergency aid program indicate that approximately 400 
Chinese students and scholars returned to China with funds provided by privat 
agencies, religious groups, and interested individuals. The Department assisted 
these stranded grantees only for a temporary period and has no overall respot- 
sibility for their stay in the United States, which comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, from which Service each Chines 
national must obtain permission to leave the United States. For this reason the 
Department can only determine from its records those Chinese students and 
scholars who have returned to the Far East at Government expense. Immigratio! 
and Naturalization Service alone could furnish data on the overall numbers 0! 
Chinese remaining in this country and those who have returned to the Far East. 
This information, however, is not readily available and would in no way indentify 
the numbers of students and scholars, nor the number brought to this country 0! 
government exchange programs. 
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As I stated earlier, the value of this program is hard to measure, 
Every evidence we can pick up—some oi it by scientific questionnaire S 
interviewing by indigenous people under contract in some of the 

uuntries, All of this indicates that by and large the program is one 
ithe best wavs of getting over the idea we are tr ving to get over, 

\ir. Roonry. What is the scientific questionnaire? 

Riney. A questionnaire which would indicate what the person 
thought before he came to the United States, what were some of his 
misconceptions, what were his opions after he had been here. 


USE OF QUESTIONNAIRES IN STUDYING ATTITUDES OF FORMER 
EXCHANGEES 


Fore xample, one questionnaire which we deve loped indicated that 
by and large the people who came to this country and studied and 
vorked closely with certain elements of our population had more 
espect for that particular element. 

par example, a journalist comes here and studies journalism. He 

| high regard for the journalistic ability of the United States. 

If i is in the field of education he has a higher regard for the educa- 

nal system of the United States. In other words, we find that 
ur country stands up under close scrutiny, and the people who have 

tailed knowledge of parts of our country believe in it more than 
hose who have a superficial knowledge of the country. 

Roonry. Do you have one of these scientific questionnaires 
vith you? 

Mr. Riney. No, sir. 

\Ir. Roonry. Will you have one up here tomorrow morning? 

\lr. Rinny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Please bring all your stuff up here tomorrow morning 
0 we can look into this. 

This questionnaire you speak of, is that exec uted at the end of the 
tour here in the United States before they go back to their country? 
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Mr. Ritey. No, sir. They are the types of questions we use, {9 
example, if we decide to make a study of former grantees. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever made such a study? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the last one? 

Mr. Riney. Right now we have a study going on in Italy. It is 
study of the effect of the exchange program in changing attitudes ay 
influencing opinion about the United States. 

[t is still in process. Former Italian exchangees and a similar gro thal 
of people who did not come to the United States but were interested fi" ; 
in coming and a group of friends and associates of the exchangees a 
interviewed by a domestic Italian organization. Three kinds of dat: 
will be forthcoming from this series of projects: 

A. The exchangees’ changes in attitude toward the United States 
its policies, people, and internal conditions and achievements, as wel 
as toward certain international issues will be established by comparing 
the opinions of the exchangees with the opinions of the similar non- 
visitors 

The idea here is that a group of people apply for grants to come to 
the United States. Some are selected and some are not. We fe 
that some not selected are about the same types of individuals as thos 
who came. So if we can compare those two segments of the popula- 
tion we will get a reasonable measurement as to the value of the ex- 
change experience. 

B. Since exchangees are likely to be people who are on the whol 
favorably inclined toward the United States, even before the visit, it 
may be that certain attitudes will be reinforced, rather than change 
Consequently, the intensity with which attitudes are held is beiny 
eet 

The extent to which former exchangees influence the thinking o/ 
their f friends and associates on selected topics, such as internal —— 
racy in the United States, the position of the Negro, and so forth, y 
be established we hope by this study going on right now in It: 

Mr. Roonry. When you come up tomorrow morning will you brin 
up these evaluation studies with you? 

Mr. Riiey. Yes, sir. 

A study of returned exchangees conducted in Norway showed that 

America is a country much discussed these days, and the grantees are calli 
upon informally to give a specialist’s word on the circumstances American 
Thus, over 80 percent of all the returned exchangees attempt t 
correct impressions of America held by other Norwegians. Among 
the subjects most frequently discussed and by which more favorabl: 
information is disseminated are—materialism, stress on mone) 
morals and religious life, culture, the way the people live, the com- 
plexity and heterogeneity of the United States. 

The recent survey in Germany came to the following conclusions 

In allowing access to all sides of American life the exchange pro- 
gram achieves high prestige and credibility. It would be a grea 
mistake to evaluate the propaganda effectiveness of the exchang' 
program therefore solely on the basis of the quantity of impact 
Not less important is quality of impact. Though it sounds pari 
doxical, the gain of the exchange program may be the finest prope 
ganda because it is not prop: wanda. It is edueation. It 
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influence that America has earned on her merits and that, as such, 
is unstintingly passed on and vouched for. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH NORWAY 


Rooney. Mr. Riley, while we are referring to friendly Norway, 
sn’t oo at a country such as Ireland where Americans think nothing of 
making a visit back to visit the old folks, and vice versa, a custom 
that has been going on for vears? It is a custom of those people, is 
t not? Americans who trace their lineage to Norway travel back 
and forth every couple years on trips, isn’t — so? 

Mr. Riney. That is absolutely correct, si 

Mr. Rooney. And vet with that cian we have to go to 
creater heights and bring in how m: INV Norwegians under this con- 
templated program in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Rrzey. Our total exchange program contemplated for Norway 
during the next fiscal year is 229, of which 105 will come this way, 
er 85 will study in national schools abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of that to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Riney. The amount for the Norwegian program is about 
$345,000, of which $250,000 is in Norwegian currency which we own. 

Mr. Roonry. Your answer with regard to the total cost of the 
\orwegian program was how much? 

Mr. Riney. $345,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that figure arrived at without interpreting and 
backstopping and housekeeping and administration? 

Mr. Rrney. That includes the overseas cost of the program and 
all of the direct program costs in this country with the exception of 
he parts of my salary and parts of our staff’s salary. 

Vir. Roonny. Which is a considerable item? 

Of those mentioned in the program you have 85 Americans going 
io Norway? 

Mr. Rrney. Under the planned program for 1956, sir, we plan on 
sending to Norway, 39. 

Mr. Roonny. How many Norwegians coming out of Norway? 

Mr. Riney. 190 Norwegians, of which 105 will come to America, 
Sj) will study in American schools in Europe. 

Discussion off the reeord.) 

Mr. Roonny. Of the 85 Norwegian nationals who you propose to 
send to American universities abroad, can you tell us the names and 
locations of the universities at this time? 

Mr. Cottigan. The only ones involved there would be people who 
would go to one of the other Scandinavian countries. We have 
among other projects one for teaching English in Scandinavian coun- 
ries. It consists of a summer school which takes place in Oslo, but 
an take place in some other place. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have a university in Oslo? 

Mr. Couuican. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. [ understood Mr. Riley to say American schools 
Kurope, 

Mr. Cotiican. These are projects, not institutions. At the uni- 
versity at Oslo we assemble a group of teachers every summer from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and next year we intend to include Ice- 
und. These people come from- 
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Mr. Rooney. He didn’t mean Oslo because Oslo is in Norway, 

Mr. Couiican. None are going to American institutions except 
conceivably 1 or 2 who might have received grants in Salzburg 
Austria, for example. . 

Mr. Rooney. So that under this proposed program for 1956 yoy 
would send 85 Norwegian nationals to another European country to 
study English at a university of that other country? . 

Mr. Coutuican. No. At an American sponsored project at one of 
the universities; yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What is an American sponsored project? 

Mr. Coiuican. They will go to one of the other universities jp 
effect under our sponsorship. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with the program in Norway. 

[ want the information tomorrow morning, 85 people, where you 
will send them, how much it will cost, and details with regard to what 
is to be taught in the university to which they are to be sent. 

Mr. Ritey. We will furnish that. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 


INFORMATION ON PROPOSED 85 GRANTS TO NORWEGIANS TO ATTEND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS ABROAD om 

The 1956 estimate includes a proposal to award 85 grants to Norwegians t \ 
enable them to attend two workshops or seminars under the auspices of thé som 
Institute for American Studies in Norway and one seminar in Austria—t! \ 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies. The total cost of these grants woul 
$7,500, United States equivalent in Norwegian kroner. 

The Institute of American Studies is an organization composed of educational 
officials of the Norwegian Government, Norwegian educators, and Norwegiai 
and American specialists in American literature and civilization. The primar 
purpose of the institute is to encourage the study of American institutions and 
civilization in Norway primarily through such seminars and workshops as thos 
listed below. For such purposes, it uses the physical facilities made availabl 
to it by the University of Oslo. 

The United States Educational Foundation in Norway (under Publie Law 584 
the Fulbright Act) proposes three seminars for fiscal year 1956. These seminars 
which would be held during the summer of 1956, are as follows: 


thir 


1, AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 


It is planned to award 30 grants to selected teachers in the elementary schools 
of Norway. The grants would enable them to attend a 6-weeks’ course in 
American language, literature, history, art, and society. The average cost of 
each grant is estimated at $100. 


2. TRADE UNIONS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Forty grants would be awarded to officials and junior members of trade unions 
and workers’ associations who take an active part in educational work as leaders 
of courses and study groups. The grants would enable them to attend a 6-weeks 
session on the role of trade unions and workers in American society, the history 
of American trade unions, their form of organizations, and their similarities and 
differences as regards Scandivanian trade unions. The average cost of each grant 
is estimated at $75. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


It is proposed to award grants to 15 Norwegians to enable them to attend 4 
4 to 6 weeks’ course in American studies at Salzburg, Austria. The Salzburg 
seminar is an institution under private American sponsorship which has been 11 
existence since 1952. The average cost of each grant is estimated at $100. 

For the first two seminars, the foundation will utilize the services of American 
lecturer and research grantees under Public Law 584 (the Fulbright Act) who ar 
already in Norway. If necessary, it may also invite similar American grantees 
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from neighboring countries as special lecturers. All these proposals represent the 
continuation of projects of a type which has been approved and supported since 
1953. 

“It is planned that the $7,500 (the total cost of the 85 grants) will be paid from 
the Norwegian foreign currency funds made available under Public Law 584, 
“oth Congress (the Fulbright Act) which specifically authorizes “the financing 
f studies, research, instruction, and other education activities * * * of the 
itizens Of such foreign country in American schools and institutions of higher 
learning located outside’’ the United States, its Territories and possessions. The 
Board of Foreign Scholarship, which under Public Law 584 is appointed by the 
President of the United States to ‘‘select students and educational institutions 
yalified to participate in the program,’’ has approved these projects and their 
sponsorship as falling within the intent of the act and extending its effects on an 
economical basis, to persons, many of whom will not have an opportunity to pursue 
«ich studies here in the United States; 


REACTIONS OF PERSONS WHO VISITED BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Bow. One question. Mr. Riley, a number of statements have 
been made by our people who have gone back, and you have also told 
is how large the Russian exchange program is. 

)o you have any copies of reports that the people who go behind 
the Iron Curtain and Bamboo Curtain have published when they 
ome out? 

Mr. Ritey. I am not sure that I do have. I can probably get 
sme excerpts for you. I will do my best to furnish it for the record. 

\ir. Bow. We want to know whether we get somewhat the same 
thing when people get behind the Iron Curtain and Bamboo Curtain. 

Mr. Rinny. | know what you want, sir, and I will try to get some- 
thing concrete for the record on that. 

Mr. Bow. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The following material was submitted for the record :) 


ORTS AND REACTIONS FROM GRANTEES IN IRON CuRTAIN “EXCHANGE O} 
PERSONS”? PROGRAM 


Visitors to the Soviet Union in the past year, a vear of expanded activity in the 
tural exchange sphere, have expressed general satisfaction with their visits, 
the more enthusiastic denying any knowlege of restaints being imposed on 
ir travel. However, spot sampling of the tours inside the Soviet Union, as 
rted in the Soviet press, shows visitor limited to a fairly set route of sights 
nd cities visited. This fact is not lost on many of the visitors. A frequent com- 
t among delegations which were not of a straight Communist-front tvpe was 
at no variation in a tour could apparently be undertaken without first returning 
Moscow, even if this meant considerable doubling back. Another source of 
vanee appears to be the constant hovering of the representatives of In- 
rist. 
\ further characteristic of Soviet exchange programs is that while there has 
bee. an increase in such activities, the Soviet Union is still no land of free tourism; 
ivate individuals, aside from those with some prestige still have difficulty in 
getting entrance visas. It is the group and the delegation which dominate the 
nee 


llowing are a selection of the things such visitors have been reporting after 
to their home countries; both favorable and unfavorable items about 
litions behind the Iron Curtain are included. The first item is presented at 
length, because it is a wel! documented report which permits contrasts to 
rawn between articles written by a journalist after a visit to the United 
es on a Department of State grant with articles written after a later trip by the 
me journalist to Communist Rumania. 


EUROPEAN JOURNALIST VISITS UNITED STATES AND RUMANIA 


Following are comparisons of articles written for a European neswpaper by one 
s staff correspondents in which he compares what he saw on a visit to the 








United States under Public Law 402 in 1952 for 120 days, with what he saw during 


a week’s visit to the 1953 World Youth Festival in Bucharest as a guest of th. 
Rumanian Government. 

The series written in the United States consisted of 26 articles and Rumania; 
series of 6 articles. 


r. Ti é {wo Sé rie 8 diffe re d gre atly in SCO pe 


United States visit: The reporter visited all parts of the United States on his 


trip; he was free to arrange his own itinerary to various parts of the country from 
coast to coast, and to avail himself of whatever opportunities for unscheduled sid 
trips presented themselves. This enabled him to obtain a fairly complete pictur 
of the United States, and to emphasize any special interests he may have had 
The readers of his newspaper were informed that the presentation of such q 
complete picture would be attempted. 

Rumanian visit: There was no opportunity for complete reporting with respect 
to even one city within the Communist-dominated area because freedom 


movement was too restricted. The readers of the paper were told that the re- 


strictions on freedom of movement and limited time made a complete picture im- 
;t 
possible. 


Il. The United States and Rumania both have unsolved problems. 

United States visit: A slum area in Washington was dealt with in some detail, 
as were more general economic problems of the United States. All of these prob- 
lems could be, and were, discussed in the wider context of American life, seen as 
healthy, optimistic, and trying to overcome any shortcomings. 

Rumanian visit: The same problem of poor living conditions exist in Rumania 
The Government deliberately attempts to give the impression of an overwhelming 
plenty, and to prevent visitors from seeing anything of a contradictory natur 

Fleeting glimpses were caught of ordinary living conditions, and the pictur 
shown is one of shortages, overcrowding and personal insecurity among the popu- 
lation of Bucharest. 


III. Freedom of the press 


United States visit: The American press is portrayed as free, and, at first, 
somewhat puzzling. Newspapers accorded headlines to the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate on their front pages, and, on the editorial pages, spoke in prais 
of the Republican candidate; two newspapers with diametrically opposed views 
shared printing facilities for practical reasons; the latest event of importance, 
whatever it might be, was news—issues and events were not followed to a finis! 
but were replaced with fresh ones constantly. 

tumanian visit: In Rumania there is a State publishing house. Besides 
textbooks, the Rumanian newspapers and magazines are published there. Opinion 
is unanimous, and in perfect coincidence with that of the Communiest Part) 
The presses bear Russian brands, and all is paid for, the writer asserts, at the cost 
of the Rumanian standard of living. 

The last foreign reporter accredited to Rumania had left Bucharest some months 
before the festival. News was received from foreign news agencies, but onl) 
that portion relating to freeing of former war criminals and crises in western 
governments is passed on to the public. 


IV. Morals and moral tone 


United States visit: The United States is presented as a nation whose peopl 
have great faith in themselves, their country, their eeonomy—their future strengt! 
and progress. 

tumanian visit: The Soviet area is represented as fearful and suspicious—as 
making statements concerning their state of well-being which are not in accord- 
ance with observable facts—which are, in effect, attempts to disguise the facts. 

Suppression of ideas is a stated and carefully implemented policy. Th 
suspicion and xenophobia of the Government are matters of stated policy; th 
same phenomena among the people are matters of attempts at self-preservation. 


V. Labor and industry 


United States visit: Labor in the United States is represented as optimistic 
and strong, as struggling for prerogatives but, on the whole, as a cooperating 
partner working with management for their common benefit. Industry !* 
dynamic, seeking and mastering new challenges. 

tumanian visit: The brief insight into labor conditions shows primitive dis- 
regard for the personal welfare of working people. The one textile factory see! 
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py the reporter was filled with antiquated machinery, but no pictures were per- 
mitted as anything within a factory is a part of ‘‘Rumanian economic defense.” 


puTCH JOURNALIST FEELS LACK OF FREEDOM REGARDING HER VISIT TO RUSSIA 


{ Dutch journalist, writing in the Christian Science Monitor on November 29, 
1954, had this to say of her visit to Russia: 

[ do not know whether angels were with me on my way to Moscow and during 
my stay there, but I certainly had the impression of being guided by an invisible 
hand. For the first time in my life I felt I was not deciding things myself. Some- 
one else, Some mysterious power not only watched over me, but also took care of 
me, directed my steps, pointed the way * * *. In Moscow, I gradually realized 
that I had to conform to the wishes of those who look after me. * * * I became 
conscious of the mysterious power providing for me. It supplied me with ample 
pocket money. It kindly paid for my food, my drinks, my outings. * * * I need 
only conjure up this power to get my every wish granted.” 

On other days she included in her series of articles such items as the following: 

“The East is governed by an absolute power. This does not tolerate individual 
deviations or at best sidetracks them, as though the person who wants to assert 
his individuality were a naughty child. Every individual has been allotted a 
clearly defined task. To accomplish it should be his one concern.’’ 

“The Soviets realize that the state, the power holding sway at this very moment, 
must mean everything to them, that they had better quietly and calmly obey it.’’ 


INDIAN STUDENTS EXPRESS MIXED REACTIONS TO SOVIET UNION 


A New York Times article of January 11, 1955, reports the reactions of a dele- 
gation of Indian students to a visit to Soviet Russia. These reactions are con- 
sidered typical of those felt by many of the visitors to the U. 8.8. R. 

The students admired the job security of their counterparts in the U. 8. S. R. 
and the well-stocked libraries they found. They also admired the talk of peace 
they met. They were surprised at the Russians’ knowledge of Indian affairs— 
obscure Indian Communists were identified as national heroes, and Mahatma 
Gandhi was said to have sided with the British and to have betrayed the Indian 
independence movement. 

The things which were deplored by the students were the restrictions on travel— 
the need to apply for permission to travel between cities, the lack of foreign news- 
papers and of shortwave radios, and the absence of any real discussion of non- 
Marxist political science. They also disliked the one-party, one-candidate 
system of student government in the U.S.S. R. Their admiration of the libraries 
was somewhat tempered by the observation that students generally have access 
only to translations of foreign works. 

The students reported having been given expensive souvenirs and generous 
amounts of spending money. In addition, they were paid for making a broadcast. 


EUROPEAN PHYSICIANS TELL OF EXCELLENT FACILITIES BUT LACK OF FREEDOM 
IN A VISIT TO U.S. 5S. R. 


A group of physicians from a European country formed a delegation to visit 
the U. 8. 8S. R. in August 1954, and their comments were reported widely in their 
home country press. 

The general tone of the printed reports of these speeches indicates that the group 
received the fan iliar “‘guided tour” of the more spectacular examples of Soviet 
culture and science. Along with expressions of wonder at the excellence of 
Soviet equipment and facilities, its all-inclusive health plan, and its intense 
interest in scientific advancement, one of the group remarked upon the absence 
of freedom of research, the high degree of research centralization, the ignorance 
of the West on the part of the average Russian, and the difficulties experienced 
by the group in getting into contact with individual Russians. Apparently he 
made these more objective remarks at his initial press interview and repeated 


them in a later speech. 


PUBLIC REPORT BY DANISH STUDENT DELEGATION TO SOVIET UNION IN 1954 


Of particular interest are the comments of the student delegation contained in 
the section of the report dealing with the programing of the trip. These remarks, 
contrary to the published statements of many of the more recent Danish travelers 
'o the Soviet Union, indicate that the students were in fact quite unable to travel 
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freely during their visit since the tightly organized schedule of activities permitteg 
only seant odd hours of free time for individual sightseeing or research, irrespectiye 
of the fact that the delegation had upon arrival specifically requested a numbe: 
of free days for that purpose. Furthermore, an urgent request to visit Tifjx 
was sidelined under the pretext that there was insufficient space on the airline 
due to the vacation period (even though an air and rail trip to Crimea was gy. 
ranged) and the request of the group to visit a typical urban Russian family wa 
apparently ignored. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF 1951 DELEGATION OF BRITISH STUDENTS TO THE 
U. &. S. R. 


We were glad to have the opportunity of visiting the Soviet Union and meeting 
its people, particularly students, but came away feeling that some of our tim, 
could have been more profitably spent. We would have been glad to cut dow 
the time we spent on some visits of general interest and on official receptions and 
meals (particularly the 3 hours we spent eating a large lunch at Gori, Stalin's 
birthplace) in favor of more unofficial meetings with citizens and _ particularly 
students. We believe that meetings with students, particularly the informa 
meetings, were the most interesting and valuable part of the tour; we explained 
this belief to our hosts early in the tour and continually asked for longer and mor 
unofficial meetings It must be said that we gained, rightly or wrongly, the im- 
pression that our hosts were not particularly keen on them. 

Although we enjoved the comfort of large hotels, we would have been glad of 
the opportunity to stay in student hostels and if possible in ordinary privat 
houses and flats, in order to gain some really firsthand detailed knowledge of 
normal living conditions. We did, it is true, visit student hostels and workers’ 
flats, but we would have had fuller ideas of their amenities had we stayed in them 
In the same way eating expensive meals in large hotels, although extremely 
pleasant, did not enable us to get as clear a picture of ordinary life as we would 
have liked. We realize and are grateful for the hospitable motives which aimed 
at making our stay as pleasant as possible but we are inclined to think it made 
the assessment of ordinary conditions much more difficult for us. 

The Towns we visited were the ones suggested by our hosts although it must be 
said that the delegation raised no objections to the suggestions. The actual 
places, as distinct from the types of places, visited in each town were also largely 
chosen by our hosts. Except in Moscow, the program arrangement was such that 
we had no time to walk around by ourselves; in Moseow we did manage to obtai 
two free afternoons which we spent seeing the city and its shops by ourselves 
Our Russian-speaking delegate was invaluable in this connection. We did meet 
and talk with casual acquaintances. We employed as we wished, the limited 
time which the program left at our disposal. 

We noticed during some of our visits a certain reluctance to answer questions 
generally involving statistics. Whether the person answering the question did 
not know the answer, or knowing the answer, was reluctant or was not allowed to 
tell it, we did not succeed in finding out. This reluctance was most noticeabl 
in the cases of the technical director of the Stalin Auto Works and the director 
of the Moscow Medical Institute although we met it during other visits also 
Faced with what we could only regard as evasions of this nature we made a poilt 
of trying, but without suecess to elicit the reasons for the answers being not 
forthcoming. We pursued these questions further by submitting to the Anti- 
Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth a week before the end of our tour a written list 
of questions to which we were promised the answers by V. Kochemasov (president 
and other members of the Anti-Fascist Committee of Soviet Youth. Answers to 
these, and copies of examination papers and syllabi which we had requested were 
not forthcoming. 


COMPARISON OF VISITS TO THE UNITED STATES AND TO THE U. 5. 5S. R. 


While almost no material is available which would show reactions of peopl 
who were grantees to both the United States and the U.S. S. R.. the following 
item may be indicative. 

A discussion was being held among youth leaders from abroad who had received 
grants under the United States educational exchange program. They bad jus! 
visited a section which contained schools falling short of the best standards 
A Finnish visitor remarked to one of his colleagues from Latin America, ‘I have 
a friend who visited Russia. When he visited a classroom all of the students 
were dressed in their best clothes, waving white flags and singing songs of peace 
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He indicated that a visit to the United States, where he could get a better picture 
of true conditions, both the better and poorer, was to be desired in preference to 
obviously staged situations. 


INDIAN GROUP PRAISES RED CHINA 


A group of prominent Indians visiting Red China in late 1954 had very little 
but praise to offer at press conferences and public meetings after return to India. 
In their observations they appear to have concentrated only on contrasting 
indian standards with Chinese standards. They covered only such aspects of 
Chinese life where India, in their opinion, was behind the times. Topics covered 
were the efficient railroads, excellent public sanitation, friendly people, freedom 
of religion, lack of corruption, the Chinese press (which did not criticize the 
Government ‘‘Perhaps because the people are satisfied with their government’’), 
full employment, good wages, land reform, modern prisons, ete. They stated 
that China was not merely a Russian satellite but was an equal. They noted 
that the Chinese wanted peace. 

They admitted, in answer to direct questions, that they were always accom- 
panied by officials and seldom had time or opportunity to talk to ordinary citizens. 


NORWEGIAN STUDENTS UNIMPRESSED WITH LIFE IN U.S. 8S. R., BUT BELIEVE VISIT 
HAD GOOD-WILL RESULTS 


A 1953 group of Norwegian students had their visit to U. 8. 8. R., during which 
they traveled to a number of points and met many university students, reported 
widely in the Oslo press. They warned against overestimating the value of the 
trip, but did state that it was a step in the right direction, clearing up many mis- 
conceptions and strengthening friendships. 

However, they were unimpressed with much of their trip. In summary, their 
reactions were as follows: 

Despite the fact that the troupe was carefully supervised and lavishly treated 
one student estimated the cost of their trip at $71,000), the visitors maintained 
a critical, objective attitude, and were not generally impressed with what they 
saw. Judging from their reports, the facts that struck them most forcibly were 
the hospitality and good will of their hosts; the universal will for peace; the low 
standard of living; the prejudice and blind faith in Russian authorities and press; 
the communistie mentality, 


INDIANS ADMIRE SOVIET PROSPERITY, DEPLORE LACK OF FREEDOM 


Several student members of an Indian delegation to the Soviet Union in the 
fall of 1954 addressed at least two different youth and student meetings in their 
home community on return to India. 

The two students appear to have been amazed at the mechanical appliances 
which to an average Indian are a Juxury) in Russia and concluded that the 
people of the U. S. S. R. were ‘‘prosperous and happy.” They spoke more on 
student life in U. 8. 8. R. and said that the students in that country revered their 
national leaders and took great precautions to preserve their national monuments. 
The Russian universities, unlike Indian universities, provided ample opportunities 
for development of both the regional and national languages in their country. 

One of them had something to say on freedom in the U. 8. S. R. He stated 
that the Soviet citizens did not appear to feel themselves free as did the people 
in other European countries he had visited. They always spoke in whispers even 
on public roads and in restaurants. He could not say whether this was in any 
way due to fear of being penalized by the State. He was told that Russians were 
not allowed to discuss politics. 

He then said that there was no freedom of press in Russia such as there was in 
India. As far as he could gather there were only two newspapers in the U. 5.5. R., 
both owned by the State. The newspapets were generally exhibited on pavements 
for the people to read. Only a few persons stopped to read them, None in Russia 
are free to criticize the government either through the press or from the platform. 

Referring to the average earnings of a Russian worker, he said that aithough 
the Russian worker was paid about 600 roubles a month, the cost of living in 
Russia is so high that none could save money. 

He then denied reports of some Indian visitors to U. 8. S. R. that there were 
lO beggars in Russia and said that during his tour he came across a few able- 
bodied, healthy looking, Russians begging for alms in important towns. It was 
aso wrong to think that there was no unemployment in U. 8.8. R. He was able 





to find some men and women without employment begging stealthily for alm 
from visitors. ; 1 

Concluding, he described what he called two unhappy incidents during their 
stay in U.S. 8. R. He said that on 2 occassions 2 delegates were robbed of thei 
wallets and their pens by Russian pickpockets. One of them was caught red. 
handed by the delegates but was later set free lest the delegation cause embarrass. 
ment to the Russian Government. . 


INDIAN VISITOR TO USSR DEPLORES SHABBY FACTORIES AND WORKERS’ ENVIRON. 
MENTS; ADMIRES PEAK PRODUCTION 


An Indian industrialist was given considerable attention in the press of his 
home community when he returned from a visit to the U. 8.8. R. He summed up 
his impressions of Soviet factories in the words ‘Astronomical productions, enor. 
mous capacity of the labourer to work, irregular consumption and unclean ep. 
vironments.”’ He said that there was no new technique his country could lear 
from the U.S.8. R. that they could not obtain from any other country. Soviet 
technical personnel, according to his story, would also be undesirable because 
‘those who keep their houses dirty can have nothing to tell us.”? On the other 
hand, he was impressed by the peak production from the shabby factories and 
he felt that the individual output was larger in the Soviet Union than any other 
country with the possible exception of the United States. 


RETURN OF CHILEAN FROM THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ 
UNION (COMMUNIST) IN BUCHAREST 


In an exclusive interview given to the conservative Santiago daily El Diario 
llustrado this young student speaks of the misery which he saw in a regime of 
oppression in Rumania and characterizes religion and freedom of conscience and 
speech as mere myths in a Communist world. As quoted by the newspaper in 
an unusually long article, with a two-column half tone cut, he was disillusioned 
indeed. He found a police state in which every action of every individual, 
including his own as a delegate to the Students’ Congress, was watched and 
censored, in which the mass of the people are living in a hopeless sort of apathy 
on a very low material standard, most of them being insufficiently nourished, 
poorly clothed and miserably housed. With regard to the conference itself he 
said that it was nothing more than a vast international propaganda rally in which 
the expression of anything outside of the approved Communist line was repressed 
and forbidden. He stated, ‘‘We (from Chile) also seek a world unity of students, 
we too are ready to fight for peace, liberty and freedom of conscience, and we too 
will defend the rights of man, but unfortunately our methods are completely 
different from those forced on us (at the meetings).’’ He goes on to note that 
every motion or suggestion of the Chilean group was summarily quashed by the 
chair. 


BRAZILIAN OFFICIAL PRAISES HUNGARIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A Brazilian official who is a member of a locally prominent family reported 
favorably to the press on his return from a visit to Hungary in early 1954. He 
said that his visit to factories had shown him the great work achieved in the mant- 
facture of different machine tools. He praised the Hungarian electrical industry, 
and expressed the idea that favorable trade relations could exist between Hungary 
and Latin American countries. For the development of scientific relations be- 
tween Brazil and Hungary, he took the initiative by promising to send Brazilian 
scientific publications in return for the publications of Hungarian research in- 
stitutes. 


SERIES OF ARTICLES UPON RETURN FROM RUSSIA PUBLISHED IN B. T., A DANISH 
NEWSPAPER, CONSERVATIVE, APRIL 23, 24, 27, MAY 4, 1954 


Soviet youth is efficient but expensive 

“T have had the opportunity of visiting the Soviet Union for 3 weeks—from 
Thursday, March 25 through Friday, April 16—accompanied by 12 other Danes— 
a cultural delegation.”’ 

“Our wishes were practically all fulfilled during the 3 weeks we stayed in the 
Soviet Union. None of us had the impression that any obstacles were put in our 
way, when we wished to make observations or talk to anyone, just as anyone Was 
free to participate in the arrangements or not and instead stay at his hotel or 9° 
for a walk alone.” 
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“But language difficulties naturally placed obstacles in the way of direct com- 
munication and conversation with the man in the street * * *.”’ 


Effective education in the university 

“The conditions and attitude of Soviet youth were one of the first things with 
which we became acquainted, and the acquaintance was further deepened during 
the 3 weeks we stayed there. As a result of the composition of the delegation it 
was the academic youth with which we came in touch. We visited the Uni- 
versity of Leningrad and the new Moscow University, as well as a polytechnic 
school for civil engineers at Baku. All these schools were well-furnished and well- 
equipped with libraries, laboratories, etc., and all had dormitories where some of 
the students lived. There is access to the universities for anyone who has ob- 
tained silver or gold medal from the ordinary public school * * *,” 

“* * * the students receive a salary starting at 300 rubles a month and later 
increasing every year and with supplements for efficiency and special initiative. 
Apart from ordinary technical subjects, there exists in all faculties 9 department 
teaching Communist ideology, Marxistic economics—i. e., the philosophy upon 
which the Soviet citizen is to build his existence and his ideas about life.”’ 

No money is spared 

“kxtremely much is done for the physical training of youth. Large sports- 
srounds, swimming halls and gymnasiums have been built at all higher schools. 
The same thing applies to large factories. At Baku I saw, among other things, an 
impressive stadium. No money has been spared * * *., 

“But the goal is a high one—the physical fitness of Soviet vouth. At the 
platform for spectators there was a large red banner or screen, covering most of 
one of the long sides of the stadium bearing the golden letters: ‘All world records 
shall be set by the people of the Soviet Union’ * * *, 

“IT must admit that the typical exam and premium system seems alien to us in 
view of our freer school ideas. But, apart from this, there is at least to me no 
doubt that the perfect professional efficiency (which is of vital importance to the 
Soviet Union) and the uniform political philosophy taught at the higher educa- 
tional institutions, is acquired at the expense of other human values which we in 
Denmark value highly.” 

The articles continue in this vein covering such topics as state loans, taxes, 
Moscow, state loans to private building, complicated wage system, Moscow 
and Leningrad, everything is overdimensioned, the underground railway, visit 
toa collective farm, and religious liberty. 


0BSERVER’S COMMENT ON INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS (IUS IN MEETING) 
MOSCOW 


A Seandinavian observer at the August 1954 IUS Council meeting in Moscow 
made the following points in a newspaper article: 

1) Communists persisted in the propaganda technique of recognizing delegates 
of foreign minority groups as representatives of the majority of students in their 
homelands, 

(2) There appeared to be increased tolerance toward the West, but no criticism 
of the people’s democracies could be heard. 
; 3) There was some applause when several western observers openly criticized 
the | J ° 
(4) Attempts to ascertain the source of IUS funds were fruitless. 
_(5) This observer felt that the IUS is a purely political organization which, 
though offering a ready channel for contacts between East and West, would entail 
lor associates concessions to an international policy which the majority of his 
fellow student-countrymen could not accept. 


INDIAN PHYSICIAN PRAISES U. 5S. 8S. R. LAVISHLY 


\n Indian physician who visited the U. 8. S. R. in 1954 reported his findings 
‘0 a group in his home community. He enumerated the ideal conditions which 
existed in Soviet Russia, stating that they were ‘‘the exact opposite of conditions 
in India.” He asserted that there was no unemployment in any part of the 
country; there were no beggars; medical assistance and hospitals were available 
everywhere; everyone had every opportunity for advancement; theft never 
occurred; the people enjoyed complete religious freedom; no one thought about 
war hecause everyone was happily occupied in building; special attention was 
paid to children through nurseries which had been established everywhere; 
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factories had their own well-equipped and well-staffed hospitals; and wome, 
surgeons performed delicate brain and heart operations with consummate ski 


INDIA BEHIND IN EDUCATION AS COMPARED WITH U. S. 8. R. AND 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


The 13th annual conference of the Bengal Provincial Students Federation, 
a Communist-dominated group took place December 23-28, 1954. 

The session was addressed by an Indian who recently visited the U. 8. 8. R 
with a delegation, and another who recently visited Communist China. Both 
of them were profuse in their praise for the academic achievements and educational 
systems thev observed in the U. 8. 8. R. and Communist China. Comparing 
conditions there with those in India, they said India had a long way to go to 
catch up with the educational programs provided the people by the Communist 
governments. 


PANAMANIAN DELEGATE TO COMMUNIST-INSPIRED CONFERENCES GIVES 
PRESS INTERVIEWS 


The delegate declared he was not a Communist but the entire tone of his 
interview hewed to the Communist Party line. He urged the expansion of t 
“peace committee’ in Panama, as “it is not and should not be exclusively 
Communist.” He offered his help to further the work of the committee to promote 
world peace and to ‘‘place it in contact with the peace committees of all the 
peoples of the world.’”’” According to the published interview he stated he had 
found good living conditions in the satellite countries he had visited ‘but could 
not answer a question as to whether he had seen any evidence of Communist 
oppression. 


AFGHAN REPORTS FAVORABLY TO MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The leader of a delegation of cultural workers and doctors from Afghanistan 
to the U.S. 8. R. reported to the Ministry of Education upon his return home 
that Moslem delegates from Toshkent claimed to have full freedom in their 
religious rites and beliefs since ‘‘the Soviet Government does not interfere in 
religious matters.” 


PROGRAM WITH GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Riley, this morning Dr. Conant, United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, informed us that approximately 
25 percent of the lower House of the German Parliament and 17 per- 
cent of the upper House have been American exchanges, brought to 
this country and given the usual treatment. 

What would you think of the fact that many of these people upon 
their return to Germany voted against EDC, German rearmament, 
voted in favor of sitting down with Soviet Russia at this moment in 
connection with their duties as members of both Houses of the German 
Parliament? 

Mr. Rivey. Sir, I think it would be unfortunate if they did vote that 
way. I have no record of their voting records. 

Mr. Roonry. Don’t you think that a matter such as that should be 
carefully checked to see whether or not this program is worth a nickel’ 
We spend millions of dollars to bring people here and then when the 
chips are down have them take a soft view toward Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Ritey. We did make a concrete study in Germany by a private 
research group. This study indicated that the exchange experience 
brought about both an increase in the recognition of the creditable 
aims of the United States foreign policy and a decrease in ascribing 
discreditable aims toward it. 

That is not a direct answer to the question, but from a study of all 
of our exchange activities with Germany that is one thing that is 
indicated. 
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Another survey conducted among 1,575 former German grantees 
presents these findings: About 87 percent of the exchangees had 

ifficient opportunity to observe church and _ religious life in the 
United States; over 50 percent actually disseminated favorable in- 
formation on this subject after return home. About 70 percent had 
sufficient opportunity to observe the American economy, industry, 
technology, over 40 percent actually disseminated favorable informa- 
tion after their return. Ninety-seven percent had sufficient opportu- 
nity to observe the American way of life. About 60 percent actually 
jisseminated favorable information. 

Mr. Roongry. This method of evaluation does not impress me 
anywhere near, Mr, Riley, as much as the information this morning 
fom Dr. Conant. 

| wonder if you have details with regard to people in foreign legisla- 
tures who after having been brought to this country turn around and 
vote against the best interests of our country? 

Can you get us some information in that regard? 

Mr. Rrury. I will try. I don’t know whether I can get specific 
information on it or not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. All right. 


PROGRAM WITH IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


Before we conclude for the afternoon it occurs to me that I forgot to 
inquire whether or not we have an exchange program with Ireland, 
whic ‘h is another country where American foreign relations are quite 
cordial and where there is a great deal of private travel back and forth. 

Mr. Rinny. We are planning on a program with Ireland next year 
involving 19 people; $35,000 of this program will be underwritten by 
the Irish Government. We will put $24,547 in it. 

Mr. Roonry. That is a delightful thing. 

Mr. Riney. In other words, they are paying more than half of it. 

Mr. Roonry. How about our English cousins? Do we have a 
program with regard to them? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir; we have a program with the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Roonsy. What does that cost? 

Mr. Ritey. About $1,200,000, $900,000 of which is in British 
pounds. 

Mr. Roonry. Doesn’t it occur to you that we must be in pretty bad 
shape all over the world if we have to spend over $1 million to keep our 
English cousins on our side? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, it is a sad situation to contemplate in a sense of 
the word. However, in Britain probably more than any other country 
outside of the United States, the very Government of Britain is ex- 

tremely responsive to the public will. We must depend on such things 
is our NATO, and other alliances. We depend on Britain among 
other countries to keep the spark in these regional alliances. 

The Communists are working harder in Britain according to the 
information that we have than in any other country to try to split us 
from our British cousins. 

For example, the most recent information I have indicates that 32 
cultural groups and delegations have visited Britain from the 
U.S. S. R. in the last year. The U.S. S. R. has invited 44 groups: 
groups, and not individuals—to the U. 8S. S. R. These are the 
published figures. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are we worried about the English right now? 

Mr. Riney. Not as a government, no, but within “the country, a3 
within all friendly countries, although the governments are frie ‘ndly 
to us, there are many hostile elements. 

Mr. Rooney. Does not the government have BBC and varioys 
other media of influencing their people to the government’s views? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. At the same time, if these people cap 
visit this country and see for themselves what our general aims and 
policies are, they will be much more inclined to believe in them than 
they w ould if the *y got information through any other media. 

Mr. Rooney During the past 2 years have you brought anybody 
to this country who alre ady had been here before? 

Mr. Rivey. I am sure that we have, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any figures with regard to that? 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t have definite figures. By and large our policy 
is not to bring people who have visited the United States before, but 
I am sure there are some who have been here before, yes. It would 
be very difficult to get the detailed figures on that. It is an exception 
rather than a rule. 


PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. Roone y. I would expect there would be quite a few. If you 
brought 25 percent of the lower house of the German Parliament here 
it would be fair to assume that some of those had’ been previously in 
the United States. 

Mr. Riney. I expect a few have. I expect I might be surprised, 
though, how few have. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any figures or statistics with regard to this? 

Mr. -Ritey. I can get them; yes, sir. I would be very much 
interested and I will furnish them for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN BUNDESTAG IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


As of February 15, 1955, a total of 90 members of the present German Bundestag 
(total membership 487) have visited the United States under the educational 
exchange program. A total of 57 of these Bundestag deputies are members of the 
parties comprising the Government coalition; the remaining 33 deputies are 
members of the opposition, the Social Democratic Party. 

All but a small percentage of these deputies had not visited the United States 
prior to their exchange visit. Those few who had visited this country previously 
did so in most cases prior to 1933. 


Mr. Rooney. See that we get them tomorrow morning. 
We shall adjourn until 10 o clock tomorrow morning. 


WepnespAY, Fresruary 16, 1955. 


Mr. Roonry. The committee wil] please come to order. 
First I want to make sure we have the answer to this question in 
the record. 
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AMOUNT OF REQUEST FOR UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


How much of this total request in the amount of $22 million is for 
dollars? 

Mr. River. $13,700,876. 

Mr. Roongy. That is quite a departure, is it not, from the days 
when these programs were started and we were told we were going 
to use foreign credits rather than American cash and they wouldn’t 
cost the taxpayer anything? 

Mr. Riuey. Sir, when the Fulbright Act was passed, of course, 
that was exclusively a foreign currency program. However, it takes 
money——— 

Mr. Roonry. That was at the start of this whole program, was it 
not? 

Mr. Ritny. No, sir; it was not. It originally started back under 
the cooperation with American Republics program in Latin America. 

In 1946 the Fulbright Act was passed calling for the use of the 
foreign currencies for certain types of exchanges, and in 1948 the 
Smith-Mundt Act was passed which extended the straight dollar 
program to other areas of the world than Latin America, more or 
less a continuation of the Latin American program which had been 
going on since the late thirties. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Roonry. What was the total amount available during the 
current fiscal year for the various exchange programs, including FOA, 
military, and so on? 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t have that figure, Mr. Rooney. We are trying 
to get the FOA figures. They think they can have them for us by 
close of business today. 

| have the information here on programs related to this appropria- 
tion, and the nonappropriated funds, such as the Finnish, Chinese 
assistance, and Indian educational exchange. I have them here from 
1951 through 1956. 

You will note I am asking for $22 million for 1956. 

We have in addition to that, $266,622 for the Finnish program, 
which is repayment of World War I debt (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) ; 
$245,903 for the Indian educational exchange program (Public Law 
48, 82d Cong.); and an anticipated $188,618 reimbursement from 
FOA; or a total for fiscal 1956, of $22,701,143, of which we are asking 
for appropriation for $22 million. 

Mr. Rooney. When do you expect to have the figures with regard 
to FOA and the military? 

Mr. Rirey. They told us they thought they could get them for us 
by today. We hope to have them by ‘the time we get the transcript 
of the hearings so we can insert them in the hearing record at that 
time, 

Mr. Roonry. When you get the figures give us some itemized detail 
with regard to them. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 
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NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAM, 1956 


Mr. Roonry. How many persons do you propose to send OVerse; 
in the coming fiscal year under this $22 million program? 

Mr. Rivey. 1,727. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say 1,727, you mean—— 


Mr. Riney. Americans going abroad, and 5,433 foreign participants 
in the program, a total of 7,160. 


as 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND COST OF 1955 PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert in the record at this point the number 
of exchangees with regard to the other programs I asked you to insert. 
(The information re quested is as follows:) 


Current program—1955 fiscal year 


Grants |Program cost 


Department of Stat« 
International educational exchange activities 


6,660 | 1 $18, 76 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 8ist Cong 


43 3] 
Iranian (Public Law 861, 8ist Cong.) 2 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 and Public Law 535, 81st Cong). 216 20) 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, 82d Cong 46 2 
Total 6, 965 19. 51 
Department of Army (Ryukyus ; 7 2 
Foreign Operations Administration (technical cooperation 5,005 | 2 136, 528 
Total 12, 048 


Includes $188,618 in reimbursable obligations from FOA. 
2 These figures were obtia 1ined from the respective agencies, 


UNITED STATES STUDENTS PAYING OWN EXPENSES ABROAD 


Mr. Roonry. How many students are expected to go overseas on 
their own in fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Ritey. I am not sure I can make an intelligent guess on that, 
Mr. Rooney. 

A good many of the ones we are sending over under the Fulbright 
program, for which we will pay only the international transportation, 
of course have scholarships and have their own means of maintenanec 
overseas. I would be afraid to guess on the number of private Amerti- 
eans who would go over to study. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us the figure in the current fiscal vear? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us the figure in the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Ritry. No, sir; not exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t that highly important in setting up a progr: am 
such as this, that you know how many are going over on their own? 
If the number were sufficient, we might not need to send anyone under 
this costly program. . 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; that is correct. It would be well if we had 
exact figures. 

However, when our programs are planned on a country-by-country 
basis we use the experience figures, that is the overseas posts use the 
experience of previous years in planning their program, and they 


know, of course, about how many American students there are in the 
countries in any 1 year. 
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As far as our having any central figures, we don’t have them. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you get us the figures. Suppose you con- 
sult the State Department or the Immigration Service? I am sure 
vou can get figures with regard to this. 

’ Mr. Ritey. I think I can get it out of studies of the Institute of 
International Education. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


UnitTeD States STUDENTS StupYING ABROAD 


{n annual survey of United States students abroad by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, reported 2,359 students studying abroad in the academic 
vear 1953-54. This survey was based on a poll of 1,374 institutions of higher 
learning outside the United States. Comparable figures for the 1954-55 academic 
year are not now available. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS PAYING OWN WAY TO UNITED STATES 


Roonry. In the coming vear how many students will come to 
the “i inited States from abroad on their own? 

Mr. Riney. The total student population in the United States, 
foreign student population, 1s about 35,000 in round figures. 

\ good many of those, of course, are here for longer than a 1-year 
period, some for several years. 

In any | year L would make a guess that probably 10,000 to 12,000 
come here. I think probably I can get some information on that, 
also, from the same source. 

\r. Roonsy. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

During the 1953-54 academic vear there were 33,833 foreign students attending 
institutions of higher learning in the United States, according to the census of 
foreign students conducted by the Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students and the Institute of International Education. Of these, 
approximately 2,656 were participants in the Department’s international educa- 
tional exchange program. The remaining 31,177 (approximately 93 percent) 
were under other auspices. Comparable figures for the 1954-55 academic year 
are not now available. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonsy. How much of the $22 million requested is for ad- 
ministration costs? 

Mr. Rinry. The best figure I could give on what we might call 
administration costs would be the cost of running the overseas mis- 
sions; that is, the cost allocated to this program directly. That is 
$1,657,021. 

The cost of running the binational foundations overseas, $707,696; 
the staff costs, that is, in my office and our 4 reception centers, 
$1,278,638; the travel costs are $36,468; the security investigations 
are $29,610. 

The administrative support, which I pay the State Department ~ 
such things as grantee security, legal, personnel, finance, communics 
tions, and so forth, § $361,974. 

The staff secretariat of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, $38,970. 

That makes a total of $4,110,377. 
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AVERAGE COST PER GRANTEE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the average cost per grantee by category— 
student, teacher, and so forth? 

Mr. Rinzy. The foreign students vary from country to country 
because of the difference in travel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have an average? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir. The average for foreign students is $2,800 
plus international travel. 

Average for foreign leaders is $3,000. That includes international 
travel. 

The average for professors, research scholars, university lecturers, 
$3,000 plus international travel. 

Foreign teachers, $2,040 plus international travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Do these students get a per diem while they are here? 

Mr. Riney. They get an average of about $6 a day, sir, for sub- 
sistence and maintenance in this country. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that apply to all of these categories? 

Mr. Ritey. That applies only to the students. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the leaders? 

Mr. Rinry. $12 a day, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in the case of the university lecturer, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Rixey. $9 a day, and the teachers $8 a day. 

For example, of the foreign students we will bring here next year, 
Mr. Rooney, we plan on bringing 1,348 foreign students to this country 


under the Fulbright program, and 780 of them will get some support 
in this country. The rest of them will have private scholarships, 


private support in this country. 


LECTURERS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these university lecturers who come 
to this country and get the per diem you mentioned a moment ago, 
do they get any other income in the ordinary course of events in this 
country? 

Mr. Ritry. No, sir. Those who do, do not get the $9 a day, if 
they get any sort of stipend directly from the university. We pay 
only for the researchers and lecturers who are not drawing salaries 
from the universities. 

In that connection, sir, we plan in 1956 to bring 230 lecturers here 
under the Fulbright program, and pay for only 94 of them. 

The rest of them, the other 136, will not get any dollars out of this 
appropriation. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARS 


In the case of research scholars, we anticipate on bringing 190 under 
the Fulbright program, of which 86 will get some dollar support. 


EXPENSES PAID BY THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. In the case of a student, would you summarize for us 
everything that the Government pays in connection with bringing 
that student here? 


Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 
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To begin with, we give them an average of $6 a day 

Mr. Rooney. Let us start with the travel. 

Mr. Ritey. All right, sir. 

International travel, to give you a few samples: From Afghanistan 
it is $1,683. 

From Belgium it is $769. 

From Formosa it is $1,549. 

In every country where we have a Fulbright program, some 24 
countries, this international travel is paid in foreign currency, includ- 
ing the transportation right to the college in this country. 

In addition to the international travel we pay them the $6 a day 
which I mentioned, and we pay their tuition, which varies. Some- 
times it will be as low as $400, sometimes $800, and there have been 
instances Where it was as high as $1,000. 

For budget purposes we budget at the rate of $600 for those for 
whom we have to pay tuition. 

We give them $160 for the full year for miscellaneous items such 
as books, the things they should buy for their professional use, to 
help them professionally. 

That is all figured in the $2,800 total. 


SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the case of a specialist, what does 
the Government pay for him, starting with travel? 

Mr. Ritey. You are speaking of foreign specialists we bring here? 

Mr. Roonery. Yes. 

Mr. Ritny. We pay their international travel, of course. 

That is a little difficult to answer. I would like to answer it in a 
rather roundabout way. 

We have a few different types of specialists projects. One is 
foreign jointly sponsored newspaper projects. Under that program 
we pay the international travel to bring the specialists here. We 
work with the newspaper to get the newspaper to take this man on 
for a period of 3 months. They pay him a salary of $12 a day while 
he is working for them for a period of 3 months. 

After that 3 months’ period 1s up we give them a 1-month trip 
around the United States, give ere $12 a day per diem, and then 
send them back home at the end of about 4 months’ period. 

With respect to the foreign specialists for whom we pay the entire 
bill, we are planning several tvpes of programs in this next vear. 

An average figure on this joint journalist program I talked about 
appears to be somewhere around $2,000 total cost to the United 
States Government depending on the cost of international travel. 

We have planned a program of bringing some library specialists 
here to work in library science and learn to run better national libraries 
at home. 

| have the figures here by country. It looks as though they wll 
average in the neighborhood of $2,700. 

We have some youth activities projects which also will run about 
$2,700. 

I might say, sir, that our budget is built up country by country, 
and in anticipation of the types of grants we will have from the coun- 
tries. We do not use an average cost. In other words, we look at 
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a country, the projects we plan there, and calculate the grants fo, 
that country. Then that becomes the figure for that country. 

It is not done on an across-the-board basis. 

Unfortunately all of my papers are set up on a country-by-country 
basis. 


SENDING OF FOREIGN STUDENTS TO OTHER THAN SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this matter we covered yesterday, the 
1,354 foreign students we take from their overseas country, bring them 
to another overseas foreign country and not the to United States 
do you have some more information with regard to that this morning? 


NORWAY 


Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir, You asked yesterday that I bring you a 
paper on the 85 Norwegians, exactly what they were going to do. 

I have this paper which I would like to submit for the rec ord at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, you say you plan to award 30 grants to 
selected teachers in the elementary schools in Norway. You would 
then send them where? 

Mr. Coiiican. Oslo. 

Mr. Rooney. University of Oslo? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a foreign university, right? 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why in these justifications do you set this up as 
1,354 grants, ‘foreign nationals in American schools abroad,”’ when you 
are actually sending them to foreign universities? 

Mr. Couuiean. In the second paragraph of the memorandum we 
indicate that. They use physical facilities of the University of Oslo 
made available to them, but their course, a summer course, is under 
the auspices of the Institute of American Studies in Norway, which is 
an organization of officials of the Norwegian educational arm of the 
Norwe egian Government, Norwegian spec sialists i in American literatur 

The primary purpose of this institute is to encourage study of 
American institutions, primarily through seminars and work shops 
such as those listed——— 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me a moment. 

Mr. Preston. How long has this program been going on? 

Mr. CotuGan. In Norway, since 1953. It is authorized in that 
section of the Fulbright Act which refers to the education and so ol 
of nationals of other countries in American institutions overseas. 

In accordance with that provision of the Fulbright Act the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, which under the act is appointed by the 
President, have approved these projects. 

Mr. Preston. Can you truly call that an American institution? 

Mr. Couuican. We think it is within the intent of the act. 

Mr. Preston. Norwegians run it, do they not? 

Mr. CouurGan. The Institute of American Studies is composed of 
Norwegians and Americans. 

Mr. Preston. Living in Norway? 
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Mr. Cotzican. Or resident there with grants under the Fulbright 
program. We think it is one of the most economical projects we have. 
The total cost of these 85 grants of Norwegians who attend this 
Institute comes to $7,500. 

Mr. Preston. It may be economical but it doesn’t reach the goal 
we seek. I have been a strong supporter of this program but ‘this 
does not impress me, picking up these people in one country and 
sending them to an institution in another country which is not Ameri- 
can. Lam in favor of bringing them here. That is the idea behind 
the whole program. 

Mr. Cotitiaan. We look on this as a mere supplement to the rest 
of it. Out of a total budget of more than $250,000 for Norway, only 
87.500 will be spent on it. 

Secondly, these are people who for one reason or another might 
never be able to come to the United States. 

Thirdly, we send professors to Norway to promote study of Ameri- 
van civilization. They are reaching a broader group of people. The Vv 
are extending their coverage by reaching these key individuals who 
can’t come to the States, who are significant to the program, and who 
can promote a knowledge of the United States through such studies 
in those countries. 

Mr. Preston. If they have a desire to study American civilization 
they can do it at home. They don’t have to go to the Unive rsity of 
Oslo to study American civilization. 

Mr. Ritey. These are Norwegians we send to Oslo to study Ameri- 
can civilization. These American civilization courses are taught, 
first, by the professors that we send over, and, second, by Norwegians 
who have been to the United States. 

Mr. Preston. I beg your pardon. I was under the impression 
vou said these were sent from Sweden to- 

Mr. Riney. We send some from Denmark and Scandinavian 
countries generally. 

Mr. Cotuiagan. For example, for that course it is estimated there 
will be, in addition to the 30 I just mentioned, 5 from other Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Mr. Preston. All right. You are doing the same thing in other 
areas of the world, I suppose, one-thousand-three-hundred-some-odd? 

Mr. Rinny. That 1,354, Mr. Preston, also includes the people we 
send to such institutions as the American University in Beirut; the 
American Farm School in Salonica, Greece; Athens College, which is 

1 American school in Athens; Roberts College in Istanbul. Those 
are the American schools. 

Mr. Preston. There they learn practically nothing about the 
American way of life. 

Mr. Rinzy. They have American teachers in those schools. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, but that doesn’t tell them a thing about the 
American way of life. 

Mr. Riney. That is correct. 

\[r. Preston. It doesn’t open their eyes to the reality and greatness 
of this country and its potential. 

Mr, Runny. That is right. The only reason we do it is that we can 
ret— 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS ATTENDING UNITED STATES SPONSORED SCHOOls 
ABROAD 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a percentage figure on the percentag: 
of 1,354 who go to American schools abroad, such as the American 
U niversity at Beirut? 

; Mr. Ritxy. I can furnish it for the record. I haven’t it right here. 
sir. 

Mr. Preston. That figure should be available somewhere in the 
papers. 

Mr. Coutuican. We have the total only, 1,354. I have the Nor. 
wegian figures because the chairman asked us to bring them up this 
morning. We can furnish that, I am sure, but I haven’t it here this 
morning. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 


INFORMATION REGARDING PROPOSED GRANTS IN FOREIGN CURRENCIES UNprrp 
Pustic Law 584 To Forrercn Nationats To ATTEND UnitTEep Starrs. 
SPONSORED INsTITUTIONS ABROAD 


One hundred and sixty Greeks, or 11.8 percent of 1,354 grantees, would attend 
Anatolia College and the American Farm School in Salonika and Athens College, 
Pierce College, and the Y. W. C. A. School of Social Welfare in Athens for 
9 months. 

Two Iragians, or 0.1 percent, would attend the American University at Beirut, 
Lebanon, for 9 months. 

Eighty-four Europeans, or 6.2 percent, would attend the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies at Salzburg, Austria, for from 4 to 6 weeks. They would be 
citizens of Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. 

One hundred and five Europeans, or 7.8 percent, would attend the Institute of 
American Studies, which enjoys the use of the facilities of the University of Oslo, 
Oslo, Norway, for from 4 to 6 weeks. They would be citizens of Denmark, Fin- 
land, and Norway. 

Three hundred Italians, or 22.2 percent, would attend the American Institute 
of Social Sciences, which enjoys the use of the facilities of the University of Rome 
and the Center of American Studies, which enjoys the use of the facilities of the 
Nelson Gay Library of the Italo-American Association in Rome, Italy, for from 
2 weeks to a month. 

Thirty Belgians, Luxembourgers, and Netherlanders, or 2.2 percent, would 
attend the Conference on American Studies under the joint auspices of the Nether- 
lands American Institute and the Anglo-American Institute, which enjoys the us 
of the facilities of the University of Groningen, Groningen, Netherlands, for 
1 week. 

One hundred and twenty-three Indians, or 9.1 percent, would attend the Insti- 
tute on American Civilization, which will use the facilities of an Indian university 
to be selected, for 4 weeks. (Last year the courses of the Institute were held in 
Bangalore and the preceding year in Darjeeling.) 

Five hundred and fifty foreign nationals, or 40.6 percent, would attend similar 
courses under similar sponsorship in Australia, Formosa, Germany, Ireland, Japa, 
and Korea for from 4 to 6 weeks. All would be citizens of the country in which 
the courses would be offered and would pursue courses in some phase of Americat 
life and institutions. 

The gsverage cost of these grants is $162, United States dollar equivalent in 
foreign currencies. The grants to all participants listed above would be made by 
the United States Educational Foundation or Commission (authorized by Public 
Law 584) in the countries of which they are citizens. 


Mr. Couuican. I think our approach on these projects which «0 
not cost a lot of money has been this: The need has been brought to 
our attention. In many parts of the world people do not learn about 
us the way we learn about them in our schools in this country. 

There are historical reasons behind it. They do not have courses 
in American literature, American civilization. This program, I think, 
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has as one of its major effects the fact that in several parts of the world 
through this and through such other devices as sending America:. 
professors abroad we have definitely created a positive current of 
interest in the promotion of departments in universities concerned 
with American studies, be it literature, civilization, and so on, and 
even in the elementary schools. 

They are beginning in Norway, for example, to use more and more 
American materials, materials about the United States, as they teach 
English and other such courses. 

A third effect it has had in Europe is the actual formation of an 
association of Americanists, specialists in American studies. It never 
existed before. 

It has been rather shocking to some of us to realize gradually how 
little systematical information is conveyed in foreign universities, 
even in very friendly countries. This is one of the devices we use, 
| think with some success, to promote American studies in foreign 
universities. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS WITH BRANCHES ABROAD 


Mr. Preston. Do you know how many American universities have 
branches in foreign countries? 

Mr. Coxturean. There are only two regular ones I know of—one is 
the University of Maryland, and one is the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, which just started a branch in 
Bologna, Italy. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have many students attending the University 
of Maryland? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I believe you left that out. 

Mr. Rivey. I think I did. 

Mr. Preston. I think we ought to have a breakdown of the people 
going to American universities abroad by school, that is foreign 
nationals going to American universities. 

Mr. Roonry. American universities abroad? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 
= Roonrty. We have an American university at Beirut, where 
else? 

Mr. Preston. Salonica, Istanbul. 

Mr. Rooney. The statement I read awhile ago is for foreign 
nationals in American schools abroad, 1,354. These are really being 
sent, the bulk of them, to foreign schools. 

Mr. Preston. That is why | want the figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cotuican. May I suggest a correction? Most of them are 
going to schools in their own countries. While you were out I indi- 
cated that 30 of these Norwegians are not going to some other country 
but to the University of Oslo in their own country. There are a few 
who come from other countries, say from Sweden to Norway to attend 
the seminar, but the bulk are 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Mr. Rooney. You are sending Norwegians down to Salzburg, too, 
are you not? 
Mr. CoLuigan. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is not an American university, is it? 

Mr. Co.tiican. That was started several years ago right after the 
war to promote interest in American studies. People from all over 
Europe attend it. For that reason——— 

Mr. Rooney: You could just as well have answered the question 
““No,”’ because ‘“‘No”’ is the obvious answer. The question was—That 
is not an American university, is it? 

Mr. Co.uican. Sir; it is considered an American institution by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships which qualifies the groups for this kind 
of grant. It is run by Americans. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to have a categorical answer. Is it or 
is it not? 

Mr. CouuiGan. It is an American institution within the meaning 
of the act. | 

Mr. Preston. Who supports it? 

Mr. CotuiGan. It is supported by private American funds, Ameri- 
can foundations, and its directors and faculty have been Americans 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know which foundation supports it? 

Mr. Ritey. I can get it for the record. I will give you the infor. 
mation. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Establishment.—The Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, Salzburg, Austria, 
was established in 1947 by a group of students from Harvard University. In 
the beginning the seminar was sponsored by the Harvard Student Council. 

Financial support.—The Salzburg Seminar is a private American philanthropic 
institution supported entirely by contributions from private donors. Gifts are 
made by such foundations as the Rockefeller Foundation (which has made sizable 
contributions), the Commonwealth Fund, the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
and the Old Dominion Foundation. Many student groups, including young 
men and women of Harvard, Radcliffe, and Smith Colleges, undertake special! 
fund-raising projects for its benefit. Most of the financial support, however, 
comes from the gifts of individual Americans. 

Purpose.—The purpose of the seminar is to enable Europeans to understand 
more fully the United States, its institutions, culture, and way of life and insofar 
as possible to correct the misconceptions concerning the United States which 
exist in Europe today. At the 1951 seminar opening in Salzburg the United 
States High Commissioner for Austria said, ‘‘Never before in the history of the 
modern world have institutions like this one been so greatly needed, because 
never before has it been so necessary for freemen to meet together in groups 
dedicated to better understanding and support of our free institutions.” 

Administration.—The seminar is now administered by a board of directors, 
all the members of which are American educators. The American address of the 
seminar is 54 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass., and the European address is 
Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria. 

Departments.—American literature, American history, political science, eco- 
nomics, social relations. In addition, occasional courses are offered in music, 
art, and philosophy. 

Accreditation.—Students between the ages of 23 and 35 who are well advanced 
in their work or who, in the case of nonuniversity students, are reasonably ad- 
vanced in their professional careers and who are competent in English are 
admitted. Each person must indicate to the satisfaction of an interviewer from 
the seminar staff that he is competent in his field; he must submit an essay writte! 
on a book in his field and generally demonstrate higher-than-average intellectual 
qualifications. 

Level of instruction—Lectures and seminars are conducted in accordance with 
graduate school standards of universities such as Harvard, Yale, or Columbia. 
A certificate is conferred listing the courses attended and the professors with 
whom each student has worked. 
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Siz sessgons annually.—The seminar offers annually 6 sessions of about 4 weeks’ 
juration. Approximately 60 students attend each session and annual attendance 
; therefore approximately 360. 

American faculty and students abroad.—Outstanding American educators conduct 
lectures and seminars on various topics concerning American culture. The faculty 
eome from all parts of the United States, bringing an interpretation of a cross 
section of American life to Salzburg. With the exception of transportation costs, 

cholars contribute their services. For the past several years, selected Ameri- 
an educators carrying out lecturing or research assignments in neighboring 
yuntries under the Fulbright act have joined the faculty of the Salzburg seminar 

, loan from their foreign host institutions. American students help carry out 
administrative details during the summer in Austria, thus bringing America at 
the student level to the classroom and community life at the seminar. 

Relationship to the international educational exchange program.—In the fall of 
1952 the Board of Foreign Scholarships approved the Salzburg Seminar for Ameri- 

an Studies as an American institution abroad eligible to receive foreign student 
crantees under Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright act. The Salzburg 
seminar provides for the maintenance and tuition of participants in its sessions 
» that grants to European nationals under Public Law 584 cover only travel 
from their home country to and from Salzburg and a small registration fee charged 
each student by the seminar. Since 1952, travel grants under Public Law 584 
have been made to 111 students from 10 European countries to attend the seminar. 

Sixteen hundred Europeans have attended seminar.—Since the Salzburg se-ninar 
was established in 1947, more than 1,600 Europeans have had the opportunity 

‘ working with American professors in general seminar sessions and in special 
sessions on American history and culture. Many of the former students at the 

ninar are known to have subsequently visited the United States, but there 

mtinues to be a large number of Europeans who wish to learn about the United 
States, yet are unable to take sufficient time away from their classes or jobs to 
travel to this country. The seminar is particularly well designed to provide what 
ich Kuropeans need and desire. 


INTERPRETER SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. What is this business about an interpreter service 
at page 683 of the justifications, $167,600? 

Mr. Ritey. This is mainly for accompanying our foreign leaders 
who get here who cannot get along very well in English. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have somebody accompany them at all times? 

Mr. Rrnny. The ones who can’t speak any English we do; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you have interpreters on the road 
continually? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. A good many of our foreign leaders 
can speak English. In the past we have tried to pick the majority 
of them who could. 

But the best advice we,can get from the foreign missions is that 
quite often there are people in the country who speak no English 
at all who could profit greatly from a trip to the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. How much does the interpreter get per diem? 

Mr. Rirey. The regular Federal $9 a day, sir. They are contract 
employees of the Department. 


REACTION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGEES TO UNITED STATES 


Roonry. What information do you have this morning with 
on to the subject we disc ‘ussed yesterday, the number of these 
people who have gone sour on us? 

Mr. Rinny. We have very little information on people actually 
going sour on us. 
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The last complete comprehensive study on that was made’a couple 
of years ago when I made a study of some 6,000 foreign students who 
had been to this country. 

Out of 6,000 foreign students we found 11 cases where the people 
had gone back and, in effect, sort of blasted the United States, and they 
were sour. ' 

It is a very low percentage as near as we can figure out. That was 
the only comprehensive study we made. 

Quite the contrary, of course, all of our evaluation studies indicate 
that they profit a great deal from their experience here and by and 
large they are much more friendly. : 

Yesterday the chairman asked me to bring up some samples of 
evaluation studies. I have them here this morning. 

I would be very glad to leave them. 

Some of them are classified; some are not. 

I would be glad, with the chairman’s permission, to summarize one 
or two of them. 

Mr. Rooney. Do whatever you feel is necessary with regard to 
presenting your case to this committee, because I can tell you right 
now you have a tough road to travel. . 

Mr. Ritey. All right, sir. I would like to begin—off the record 
for just a moment, please? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RESULTS OF AN EVALUATION STUDY OF GRANTEES 


Mr. Ritey. We made a study, actually conducted by the Inter- 
national Public Opinion Research, under a contract to the Department 
of State, of former grantees. People who had come here from this 
particular country were interviewed, and also we made a study 
right along at the same time of other people who had not visited the 
United States who were about the same caliber of people; in other 
words, people who might have been selected, people out of the same 
stations in life. 

Over half of these people had been back in this particular country 
for at least 2 or 3 years at the time of the survey, and consequently 
the study results show something of the residual effect of an exchange 
grant after the real novelty of the experience had worn off. 

In brief, the study shows significant changes in the grantees in that 
they have a much more favorable picture of American people than do 
the nongrantees, they are more convinced of the democratic nature of 
American society, they are more willing to believe that the benefits 
of American productivity are widely distributed throughout the Ameri- 
can society, they appear to subscribe more fully to certain democratic 
concepts—though they should not be thought of as an undemocratic 
group on arrival—their opinions of certain American public policies 
do not show a great change, although their increased regard for the 
American people and character is reflected in their opinions of the 
factors which motivate American political moves. 

First, from the viewpoint of the Department, a crucial finding 1s 
that the exchange program results in significant changes in opinions 
of life in America and the very character of American population. 

In discussing the aspects of the United States which surprised or 
impressed them, only a handful of them mentioned the comforts and 
physical facilities and the like. 
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However, with respect to the American character, honesty, sociabil- 
‘ity, and less materialism than expected, they were more favorable 
than those who had not visited here. 

They found that the sense of responsibility and seriousness about 
work in this country, participation in community life was more than 
they had expected. 

The quality of family life, freedom, and respect among individuals 
was Important. 

The educational system, educational facilities, spirit of informality, 
and equality impressed them. 

As a check on the changes in opinions which the grantees claimed 
they had experienced, both the grantees and the people who had not 
visited were asked to pick the words from a list which they thought 
best described America: Such things as Americans are efficient and 
resourceful—a much larger percentage of those who had been here 
believed that than those who had not been here; on honesty and 
decency, same thing; on the question of naivete, infantilism, smug- 
ness, self-complacency, and such as that, most of the people who had 
not been here believed that about Americans. 

American democracy made a strong impression on these people, 
more than 4 out of 5 of them having comments to make on their 
observations of democracy in the United States. 

In other words, more tltan twice as many who had been here 
believed that the greatest individual liberty is enjoyed by the people 
in the United States. Of all the countries in the world the United 
States comes closest to being a real true democracy. 

There are several very interesting comparisons in this report between 
the grantees and nongrantees on the economic aspects. 

Little difference is shown between the two groups in the belief that 
the United States is the most productive nation, yet there are large 
differences in the beliefs about the distribution of wealth in the 
United States. 

In other words, the whole world concedes that the United States 
is tremendously productive, and a visit here may not add a great deal 
to that general idea, but the visit does accomplish this—it demon- 
strates that more than just the top economic levels of our society 
benefit from the productivity system. 

In other words, the people who had come here believe that we are 
productive, workers are better off, and that the people here enjoy 
greatest economic security among the nations of the world. 

Grantees and nongrantees were asked to state whether they agree " 
or disagreed with statements closely correlated with democratic idea 
Fields covered in these statements had to do with freedom of the ones, 
universal education, democratic procedure in reaching decisions, faith 
ina man’s capacity for social progress, rejection of authoritarian 
methods for bringing up children, and the capacity of the individual 
to improve his situation. Most of the grantees agreed. 

As regards changes in views of the United States as a world power, 
the effects of the exchange visit are shown to act indirectly. Grantees 
who came here are in the main relatively friendly to begin with. 
They have a good deal of confidence in the strength of the United 
States. Opinions of United States political actions consequently im- 
prove only slightly during the stay here, except that on certain ques- 
tions their judgments of the United States became invested with 
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special qualities of good will which are felt toward the Americay 
people. 
GRANTEES MAINTAIN UNITED STATES CONTACTS 


We find that in a variety of ways the grantees still maintain cop- 
nections or contacts with the United States. 

Somewhat under one-fifth keep up regular exchange of letters, 
Over 40 percent are members of associations which seek to disseminate 
information about the United States, and encourage contacts betwee 
Americans and people in their own countries. 

That is a roundup of the study, Mr. Chairman, and it points out, 
we believe, as near as you can measure something like this ace urately, 
the fact that people who have visited here believe in us more than the 
people who have not had the opportunity. 

I can save considerable time if I may insert two things in the recor( 
at this time. 

One is part of our estimates, pages 645-646, which is a résumé of 
the effectiveness of the program. It begins about the middle of page 
645 and ends near the bottom of page 646. 

Mr. Rooney. [If it is in the justifications I don’t see that we need 
to put all this in the record. 

Mr. Rruey. I have here some boiled down versions of some of these 
various studies which are unclassified which I could use. I prepared 
it for background information. 

I would like to put these in the record because they are right on this 
subject. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure, if you want to put them in. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Wuat Srupires Have Provep Asovut THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAI 
CHANGE PROGRAM 


I. INCREASING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Foreign studenis surprised at high level of United States culture 


An analysis of the final reports of foreign students from all over the we 
revealed that the students had found that Americans are “cordial, warm, 
and hospitable’. The study concluded that ‘‘* * * from the tone of many 
these remarks this was frequently experienced as quite a surprise.’”’ Man 
exchange students expressed surprise and appreciation of unexpectedly high level 
of culture in the United States. In addition, their judgments on morality, re- 
legion, and family life were predominantly sympathetic, and appeared to indicate 
that many grantees expected to find Americans a good deal more dissolul 
crimeridden and morally delinquent than they actually found them to be. I 
accounting for this country’s wealth, a few students mentioned only its nat 
resources, but many more cited American skills, know-how, and industry as bei! 
major factors. 
German students impressed with religious life 

An independent study of the teen-ager program revealed that almost all of the 
exchangees participated in religious life in the United States; 3 out of 5 clain 
have spent more time on these activities than they do at home. Approxi 
half of them found Americans to be more religious than their own countryme! 


Teachers see United Siates family life 


A study of the final reports of foreign teacher exchangees from all areas of t 
world showed that American family life, religious life, and the helpfulness and 
friendliness of the people of this country are the things about which these teachers 
learned most, and which made the strongest impression on them. 
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Research carried out in the Mexican City area among teachers who had com- 
pleted an exchange visit showed that a good many of the teachers came to the 
United States expecting the American people to be unfriendly. Instead, they 
were very favorably impressed. In a typical reaction, one woman who had 
expected a superior attitude from Americans, thinking they would be “arrogant 
and rude, especially in their attitude toward Mexicans’’, found that the Americars 
she met were ‘‘polite, nice, and well-disposed toward Mexicans.”’ It is significant 
that she attributed her original attitude to only having observed Americans 
visiting in Mexico. 


Teachers from Mezico correct original attitudes 


Brazilian visitors gain understanding 

A study in Brazil concluded that ‘‘so far as their attitudes toward Americans 
and the American way of life are concerned, there can be no question that the net 
effect of their visits was a favorable one.’’ Specifically, the former visitors com- 
mented favorably on the American character—honesty, kindness, sociability; 
their attitudes toward life—sense of responsibility, participation in community 
life; and interpersonal relations—quality in family life, freedom and respect for 
the individual. The studv showed that ‘Perhaps the best overall indication of the 
success of the visit to the United States is that the grantees are generally more 
sympathetic to this country than their equivalent compatriots.”’ Approximately 
three times as many former exchangees, compared with nonexchangees, * * * 
named the United States as the foreign country they liked best. 
universilies recognize American intellectual achievements 
reports of American lecturers and research scholars showed that some 
British universities, initially doubtful of American intellectual achievement and 
scholarship, now recognized the existence of first-rate American scholars. Some 

iversities, doubtful at first about affiliation with the exchange program itself, 
ecame eager to participate in it. 


l 


Ii. COUNTERACTING COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Brazilian visitors understand United States motives 
\ study conducted in Brazil by a private American research organization re- 
vealed that former exchange visitors are more likely to credit the United States 
th higher motives for its political actions and publie policies. Specifically, after 
the exchange assignment had been completed in the United States, an appreciable 
rease (91 percent) believed that the United States is doing more than any other 
uuntry to prevent war, while an appreciable decrease (74 percent) thought that 
e United States is motivated bv a desire to dominate the world. 


Belgian students respect United States foreign policy 
A privately conducted study of both governmental and nongovernmental ex- 
‘hanges in Belgium (all of Whom had been back home at least 5 vears and some 
f whom had been back 20 vears), sponsored by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, found that former foreign students were less 
ikely than their colleagues who had not had the exchange experience to think 
United States foreign policv has been dominated mainly by business con- 
‘iderations, Furthermore, they were more likely than their compatriots to hold 
Soviet Union principally responsible for current international tension. 


Ill, INCREASING APPRECIATION FOR THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


All categories—Germany 
The study in Germany showed that the most extensive changes of attitude 
resulting from the exchange experience was in the grantees’ belief that the Ger- 


mans can learn from the United States in labor-management relations, political 
ie, and educational system. 


\ll categories—Brazil 

The study in Brazil showed a great increase in the extent to which exchangees 
‘ome to believe that the people of the United States enjoy greater individual 
liberty than the people of any country, and a similar increase in the number who 
believe that the United States comes closer than any other nation to being a truly 
lemocratie country. In addition, the exchangees tend to strengthen their belief 
tat the people of the United States enjov a great amount of economic security 
and that the working people of the United States are well off. 
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IV. CONTINUING INTEREST IN THE UNITED STATES 


All categories— Worldwide 


A survey of about 1,000 returned grantees in 17 countries showed that among 
the activities engaged in with statistically high frequency, are (a) participating jp 
United States-sponsored events in home countries, (b) maintaining membership 
in professional groups in the United States and continuing friendships with Ameri. 
cans, (c) offering hospitality to grantees and other visitors from the United States, 
(d) maintaining membership in alumni associations and other groups of returned 
grantees, and (e) writing books, publishing articles in newspapers and magazines, 
and making speeches, based on exchange experience in the United States. 

A survey of foreign service posts in 64 countries showed that there are 58 alumni 
associations in 32 countries. Since the survey was completed, additional groups 
have been organized. 


All categories—Brazil 


A study in Brazil showed that a fifth of the former exchangees keep up a regular 
exchange of letters with people in the United States, while 40 percent of them 
corresponded from 2 to 3 times a year. Forty percent were members of alumni 
associations, disseminating information about the United States, and encouraging 
contacts between former grant recipients. The reading of American newspapers, 
magazines, and journals was significantly increased by the exchange experience, 


V. TELLING OTHERS ABOUT THE UNITED STATES 


All categories—worldwide 


A recent survey showed that the majority of returned grantees are known to 
be active in talking, lecturing, and writing cf their experiences and reactions to 
the United States and in the best interests of the United States. 


All categories—Brazil 

The Brazil studv came to the conclusion that ‘‘despite the fact that grantees 
met with some skepticism on the part of their friends and associates fer being too 
pro-United States, practically every grantee came to be considered an authority 
on the United States.”’ 
American grantees—Austria 

During the first half of 1954, 225 lectures were given by American grantees 
participating in the program authorized by the Fulbright Act in Austria. Audi- 
ences throughout the country totaled over 14,000 persons. The topics varied 
according to the specialty of the speakers, but regardless of field, they were 
called upon to discuss America and American events. 


American special’sts (college contact)—India 

The college contact program in which American lecturers visit Indian universi- 
ties and other institutions for a single speaking engagement provides one of the 
broadest bases for planned personal contact. The circuit for these lectures com- 
prises 30 universities and 810 affiliating colleges, and in any 1 year an audience 
of 250,000 students is reached. During the academic year 1953-54 American 
lecturers addressed a total of 719 audiences. 
American students, lecturers, research scholars—Netherlands 

Early in 1954, at an informal review session with 32 grantees in the Nether- 
lands, it was found that between mid-January and June, a total of 116 talks anc 
addresses had been given to some 4,700 Dutch nationals in groups ranging | 
size from 5 to 1,000. Their topics ranged from the highly specialized technical 
presentation to talks of an informative, general nature. The majority were 1! 
the latter category, and were presented all over Holland. 


Mr. Roonry. How about these other items? 


EVALUATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. This is a study which is an analysis of foreign students 
program. 

Here again we made a contract with an American university ‘0 
summarize and get answers to certain questions. Here are the high- 
lights of this study. 
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Nearly 60 percent of the students lived in dormitories, fraternity 
houses, international houses, or other university-connected lodgings. 

Of the remaining 40 percent, 107 students lived with families and 
the rest in apartments or roominghouses. Less than 4 percent stated 
explicitly that their housing arrangements had been unsatisfactory. 

On the question of their knowledge of English, some 30 percent of 
the students indicated knowledge of English was not a problem be- 
cause they came from countries where English was used to a great 
extent. Over 50 percent of them reported some difficulty with the 
English language. Understanding English was the most frequently 
mentioned difficulty, followed by speaking, writing, and reading. 

The broad pattern that emerged from the study was that there 
existed a high level of overall satisfaction with and enthusiasm for 
both the United States and the educational exchange program. 
There were, however, considerable number of specific criticisms. 

In answer to a specific question, less than one-third, or 29 percent 
of them, stated that there were some adjustment problems. It may 
be presumed, however, that answers to so pointed a question may have 
been intentionally edited or that the more significant adjustment 
problems may have been unconscious. 

It is suspected considerably more than 29 percent of the students 
met with some adjustment problems of one kind or another while 
they were here. 

On the question of their day-to-day living, housing, cost of living, 
clothing, food, 9 percent of them mentioned that they had difficulty 
in that respect. 

Forty four percent of them seemed to have a very high morale, and 
they expressed positive, optimistic satisfaction about their experience 
when they were here. 

Another 44 percent were rather neutral. 

In making this study, of course, you don’t just sit down with them 
with a questionnaire. You have a person who is expert in this par- 
ticular field with specific questions in mind. He has a chat with 
these people. That is how they get the information. So it is not 
an exact science by any manner or means. 

Almost a third of them, 29 percent of them, cited either sources or 
subjects of information which had been misleading or inadequate 
about the United States before they came here. 

Motion pictures, of course, was the the most frequently mentioned, 
followed in order by magazines, newspapers, and advertising. 

Information on American customs and mores was mentioned as 
misleading or inadequate more than any other subject. 

Other subjects mentioned were the United States educational 
system and practical living problems. 


ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


About 75 percent of all the students stated they belonged to at 
least one club or organization while they were here. Some of the 
students belonged to 2 such organizations, and a small percentage 
belonged to 3 or more. 

The most common affiliations were with groups that have interna- 
tional emphasis, 45 percent, while 15 percent belonged to organizations 
with an ethnic orientation. 
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Fifty-nine percent were members of noninternational, nonethnic 
clubs, such as athletic, hobby, professional, and religious groups. 

Sixty-seven percent of the students stated they gave one or more 
talks before various groups, such as civic and religious clubs and stu. 
dent assemblies. Nearly all of the students talked with individuals 
here about their country. About half indicated they had been inter. 
viewed by the newspapers and that their visits had been reported in the 
news. 

Twenty-nine percent had appeared on radio and television. 

That is a running account of that particular study, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any studies which have not been done 
in glittering generalities such as those you have read in the last 1( 
or 15 minutes, giving the names of these exchange students who, 
when they returned to their countries, did something for us in a 
concrete way? 


NEWSPAPER EDITOR STUDIES IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. I have the case here of a man named Tan 
Ming Wang. He is a citizen of Singapore. He was 38 years old ai 
the time we selected him for this program. He had been a newpaper- 
man for 10 years and was a reporter on the staff of the Nan Yang 
Siang Pau Press, Singapore. The principal Malayan-Chinese news- 
paper. In addition he occasionally wrote in English for the Strait’s 
Times. He had stated that he wished to study in the United States 
in order to be in a better position to raise the standards of Chinese 
newspapers and thereby bring better understanding to the Chinese 
about the American people. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom did he tell that, one of the interpreters? 

Mr. Riney. He could speak English, sir. That was the best 
information we got through our mission in Singapore. 

He came to this country. He returned to his paper as its chief 
reporter, and later he was promoted to the post of assistant editor. 
He has written a pamphlet which is used by the American Embassy 
for the predeparture orientation of other people who come from 
Malaya. It is entitled ‘Let’s Share Our Experience.” 

While in the United a he wrote 33 articles on American life 
which were serialized in his newspaper, this Chinese newspaper | 
mentioned, Nan Yang Siang Pau. They were later incorporated into 
a book called A Chinese Newspaperman Looks at Europe and America. 

Some of the subjects included were as follows: 

Chinese Students in America; 

Social Activities in American Universities; 
Chicago—The Fountain and the Cathedral; 
Democracy—American Newspapers and the President; 
American Ball Games; 

Christmas in the United States; 

Art Galleries and Museums; 

The Lincoln Memorial; 

The Jefferson Memorial; 

Washington’s House and the Memorial; 

The Library of Congress—The World’s Largest Library. 

All of his articles and books were read in Chinese throughout 
Malaya. He came here as a student at the University of Minnesota. 

That grant cost the United States Government $4,206. 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the figure I asked you for yesterday with 
regard to the total amount spent to date in connection with this 
program? 
~ Mr. Ritey. I am trying to get that for the record. 

Mr. Roongy. You don’t have it yet? 

Mr. Rirey. Not today. I am trying to get some of it from the 
Army and some from FOA. 

| will try to have it by the time we get the transcript. 


TURKISH RESEARCH SCHOLAR 


Here is a case of Mrs. Vedide Baha Pars, of Istanbul. She came 
here as a research scholar. She was the assistant director of the 
Teachers Training School in Istanbul and one of the foremost teachers 
in the field of education in Turkey. Besides her assistant director- 
ship of the Teachers Training School in Istanbul, she was dean of 
women in the same school. 

She performed research in education and school administration for 
6 months at the lowa University. 

During her stay in the United States she wrote three compre- 
hensive reports for the Ministry of Education in Turkey on the sub- 
jects of teacher education, the senior high school, and the j junior high 
school, She made extended visits to Iowa State Teachers ( ‘ollege ; 
Illinois Normal University; and Mankato State Teachers College in 
Minnesota. She also visited public schools in the vicinity and 
accepted numerous invitations to talk. 

Dean Peterson, of the College of Education, State University of 


lowa, in reporting on her professional activities, stated that ‘Mrs. 
Pars very quickly commanded the respect and admiration of all the 
people with whom she came in contact. It was a genuine privilege 
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to bave her. 

After she went home she was promoted from her position in the 
Teachers Training School to Director of the Gazi Institute of Educa- 
ion in Ankara, the major teacher training school in Turkey. She 
attributes this promotion to the work she did in the United States, 

eluding the reports she sent back to the Ministry of Education.- 
Her reports created widespread interest in improving education in 
Turkey and began to bring about substantial changes in education 
methods even before she returned to her homeland. 

In addition to these accomplishments she translated 2 American 
textbooks, 1 called Student Teaching and the other How To Construct 
Classroom Tests. 

She has collaborated in writing a new book on educational psy- 
chology. Three thousand copies of each book have been sold. Also 
due to her influence a board of testing has been established in the 
Ministry of Education and a guidance and research bureau will be 
set up in the very near future. 

As part of the education improvement program of the Ministry of 
Education, upon her return home she requested that a group of Amer- 
ican teachers be invited to Turke ‘y to serve as consultants in the fields 
of edueation and teacher training. Subsequently, Mrs. Pars was made 
responsible for the reception of six American teac -hers whose programs 
called for lectures at the Gazi Institute in Ankara, as well as weekly 
classes for teachers throughout the whole of Turkey. 
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Mrs. Pars said, ‘““The Ministry gave a terrific rec eption to these 
American educators. I have never seen anything like it,” she said. 
“The whole country is aflame. Teaching problems are being discussed 
everywhere. I never thought I would live to see such a thing.” 

This is a particularly interesting case. The secondary school 
system in Turkey, I happen to know about it, is run, and it has beep 
for the last few years, on a rather autocratic basis. They have ip. 
vestigators who go around and visit these schools about once a year, 
They are in the classroom for less than a half day, and on the basis 
of that short visit they decide whether these teachers will be kept, 
whether they will be given, say, $100 a year promotion, or somet hing 
like that. It has been a rather autocratic system. 

The Ministry of Education is mindful of that, and due to the influ. 
ence of the American educational system they are trying to overhau! 
that system in Turkey. 

This particular case would be a very significant one. 


INDONESIAN SCHOOLTEACHER 


I have here the case of a Mrs. Sudhardjo, from Djakarta in Indo- 
nesia, who was invited to come to this country to study elementary 
education. At the time she was selected to come here she was a 
kindergarten teacher in a private shcool which she operated. 

The purpose of her visit was to study childhood education, and 
organizations of playgrounds, and participate in PTA, and observe 
teaching methods of handicapped children. 

She came here for the regular type of teacher-education program. 
Now back in Djakarta she continues to operate her kindergarten and 
has introduced educational principles learned during her visit in the 
United States. She assisted in the organization, and became vice 
chairman of a kindergarten association after her return home. Using 
the principles of school architecture which she observed in the United 
States she designed and constructed a new school building. 

Despite the critical material shortages which existed in Djakarta 
and after overcoming many other obstacles, the building was con- 
pleted last January. 

The opening ceremonies were attended by many high-ranking 
officials of the Indonesian Government, including the wife of President 
Sukarno. 

The ceremonial ribbon across the door was cut by the President’s 
youngest daughter. Mrs. Sudhardjo has also established a program 
of kindergarten teacher training for which she depends heavily upon 
her experience in the United States. 


NETHERLANDS PROFESSOR LECTURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Here is a case of a Dr. Bouman, dean of the faculty of economics 
and social sciences and director of the Institute of Sociology at the 
University of Groningen in the Netherlands. 

He was selected to come here as a foreign lecturer. 

During his stay in the United States, nine universities engaged him 
to lecture. He lectured in the fields of economics and sociology at the 
following universities—— 

Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois, Stanford, Univer 
sity of Alabama, and New York University. 
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Although he was very busy while here, he was able to conduct some 
advanced social science research at New York University. Moreover 
his American colleagues at the University of Mic higan valued his 
competence so bighly they requested him to extend his length of stay 
in the United States and lecture during the summer term. 

Following his return to the Netherlands in Se ptember, Dr. Bouman 
organized and became the chairman of a new department of economics 
and social sciences at the State University of Groningen. 

In a progress report which we got from our E mbassy i in The Hague 
he stated— 

Your grant was most valuable to me in order to acquire all kinds of information 
necessary for the organization of the social sciences at Groningen University. 

He has written and lectured widely about his experiences in the 
United States. In addition, he published i in the Dutch language a very 
successful book entitled “ Americ a, People on the Move.” 

It is considered by our Embassy as one of the most effective presen- 
tations of the American way of life to appear from the pen of 
Netherlander. 

Excerpts from his book were used in the final examinations of the 
Netherlands’ secondary schools. 

In late 1954 he published an English translation of his book Revolu- 
tion of the Lonely, which deals with understanding and misunder- 
standings between America and Europe. 

The Embassy at The Hague recently reported that this book con- 
contains significant comments toward better understanding of America 
on the part of Europeans. 


FINNISH PROFESSOR 


Ihave here the case of a research scholar who came here from Finland, 
Dr. Paavo Ilmari Ravila, professor of Finno-Ugric linguistics at the 
University of Helsinki. He wanted to visit the United States to 
study American methods of linguistic research, with special reference 
to recording and comparison of the American Indian languages and 
the origin and development of flexion in these languages as compared 
with the Finno-Ugric linguistics. 

He went to the Unive rsity of Indiana from February to June as a 
visiting research scholar and a consultant. 

In addition he conducted some of his research. 

While at the university he read a paper on Finnish-Ugric phonology, 
gave a lecture course in Mordvin language, and in comparative 
Kinno-Ugrie language. He also prepared two studies in Finno- 
Ugrie linguistics which have since been published in Finland. He 
went for a summer session of 8 weeks at the University of California. 
He gave a public lecture there on this same subject and also on 
Indo-European linguistics. 

Also while out there he participated in a Symposium of the Ameri- 
canists. 

Kn route to California from Indiana Dr. Ravila had an opportunity 
to visit in several places of interest to him. 

We arranged for him to spend the fall semester at Harvard. En 
route to Massachusetts he visited several Indian villages in Arizona 
and New Mexico and the Indian museum in Sante Fe. At Harvard 
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he consulted with eminent linguists and conducted research at the 
Harvard libraries. 

On leaving Massachusetts he stopped in New York City to consul; 
with linguistic authorities at Columbia University. Here he read 
two papers, also, one in the linguistic department of Columbia, and 
the other before the Linguistic Circle of New York City. He attended 
the annual meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in New York 
City, and became a member of that soc lety. 

While in New York he recorded a spe ech for the Voice of America 
which was broadcast in Finland in December. In his speech he 
described very favorably ieee callie of the United States. 

While he was here in the United States he was appointed dean of 
faculty at the University of Helsinki, and since his return to Finland 
he has been promoted to the position of rector of the university. 

It is a very prominent position in Finland, where education is held 
in such high esteem, and I am sure because of his professional experi- 
ence in this country he will be a much better friend of the United 
States. 

Would you like me to mention some Americans who have gone 
abroad, Mr. Chairman? I have been talking entirely about foreigners 
who came here. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if vou have concluded with these outstanding 
achievements with regard to the foreigners you might discuss th 
Americans. 


ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN TEACHER IN CEYLON 


The Prime Minister in Ceylon requested our American Ambassador 
in Colombo to provide an American teacher to serve as principal of 3 
girls’ school managed by the Ceylonese Department of Agriculture 
Home economics was one of the qualifications. They wanted the 
person to be specialized in agriculture, botany, or zoology and 
graduate of a recognized university. The Government of Ceylo: 
offered to contribute to the exchange by providing quarters and 3 
living allowance for the teacher selected. 

In view of the importance of the grant as reflected by a personal 
request of the Prime Minister, we immediately arranged to try to find 
a suitable candidate. 

We finally picked a Mrs. Gladys Hughes Simon. She had a masters 
degree in biology from Cornell University, and had taken specialized 
training in science and biology, in the Cold Spring Harbor Marin 
Biological Laboratory and the Woods Hole Laboratory in Massachv- 
setts. 

She took up her duties at the girls’ agricultural school in Kundasale 
Ceylon. Because of her outstanding success as principal of the school 
the Minister of Agriculture appointed her to serve as superintendent 
of agricultural education for girls in the country of Ceylon. 

In this position which had been created especially for her, she was 
responsible for the supervision of four agricultural schools. She was 
able to introduce American concepts and teaching methods new to 
Cevlonese, and to improve operations and administration in each 
school. In addition to her strictly professional accomplishments, 
Mrs. Simon was quite conscious of the human aspect of her assign- 
ment. Among other things she bought, borrowed, and obtained books 
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and magazines for the school and sponsored home and community 
activities and personally inspired the Ceylonese girls at these se ‘hools. 
js she expressed it in her report to the Department, she was deter- 
mined to expose them to “hobbies, handicrafts, games, sports, home 
economics, Manners, and grooming, and all other background material 
that all youngsters, including farmers, need.” 

The American Embassy there reports she had a hard job to perform 
and carried out her responsibilities energetically and enthusiastically. 

She was able to accomplish much in improving agricultural education 
in Ceylon. 

Since her return to the United States, Mrs. Simon has received and 
accepted Many invitations to speak before educational and scientific 
croups. A number of her articles have appeared in the Journal of 
American Folklore, Western Folklore, and she is currently writing an 
article on Ceylon for an educational publication. 

Mr. Roonry. Could you tell us whether or not FOA has an agri- 
cultural man in Ceylon? 

Mr. Riney. I could not, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you get that information for the record and 
insert it? 

Mr. Riney. I will attempt to, yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Foreign Operations Administration reports that they do not have an agri- 

tural man in Ceylon. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you concluded, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rrury. Yes, sir; those are specific cases which indicate some 
of the effectiveness of our program. 

One can mention specific cases and specific accomplishments, but 
when you attempt a scientific evaluation of a program such as this, 
you get statistics which only show trends. 

However, it is not an exact science. It is a very difficult to meas- 
ure the value of this program exactly; I would be the first to admit it. 

Mr. Rooney. I have a long-distance telephone call, which I must 
answer. Please do not let me then forget to inquire about these 
three people whom we are going to send over to communist Yugoslavia. 


PROGRAM FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


Would you tell us about these three people whom you propose to 
snd to Yugoslavia, as well as the one which you have set forth in 
your program in the current fiscal yea 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; these are or we call American specialists, 

who will go to lecture. For example, we had one there recently, 
M il Whitfield, the 2-time Olympic champion middle distance runner, 
who visited, among other places, Yugoslavia. 

| cannot tell you exactly what type of people we will send there, 
because we will have invitations from our post in Belgrade. 

However, they will be people who can lecture, may be, on journalism 
or mavbe they will invite a person in the athletic field, or most any 
tield. 

We are not bringing any from Yugoslavia, of course. This one in 
the current year is an American professor at the University of Bel- 
srade, on request from the University of Belgrade. 
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UNFAVORABLE FOREIGN STUDENT REACTION 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Riley, would you tell us about those 11 “sour” 
ones whom you mentioned a while ago? What did thay have to say? 

Mr. Rixey. -I woes have to go back to my memory, because jt 
has been about 2 years since we made that study, Mr. Rooney 

Mr. Roonry. W ca countries were they from? 

Mr. Rutey. I remember that one was a student from Denmark 
and she was sort of castigating on the Americans in general. Hoy. 
ever, | do not remember any other individual case, but I can dig them 
out and summarize them. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Would you insert the details with regard to these 11 cases, including 
the names, the countries, and what the »y had to say? 

Mr. Riney. Y es, sir; I certainly shall. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF 11 FOREIGN STUDENT GRANTEES WHO MADE CRITICAL STATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE UNITED States AFTER THEIR RETURN TO THEIR HoME Covuntnriss 


1. In May 1952, an article by a former student grantee appeared in an Englis! 
newspaper, critical of American education. This grantee stated that grades 
and practical subjects, not scholarship, were sought, and indicated that if th 
zeal for knowledge is limited in the United States, the zest for sports is not. The 
grantee also indicated that although democracy is the keynote of campus organ- 
ization, racial discrimination is practiced in the school and community. The 
grantee further criticized what she considered the exclusive and often snobbish 
atmosphere on the campus. 

2. In February 1951, an article appeared in a German newspaper, written by a4 
former grantee criticizing the actions of his fellow foreign students at the Americar 
university where he was placed. He stated that, in spite of the hardy welcome 
extended to the students by the university, they complained about the money 
they were getting. He also criticized the fact that they did not show up for 
classes, were irresponsible and wanted special treatment. He was concern 
with the ill will generated by these incidents. (This article is unfavorable onls 
in that it gave publicity to unfortunate incidents.) 

3. In April 1952 an article, written by a former grantee, appeared in a Duteh 
newspaper strongly critical of the importance of the comic strip and comic book i! 
America, and of the kind of influence they exert. He also indicated that criticis! 
of Americanism is today called un-American. He also said that threats and 
accusations had overtaken politicians, professors, writers, and other professionals 
who are critical. This, he opined, implies a victory for the forces aiming at 
mental uniformity. 

4. In a university debate in Oslo in 1952 eight of the student debaters wer 
former grantees. The debate was on the relative merits of American and Nor- 
wegian university systems. Six of the grantees praised their American experience 
while two indicated the Norwegian academic level on the same plane to \be supe- 
rior. There was no evidence of aay anti-American bias on the part of these people. 

5. A former grantee took exception to the emphasis in America on ancestors 
who came over on the Mayflower. At the same time he called the United States 
progressive and prosperous. 

6. In November 1952, an article appeared in an English newspaper which, from 
its content, seemed to have been written by a former grantee. The article co! 
tained praise for the program but also criticized the number of foreign students 
who leave the United States embittered by race and class discrimination, the 
political apathy of Americans and their ignorance of other cultures, and the 
United States superiority complex. The article went on to aver that the edi 

cational] exchange program has done something to counteract recent tendenci 
toward anti-intellectualism in the United States. a 

7. In 1952 a former grantee wrote an article fora Danish newspaper in whit! 
she referred to the United States as being medieval. She indicated that literar) 
nationalism is emerging in the United States and that America was losing het 
freedom. 

8. An article written by a former grantee appeared in 195? in a Dutch news 
paper criticizing such phases of American education as testing methods. He 
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mplained about a true-false test which he took and which was graded by a 
machice. He also stated that America must use millions of pills and aspirins 
r its sleeplessness. 

9 In a publication put out in Germany in 1952, a former grantee indicated his 
elief that Americans had .0 interest in the contractual agreement with Germany 
ther than the legalization of a German army. He also asserted that Americans 

not care whether or not Germany is unified. 

10. In 1952 a book was written in Sweden by a former grantee which tended to 
mphasize the sensational aspects of the American scene. The author concentrate dd 

such stories as a visit toa New York night court, “keeping up with the Jonese 
ind the football craze. The book brought together a:leged facts which show the 

nited States in an adverse light and it failed to present the more positive aspects 
f American life. 

The material on another grantee was reported in a classified document, a 
nmary of which is available in the Department. 


\lr. Roonrty. Mr. Preston? 
PROGRAM FOR PAKISTAN 


\r. Preston. Mr. Riley, I notice on page 691 under the heading 
{ “Status of executive agreements under the Fulbright Act,’ that in 
fiscal year 1956 you have reduced the amount ae Pakistan from 
8250,000 in fiscal vear 1955 to $80,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

Would vou ex plain that reduction? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

That is all of the fore ‘ign currency we have left for the operation of 
this program in 1956. 

Mr. Preston. I see. 

Mr. Couprert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Nevertheless, with regard to Pakistan, if I may inter- 
rupt at this point, Mr. Preston 

Mr. Preston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. According to page 664 of the justification, the 1955 
program is in the amount of $400,982, and you now propose in the 
instant budget the amount of $454,483 for Pakistan. 

Mr. Riney. That is correct, sir. This is the result of the best 
political advice which we can get. 


INCREASE IN NEAR EAST PROGRAM 


_ You will note, Mr. Chairman, that in this presentation this year we 

lave Increased our program in the entire Near East by about 50 per- 
rent, as we felt that we did not have an adequate program in the 
Near East. 

Many of these countries in the Near East are experiencing a lot of 
social unrest, economic underdevelopment, and political instability. 
We feel that, possibly, the exchange progr: am can create a will in these 
ountries toward cooperating and, in fact, helping to promote more 
political stability. Of course, this area of the world is an area of ex- 
ireme nationalism, and to some extent antiforeignism and neutralism 
= h is fairly descriptive of the area as a whole. 

we have requested an increase in the program in that area of the 


es 


Mr. Preston. As far as I am concerned, personally, I have no ob- 
ection to that. 
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I want to ask you if I understand these charts correctly, showing the 
1955 program and the 1956 program. 

The expenses means the grants granted to United States citizens 
to go abroad; is that right? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 


AMERICAN SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. I would like for you to tell me how you are going to 
accomplish anything by sending 1 person to the Central African Fed- 
eration; 1 person to Jordan, and 1] person to the Sudan, and in the 
European area you have the same situation. We find cases where you 
are sending one individual to a country. 

Do you hope to accomplish any thing by just sending one person? 

Mr. Rizey. Well, in the case of sending the one person to the 
Sudan—— 

Mr. Presron. Well, just speak to the subject generally. 

Mr. Ritey. That will be in the field of what we call the American 
specialist program, and will involve a person who can go out there and 
lecture, not in the schools, but to large audiences, in order to correct 
certain misconceptions which those people have, and to give them what 
they want in the way of information about America. 

These pe ople are carefully selected to fill requests which we get 
from our missions in those countries. They say— 
we have a particular problem in this courtry, and we would like to have someone 
who can talk on journalism and who can talk on any one of a number of subjects. 

The people, in some of those countries, have very little contact with 
the Americans, as you realize. 

Mr. Preston. For instance, you have 1 person listed under ‘General 
lecturing and consultation,” to go to Argentina, and 2 listed under 
‘Practical experience and training.” 

That is sort of like dropping water in a bucket by the drop. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, sir, it is true. However, occasionally one person 
can have a tremendous impact in a country. 

Mr. Preston. Surely, as has Billy Graham. 

Mr. Rivey. Well, Billy Graham is a good example; yes, sir. The 
reports which we get back on these people from our embassies after 
our people have visited, indicated that they are profitable visits. 

Mr. Preston. You have not been financing Billy Graham, inci- 
dentally; have you? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir, but I would be proud to have him in the 
program. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me from a study of these justifications 
that you are scattermg your shot broadcast, and not doing such a 
good job on a “target” basis. I am disturbed about all of these 
figures on England. 

PROGRAM FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


It seems to me that if we cannot understand each other, while 
speaking a common language, that we are not going to accomplish 1! 
by putting as much emphasis on England as you are in this program. 

I think this Government has overdone it in foreign aid in every 
field. There is no justification for these two countries not being 
completely compatible, having their differences, of course, politically 
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nd economically, to some extent, but we will either sink or swim 
ogether. 

We all know that. They can shout from the rooftops if they 
rant to, such as the Labor government has been doing, but privately 
wud secretly everyone in England and in this country knows we are in 
ie same boat, and I think we are spending too much money in all 
seas, having to do with the relationship of our Government and the 
‘ywlish Government. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, sir, I think Assistant Secretary Merchant was 
fore this committee on that subject. 

Mr. Preston. Well, I am sure you have already covered that 
fem, since I heard Mr. Rooney refer to it. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You realize, Mr. Riley, that if this program is to 
continue it must be a realistic program? 


COUNTRY BY COUNTRY PLANNING OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. I believe this program is realistic in this regard, Mr. 
Preston. It is a hand-tailored program on a country by country basis, 
based on two influences, shall I say, in the foreign countries: (1) Po- 
litical advice from our embassies; and (2) the nationals who cooperate 
with our embassies in the formulation of the programs in the countries. 

Under the Fulbright program, of course, we have these binational 
foundations comprised of an equal number of Americans and nationals 
which set out the plans of the program. 

In the countries where we do not have Fulbright programs, we 
have established what we call committees on study and training in 
the United States, made up of nationals and Americans who advise us. 
The embassies, of course, advise us also. 

Within the limitations of our funds, we try to get the very most 
that we can for the taxpayer’s dollar. I appreciate the taxpayer’s 
dollar as much as anyone, and naturally I am a party at interest in 
defending the budget in that connection. 


PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Preston. In that connection, why do you pay $12 per diem 
tosome of these people, when our American Government employees 
receive only $9? 

Mr. Riney. When this program started, we paid them $10, and we 
received all sorts of complaints about it. They simply could not 
get by on the $10 a day; they could not make it. These foreign 
rade rs Who come here are here for a period, sometimes, of 3 months, 

iid they are living out of a suitcase all of the time. 

“Of course, W . get a lot of home hospitality for them, and all of that, 
but still our $12 per day does not actually meet their expenses. 

Mr. Sandan When a Government employee is sent out from 
wy Vashington to San Francisco, Calif., or to Seattle, Wash., he receives 

‘a day, and he dips into his pocket every time he does it. 

Se Riney. Y es, sir; and I would subscribe to raising that amount. 
Ui my last trip, I spent a lot of money out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Preston. These people who are involved in your program are 
itertained wherever they go, and the majority of their meals are 
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bought for them, I am sure, as they travel over the country, because 
local groups take them in tow the minute they arrive in the ¢ ity, and 
the cost of their meals amounts to practically nothing. 

That cost is given them, and it does give them a decided advantage 
over the American employee, which I personally do not appreciate. 

I think you will find that most of these people from abroad ar 
very frugal to begin with, because they have been brought up in that 
type of circumstances, and they can get along, I think. on what the 
American has to get along with. 


PROGRAM FOR AUSTRALIA 


Why is it necessary in Australia, in fiscal vear 1956, ie send 49 
Americans to Australia, when we have the most favorable relations ship 
with that country; perhaps as fine as we have with any nation in the 
world? 

Mr. Riley, you should not have to look in your books to answer 
that question; vou should have the answer to that question right at 
vour fingertips, and right in vour head. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Preston, that gets back to this question of dealing 
with these friendly countries, and Australia is certainly one of the 
most friendly countries with which we are dealing. 

At the same time, there are many elements in Australia which 
would try to split the free world apart. The Communists are making 
every effort in Australia to try to get a foothold there, and there, 
again, as I mentioned previously, the fact that the government is 
friendly does not necessarily mean that all of the population is friend|\ 

In our program with Australia, for example, we are bringing 27 
students here from Australia in 1956; 25 of those students will have 
private scholarships in this country, and we will pay the maintenance 
on only the other 2 while they are here. We will pay the interna- 
tional travel only on the 25 in foreign currency. 

Mr. Preston. We are beating around the bush, and you ar 
getting away from the question. 

You are telling me what you plan to do. I know what you plan 
to do because it is spelled out on page 656 of the justifications. 

If the Australian Government cannot contain communism, certainly 
our exchangees cannot contain it for them when we send them ove! 
there; can they? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir, but many of these exchangees will be officials 
of the government in the ve rv near future. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about the Americans who go to Aus- 
tralia; that is what we are talking about. We cannot contain com- 
munism for them over there, if the Australian Government cannol 
do it. 

PROGRAM FOR FRANCE 


I notice you want to send 260 Americans to France in fiscal year 
1956. That is like sending 260 Americans to watch Rome burn. 
What can we accomplish by sending 260 Americans to France? 
think every American knows the conditions in France, and if there 
is any country which is understood by this country, it is France. 


Mr. Ritsy. Well, for example, some of these people will go over 


there to teach American subjects in the universities, and some 0! 
them will go over as students. 
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\ir. Preston. I know what they are going to do, Mr. Riley, but 
what is the end use of these 260, and what are the ‘y going to produce 

France? I know the overall purpose of the program, and have 
supported it, as vou know, but | am beginning to ask questions about 
t nowadays, as T see some of these figures. 

\lr. Rrney. Mr. Preston, I know that we cannot win this cold war 
ith the exchange program, but at the same time it constitutes another 
sone toward the creation of friendly relations at the grassroots 
vel, which simply cannot be attained in any other way. 

Carefully selected Americans going to France will conduct them- 
vives, certainly, different from the average tourist, | hope. When 
they go over, they have a missionary spirit, and they know that it is 
ing to cost them money. They will get some value out of it, per- 
onally, of course, but the ‘vy go over there as additional ambassadors, 
vou might sav. 1 think they will have a tremendous effect upon the 
friendship with the French in increasing understanding. 

\lr. Preston. Mr. Riley, we have been increasing our program 
wer there, since we started this program, and it seems more difficult 
today to form a government in France than it was when this program 
was started. In fact, it looks as if it cannot be formed. There is 
no evidence that France has stabilized a bit, despite all the efforts 
of this Government. 

Mr. Riney. That is a very difficult question for me to answer, 
\Ir. Preston. 

Mr. Presron. I think it would be difficult for anyone to answer. 

Mr. Riney. I might make a guess on it: It might have been some- 
what worse had it not been for the effect of such programs as these. 

Mr. Presron. Of course, Mr. Riley, that is an objective answer, 
and you may be right; no one knows; no one can tell about it. 

Mr. Couperr. Mr. Preston, I wonder if you would yield to a 
suggestion while you are on this subject, which I think is highly 
interesting and significant. 


{MOUNTS REQUESTED IN 1956 FOR COUNTRIES FRIENDLY TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Couprert. I think it might be well for you to point out in the 
record at this point, the actual expenditures provided for fiscal year 
1956 for Great Britain, Australia, and the Commonwealth countries, 
as well as NATO countries, which are shown on page 642, so that 
invone reading the record will see the entire picture, following your 
line of thought. through. 

Mr. Preston. Do you want those figures read into the record 
this point? 

Mr. Coupertr. Apparently $9,752,000 is budgeted for the NATO 
countries, and the British Commonwealth countries for this program 
lor fiscal year 1956. 

As Mr. Preston has just pointed out, there is a program for 
Australia alone in excess of $500,000; the program for New Zealand 
iS $154,000, and by way of contrast, the program for Canada is infini- 
tesimal—I think it is only $2,000. Evidently, your Bureau has 
ronfidence in Canada to a greater degree than it does in Great Britain 
ind Australia, and New Zealand. 
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Then, in addition, you are budgeting $1,140,000 for the cost of tho 
program in Great Britain and Mr. Preston has already pointed out 
the significance of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do not leave out Ireland. 

Mr. Coupert. There is a provision for Ireland in the amount, | 
believe, of $24,000. 

So, this page 656 shows a total of $9,752,000 for the NATO countries. 
British Commonwealth countries, and a small item of $19,000 for 
Yugoslavia. I think that is of interest along the line of Mr. Preston's 
questions. 

PROGRAM FOR SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Preston. I would, also, like to have you tell me who this per- 
son is and for what reason you ‘plan to send one American to Switzer. 
land? What fine purpose could this person serve in Switzerland in this 
great peace-loving country, famous for its neutrality? 

Mr. Riney. He is going to teach at the university, as a university 
professor. 

Mr. Preston. Now, just a minute, Mr. Riley; let us be practical, 

What is this person going to do for us over there? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, of. course, he will be in contact with the students 
whom he teaches, and he will live in the community and will havea 
tremendous influence outside of the classroom. 

Mr. Preston. Are we worried about Switzerland? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, the political advice that I get from my colleagues 
in the Department of State indicates that we should have a modest 
exchange program with Switzerland, and the European Bureau of 
the Department of State asked that we put a part of our money for 
Europe into a program with Switzerland. 

Mr. Preston. How many hundred American students would you 
say there are attending the University at Bern, Switzerland, at the 
present time, at their own expense, annually? 

Mr. Rixey. I could not guess; I expect it would be several hundred. 

Mr. Preston. We would ex pec t them to be fairly good ambassadors 
for this country over there; would we not? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think that this one person whom we are 
going to send is going to be so dynamic that he is going to gild the 
lily for this country in Bern? 

‘Mr. Rizey. Well, he will have this influence, Mr. Preston: He will 
imbue the people of Switzerland with the intellectual achievements of 
our country. I do not know about the communistic activities i 
Switzerland, but I am sure that they are no different from any other 
country, though, because the Commie cells are doing every thing they 
possibly can to discredit the United States, its aims, and what we are 
trying to do in this country. 

I am sure that this classroom experience which these people have 
with the university professor there will be extremely beneficial. 

Mr. Preston. I think if the Commies ever try to swallow Switzer- 
land, they will choke on the Dent du Midi. 

Who is this person, and has he already been chosen? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. 
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PROGRAM FOR SPAIN 


Mr. Preston. You plan to send two Americans to Spain, which is 
quite a large country, and they will be involved in the teaching and 
teacher development program. 

Where will they be assigned? Will they be traveling advisers, or 
will they be assigned to the Office of Education of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, or just what? 

Mr. Riney. Well, one of them will be a university lecturer, and 
the other one will be a general lecturer, an American specialist outside 
the classroom type. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; and I beg your pardon, because I called the 
wrong category for those. 

\ir. Cottican. Mr. Chairman, if I can add a word to what Mr. 
Riley has said, this is inspired, in part, by the fact that there is a 
renewed interest in the United States, particularly in the intellectual 
and cultural field in Spain, partly due to the development of better 
relations within the last few years. 

Right now there is a man in Spain who, in addition to our staff 
there, is acting in effect as a specialist in the specialized field of a 
American and Spanish affairs. What he is going to do, particularly, i 
to try to establish a broader relationship among the university sealiae 
on the basis of their common interest in Latin American studies, and 
~~ similar Hispanic studies. 

, it is hoped that he will be followed by others, including visiting 
se rican professors, particularly’in the Hispanic field, who can drive 
home the point that we have a good deal in common, and in intellectual 
circles that can mean a good deal. 

In other words, our policy in this program, I suppose, reflects our 
general foreign policy toward Spain and we are trying to implement 
that as best we can. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, but we are doing it in a much more practical 
way than the lecturer will ever do it. 

Mr. Corzican. I am not saying that we are doing the total job in 
the intellectual field, which we consider one of the targets of our 
program there. We think we could use a lot more than the 1 or 2 
people which we have scheduled for Spain. 

Mr. Preston. You certainly are not trying to contain communism 
in Spain with these lecturers ; are you? 

Mr. Cotuiaan. No, sir, but there has been a feeling on the part of 
Spain that they felt isolated from the United States, and they feel 
that no one in this country is very much interested in them. They 
are apt, directly or indirectly, to pick up the propaganda that we are 
not “thinking’’ people; that we do not have any culture, and no 
cultivated life, and so on. 

Some of these constant anti-American elements are not always 
necessarily communistic. 

Mr. Preston. Well, one does not have to stay in Spain very long 
before he discovers that the Spanish people are as friendly to this 
Government as any people you can find most anywhere. We have 
the most cordial relations between the people of Spain and the United 
States. 


lt strikes me that this is more of a cultural activity than anything 


cise, 





You spoke of Latin America, and you know, of course, that tho 


chidren of the finest families in all of Latin America attend colleg: 
in Spain; that is where they go to school. The relations betwee) 
Spain and the Latin American countries are splendid, and they do no; 
need to be reminded by Americans of the ancient ties between thes 
two areas—Spain and Latin America. 

Mr. Couiican. Our point, sir, is not that, but that, perhaps 
working with the intellectual circles which have so much force an 
prestige and popularity in Europe and in other parts of the world wil! 
have the effect of putting them in contact with our specialists on g 
common basis of interest in Latin America. That is one of th, 
approaches among many others. 


PROGRAM FOR NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. Preston. If you place so much importance on that, I wonde: 
why you would allocate to New Zealand in fiscal year 1956 $154,672 
as compared to $79,348 in Spain? 

Mr. Coxiican. Well, our program in Spain, I might say, is just 
developing, and if you look back through the record, I think you wil! 
find a hint as to what we want to try to start in Spain at the present 
time. 

The New Zealand program has been going on for some years, and 
very frankly I think the New Zealanders feel that the purpose of ou 
program is to break down the isolation which they feel toward tl 
United States. They may be friendly in a purely political sense, and 
if the chips were down tomorrow, we can guess where they would by 
but in terms of public opinion and popular recognition of Americal 
ideas they do feel isolated. 

Mr. Preston. Yet, the country is overrun with Americans now 
not only our military personnel, but construction people and others 

Mr. Coxuigan. I am speaking of certain groups within the tota 
population over there. 

Mr. Preston. Which groups? 

Mr. Cotuican. I am speaking of the university groups, which ar 
a part of the total picture. 

Mr. Preston. Not only do we have our military people over there 
but the country is choked with tourists who are spending their mone\ 
so freely that — —— there is rising about 5 to 10 percent every 
year. From year to year, when you go back, you will find that th 
price of a suit of dete a gone up five buc ‘ks, and that the price o! 
a meal has gone up a quarter. They are getting fat off the America! 
tourists. 

I would like to know about the magic wand which these lecturers 
possess through which they can go into these countries and chart 
these people in university de, I do not believe they have it. 

Mr. Rivey. Of course, one of the major stereotypes that a good bil 
of the foreign population gets about our country is that we are Il: 
fantile; that we are uncivilized, that we are not intellectuals and that 
we are barbarians, so to speak, as well as materialistic. Any tim 
you can get a cultural tie with a country and enhance your cultura 
prestige in a country, you can get it through this program like yol 

‘an get it through no other medium. 

Mr. Preston. Through lectures? 
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Mr. Riney. Through university lecturing, among other things; ves, 
sir. 

Mr. CotiiGan. Yes; and through the associations which go with it 

\Mr. Preston. You think that our USIA people are not doing 
anvthing over there. 

Do you have grave concern about the effectiveness of our informa- 
tion program in Spain? 

Mr. CoLtitiGan. No, sir; as a matter of fact, this is a complement of 
t, Itis an approach in a somewhat different way, but with the same 
iltimate objective, which, I think, is influence on various segments of 
public opinion—not all of them, necessarily—but certainly on some 
{them which have significance. 

Mr. Riney. Of course, the information program uses the media of 
hooks and pictures, and the Voice. I feel that this program, being a 
person-to-person contact type of program, is a very telling method 
which you cannot get over by any other medium. 

When a person visits in this country and lives with an American for 
Sor 10 months, he is bound to learn and believe a lot more than he 
would if he heard it on a radio, or read it in a book. 

Mr. Preston. The lecturer is not going to live with anyone; is he? 

He is going, first, to travel in the country, and see the bull fights. 

Mr. Ritey. He will live in the country and see a lot of people there 
ona firsthand basis. 

Mr. Preston. I see. 

Mr. Coiuican. He will be a university lecturer, and within his 
area of contact, of course, he will live with university people, and talk 
with other people, as well as many university students, and give other 
lectures as well. 

Mr. Preston. He is going to live with university people? 

Mr. CoLuiGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. He will not have a per diem allowance? 

Mr. Riney. Yes; he will have a maintenance allowance, but he 
will live in that community. 

Mr. Preston. That is why I say vou people are not using a target 
approach to this thing; vou are scattermg this money all over the 
clobe. 


’ 


BINATIONAL APPROACH 


Mr. Riney. Take, for example, Mr. Preston, in New Zealand, this 
program to which we are addressing ourselves here, 49 of these people 
will be under the Fulbright program, which is a binational program, 
supervised and planned by a binational foundation in New Zealand. 

The $115,000 of this $154,000, of course, will be in New Zealand 
money. This is not something which we throw at them, but it is 
something which they help plan. They want these university pro- 
lessors; they want the students, and they want their people to come 
here, 

We are working on a binational basis of mutualitv. We are not 
just walking into New Zealand with this program, nor any other coun- 
iry,asfaras that goes. They are part of it; the people in New Zealand 
tre a part of it. 

As I stated yesterday, it is very difficult to measure this program; 
(cannot be measured scientifically. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM COUNTRY BY COUNTRY 


Mr. Preston. I have made that same comment many times, by; 
at the same time you cannot escape the fact that geographically yoy 
are shooting these people out in such a broadcast fashion instead of 
using a target attack. 

Mr. Rivey. Actually, we are not doing that. We are planning our 
activities on a country-by-country basis. Now, of course, we do not 
have large numbers in some of the countries, but within the limits of 
our funds, we are distributing the money as best we possibly can, con- 
sidering all of the political considerations. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see just how you go about doing this: I do 
not want to belabor this point, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to 
know how you go about this program, Mr. Riley. 

Do you send out a notice to some mission expert, and say “How 
many people can you use under this program, and let me know go | 
can make up a budget request?” 

Mr. Ritxy. For example, we have an executive agreement with 
New Zealand to the extent of $115,000 in New Zealand currency, and 
under the Fulbright program 

Mr. Preston. Let us leave the Fulbright program out. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, Mr. Preston, that represents four-fifths of th: 
program. Other than the Fulbright program, we are spending 
$6,234 in New Zealand. 

Mr. Preston. But, 1 am not talking about New Zealand now. | 
am talking about all of the countries. 

How do you go about deciding what type program and the extent 
of the program which you will have in the various countries? 

Do you ask the chief of the mission to tell you what he thinks he 
needs in that country, or do you from the strategic standpoint and 
political standpoint exercise some discretion yourself and say “TI think 
we had better put emphasis on this country rather than these countries 
with which we are already on friendly terms?”’ 

Mr. Ritry. We send out in January, for example, to the various 
missions, questionnaires saying: 

What do you want; give us a program which you think vou could use in your 
country on a priority basis, and if it has to be cut down, indicate the things whic! 
you would want to cut off first, or the bare things you would want left. 

That is what we call a prospectus. We get that prospectus in from 
each country, and then consider it in making up our budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does that prospectus come from? Does it 
come from the chief of the mission, or from your man over there at 
that embassy? 

Mr. Rirry. It comes over the signature of the chief of the mission. 

Mr. Rooney. But, it is your man’s baby; is that right? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right; that is correct, sir. Then, we look at 
that program on the basis of stateside feasibility, look at the projects 
which they have suggested from the standpoint of whether or not 
they can be carried out in this country, and if the program involves 
teachers, professors, or researchers, can we get them in these general 
fields. Then we go to the Bureau of the Budget. 

First, however, we go to the State Department, and say we need 
X numbers of dollars, and then we go to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and they give us a ceiling, and then we come to the Congress. 
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So that is the way the program is planned in very general terms, 
based upon requests from the field. 

During the time that we are actually operating the program, during 
the year ‘that we operate it, we work on the basis of individual requests. 
If we have one American specialist to go to Spain, our Embassy people 
will know they have one such specialist, and they will then say, “We 
would like to Rave a man in this general subject field to come to Spain.’ 
We find the most outstanding person whom we can locate in that field, 
and send him to Spain. 

Mr. WizBer. Mr. Preston, we may have misled the chairman when 
he asked a question a moment ago with regard to our man at the mis- 
sion, because actually we do not have a full-time person representing 
s at these missions in the educational exchange field. That is han- 
ded by the public affairs officer who is under the information agency, 
but who does this work for us by special arrangement and who is 
reimbursed for the time which he devotes to it. 

Mr. Preston. That is, he fills the bill, though that is not his 
responsibility? 

Mr. Ritey. He works under our direction. 

Mr. Cotticgan. Some of these are direct requests. Recently, for 
example, our Ambassador in Switzerland asked us specifically to try 
to include within the limits of our budget one professor for Switzerland, 
because of the fact that there is an opportunity there to teach American 
history at the University and in that way teach not only Swiss but 
the many other Europeans who study at the university there. 

Mr. Preston. Do you consult with the Assistant Secretary of State 
for these areas on these problems? 

\Ir. Riney. Yes, sir, we certainly do. We work with them on a 
day-to-day basis. When we are setting up our budget we work with 
them in great detail. In other words, we get political advice directly 
from political areas of the Department, who in turn get it from the 
ission Overseas, 

Mr. Preston. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is now 12 o’clock, and ] 
believe that is all I have at this time. 

\ir. Roonny. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprrt. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 questions which occur 
tome at this time. 

EXPENDITURE CEILING 


There is not any ceiling on expenditures in the enabling legislation 


inder this program? 
Mr. Ritrey. No, sir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


, Mr. Couprrt. What was your total request to the Bureau of the 
sudget? 


Mr. Ritrgy. $24,788,000. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR LATIN AMERICA AND ASIA 


Mr. Couprrt. I notice that the program for 1955—the current 
fiscal year—only calls for about $18,500,000. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir, and that ine rease represents two major things, 
Mr. Coudert: First, it represents an increase of approximately 50 
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percent in our Latin American program and in our Asiatic progra 
which extends all the way from Africa around to Japan, it represents 
about a 50-percent increase. It represents about $600,000 of dolly 
support to the Fulbright program. We find that we can do a much 
better job of selecting if we can select more of these people and no; 
select only the good people who have private scholarships. 

In the past, because of the lack of dollar funds to support the foreign 
currency programs, we have had to take a larger percentage of foreign | 
students who had private dollar scholarships although they were 
otherwise good people, but we find that we can do a better pinpointing 
job of selecting if we can handpick them ourselves, and put them in the 
universities in this country. 

Mr. Couprerr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INDOCTRINATION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Riney. There is one other thing which is reflected in that 
approximately $3.5 million requested increase, and that is_ better 
orientation of the foreigners who come here. In the past, we have 
only been able to give a 6 weeks’ orientation course to the foreign 
students that we supported fully. Now, we hope to have an orienta- 
tion course of about 6 weeks for mane of our foreigners who come here 
from Latin America, from the Far East, and from the Near East, 
We have not increased the amnion program for Europeans at all. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


BREAKDOWN OF USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND UNITED STATES 
DOLLARS BY COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Riley, could you give us a breakdown by countries 
as to the use of foreign currencies and dollars? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us that information for fiscal vear 1955, and 
your anticipated use of foreign currency and dollars in fise a vear 1956? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; I can get it, sir. 

I can read it into the record, or I can submit it for the record. 

Mr. Bow. You may submit it for the record, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Riney. I have the information as to foreign currency, and 
appropriated dollars, but we do not have that set up in all of the 
countries. 

Mr. Bow. Does that also show the dollars which will be used in tli 
program of foreign nationals in American schools abroad? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; those are all foreign currencies. 

Mr. Bow. That is all foreign currency? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are the credits reserved in the Treasury for this program 
for this purpose? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, si 


(The information referred to follows: ) 





3b: 


IZATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCA 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


The following table shows the amount of foreign currencies used in connectior 

the Fulbmght program as well as the dollars which are required to make the 

currency program operative: e. g., payment of certain stateside expenses 

cannot be paid in foreign currencies. It may be emphasized that all inter- 

il travel for exchanges going both ways and all of the overseas costs of the 
ean grantees are paid in foreign currencies under the Fulbright program 


SE OF FOREIGN CURRIENCES FOR NON-FULBRIGHT PROGRAMS 


pose of paying the international travel of foreign leaders and other non-Ful 
grantees brought to this country. The witness did not make adequate 
nse to this inquiry and, in fact, inferred that this was not being done. How- 
i review of the facts indicates that it is being done to the maximum prac 
ble extent. Exact figures are not immediately available without getting 
tiled information from all the United States missions in the countries from 
these foreign grantees come. Approximately 80 percent of the grantees 
e, in fiseal vear 1956, from countries where the United States has local eu 
es or eredits available. However, payment for transportation will only be 
le in foreign currency when it is more economically feasible than payment 
ted States dollars. 
lt is the Department’s policy that in countries where the United States has a 
plus of local curreney or where local curreney is available for payment of trat 
tation and other expenses under foreign credits, that Government transporta 
requests be issued in terms of local curreney, and the transportation bills be 
{in local curreney. In countries where the United States does not have local 
ney or foreign credits that may be utilized, the transportation companies 
often aecept payment for international transportation in currencies of the 
ries where they are available. 
all cases where foreign currencies owed to or owned bv the United States 
itilized, the dollar equivalent in appropriated funds are transferred to mis 


fhe question was raised as to why foreign currencies were not used for the 


’ 


eous receipts of the Treasury Department. 
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FOREIGN NATIONALS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Mr. Bow. I would like to ask just one or two questions, Mr 
Chairman, on the question of foreign nationals in American schools 
abroad. 

I am not satisfied with the answer which we have on that. 

Will you tell us again your authority for sending students to univer- 
sities abroad which universities are not American universities? 

Mr. Coutuican. Yes, sir. 

Under the Fulbright Act, there is a provision to the effect tha: 
funds would be available for financing the educational activities 
abroad of the citizens of foreign countries in American institutions 
abroad. Grants are made in foreign currency to enable foreigners to 
come to the United States, and for foreign nationals to attend American 
institutions Overseas. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, that is the point I am making. Is this the correc 
language under that provision: 

All of the citizens of such foreign countries in American schools and institutions 
of higher learning located outside the continental United States. 

Mr. Cotuican. That is the wording; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How is your interpretation reached that that would in- 
clude the universities and schools of foreign nations which are not 
strictly American schools like the one in Beirut and the activity whic 
is being carried on in the foreign countries by the University o! 
Maryland? 

Mr. Couiuicgan. Well, I can give you a bit of history on that, si 
and perhaps explain how this came about. 

As this program developed, we found that there was a need for som 
such use of the funds, on a modest scale, for the reasons which I in- 
dicated earlier this morning. As a result, the proposal came befor 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, which is provided for in the Ful- 
bright Act, and they ruled to the effect that 

Mr. Bow. Who ruled that? 

Mr. Couiican. The Board of Foreign Scholarships. That is a 
group of 10 American educators. 

Mr. Bow. They ruled to that effect, based upon an interpretation 
of this language in the act? 

Mr. CoLuiGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. May I ask you this question: 

Have you examined the hearings before the committees of Congress 
on this particular language, or the debate thereon, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the Congress intended that broad interpretation, 
or did the Congress intend that it should be limited to American 
schools, such as vou have indicated as American schools? 

Mr. Couuigan. We have the legal opinion on this question, but 
do not know exactly what it is. We have the legal opinion from th 
Department at that time, which was given to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and I know the Department attorneys were in on this 
discussion. 

Mr. Bow. May we have a copy of that opinion? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; I am sure it must be available. We shall 
secure it and insert it into the record. 

(The following was subsequently furnished:) 
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luz LeGAL Oprnton REQUESTED IS CONTAINED IN THE MINUTES OF THE Boarp 
oF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1952, THE RELEVANT’ 
Except From WHICH Is As FoLLows 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN ON THE EXECUTIVE SESSION AGENDA II.} 


lhe Board (Board of Foreign Scholarships authorized by Public Law 584, 
th Congress) met in executive session on Thursday, September 4, 1952, from 
1:30 a. m. to 4:45 p. m. Mr. Walter Johnson, Chairman, presided, with the 
lowing members present: Col. John N. Andrews, Miss Margaret Clapp, Mr 
Frederick L. Hovde, Mr. Charles Johnson, and Mr. Martin MeQuire. Mr. Oliver 
| Caldwell was present as an observer for Mr. Earl J. McGrath. 

Officers of the Department present were Mr. Francis J. Colligan, Executive 
Secretary of the Board, Mr. Gilbert Anderson, Mr. Robert 8. Black, Mr. Jack ¥ 
Bryan, Mr. J. M. Espinosa, Mrs. Mera Ferrin, Miss Jean Lashly, Miss Anita 
Lauve, Mr. John Lund, Mr. Howard Russell, and Mr. Ralph H. Vogel. Also 
sent were Dr. Wilson Compton, Administrator, International Information 
\dministration; (Department of State) Mr. Harold Hvynds, Special Assistant to 
he Administrator; Mr. Thomas Bracken, Office of the Legal Adviser; Mr. Horace 

Poleman, formerly cultural officer, American Embassy in New Delhi; and 
Mr. Richard Taylor, cultural officer, American Embassy in London 

The chairman reported to the regular session the decisions taken at the executive 
session as follows: 


Legal problems pertaining to the program under the Fulbright Act (Agenda I 


1 


1) The sponsorship of the American Studies Conference in the United Kingdom 
lhat the Board had discussed in detail with Mr. Bracken and Dr. Compton the 
roblem associated with the founding and sponsoring of American studies confer- 
es or seminars abroad as American schools which will be eligible, within the 
framework of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, to receive foreign nationals 
as participants. 

That the legal representative had indicated that the question of the participa- 
tion of American schools in the Fulbright program was controlled in part by the 
legislative history and the wording of title II, section 203, Public Law 402 (the 
Smith-Mundt Act). This section, in addition to defining the tvpes of institutions 
broad eligible for assistance, forbids the Secretary of State from exercising any 

mtrol over the educational policies of such institutions. The Board of Foreign 
scholarships and the United States educational foundations and commissions are 

mstrued for this purpose as also being restrained from establishing such institu- 
tions or exercising any control over their educational policies. 

That in evolving its statement of general principles, the Board, while limited 
vy the above restrictions on the one hand, was at the same time determined that 

e developing concept of the American Studies Conference should not be irrep- 
irably damaged. 

That to come within the restriction forbidding commission and foundation 

onsorship of such seminars, the Board agreed that the basic characteristic of 
the organization or council sponsoring the American Studies Conference in a 
articular country should be its binational composition. 

That at the conclusion of the discussion the Board had agreed that a formal 
statement of the general principles governing the binational sponsorship of Ameri- 

studies in countries participating in the Fulbright program, based on the 
board’s discussion of the problem, would be prepared by Mr. Bracken’s office 
the following statement, preparedsubsequent to the meeting, is herein included 
is the recommendations approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships on this 
subject. 

That the Board of Foreign Scholarships, in recognition of the spontaneous de 
ands from American citizens resident abroad and from foreign nationals for 
inferences and seminars on American studies, makes the following reeommenda- 
is in order to encourage and further the increasing interest in American studies 
|. In addition to the sponsorship of programs by those established American 
stitutions abroad, wherever appropriate, American studies conferences may be 
‘tablished under the sponsorship of a council or committee to be composed of 
hited States citizens and foreign nationals of the country concerned. 

-. Such binational councils or committees should be primarily dependent upon 

voluntary cooperation of American citizens and foreign nationals; it may 
iclude Fulbright grantees and former members of the United States educational 
mmission or foundation. 


60352—-55———-24 
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3. The council sponsoring the conference as an American school within the 
meaning of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts will be responsible for the 
programing and planning of such conferences, in which the overall purpose is to 
introduce and emphasize American subjects and methods and techniques of 
teaching. 

4. The United States shall exercise no control over the educational policies of 
such councils or committees. 

5. Foundations and commissions are hereby authorized by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships to include in their annual country-program proposals, provision for 
grants to nationals to attend such conferences. 


Mr. Bow. It seems to me that the language here is rather clear, and 
besides, it seems to me to be the intent of the Congress, unless I can 
see something in the debates and hearings otherwise, that this would 
refer to American schools. 

The language, Mr. Chairman, seems to be so clear: 

* * * or the citizens of such foreign countries in American schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning located outside the continental United States. 

I would like to see that opinion, and that interpretation, and | 
think it would be well to take a look at the hearings and debates on 
the subject. 

I think, perhaps, this activity is outside the intent of the law. 

Mr. Coxtiigan. Could I make one comment, sir, which might be 
helpful? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couuican. There is a group of this sort which we described 
earlier, that is, the Institute of American Studies in Norway, which 
holds sessions at the University of Oslo. They are not the University 
of Oslo, but the University of Oslo is simply letting them use thei 
facilities during the summer months for that particular purpose. 

There is a similar group in the Institute of International Relations 
which meets at Williams College in New England. Of course, it is 
not run by the college, because it is a separate institution, but it 
conducts these seminars, or courses, or studies on the campus of the 
college in New England. So, that is the kind of analogy which they 
had in mind. 

Mr. Bow. I can understand what they had in mind, but I stil 
question whether that is an American school or institution of higher 
learning. 

It seems to me that this language refers to permanent institutions, 
and permanent American schools, and institutions, and 1 would like 
to see that opinion as to how they reached that conclusion. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions at this time, we shall 
recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Sikes? 


INDOCTRINATION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Sixes. This country has had great difficulty in selling it 
ideas to the world. In the field of ideology, we found it very, very 
difficult to overcome false beliefs spread by the Soviets about Americas 
intentions and fundamental philosophy of government. 
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We have fared rather badly in the propaganda war. Some neutrals 
do not believe today that we stand for freedom and democracy and 
independence when it applies to other people. They question our 
motives. 

The Reds, in fact, have had a field day in questioning our motives. 

Most of our trouble in Indochina came from within. People there 
were sick and tired of French colonialism. They wanted to get rid 
of the system that they had, and apparently they didn’t believe we 
were Offering them anything better. 

At any rate, Indochina apparently was rotten from within. 

The same general condition prevails in Indonesia now. We helped 
those people achieve their independence, and thereby almost wrecked 
the economy of the Netherlands, but it is the Communists they are 
leaning on, and not on us. Indonesia may be the next nation to go 
behind the Iron Curtain, and Indonesia is very important, economically 
and strategically. 

It would seem that this field in which you are interested would offer 
some possibilities in helping to tell to the rest of the world the story 
of what America really stands for. But I question that you can do it 
by bringing students to this country and giving them the college 
equivalent of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

I am sure you recognize the necessity of trying to tell the rest of the 
world the true story of what we stand for, and you recognize the 
difficulties we have had in combating Communist advances which in 
the main have been based on their success in propaganda activities. 

What, if any, are the things that you are doing in this program to 
help show students who come to this country, or students who go to 
other countries, what we really stand for and to encourage them to 
help convince the rest of the world that America really does seek peace 
and that America has done much to help other nations? 

Mr. Ritey. In the first place, the students who come here we give 
to a good many of them a 6 weeks orientation course when they first 
get here. 

Mr. Srtkes. What is the orientation course like? 


HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Mr. Ritey. A 6 weeks course in connection with a university 
campus. In some instances we work through the Experiment in 
International Living, a nonprofit organization. They help us get 
these students into homes for a 6 weeks period when they first come 
here. 

The idea there is to let them settle down, get used to some of the 
systems, so to speak, feel a little more at home before they go on to 
the campus. 

When they get on the campus, they of course take a regular uni- 
versity course. 

But working with the National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, with the advisers on the campus, we try to get these people 
in as many homes as we possibly can during the year, get them into 
the local community as much as we possibly can. 

[ have a great confidence in this country of ours. If we put these 
students right in with the rest of the American pattern I feel confident 
that our country will give them what we want to give them and 
What we want them to get. 
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Mr. Sikes. In the average American home how much time js 
devoted to talking Americanism and to explaining the ideals 
America? 

Mr. Riney. Not a great deal. 

Mr. Sixes. They talk TV, sports, the latest scandal, parties, 
dresses, high prices, and they castigate the Gove vadlibet but they say 
little about American fundamentals and traditions. Is that not true? 

Mr. Riney. That is true. 

Mr. Stxkes. Then what are vou doing? You have not told me 
anything yet that indicates that a conscious and deliberate effort is 
being made to show these students the inner wor kings of Americanism. 
so that when they go home they will be prepared to talk of something 
about America other than sensationalism, scandal, et cetert 

Mr. Riney. Aside from the field trips, the lectures, and things such, 
as that, the only way they can learn America is just living here. 

Frankly, a student could come here from another country and if 
we made no effort whatsoever, if the community made no effort, no 
special effort to get him into community life but let him live here, » 
lot of it would wear off on him. 

Mr. SrkEs. Some would wear off on him. I don’t know that a lot 
would. Not enough to meet the need. This is something that must 
be worked at, deliberately and conscientiously. 

Mr. Ritey. I have a lot of confidence in our system of life in this 
country. They cannot live here without learning it. 

Mr. Sixes. You are taking it for granted that these young people 
will become full-fledged converts to ‘the American way of life just by 
having some of it rub off. Frequently they are lonely persons in a 
strange land. It is possible for them to get only bad ideas about us. 

You realize, and I do, too, that whether it is good or bad,’ the 
Communist technique is to pound their doctrine into people all the 
time by every known means, and you are also aware of the fact that 
the Communist technique has been a successful one. We don’ 
like it, but it has worked too well to be ignored. Do you agree? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean to tell me you are blind to the fact that 
communism, which was almost unheard of 40 years ago, now has 
under its sway people outnumbering us 2 to 1—and that you do not 
call this success? 

Mr. Ritey. The Communist domination is successful but they do 
it in quite a different manner from that to which I would subscribe. 

Mr. Srxes. I don’t care whether or not you subscribe to their 
method. I don’t like it either and I don’t want it used here but it is 
a dangerous movement, and propaganda has been one of its most im- 
portant and damaging weapons. 

Mr. Ritey. I know it is. 

Mr. Srxes. And the idea that it is nothing important, that it is all 
wet, that we don’t have to try to combat it, would I think be the most 
dangerous philosophy we could accept. 

Mr. Rivey. I agree 100 percent, but I feel the best way we can 
combat it is to bring people under our program as private individuals, 
put them into as natural a surrounding as we can possibly put them. 

Mr. Srxes. And hope they will accept our beliefs so strongly the) 
will be good-will ambassadors when they go home? 





\Ir. Riney. That is just about it. 

\Ir. Stkes. But you will not do anything to assure this? 

\[r. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

\lr. Stkes. What is done? 

Mr. Ritey. We give them orientation when they first get here to 
make their vear in the States more profitable. We work through the 
deans and the student advisers on the campus to try to get them to 
vet them into American homes. Many of the professional organiza- 
tions in the United States are dedicated to the proposition of taking 
care of these foreign people as guests and not pushing them around. 

| know when I was in school, and I might say there were a lot of 
Chinese in the school I went to but I would not be a bit surprised but 
what some of those people are under Red domination today, simply 
because back in those days there was no effort at all by such fine 
organizations as the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 
io get these youngsters into the community life. They had to live 
by themselves, they ‘y were regimented. 

Nowadays we try to get them into as normal a situation as we can. 
We try to encourage frate ‘rhities to take them, the sororities to take 
the women into the sororities, and have them live a normal American 
life. 

| have such confidence in our American way of life that I know 
these people take something back with them. 


ACTIVITIES IN GOVERNMENT OF FORMER FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. Sikes. How many of those who have been here in school have 
gone back to take an active part in the political life of their country 
as advocates of the American way of life? 

Mr. Rrney. Many of them, sir, many of them. 

Mr. Sikes. Tell me who some of them are and where they are? 

Mr. Rrtey. While my colleagues are looking for detailed informa- 
tion, we have evidence that many countries of the world are organ- 
izing alumni associations of those people who have been here under 
the program. They meet regularly back home. 

Mr. Stxes. I belong to 2 or 3 alumni associations. They don’t try 
to sell me Americanism. They just bill me for dues and _ solicit 
contributions. 

Mr. Riney. But these people in these other countries, sir, hang on 
to their ties with the United States. They write letters back here. 
They meet regularly to talk about their experiences in the United 
States. They meet with people from their own countries 

Mr. Stxes. I think this program has in it the possibility of being 
one of the most valuable things we do. I have always supported it. 

| am talking now about education and ideology, the things that 
the Communists in my opinion have been most successful with and 
the things we certainly have not been equally successful with 
lam sorry to say. 

If we can do anything while these young people are in our institu- 
tions that will help them to go home with a stronger realization of 
what we stand for and what we are trying to do in the world so that it 
will help to prevent other countries from falling behind the Iron 
Curtain, I would like to see us do it. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir; I certainly agree with that. 
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Among other things, we bring a student here. He goes back home 
and becomes a professor back home. 

He will be more friendly toward the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give me names of some people who have become 
leaders in government after being students here. 

Mr. Ritey. For example, we had last year two people here under 
the program. We had to cancel their grants and send them home, 
one to be appointed Minister of Education in Greece, the other to be 
appointed Minister of Information in Greece. 

Mr. Sixes. Were they in government before they came here? 

Mr. Rixuey. I don’t know, sir. They didn’t have ministerial 
positions. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me any person who was not in government 
before he came here and who has gone home to take an active part 
in government and whose utterances have shown that he has fully 
absorbed the American’s thinking on democracy? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. Here is a case of a person who came from 
Paraguay. Since he has gone back 2 anti-Communist editorials, 1 en- 
titled “Propaganda and Disunion Will Be the Russian Objective in 
Berlin,” and the other “The Dead Disturb the New Leaders,” appeared 
in the Asuncién daily newspaper, La Union, in January of last year. 
They were written by a Mr. Mora, the paper’s editorial writer, who 
was here in the United States as an exchange student. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a helpful sign. However, that man is an edi- 
torial writer and not someone in government. 

Have you examples of persons in government you can point to? 

Let us not take the time of the committee now, but when you fill 
in your record I would like for you to give me a listing of people who 
have done the things I am talking about. 

Mr. Rizey. I have one other case handy, sit 

Mr. Sikes. All right. 

Mr. Riney. A man from Iran, Mr. Kazemaini, who is a radio an- 
nouncer in Teheran, following his visit to the United States, he wrote 
a book, which is devoted to a discussion of American sports and 
physical education programs in the United States. 

However, he goes beyond the innocuous subject with which the 
book obv iously deals and ends his book with a vigorous attack on the 
Communists in Iran for their interference in the established programs 
of physical education and youth activities in Iran. 

Mr. Sixes. I hope you can find me better examples than that, and 
I feel that you can. 

Mr. Rixey. I have actually hundreds of them but do not have them 
here. 

Mr. Stxes. Put them in the. record, please, so we will know some- 
thing of the work that is being done in government or in public life by 
the people who have gone back after having received part of their 
education here. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 


(The following information was supplied subsequently :) 


List oF Postrions HELD By ForEIGN NATIONALS WHO STUDIED IN THE UNITED 
States UNDER DEPARTMENT GRANTS 


Afghanistan: Director General of Primary Education, Ministry of Education. 

Argentina: Chief, Administrative Section, Chamber of National Deputies; has 
written articles on the United States C ongress in Revista la Ley and two publica- 
tions on the United States Congress. 
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Austria: Judge, Ministry of Justice. 

Brazil: Superintendent of Secondary Education of State Department of Educa- 
tion; was principal of small secondary school before coming to United States, 
and present post is one of the most important in the educational system. 

Burma: Deputy Secretary of Kachen State Affairs, about to be appointed 
Deputy. Commissioner for Myitkyina (equivalent to governor of United States 
State); is member of Burma-America Association. 

Ceylon: Private secretary to the chief justice of the Government of Ceylon. 

Costa Rica: Director General of Education, Ministry of Education; given 
position on basis of United States training. 

' Denmark: Secretary ad interim, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Dominican Republic: Director General of Libraries of the Dominican Republic. 

Egypt: Director of Youth Service Centers, Ministry of Education. 

El Salvador: Before coming to United States, was employee of Bacteriology 
Department of Ministry of Agriculture. Shortly after his return, was appointed 
assistant chief of that department. 

Germany: Judge with Berlin State Court. 

Greece: Secretary of Joint Educational Council of Schools of Athens. 

Haiti: Minister of Labor and Public Health. 

Honduras: Inspector, Department of Secondary Education, Ministry of Public 
Education. Was formerly principal of a primary school. 

Iceland: Head, Defense Division of Foreign Office. 

India: Assistant Director, Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, Delhi State, Delhi. 

Indonesia: Chief, Social Work Training Section, Ministry of Education; given 
present position as result of study in United States. Maintains contact and gets 
information from USIS. 

Iran: Director of Primary Education, Ministry of Education. 

Israel: Director, Institute of Efficiency Production, Ministry of Labor, Koifa 
branch. 

Italy: Director, Preparatory Center for Government Service. 

Jordan: Director of Press and Publicity Department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Kenya: Supervisor, Asian Maternity and Child Welfare Department, City 
Council, Nairobi. 

Lebanon: Lebanese Deputy. 

Nicaragua: Returned to be head of Nicaraguan Economie Council; founded 

1954) a national school of economy and administration; member of the Com- 
mittee on Study and Training in the United States. 

Norway: Superintendent of Police. 

Panama: Director of Bureau of Census. 

Philippines: Chief, Technical Staff, Department of Finance. 

Thailand: Returned to higher position in the office of the Bangkok Municipal 
Government preparing reports on city planning and administration. 

Turkey: City Planner, Ministry of Public Works, Department of City Planning, 
Ankara. 

United Kingdom: Principal Scientific Officer, Department of Geology, British 
\ 

Museum. 
Vietnam: Official for ophthalmology in Ministry of Public Health. 


DETAIL REPORT ON LIBYAN WHO STUDIED IN UNITED STATES 


Selection.—Mr. Aref Ben Musa of Libya was 32 years old at the time he was 
selected. He was private secretary to the Prime Minister of Libya, having 
previously served as chief interpreter at the American Legation. Offered his 
choice of a leader or student grant, he chose the latter because he believed his 
government was in need of specially trained men. He wished to study inter- 
ational relations in preparation for work in the Libyan Foreign Ministry. 

Accomplishments.—Mr,. Ben Musa completed a 6-week orientation course at 
Yale University as preparation for participation in American university and 
minunity life. During the academic year 1952-53, he studied political science, 
Luropean history, and international law at the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University in Washington. As part of his learning experience, he consulted 
with many persons in both official and nonofficial positions in Washington, and 
‘arried out a series of speaking engagements in which he discussed his own country. 
His thesis, submitted in response to academic requirements at Georgetown 
\hiversity was entitled, ‘Diplomatic Immunity and Privileges.’’ The registrar 
at Georgetown reported that he was mature, able, and of outstanding character. 





Followup activities.—Upon his immediate return to Libya, he acted as Chie; 
of the Secretariat of the Italian-Libyan Property Settlement Conference jy 
Tripoli. He then entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as head of the Europea 
and American Section. He is now Associate Director of the Political Section 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In a lengthy interview to a Libyan newspaper upon his return home }y 
commented: 

“T was able during my 11 months stay in the United States to study and kn 
the American people and their various aspects of life, also their democratic spiri 
which they display at all times.”’ 

‘My admiration was also roused by the democratic spirit among students j 
the university. * * * This freedom builds up in the student the power of dee 
thin king and research, thus allowing the student’s talents to appear and develop 

‘The American nat ion has the right to be proud of its constitution and systeu 
of government. sal id 

“T have learned a great deal from my studies and visit to the United States 
and I shall utilize the information I gained in my new work.”’ 


SELECTION OF AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Sikes. By the same token, what, if anything, is done to insur 
that American students who go to other countries will carry with 
them something of the faith of America in democratic government? 

Mr, Ritey. The principal way we try to get at that is through our 
selection, one of the principal reasons for a Government program i! 
the student field. Our selection process is extremely rough. We 
have college competition, followed by State competition, followed by 
national competition. 

These students are interviewed at the campus level. Papers ar 
written on them. They are considered at the State level, and also 
at the national level. 

I think probably that our applications run about 5 to 1, roughl 
5 to 1 for the grants that we have. 

We stress suitability, that is general personal characteristics, as 
well as the professional characteristics of the individual. 

Of course, we give them all a security check before they are selected 

I believe by getting the high type of students that we hope we ar 
getting, that being good Americans they should do a respectable job 
for us abroad. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you leave it there and hope they will do a good job 
for this country abroad? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. We have records of what some of them do, 
many of them. I read some of them into the record this morning 
That one piece of paper I put into the record had some other cases, 
similar cases of the effectiveness of American students abroad. 

A couple years ago I was in the Philippines and ran into one of 
our students. He was working at the University of the Philippines 
as a student, but he was also doing some research for them. 

They had given him an office, provided him with a secretary. 
They were glad to have him there. He wasn’t just a student to 
them but was considered a member of the staff. He was doing val- 
uable work in connection with maintenance of records. ‘They had 8 
lot of records they were trying to sort and store. 


INDOCTRINATION OF AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Srkes. Is there any indoctrination of students before they ¢0 
out from this country? 
Mr. Riuey. No, sir. 





Mr. Sikes. Why not? 

\ir. Ritey. First, we do not approve of that as a policy. We feel 
that a mature student, most of them at the graduate level, if we check 
them out securitywise, suitabilitywise, professionally speaking, if they 
are good Americans they have been indoctrinated by growing up here. 

\ir. Stkes. There is such a thing as giving them ammunition to 
ise after they get there. Not all of them have had teachings on the 
aims and ideals of this Nation. 

Mr. Rirey. When they arrive in the country we have orientation 
for them there. We don’t give it to them before they leave. Our 
Embassy staffs say: 

Here are the problems in this country. These are the types of questions vou 

| be asked. 
ind they have long lists of questions they give them: ‘What the 
foreigner asks,’’ and such as that. As far as indoctrination goes we 
simply don’t do it. We don’t think it is good. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you maintain contact with them? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. To insure that they are kept current on developments 
in this country’s policies in which we are particularly interested? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. We make speaking arrangements for them in 
the countries. Many times they lecture around through the country, 
and they are under the general supervision, of course, in the Fulbright 
countries under the Binational Foundation, and in other countries 
they are under the general supervision of the Embassy which ad- 
ministers to their wants and desires. 

Mr. Sikes. It seems pretty obvious that no real effort is made 
either when a student comes from abroad or when an American student 
goes to other countries to insure that he is getting as much help as he 
can get to understand what this country stands for and the importance 
of maintaining our position of leadership in the free world. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Sikes, we do it in an indirect w ay. 

| have talked all around it. It is hard to explain. We work 
through the various organizations who handle students in this country. 

| feel we are doing about all _ we can do. 

Mr. Sikes. 1 don’t think you can combat communism indirectly. 
| think you have to meet it hes ia on with every weapon vou have 

Mr. Ritey. Take the foreign students who come here on which 
ve pay the full freight: 75 percent are professional people, well off 
the campus, they are doctors, lawvers, government officials, and so 
forth. If we brought those sophisticated people to our country and 
put them through any sort of indoctrination whatsoever the program 
would die on the vine. 

In other words, by giving them the maximum of freedom 

. Sikes. How do you know? 
Ritey. I think we are teaching them something they can 
learn in no other way. 

Mr. Stkes. I have not said take freedom away from them. I said 
emphasize certain aspects in the teaching given to them. That 
doesn’t mean to take freedom away from them. No one advocates 
that. 

Mr. Ritey. The very laws under which we operate say that defi- 
hitely we cannot affect in any way the educational policies of the 
institutions to which these students are assigned. I am sure that the 
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educational institutions in this country would not put up with it, 
I would be the last ever to attempt—— 

Mr. Sixes. If any American institution objects to Americanisy 
being taught to its students, it is high time to check on the policies of 
that institution. 

Mr. Rirey. They teach Americanism, free educational system 
teaches Americanism. 

Mr. Srxes. In an indirect way. 

Mr. Riney. But when you get to indoctrinating them and teac hing 
anticommunism as such, that is something else. 

Mr. Sixes. I don’t object to teac hing anticommunism or pro- 
Americanism. I am for both. 

Mr. Rizey. So am I. 

Mr. Sixes. But we don’t seem to agree on the methods. 

That is all for now. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


EXPANSION OF COMMUNISM BY FORCE AND VIOLENCE 


Mr. Bow. Going back to the question the gentleman from Florida 
asked you, I want to clear up one situation here, Mr. Riley. 

On the question of the expansion of communism throughout the 
countries and their growth, do you believe that has been done because 
of their exchange of persons program or because of force and violence’ 

Mr. Rivey. I think it is mostly the latter. I think, however, they 
are using the exchange feature more now. 


RUSSIAN STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. I asked you to find me some statements from people 
who have been behind the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain 
where they have written about Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Ritey. We are trying to get those. 

Mr. Bow. They are not yet ready? 

Mr. Rittry. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. To what extent do you believe the exchange program 
in Soviet Russia has been effective in molding opinions in these 
countries where we are also operating? 

Mr. Ritny. That is a hard one to answer. I think it has had some 
effect, some good and some bad. 

But these people who come back from these trips to the Soviet 
Union talk about the fact they were on ‘conducted tours.’’ They 
have been taken to Moscow. They all go to Moscow. If they go 
from one city to the other they go back through Moscow. 

There are set routes for them to travel. They don’t have the 
freedom. They have the feeling that people are shadowing them at 
all times, and I am sure that they are. 

Mr. Bow. Do they say that when they come back, Mr. Riley’ 

Mr. Ritey. They say that when they come back, that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Have you ever had—— 

Mr. Rintey. Excuse me, sir. One thing significant is that by aad 
large their exchange program is limited to groups and delegations 
that they can herd around. They don’t dare permit free movement 
of people behind the Iron Curtain and/or allow them to go around 
as they please. 
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Mr. Bow. Do they take students into the universities? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. I have no record of delegations going there 
to study as such. There are a lot of southeast Asians going to China 
to study. There is no record of their coming out. They are not 
coming out. They are just going there. I don’t know what happens 
to them when they get there. 

\(r. Bow. Going to schools in Red China. Is that right? 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that on an exchange program of t xis kind or a volun- 
tary thing? 

\fr. Riury. They are recruited by the Communist elements in 
southeast Asian countries, the ones I am talking about. 

Kor example, a study which recently was made by the State Depart- 
ment indicates a there only used to be a lot of exchange within the 
Soviet bloc to U.S. 5S. R. 

Now they are reaching out and bringing delegations in from the 
free world. About 61 percent of the delegations that are going to 
the U.S. S. R. are going from Western Europe and 12 percent from 
Asia. I don’t have the figures on China. 

They follow set routes. They are not increasing their private indi- 
vidual invitations at all but taking them in as delegations and herding 
them around. 

There are not study grants indicated in this group at all. They 
just take them around for a sightseeing trip. 

Their complaint is that they have no contact whatsoever with the 
Soviet people. They feel that they are constantly being hovered over, 
and one of the things most predominant in their experience behind the 
lron Curtain is they are constantly playing up Russia and playing 
down other countries. 

When I talk to a man from Lebanon I don’t play up the United 
States and play down other countries. I don’t think it is good 
polities. 

In other words, I want that man to see the good and the bad in 
this country. I know he will see more good than he will bad, and I 
want him to be a better Lebanese when he goes back home. I don’t 
want him to be an American or a Frenchman. I want him a better 
Lebanese. That is one of the principles of freedom in our program. 

Frankly, if we get too rough in this situation we will cut the heart 
right out from this program. It is a thing which appeals to the 
people, the thing that gives it the binational cooperation aspect we 
need to operate it and make it a telling thing. 

Mr. Bow. I have had in my mind for a long time the ee of 
having some of these exchangees who have gone behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who also have the opportunity to come to this country so they 

can write the story of two countries. Have you ever done that? 

Mr. Riruy. We have one case like that which I previously supplied 
for the record. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 317.) 

\Ir. Bow. Have we ever had in the groups brought to this country 
any who have been behind the Iron Curtain on similar tours of the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Rirey. Not that I recall, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. Would they not be people who might be in a position 
to do us a great deal of good abroad if they could compare the two 
systems in similar exchanges? 

Mr. Ritey. Certainly. 

May I go off the record a moment? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 


(Discussion off the record) 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Bow. In this exchange program in the United Kingdom fo: 
1955, as to appropriated dollars for 1956, you anticipate $24,200, 
What will that be for? 

Mr. Rirey. United Kingdom, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. That is under Fulbright. That is to pay for the fol- 
lowing— $3,000 is to pay for the subsistence of one British university 
lecturer who will be in this country. We are bringing 44 and paying 
subsistence on 1, 

USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Mr. Bow. Why can’t that be paid from foreign currency? 

Mr. Ritey. These are for stateside expenses, subsistence in this 
country. 

Mr. Bow. All of this $24,000 is to be used in this country? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir; $5,000 of it is to pay partial expenses, $500 each, 
for 10 United States professors going to England. 

Mr. Bow. Why can’t that be paid from foreign currency? 

Mr. Ritey. For the purpose of permitting him to buy books and 
other things in this country. He will need to pay such things as his 
insurance policy while he is in England during the year, and so forth. 
In other words, we prefer that these people don’t lose money while 
they are there, and all the money they get while they are there is paid 
in British pounds, so they have certain continuing dollar expenses 
while they are over there for a year. So we hope to help 10 to the 
extent of $500 each. 

Mr. Bow. What other funds will be used in dollars? 

Mr. Riney. Twenty-two foreign leaders will be brought in from the 
United Kingdom, total expense of $46,952. 

Mr. Bow. Why can’t that be used out of foreign currency? 

Mr. Ritey. Under the Fulbright Act only those people connected 
with educational institutions can participate in the program. 

Mr. Bow. How about under Smith-Mundt? 

Mr. Ritey. Under Smith-Mundt we ean do it either Way. 

Mr. Bow. Why don’t you use foreign currency, then? 

\M[r. Riney. You cannot use foreign currencies only under th 
Fulbright program, for expenses in this country. 

Mr. Bow. Why can’t you take care of expenses before they con: 
over? You can buy transportation there. 

Mr. Riney. We could do that; that is mght. : 

Mr. Bow. Then you wouldn’t have to use dollars, would you, and 
that would reduce dollar appropriation. Is that right? 

Mr. Ritry. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonty. Have vou done it? 
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\lr. Bow. Have you been doing that? 

Mr. Riney. No, sir. 

\lr. Bow. Do you anticipate doing it? 

\ir. Riney. We thought some ‘thing of it. 

\lr. Bow. Here is the thing, Mr. Rile vv. Under this Foreign Cur- 
ency Act, under our agreement with the United Kingdom, these 
foreign currencies we hold amount to a tremendous amount, to be 
used only for acquisition of buildings abroad and the educational 
program. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

\Mr. Bow. Why you would use American dollars where you can use 
those currencies | cannot understand. What would be the reason for 
ising dollars? 

Mr. Riney. The particular currencies we are using here are the re- 
sult of an executive agreement. Under the Fulbright Act you cannot 
bring leaders. You can only bring people who are connected with 
educational institutions. You cannot bring them for the observation 
and consultation type of experience under the Fulbright Act. 

\[Ir. Rooney. Is that the reason you do not do something about it 
with regard to the other exchangees? 

Mr. Riney. We have an executive agreement with them, Mr. 
Chairman, to the extent of a million dollar program a vear. Under 
that we have no money outside of that executive agreement in foreign 
currencies, sO we are using the $1 million for the Fulbright program. 
You cannot bring a leader in under the Fulbright program because 
he is not connected with an educational institution in this country. 

\Ir. Bow. It seems to me | would discontinue that program until 
we made an agreement with Great Britain, because under the agree- 
ment on foreign currencies it is to be used for the two purposes. 

Mr. Rrney. But only under the Fulbright Act. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, but it is open to further agreements. Why don’t 
we get an agreement with them? 

The background of these credits provides that we are to acquire 
land, construct buildings in the United Kingdom, used to carry out 
educational programs in accordance with agreements to be con- 
cluded between the two governments. 

Why don’t we carry out an agreement? 

\ir. Riney. That has particul: ir reference to the Fulbright Act, sir. 

Mr. Bow. No, I don’t think that is right. I think the door is 
completely open here. This is in settlement of the lend-lease recipro- 
cal aid, and it states subject to agreements to be concluded between 
the two governments. 

Why can’t we conclude an agreement where you can use those 
ior this purpose? 

Mr. Wirger. No reason why that couldn’t be negotiated, Mr. 
Chairman. 

\lr. Rooney. Why hasn’t it been done? 

\Ir. Bow. Why isn’t that negotiated so we can use the funds? 

\Ir. Rrney. It would still be appropriated funds; would it not? 

Mr. Bow. But we will get rid of these currencies now confined 
(0 two particular purposes, acquisition of buildings abroad and educa- 
tional programs, 
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Mr. Roonry. And furthermore, Mr. Bow, you will recall that jy 
addition to the lend-lease credits whic h we have, we have very, very 
substantial surplus property credits. 

Mr. Bow. Absolutely, large sums. Why should we use dollars for 
it when these funds are available? I would discontinue the program 
until the United Kingdom entered into such an agreement. 

Mr. Rimey. That is a neat point. We will certainly look into it. 

I would like very much to do it, because any time you can enter into 
an executive agreement with a country for an educational type pro- 
gram it gives it a binational aspect which is much more telling than the 
dollar program. 

Mr. Bow. I would think so, and I would think that in all of these 
things we should not use a single appropriated dollar so long as we 
have this large amount which has been established over there, and if 
the agreements aren’t entered into now we should negotiate those 
agreements and discontinue the program until they are negotiated. 

Mr. Rizey. I will certainly ce that vigorously, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


GRANTS TO NORWEGIANS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Riley, previously we discussed the matter of 
85 grants to Norwegians, to enable them to attend, as you say in the 
paper here, workshops and seminars in the Institute for American 
Studies in Norway. 

Is it not the fact that the Institute of American Studies, and I ask 
this in connection with the colloquy you had with Mr. Bow just 


before the luncheon recess with regard to whether or not you are 
entitled to do this under the statute which you read this morning, is 
it not the fact that the Institute of American Studies is an organization 
composed of educational officials of the Norwegian Government, 
Norwegian educators, and Norwegian and American specialists in 
American literature and civilization? 

Mr. Rixtey. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


GRANTS TO PEOPLE WHO PREVIOUSLY HAD VISITED THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. Yesterday we left a number of matters hanging, on 
which you promised to furnish some information. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. You asked for information regarding our 
policy of bringing people here who had previously been in the United 
States. 

I submit for the record our policy statement on that. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask for any such statement as this. 

This is an essay. I wanted to know how many you brought here 
who previously had been in the United States. 

Mr. Ritey. We have addressed ourselves to that, Mr. Chairman. 

There are very, very few. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t see the answer to that question in these two 
pages. 

Mr. Rivey. Right here, sir. 

You also ask it more specifically on the German leader program, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with this a moment now. 
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Mr. Riwey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. You get around, very nicely, this matter of foreign 
students, and the questioning with regard thereto yesterday, when 
you say: 

There have been no instances in the experiences of our people who handle the 
foreign student category of individuals being given grants who have previously 
had grants under our program. 

That wasn’t the question at all. The question was, Are you giving 
these grants to people who already have been in the United States 
and seen our country? 

Mr. Rrmey. Our policy is that everything else being anywhere near 
equal we don’t bring them in. 

Mr, Rooney. I didn’t ask about your policy. I asked you how 

nany you had brought in who already had been in the United States 
prey iously ° 
~ Mr. Ritey. I don’t have that figure, sir. I don’t have it. 

Mr. Roonny. Then you were asked how many foreign lecturers, 
research seholars, and teachers who previously had been in the 
United States were brought in again under a grant. 

Your answer is a statement of policy— 

e policy with respect to these categories is that candidates who have not visited 

e United States recently or extensively will be given preference. 

The question was how many did you bring in who already had been 
here previously. 

Mr. Rrney. Our difficulty is this: In order to furnish that informa- 
tion we would have to go back to our posts around the world with a 
list of everyone who had been here in any particular period of time 
wid have our posts just find out whether or not they had been to the 
United States before. 

Mr. Roongry. Couldn’t you handle that by setting up a hard-and- 
fast rule that no one who previously has been in the United States shall 
be brought in under one of these free and expensive grants? 

e* Ritxy. I wouldn’t subscribe to that policy as a hard-and-fast 
rule, 

Mr. Roonny. As matters now stand I may just as well assume that 

when you speak of bringing in foreign lecturers and research scholars 
most of the men have alres vdy been in the country before. 

Mr. Rinny. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you know that is not so? 

Mr. Riney. Because by and large we try to pick people who have 
not been here before. 

Mr. Roonry. Again we are back to policy. 

Mr. Riney. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. I am trying to get facts, not policy. 

Mr. Rrney. I don’t have the facts. 

Mr. Roongy. What else did we have? 


FORMER EXCHANGEES IN GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


Ritny. The other thing was on this same general question with 
respect to the Bundestag. 
| would like to read a short statement. 
As of February 15, 1955, a total of 90 members of the present 


German Bundests ag have visited the United States under the educa- 
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tional exchange program. A total of 57 of these Bundestag deputies 
are members of the parties comprising the Government coalition: the 
remaining 33 deputies are members of the opposition, the Socia 
Democratic Party. 

In addition, eight other members of the Bundestag are expected to 
arrive in the United States in March of 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that Social Democratic Party the party whieh 
now is advocating that they sit down with Soviet Russia and se 
what can be worked out? 

Mr. Rivey. | think it is. I am not sure. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course it is. 

Mr. Riney. I am not sure. 

| have another statement— 


al 


FORMER EXCHANGEES IN FRENCH PARLIAMENT 


Mr. Roonny. While we are talking about this, will you let us hay 
the number and names of members of the French Chamber of De ‘puties 
who have been brought to this country under the exchange program, 

or any exchange program, including F OA? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Rooney. And also furnish their voting records with regard to 
EDC. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuespay, Fespruary 15, 1955. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
WITNESSES 


L. H. HEWITT, COMMISSIONER 
JOSEPH FRIEDKIN, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER 
COLLINS CLAYTON, ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the Inter 
national Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexic 
which appears beginning at page 27 of the committee print au 
beginning at page 517 of the justifications. 

Commissioner Hewitt, since this is the first time you have appear 
before the committee, we should at the outset like to have a brie! 
biographical statement, and then you may proceed to the gener: 
statement with regard to the requests for the International Boundar\ 
and Water Commission. 

Colonel Hewitt. Very well, sir 


ANZALDUAS DIVERSION DAM 


Mr. Rooney. I trust that you will discuss during the course 
your presentation a provision which we put in the bill of this committe 
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some 3 or 4 years ago with regard to the Anzalduas diversion dam, 
vhich reads as follows: 
Propided further, That the Anzalduas diversion dam shall not be operated for any 
rrigation or water supply purposes in the United States unless suitable arrange- 
nts have been made with the prospective water users for repayment to the 
rnment of such portions of the cost of said dam as shall have been allocated 
such purposes by the Secretary of State. 

In other words, we are interested in finding out how much money 
vent or might get into the Treasury as a result of inserting that 
language in the bill at that time. That language was contained in 
the State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill, Public Law 495 
{ the 82d Congress, approved July 10, 1952. 

You may proceed with the statement as to your background, 
Colonel Hewitt. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COL. L. H. HEWITT 


Colonel Hewirr. I was born in lowa in 1894, and attended the 
public schools of the town of Northwood, I attended the Iowa State 
College where I took a course in electrical engineering, and finished 
part of my junior year before I entered West Point. | graduated from 
West Point in 1918, and was commissioned in the Corps of Engineers. 

| served in the Corps of Engineers from 1918 until I retired at my 
own request in 1954. 

During my services on the Corps of Engineers, I have been district 
engineer in the city of Washington, which duty had primarily to do 
vith the river and harbor work in this area, and the Washington 
water supply and aquaduct system. 

| was district engineer at Galveston, working primarily on river 
aid harbor work. I was district engineer at Seattle, when the report 
on the development of the Columbia River was undertaken. At the 
time I retired, I was division engineer of the New England division, 
which included the six New England States. 

Along the military line, I have served with combat troops within 
the United States, and my service during the First World War was in 
Lurope for a short period. 

During the Second World War, I had a combat regiment; I had 
command of an engineer unit training center; I was on General 
MacArthur’s staff for a time, and was chief engineer of the Far 
Eastern Air Force. During that period we went all the way from 
Australia to Japan. 

[ have the Legion of Merit, the Silver Star and the Purple Heart. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you could give us a background which 
would be more creditable to you than that. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hewirr. To proceed with the statement of the principal 
witness, which I am sure has been filed with the committee, it is 
ather long, and if the committee desires, I shall attempt to brief it. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert the statement in the 
oe at this point, and you may proceed to give us the highlights 
f it. 


The statement is as follows:) 
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BACKGROUND 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 
created pursuant to the treaty of 1889, with Mexico, is an international hod 
composed of the United States section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., ana 
the Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. The ( ommis. 
sion is charged by the 1889 treaty, and a series of subsequent treaties, the lates 
being that of 1944, with the accomplishment of a long term and positive program 
of cooperative action between the United States and Mexico for the solution of 
joint engineering problems arising along the boundary, including problem: 
relating to changes in and stabilization of the fluvial boundary, equitable divisioy 
between these two countries of the waters of the Rio Grande, the Colorado a) 
the Tijuana Rivers, flood control, water conservation and storage for beneficia| 
uses in the two countries, development of hydroelectric power, and eliminatio 
of sanitation hazards. Participation by the United States in these activities has 
been specifically authorized in advance by treaty or an Act of the Congress 

Because of the international character of the problems and in accordance wit! 
express treaty provisions, the United States section of the Commission operates 
under the policy guidance of the Department of State, while the Mexican sect; 
operates under the policy guidance of Mexico’s Ministry of Foreign Relations, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriatior will finance (1) the general administration and engineering 
activities essential to fulfilment of the basic responsibilities of the United States 
section, which is composed of the United States Commissioner, secretary, two 
principal engineers, legal counsel, and includes supporting administrative and 
engineering services personnel; and (2) preliminary surveys and investigations 
aimed at development of specific projects for the solution of international problems 
determined by the two Governments to be properly within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

The basic administrative and engineering responsibilities include; (a) adminis- 
tration on behalf of the United States of the applicable treaties and other agree- 
ments in force, in accordance with acts of the Congress governing the functioning 
of the section; (b) policy formulation and management of the United States section; 
(c) technical engineering guidance and supervision on behalf of the United States 
of accounting of national ownership of boundary waters, and of plarning, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of international projects; and (d) general 
engineering studies relating to international problems within the purview of the 
Commission which are either of a coatinuing nature or have not developed suffi- 
ciently to warrant the formulation of a specific project. 

The preliminary surveys and investigations during 1956 will probably be re- 
stricted to: (a) those agreed to by the two Governments in article 12 of the 1944 
water treaty relating to flood control on the lower Colorado River; and (b) the 
sanitation problem which has developed along the boundary in the vicinity of 
San Ysidro, Calif., and Tijuana, Baja California. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


Operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of completed integral 
segments of projects under construction, as authorized by existing treaties and/or 
acts of Congress, are wholly financed from this appropriation. 

El Paso projects 

The Rio Grande canalization was authorized by act of June 4, 1936. This 
project, extencing from Cahallo Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance 
of 110 miles, was developed specifically to conserve water for compliance with the 
1906 convention which, with certain exceptions, guarantees Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water annually. 

The American dam and canal were authorized by the acts of August 29, 1935, 
of June 4, 1936. These structures located in the United States are used exclusi\ 
to effect the civision of water between the two countries in accordance with | 
1906 convention. 

The Rio Grance rectification was authorized by the Treaty of February 1, 1933 
The project, extencing from El Paso southeastwardly to Fort Quitman, Tev., 
shortened the international houncary in this section from 155 to 88 miles, and 
serves the cual purpose of stabilizing this portion of the fluvial boundar 
provicing flood control for the benefit of the highly ceveloped irrigated 
lying below El Paso-Ciudad Juarez on each side of the Rio Grande. 
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These three exclusively operation and maintenance projects are under the super- 
yjsion of the same personnel stationed in the vicinity of El] Paso, Tex 
During the years 1954 and 1955, when the funds available for operation and 
maintenance of these projects were severely curtailed, they could not be main- 
tained in a manner which would assure their proper functioning. It was neces- 
ary to defer certain major items of work. Moreover, funds made available in 
previous years have not permitted the replacement of heavy duty equipment, 
now 18 to 20 years old and no longer economical of operation. Further deferment 
of th ese features will result in increased costs to the Government as well as impair 
, purposes of the projects. To establish the projects on a sound and efficient 
oper: iting basis, it is proposed to replace the obsolete equipment over a 5-year 
period ; increase the hourly wages ps aid to laborers to meet the rates prevailing in 
the area; restore to proper standards the normal maintenance of the projects; and 
comple ‘te, over a 6-year period, revetment of the remaining 43 miles of river 
hanks that require such protection. To carry out this program an increase in 
the amount of $244,656 is needed over the 1955 allotment, making the total 
amount needed for the El Paso projects for the fiscal year 1956, $616,000. 


Lower Rio Grande flood-control project 

The lower Rio Grande flood-control project was developed pursuant to an 
exchange of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico and to the act 

f August 19, 1935. The project is located in both the United States and Mexico, 
protecting the fertile and highly developed delta of the Rio Grande. On the 
United States side it extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gulf of Mexico, 
4 distance of 180 miles, and includes interior floodways as well as levees. 
Experience gained in the operation and maintenance of this project during 
1954 demonstrated the inadequaev of the reduced funds made available for it. 
Portions of the maintenance items had to be wholly deferred, and a major part 
of the work that was performed was below the standard necessary to assure proper 
functioning of the project. Moreover, as in the case of the El Paso projects, 
funds made available have not permitted the replacement of heavy-duty equip- 
ment which is no longer economical of operation. Further repetition of this 
tuation will not only jeopardize the purpose of the project but will result in 
higher costs to the Government. It is therefore proposed for the fiscal year 1956 
to (a) restore the maintenance of the project to proper standards; (b) catch up on 
items of work wholly deferred in recent years; (c) begin a 5-year program of 
replacement of heavy-duty equipment; and (d) increase the wages paid to hourly 
employees to that necessary to meet the prevailing wages paid in the area. These 
items, essential for the establishment of this project on a sound and efficient basis, 
make necessary a total increase of $201,062 over the amount allotted in 1955, 
making the total amount needed for fiscal year 1956, $434,400. 


Falcon Dam and powerplant 
Falcon Dam, substantially completed in November 1953, is the first of the 
major international storage dams which the Governments of the United States 
aid Mexico agreed in the 1944 treaty to construct, operate, and maintain jointly 
through the International Boundary and Water Commission. The hydroelectric 
lant at the dam, authorized insofar as the United States is concerned by the act 
of October 5, 1949, was virtually completed and was placed in operation in 
October 1954. 
The joint operation and maintenance of the dam, reservoir, and powerplants 
he International Boundary and Water Commission is accomplished through 
overall supervision by the Commission and close coordination at the field level 
between the superintendents at the cam of the respective sections of the Com- 
nission. The cost of operation and maintenance of Flacon Dam is, pursuant to 
the terms of the 1944 treaty, prorated between the two Governments in proportion 
to the conservation capacity allotted to each country in the reservoir, that is, 
8.6 pereent to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico. The cost of 
eration and maintenance of the hydroelectric plant is, pursuant to the treaty, 
ivi‘ed equally between the two Governments and the energy generated is assigned 
leach country in like proportion. The Civision between the two sections of the 
tost of the work involved in the 2 eration and m: oe ‘nance is accomplished as 
twas in the construction of the Cam and powerplant, by allocation to each section 
{the Commission cf a part of the sik items in such a manner that the cost of 
he work performe?d by each Government will conform to the above- stated 
percentages. The United States share of the energy generated at the dam, and 
lotrequired in the operation of the United States portion of the project. is delivered 
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to the Secretary of the Interior for transmission and disposition pursuant to the 
terms of Publie Law 406, 83d Congress. 

The benefits which have already accrued from the Faleon Dam and Reservoir 
project are noteworthy. Before its completion, the dam impounded floodwaters 
in August 1953 which, together with smaller flood inflows in the months immed). 
ately following, provided a supply of domestic and irrigation waters for the lowe; 
Rio Grande Valley in both the United States and Mexico during the year ending 
June 1954. In the last days of June 1954, a recordbreaking flood poured into the 
Rio Grande from the Pecos and Devils Rivers, having a peak discharge of about 
1,140,000 second-feet at Del Rio, Tex., nearly twice as large as the previous); 
recorded peak, and including more than 2,500,000 acre-feet of water. While 
this flood took a disastrous toll of lives and caused serious damage to properties 
in border cities and in agricultural areas above the dam it was entirely contained 
in Faleon Reservoir, saving the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, where about 
350,000 people reside and properties are valued at about half a billion dollars. 
from loss of life, and from damages which it is estimated would have amounted ty 
at least $55 million. Thus, in the first year of operation of the Falcon project 
its accrued benefits to the United States, from flood control alone, amounted to 
more than the total cost of the project to the United States—estimated to be 
about $37,650,000. Moreover, storage of the June 1954 floodwaters, which would 
have otherwise wasted to the Gulf, reasonably assures an adequate supply of 
domestic and irrigation waters for the existing developments in the valley during 
1955. 


International gaging stations 


The construction, operation, and maintenance of gaging stations on the inter- 
national streams between the United States and Mexico are required by the 1944 
treaty and are specifically assigned therein as the direct responsibility of the 
two sections of the Commission. Their purpose is to secure a joint record, 
mutually acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, of the flow of the 
tio Grande and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections and of the 
tributaries thereto, and of the diversions therefrom, to serve as the basis for the 
determinations of the national ownership of the boundary waters available at 
any given time, in accordance with the allocations to each country stipulated 
in articles 4 and 10 of the 1944 treaty. 

The storage of international water which began in Falcon Reservoir on the 
Rio Grande in August 1953, poses a unique international operation problem from 
a water-control and regulation standpoint, in that waters of both the United 
States and Mexico are stored in a single reservoir and continuous determination 
and record of the ownership of the waters in storage are essential. Related 
hydrographic responsibilities on the international streams also include joint flood 
forecasts and hydroelectric energy-production forecasts. 

Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 

The construction of the international Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 
was authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, to correct an international sanita- 
tion problem at these adjoining border cities. Operation and maintenance of 
the project by the International Boundary and Water Commission was authorized 
by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. 

This project was completed in 1947 at a cost to the United States of $185,000 
The United States section, in accordance with Public Law 786, negotiated an 
agreement with the city of Douglas, Ariz., under date of June 9, 1952, contingent 
upon satisfactory agreement being reached between the United States and 
Mexico as to a division of the costs of operation and maintenance, whereby the 
Commission would operate and maintain the plant and the city of Douglas would 


contribute 75 percent of the share of the cost assumed by the United States. It] 


is anticipated that such an agreement with Mexico will be reached by July 1, 1955 
Nogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora, sanitation project 

Construction of the international Nogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora, sanitation 
project was authorized by the acts of Congress approved August 19, 1935, and 
July 5, 1946, to correct unsanitary conditions affecting these adjoining border 
cities. Operation and maintenance of the project jointly through the. Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission was authorized by Public Law 150 
approved July 27, 1953. 

This project was completed in 1951 at a cost to the United States of $280,000. 
The Commission will take over the operation and maintenance of the project. 
pursuant to the terms of Public Law 150, whenever the conditions stipulated in 
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that law are fulfilled, namely (1) when the United States section secures a satis- 
factory agreement with the city of Nogales relative to its contribution of an 
equitable proportion of the costs allocated to the United States, and (2) when a 
atisfactory agreement is reached with Mexico relative to equitable division 
between the two countries of the costs of operation and maintenance. Negotia- 
tions to this end are in progress. Such appropriations 9s may be needed, if any, 
to defray such costs as may accrue to the United States, authorized by the law, 
will of course be sought at the proper time. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Falcon Dam and powerplant 


With the suecessful joint construction by the Governments of the United 
states and Mexico, through the Commission, of the international Faleon Dam 
aud powerplant, creating an international reservoir having a total capacity of 
$085.000 acre-feet for conservation and control of floods on the Rio Grande and 
roviding joint hydraulic power-generating facilities having a capacity of 63,000 
kilowatts, the first phase of the Rio Grande international dams program which 
thetwo Governments agreed upon in the 1944 treaty has been completed. There 
remain certain minor construction items at the dam and certain portions of the 
and acquisition and relocation program in connection with the United States 
yortion of the project, which are intended to be completed during the current 
vear. This work will be financed with prior vear funds. 

Upper dam 

[he second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage dams 
program, envisaged in the 1944 treaty for the optimum regulation and use of the 
greatest quantity of the annual flow of the Rio Grande, contemplates the con- 
struction of a dam in an upper section of the river, near Del Rio, Tex. The 
need from the standpoint of both countries for a dam in this section below the 
mouth of the Pecos and Devils Rivers was tragically demonstrated by the un- 
precedented flood of June 1954 from those tributaries which, as hereinbefore 
lescribed, caused loss of lives and multimillion dollar property damage along the 
Rio Grande above Falcon Dam. The background and present status of work in 
connection with the upper dam project are briefly described as follows: 

Comprehensive investigations beginning in September 1948 in the entire upper 
sction of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek in the Big Bend country to Del 
Rio, Tex., a distance of 345 river-miles, determined that 1 of the 4 sites, 
referred to as the Diablo sites, located below the juncture of the Pecos and Devils 
Rivers with the Rio Grande, would afford the greatest conservation and flood 
control benefits. Intensive investigations of these sites were started in August 
1953. The Diablo Dam and Reservoir sites, all underlain by limestone formations 
which commonly contain cavities, required especial, thorough, and time-consum- 
ing examinations to determine their suitability, particularly from the standpoint 
f watertightness. Field studies have consisted principally of detailed mapping 
of the surface geology, subsurface explorations by means of core borings and 
geophysical techniques, and construction material prospecting. Concurrently, 
fice engineering studies have been in progress to develop the most appropriate 
asic designs, including determinations of maximum feasible reservoir capacity 
and the most favorable of the four sites with regard to construction costs. 

Late in September 1954, a joint conference of geological consultants for the 
UVommission convened to review the findings of the first phase of the field investi- 
gations. They recommended site No. 1, the farthest upstream and the most favor- 
able from the standpoint of economy of construction, as the most suitable. Im- 
mediately thereafter the Commission entered into, and is presently engaged in, a 
Program of specific site explorations, and initiated office engineering studies to 
letermine the most appropriate basic designs for a dam at the Diablo No. 1 site 
aid the respective reservoir capacities required at this site for optimum regulation 
of the river’s flow. 

In December 1954 a series of joint conferences were initiated between the engi- 
leers and technical advisers of the respective sections of the Commission with 
tie view to reaching early agreement with Mexico relative to the several engineer- 
ing phases of the project. Both sections are in full aceord that a dam at the 
Diablo site of optimum feasible impounding capacity would not only afford ecom- 
blete control of such disastrous floods as that of July 1954, but would, in com- 
dination with Faleon Dam, provide urgently needed additional conservation of 
tie available water supply of the Rio Grande for irrigation and domestic users 


t 
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and that incidental to these purposes, Diablo Dam would permit development of 
a large block of hydroelectric energy. 

It is anticipated that by March 1955 the specific site and related studies wil] 
have been sufficiently advanced to enable agreement with Mexico as to the gep. 
eral design of the dam, the total construction cost and division thereof betweep 
the two countries. Assuming agreement can be reached, this section of the Com. 
mission expects to be in position to submit a request to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress for the necessary authorizing legislation and for appropriations 
necessary to undertake detailed designing and planning for the construction of 
Diablo Dam. 


Anzalduas international diversion dam 


The Anzalduas diversion dam is an integral part of the lower Rio Grande flood- 
control project, developed by the International Boundary and Water Commis. 
sion, approved by the Governments of the United States and Mexico through a 
formal exchange of notes in 1932, and authorized on behalf of the United States 
by the act of August 19, 1935. By Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952, the 
82d Congress appropriated $1,500,000, to begin construction of the diversion dam 
jointly with Mexico. Anzalduas Dam is essential to both the United States and 
Mexico in order to effect, in accordance with the design of the flood-control proj- 
ect, equitable division between the United States and Mexico of use of the exist- 
ing interior floodways in the two countries, to carry to the gulf floodwaters in 
the river in excess of the capacity of the river channel downstream from the site 
of the diversion structure. Floods of a magnitude requiring such diversion may 
originate in the watershed below Falcon Dam or infrequently from spills from 
Faleon Dam. 

While each Government has completed its financial arrangements to begin 
construction of the diversion dam, initiation of the construction depends upon the 
securing by local interests in the lower Rio Grande Vallev in the United States 
and donation to the Federal Government of all essential rights-of-way, a condilion 
stipulated in the appropriation language for the dam. Following the failure in 
1953 of one of the two concerned counties, Hidalgo County, to approve a bond issue 
to acquire the needed rights-of-way within its boundaries, the other, Cameron 
County, undertook to finance the entire estimated cost of ‘the rights-of-way, 
amounting to $500,000, and in August 1954, the Hidalgo County court-at-law 
ruled that Cameron County had the right to condemn lands in Hildalgo County 
for the project. Upon affirmation of this ruling in the higher court, Cameron 
County has given full assurance that it will proceed expeditiously with the ac- 
quisition and donation to the United States of the necessary rights-of-way, and 
these rights-of-way are expected to be acquired and donated within a few months, 

Although the primary purpose of the dam is as a flood control structure, it is 
also to be used by Mexico as an irrigation diversion structure and could be used 
for that purpose by diverters in the United States. However, such use is not 
presently contemplated by diverters in this country. If and when the structure 
is so used, provision is made in Public Law 495, 82d Congress, for reimburse- 
ment to the Government of the costs of the dam attributable to irrigation or other 
water supply purposes in the United States. 

The design plans for the structure, prepared by Mexico, and the plans for related 
works to be constructed wholly in the United States, are substantially completed 
so that upon conveyance by Cameron County of all necessary rights-of-way ‘o 
the United States, construction can be initiated within 60 days on the related 
features located wholly within the United States and within 90 days on the joint 
construction of the diversion dam. The total cost of the project to the United 
States, including the dam and related works in this country, is estimated to be 
$4,319,416. In addi.ion to the $1,500,000 appropriated in 1953 for Anzalduas 
Dam, there are available from construction funds of the lower Rio Grande flood 
control project $411,264 to finance related works in connection with the dam. 
The sum total of funds currently available, $1,911,264, is deemed sufficient to 
assure for 1955 and 1956 full participation by the United States in this joint project 
with Mexico. 

Nogales flood project 

In 1936, pursuant to the act of August 19, 1935, and exchange of notes between 
the Governments, the Commission completed construction of a concrete lined 
flood control channel extending through the main parts of the adjoining border 
cities of Nogales, Sonora, and Nogales, Ariz., to correct an international flood 
problem, At the termination of the lined channel a stilling basin was provided 
to check the velocity of flow prior to its entering the natural channel below. In 
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1948, due to the expansion of Nogales, Ariz., the lined channel was extended 
beyond the stilling basin to the northerly limit of that city. At that time it was 
planned, and it was the responsibility of the United States to backfill and place a 
inerete floor at channel grade over the stilling basin, but this work was postponed 
») order to determine if it was actually needed. Expe rience has shown that the 
cravel and sand carried by arroyo flows will not naturally fill the basin, that each 
rainstorm leaves in the basin stagnant pools of water in which organic matter 
decays and mosquitoes breed, creating an insanitary condition adversely affecting 
the nearby residential area of Nogales, Ariz. Correction of this condition, esti- 

ated to cost $15,000, is urged by the citizens of Nogales, and is deemed essential. 


( ities aaa sanitation 


In the water treaty of 1944, the two Governments agreed to give preferential 
attention to the solution of all border sanitation problems, and by Public Law 786, 
sist Congress (64 Stat. 486), the Secretary of State is authorized, subject to certain 
conditions, to enter into an agreement with Mexico for the construction, operation 
and maintenance by the International Boundary and Water Commission of a 
sanitation project for the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif., and Mexicali, 
Baja California. 

The city of Calexico (population about 6,500) and the city of Mexicali (popula- 

tion about 70,000) are separated only by the boundary line. Neither has adequate 
sewage treatment works. Raw sewage from Mexicali discharges into an open 
ditch which passes through the center of that city and thence iato the channel of 
New River which generally contains little or no dilution waters. In this channel 
the sewage flows north to cross the international boundary into the United States 
within 1,500 feet of the business district of Calexico, creating an international 
situation over which the city has no control. At this point about 2 000 feet 
farther north, the practically raw sewage of that city empties into the same 
channel. The result is a seriously threatening health hazard to the populations 
of both border communities, an extremely obnoxious stench in both communities, 
and insapitary conditions in the stream farther north, in the United States, where 
it passes through the Imperial Valley to the Salton See. Federal, State, and local 
heals authorities, as well as the locs! residents in both countries, are urging imme- 
liate remedial action, 

The Commission began study of the problem in 1947 and 1948, but development 
of remedial measures was delayed by (1) investigations by Mexico of the feasibility 
of construction of a plant in Mexicali for treatment of its sewage, and (2) lack in 
Mexicali of sewage collection facilities. Mexico now concurs that an international 
sewage treatment plant is the most feasible means of solving the problem, and in 
April 1954 Mexico began the construction of sewage collectioa facilities in Mexicali. 
While essential to a satisfactory international project, their construction will 
increase the flow of sewage through the United States community and render an 
international project all the more urgent. 

Preliminary surveys have been made and negotiations are in process by the 
Commission with the view to reaching an agreement and submitting to the two 
Governments recommendations for the construction of the international sewage 
treatment works required, and the division of cost thereof between the two 
countries. Concurrently, negotiations are in process between the United States 
and the city of Calexico with the view to reaching an agreement with that city as 
regards its payment of an equitable share of the cost allocable to the United States, 
as stipulated in Public Law 786, 81st Congress. 

Assuming international agreement is reached and recommendations are ap- 
proved by the two Governments and the concurrent domestic negotiations with 
Calexico are consummated in a manner satisfactory to the United States, the 
United States section proposes, to submit to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Congress, a request for such supplemental appropriations as may be required 
to permit the preparation of detail plans and specifications, and the undertaking 
of construction. 

RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Since the regular annual appropriations made for operation and maintenance 
cover only the amounts estimated as required under normal conditions, there 
has been available for many vears an appropriation to serve as a standby fund 
to finance emergency repairs and maintenance due to damages caused by unusual 
loods to the flood-control projects under the jurisdiction of the U nited States 
section of the Commission, wherein the Government has an investment amounting 
10 597,572,109 for the protection of properties in this country having an estimated 
value aggregating nearly $1 billion. In the past this standby emergency fund 


Has been maintained at around $200,000. 
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It should be understood, however, that in the event of occurrence of a major 
flood, affecting the projects of this section, the emergency funds currently availahje 
will probably comprise only a small part of those needed to protect lives anq 
property against loss. In such an event additional funds will have to be made 
available. 

GENERAL 


In coneluding this statement, I wish to point again to the timely completion jy 
1953 of the joint undertaking by the two Governments through the Commissioy 
of the first phase of the international storage dams program on the Rio Grande— 
the Falcon Dam and Reservoir project. The benefits already reaped by this 
project, far exceeding its cost, affirm the foresight of the two Governments jy 
providing in the 1944 treaty for such joint undertakings. And may I say that 
it is abundantly clear from the record of the actions of this committee that jt: 
appreciation of the need for, and assistance in, the development of the project 
played an important role in its timely completion. 

Summarizing our future program, we hope to submit to you before long defip- 
itive recommendations developed jointly by the two sections of the Commission 
for accomplishment of the second phase of the international storage dams pro- 
gram on the Rio Grande—the proposed Diablo Dam and Reservoir project near 
Del Rio, Tex., and plans for construction jointly by the Commission of an inter- 
national sanitation plant at the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif., and 
Mexicali, Baja California. We anticipate that the necessary rights-of-way for 
the Anzalduas diversion dam will be furnished in the near future, permitting the 
undertaking of the joint construction of that structure. We propose to operate 
and maintain our completed projects at the proper standard and thereby presery 
their integrity. 

I am glad to report, Mr. Chairman, that the efforts of the Mexican Commis 
sioner and myself and of our respective sections continue in a spirit of friendship 
and cooperation, to be directed to fulfillment of the responsibilities of the Com- 
mission—the development and carrying out for the two Governments of joint 
solutions of the common engineering problems arising along the boundary in a 
manner which will effect mutual benefits to both countries. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 


Colonel Hewirr. Since I have never appeared before this commit- 
tee, I am not familiar with whether all the members of the committee 
know the principal duties of the Commissioner, and of the Commission. 

Briefly, these duties involve the stabilization of the fluvial boundary 
between the United States and Mexico; the equitable division between 
these two countries of the waters of the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
the Tijuana Rivers; the management of flood control, water conserva- 
tion and storage for the beneficial use of the two countries of these 
waters; the development of hydroelectric power and the elimination 
of sanitary hazards which exist in the border cities of the two countries 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


$450, 000 


Appropriation or estimate _ - ened $500, 000 | $450, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —19, 643 —5, 000 


1954 actual | 108 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligations incurred ___- - : 480, 357 445, 000 454), OOO 
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Description 


General administration 
9 General engineering 

Project investigations: 
(a) Lower Colorado River flood control 
h) Tijuana River development 
c) Santa Cruz River development 
d) Calexico-Mexicali sanitation 
(e) Tijuana valley sanitation 


Obligations incurred - - - _- 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


tal number of permanent positions 
ill-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average Salaries and grades: 
(feneral schedule grades: 
A verage salary_- 
A verage grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services. 


Total personal services. - 

Tr iV el 
Transportation of things 

4 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

5 Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


$301, 212 
141, 759 


14, 279 | 


10, 259 
11, 930 
918 


480, 357 


| 1954 actual 


$5, 001 
GS-7.0 


$3, 466 


$429, 326 


480, 357 


Analysis of expenditures 


1955 estimate 


| 

| $255, 700 

| 141, 300 

{ 

20, 000 
10, 000 
8, 000 | 
10, 000 


445, 000 


1956 estimate 
$266, 500 
145, 500 


26, 000 


12, 000 


450, 000 


1955 estimate 


74 
| 
70 


71 


85, 500 
7.9 
, 130 


359 
5, 000 
, 290 
2, 600 
054 


303 
500 
, 200 
, 800 
400 | 
1, 300 | 
, 100 | 
547 | 
3, 200 
650 


445, 000 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


iguted balance brought forward 
Adjustment in obligation of prior years__. 
Diigations ineurred during the year 


Total 
Ubdligated balance carried forward 


Total] expenditures___. 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations -. -- 
Out of prior authorizations 


1954 actual 


$65, 738 


622 


480, 357 


546, 717 
— 22, 169 


524, 548 


458, 810 | 


65, 738 


| 1955 estimate 


$22, 169 
445, 000 


467, 169 
| — 27, 169 


{ 440, 000 


418, 000 
22, 000 


1956 estimate 


$5, 469 
GS-7.8 


$3, 130 


$391, 359 
5, 000 
1, 290 
2, 600 
14, 054 


414, 303 
7,000 
1, 200 
7, 800 

400 
1, 300 
4, 600 
9, 547 
3}, 200 


650 


150, 000 


1956 estimate 


$27, 169 
450, 000 


477, 169 
—37, 169 


440, 000 


413, 000 
27, 000 
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The first appropriation, or the first allocation, which we have, jg 
salaries and expenses, and these involve what we call in our own office 
the hard core personnel and the personnel necessary to carry on the 
special functions which are assigned to the Commission. 

The hard core consists of the general administration and engineering 
activities to take care of the basic responsibilities of the United States 
section. 

The other group which I shall mention takes care of the surveys 
and investigations which are aimed at the development of specific 
projects for the solution of international problems, determined by the 
two governments to be properly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

This section asks for the appropriation of the same amount of 
money which we received from the committee last year, $450,000. 

Of this amount, $450,000, there is only $36,000, approximately, 
which applies to “other than salaries.” 

During the last year, fiscal year 1955, it has been found that in the 
preparation of our budget that there were three employees who were 
budgeted under S. & E., who were actually assigned to work upon 
the upper dams projects, which is a construction project. 

In order to do a better accounting job and, after a conference with 
the Bureau of the Budget, we transferred their salaries to that activity, 
and set up a reserve under S. & E. in the amount of $15,000. 

Now, if you will note on page 520, the amount now carried as a 
reserve amounts to $5,000. The difference of $10,000 was spent to 
meet an emergency caused by the initiation by Mexico of work on a 
sewage-collection system in Mexicali. The participation in the 
solution of this problem by the United States section is authorized by 
Public Law 786 of the 81st Congress, 2d session, and I understand 
that this problem has been discussed with this committee previously. 
I wish to say that in this particular instance it was absolutely essential 
that we take this action, otherwise the Mexicans would have com- 
pleted their sewage outlet and we would have been unable to have 
had our plant ready so that we could conduct our sewage into the 
plant which is planned to be constructed by the two countries. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


Now, for the preliminary surveys during the next year, we plan to 
use the money for investigations which had been agreed upon between 
the two countries, and which are designed to determine the flood- 
control structures which are necessary on the lower Colorado River 

As you know, the treaty of 1944 required that the International 
Boundary and Water Commission determine what flood-control struc- 
tures were necessary below Imperial Dam to the mouth of the Colorado 
River. 

We are starting to investigate this problem at the present time, and 
Mexico is very much interested in completing the plans so that they 
can develop (agriculturally) the area adjacent to the lower Colorado 
River within Mexico. 

It is impossible for them to accomplish this until such time as we 
_ have reached an agreement. 
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SANITATION 


The second item on which we expect to expend money during fiscal 
year 1956 is the sanitation problem which has developed along the 
boundary in the vicinity of San Ysidro, Calif., and Tijuana in ‘Baja 
California. 

This involves a problem by which we several years ago, I believe 
it was in 1936, built a sewage outlet to serve Tijuana and San Ysidro. 
This outlet was sufficient to take care of the sewage of both cities 
at the time, and Tijuana built a sewage-disposal plant which, pre- 
sumably, was adequate for the purpose at that time. 

However, the population of Tijuana, particularly, has grown by 
leaps and bounds, and at the present time practically all of the 
sewage from Tijuana i is being bypassed and dumped on the beaches 
south of San Diego. This beach area is developing very rapidly as 
aresort area and, naturally, with the beach being polluted, the city 
of San Diego objects violently to the continuation of this practice. 
The State of California has complained and the complaint has been 
processed to the Mexican Government through the State Department. 

We are expecting to start a study on this problem either to solve 
the problem by the construction of another sewage plant—another 
outfall—or some other project which will require considerable study 
before we can come up with the answer. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


\lr. Roonry. Commissioner Hewitt, I would like to insert at this 
point in the record page 520 of the justifications which shows that 
the request for salaries and expenses is in the amount of $450,000, the 
amount appropriated for that purpose in the current fiscal year. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


nary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—WSalaries and expenses, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 


priation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) __- $450, 000 
bligated balance, estimated savings ‘ ; — 5, 000 


445, 000 
t difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 
increase 
(4-) or de- 
1955 1956 crease (—) 


By projects or functions ae 


1. General administration $255, 700 $266, 500 +$10, 800 
General engineering-_--_-- . 141, 300 145, 500 +-4, 200 

3. Project investigations: 
(a) Lower Colorado River flood control. 20, 000 | 26, 000 | +-6, 000 
(6) Tijuana River development_.- 10, 000 Se aca —10, 000 
(c) Santa Cruz River development_-- 8, 000 : —8, 000 
(d) Calexico-Mexicali sanitation___- ol 10, 000 |_- —10, 000 
(e) Tijuana valley sanitation_____- al 12, 000 +-12, 000 
Total requirements ra oe ee 445, 000 42 50, 000 | | +5, 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1956___- : ‘ a hides wad 450, 000 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. Under this program, Commissioner, how many peopl 
would you add to the payroll? 

Colonel Hewirr. We would add two people to the-payroll, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be their grades, salaries, and duties? 

Colonel Hewrrr. We have been searching for a considerable time. 
for an adequate budget officer within the organization. We as not 
—_— such officer at the present time. We did have one a year 

~ar and a half ago, but he left us, and since that time we have not 
Sound an adequate replacement. This salarv is $10,800. The other 
personnel would involve a GS—6, an engineering aide at $3,795, who 
is badly needed at the present time. We need him for a draftsman 
We cannot get the personnel at the moment, because it 1s very diffi- 
cult to hire draftsmen at the GS-6 grade. They just do not come 
that wav; they want more money. 

We are holding to the GS-6 grade, trving to get him at that salary, 
but whether we will be able to do it I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any other item involved? What you have 
dete — brings us up to $14,595. 

Mr. Ciayton. Yes, sir; if | may answer that. There are $405 as 
an ae nt in the lapse figure, 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. That makes $15,000. 


OpERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 


i | 
| 


" Dd | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $900, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 218 


Total available for obligation 900, 000 1, 000, 218 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; —20, 766 


Obligations incurred 879, 234 1, 000, 218 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and Hidalgo 
County water control and improvement districts for Rio Grande bank protection, pursuant to the act 
ipproved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1. E] Paso projects, Texas and New Mexico $404, 128 $371, 344 $616, 000 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project, Texas 274, 080 233, 556 $34, 800 
Falcon Dam and power plant, Texas 46, 721 205, 000 | 23:53, 000 

. International gaging stations, Texas, New Mexico, and | | 
Arizona 154, 305 | 188, 818 | 190, 000 


5. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project, Arizona 1, 500 | 1, 500 


| 
=) aE 
Obligations incurred Fea a 879, 234 1,000, 218 | 1, 475, 300 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate . 1956 estimate 


tal number of permanent positions 25 218 
JJ-time equivalent of all other positions : 2 
¥q \verage number of all employees O16 
, Number of employees at end of year 217 
ime 
,verage salaries and grades: 
) Not General schedule grades: 
or a Average salary $4, $4, S&S 
Average grade _ _- 6.0 GS-6.2 
> not Ungraded positions: Average salary a $2, 687 $3, 101 
ther Personal services: 
who Permanent positions 4 908 $782, 011 
Positions other than permanent ), 468 6, 400 
nan Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2,131 2, 830 
a Payment above basic rates 7, 716 14, 400 
dith- r 
“ome Total personal services 5, 223 805, 641 
Travel , 688 5, 500 
ransportation of things 2, 629 4, 050 
lary ( mmunication services , 769 18, 900 
ey Rents and utility services , 518 10, 475 
Printing and reproduction 182 
Other contractual services ), 257 17. 500 
have Supplies and materials 21, 026 134, 877 
Equipment 34, 969 17, 800 
Land and structures 
as 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10 


es and assessments 2, 208 2, 475 


Subtotal 7,479 1,017, 218 
charges for quarters , 245 17, 000 


Obligations incurred 79, 234 1, 000, 218 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under see. 1311, Public Law 663 
1954 actual 1955 estimat« 


ligated balance brought forward $106, 525 52 
{ ineurred during the year $879, 234 1, 000, 218 5, 300 
$79, 234 1, 106, 743 1, 651, 825 
mbursements 918 100 
ited balanee carried forward_... 59! 176, 525 51, 425 


Potal expenditures... , 930, 000 : 000 
nditures are distributed as follows 


hut of current authorizations_ - b 824, 000 , 224. 000 
it of prior authorizations ‘ 106, 000 76, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The next item for consideration is “Operation and 
maintenance.’’ Will you direct yourself to that subject? 


16, O00 
a a KL PASO-RIO GRANDE PROJECTS 
m0 one Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. We have in the Boundary Commission 
the responsibility for maintaining various flood-control structures 
which have been built under the direction of the Commission along 
‘he Rio Grande River. The first is the El Paso project. ) 
During the vears 1954 and 1955, when funds were not available for 
operation and maintenance, these projects were severely curtailed. 
Mr. Friedkin, will you pass those maps out? 
Mr. Friepxin. Yes, sir; I have them right here. 


175, 300 
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Colonel Hewirr. I think, possibly, by referring to the map you can 
get a schematic idea of the extent of the El Paso projects. . 

We have 110 miles of channel within the El Paso projects, which js 
colored blue on the map. You will see, both north and south of the 
river, until you reach the point labeled “Juarez,”’ levees on both sides 
of the river, and the floodway contained between the river and the 
levees, and the roadway, which is not pictured, on top of the levees, 

To the east of El Paso, that is, to the right of Juarez, you will also 
see the Rio Grande River where we have the floodway along the north 
side of the river, the levees outside of the floodway, and a road along 
the north side, or along the top of the levee. . 

Now, from Juarez down, or from the international boundary down 
the levee, on the southern portion of the bank, the works are main- 
tained and operated by the Mexican section, but on the northern por- 
tion it is operated by the United States section, and maintained by us, 

There are 98 miles of floodway, and there are 130 miles of levees, and 
110 miles of channel which we have to keep cleaned out. 

In the section to the east of El Paso we move our equipment into 
the stream bed which is at the present time absolutely dry, and we 
clear out the willows, as well as other obstructions which develop on 
the banks of the floodway. 

We maintain the boundary at the same position as it is now. In 
other words, the boundary between the United States and Mexico 
follows the deepest part of the stream. So, if your river starts to 
meander, the boundary changes with it, and we stabilize the boundary 
in this section of the river. 

AMERICAN DAM 


Also, we have in this project, which I neglected to mention, the 
American Dam which is located immediately west of El Paso. 

The American Dam was built by the Commission to take the place 
of the International Dam which you see, also, located on the map. 
The International Dam formerly was the means by which the division 
of water was made between the United States and Mexico. However, 
it was not particularly satisfactory so that after the 1906 treaty with 
Mexico was negotiated, we built the American Dam, which diverts 
the American share of Rio Grande water through the little blue area 
which you see, approximately 2 miles long, until it connects with the 
Bureau of Reclamation canals which are the arrowed lines which 
appear below the American Dam. In the treaty we agreed to give 
Mexico 60,000 acre-feet per year as their share of the water of the 
Rio Grande, in settlement of all claims which they had submitted 
against the United States in which Mexico claimed that they had not 
received an equitable share of water from the Rio Grande. 

The Mexico share of the water is released at the American Dam, 
and it goes down to the International Dam and is then diverted into 
the Mexican canals for the use of Mexico. 

Now, referring to the Rio Grande projects. We have a résumé as to 
what we have done during the past years, and what we propose to do 
during the coming year. 

You will note that in 1953 we had an appropriation of $495,000; in 
1954, $405,000, and in 1955 we had an appropriation of $371,000 to 
maintain these projects. You will see in the various columned 
subheads the amount of work which we accomplished during these 
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years on these various subjects, and on the right hand side you will 
see the amount of money which we propose to use for each of these 
various subjects during the coming year. 


CONDITION OF PROJECTS 


| might say that when I arrived in El Paso, I was very much con- 
cerned to see that these projects were run down and that they were 
not being maintained in the way in which they should be maintained. 
The system of roads is bad, and the roads are raveling badly; the 
slopes of the levees were being watermarked, and cracks were appear- 
ing in them, and the floodways were growing up in brush. In addition, 
there were various other deficiencies. In general, the project was not 
ina good state of repair. 

| feel that there is nothing like being frank, and that to do the work 
which we should do and get this project on an economic basis we 
should expend the money necessary to put it in first-class condition. 

We are requesting $616,000 this year on this particular project— 
that is, the El Paso-Rio Grande projects. 


WAGE INCREASES 


In that amount is included an increase in wages. We are having a 
great deal of difficulty at the present time in keeping our employees, 
because we pay them a substandard rate. Other agencies of the 
Federal Government pay higher rates, and to bring the wages of our 
employees up to the level of other Government employees in the area, 
we should raise their wages to agree with them. 


Mr. Rooney. In the coming fiscal year, you are requesting $616,000, 
which is an increase of $244,656 over the 1955 appropriation of $: 37 Y 
344? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a chart showing the breakdown of this 
$244,656 which would show us how much of this requested increase 
is for wages, how much is for equipment replacement, and so on? 

Colonel Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. I do not see it in the justifications. Is it in here? 

Mr. Ctayton. No, sir; it isn’t. This is a summary, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the various projects, and then we have the detail to support 
each project. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. How many items make up the $244,656? 

Mr. Cuayton. Just the number of items, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLayron. There would be personal services, transportation of 
things, other contractural services, supplies, and materials. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have the figures on these various items. 

How much of the $244,656 will go for personal services? 

Mr. Crayton. There are $81,250 on the El Paso projec ts. 

gh Rooney. How much is involved in “other objects,” beginning 
vith travel? 
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Mr. CLayton. Beginning with travel, there is no increase reflecte( 
there. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; you may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Ciayton. We have $2,000 under “T ransportation of things” 
$52,506 in ‘Supplies and materials,” and $9,700 under “Light equip- 
ment.” 

We also have $99,000 under ‘‘Heavy equipment.”’ 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you have allocated under ‘Heavy 
equipment’’? 

Colonel! Hewrrr. $99,000. 

Mr. Ciayton. We have $200 on taxes and assessments. 

Mr. Rooney. That makes a total of $244,656? 

Mr. Ciaytron. Yes, sir. 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Would you please tell us about this $99,000 for 
heavy equipment? 

Colonel Hrewirr. The $99,000 on heavy equipment, sir, is as 
follows: 

When I arrived in El Paso, I found that we had equipment which 
had been there for as long as 20 years. It was completely outmoded, 
outmodeled, badly wornout, and had not been replaced. We woul 
be glad to give you the supporting detail, down to the last piece of 
equipment, if you wish. 

What we hope to do is to go into a 5-year replac ement program of 
which this would be the first year of the 5 years in order to replace 
this heavy equipment, and get back on a modern basis, instead 
of trying to operate with equipment which is wornout. 

We can give you the details on the pieces of equipment, the names 
of it, and so forth, which we wish to replace. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have that? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. On the left-hand side of the chart are 
the replacement items on a 5-year schedule. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to this requested 
increase of $52,506 in supplies and materials? 

Colonel Hewirr. Those items will be necessary in order to support 
the operations in this particular area. In other words, we have to 
buy rock; there will be added gasoline, there will be added tires, and 
things of that kind. 

We have a breakdown on that, I am sure, but that, in general, 1s 
what it is. 


WAGE INCREASES AND NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLayron. Yes, sir; we have a breakdown of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Finally, what are the details with regard to the re- 
quest of $81,250? 

How much of that is for wage increases, and how much is involved 
with new employees? 

Mr. Crayton. There have been allocated $12,000 for wage increases, 
and there is a request for 23 new employees at $82,978. 
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Mr. Rooney. With regard to these wage increases, how is it that 
you have gotten along without paying the prevailing wage in that area 
heretofore? 

Colonel Hewitt. That is a mystery to me, sir, and I do not know. 
However, I know that it is bad business, because we lose employees all 
the while. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, of course it is bad business; would not the 
Walsh-Healey Act have something to do with this? 

Colonel Hewrirr. I cannot answer that question, sir. This involves 
hired labor work. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know the answer offhand; it may very well 
be that the Walsh-Healey Act only applies to Government contracts. 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir; and this is not a Government contract: 
this is hired labor. 

Mr. Rooney. What constitutes the balance of this particular 
request? 

Mr. Ctayron. Mr. Chairman, there are 23 new positions requested, 
at a figure of $82,978. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking now of the El Paso projects. 

Mr. Ctayron. Yes, sir. 

\fr. Rooney. You gave me a total figure a while ago. 

Mr. Cuayton. There is an adjustment in the lapse of $4,232. 

\Ir. Rooney. You have 23 new employees listed at what amount? 

Mr. Crayton. At $82,978. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, you have the $12,000 even? 

Mr. Cuayton. That will not show up as an increase here, sir, 
because of the way the computations were made in the 1956 estimate. 
The positions were computed at the proposed new rates. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to this item? 

Mr. Cuayton. On the hourly wage increase? 

Mr. Rooney. On the entire matter of personnel. 

Mr. Cuaytron. I have the details; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you address yourself to the alleged necessity of 
these 23 new employees, and what they will do and how you will use 
them? 

Colonel Hnwirr. These employees, referring again to your bar 
chart which you have before you, are needed for the additional work 
which is to be done as shown on that chart. 

The employees are required in order to accomplish that work. I 
believe vou will see that there are very, very few changes in anything 
except the manual laborers. 

Mr, Roonny. That is what I am trying to ascertain. 

This requested increase of 23 in personnel would be comprised of 5 
handy men, automotive; 5 handy men, construction, employed at an 
hourly rate? 

Mr. CLayTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition, you would have 6 truckdrivers and 7 
automotive equipment operators also on an hourly rate? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

\lr. Roonry. That makes up a total of 23 new employees? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions at this time, we 
shall now adjourn until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
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THurspDAy, FeBrvuArY 17, 1955, 
BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

At the conclusion of the hearings on yesterday afternoon we were 
discussing the lower Rio Grande flood-control project; is that correct? 

Colonel Hewirr. We had just completed the El Paso and Rio 
Grande projects, and we are ready to proceed with the lower Rio 
Grande flood-control project. 

However, in view of the questions of the chairman with regard to 
the increases in the El Paso and Rio Grande projects, we have prepared 
a summary which I hope will be in the required form in order to be 
admissible into the record, and I now submit it. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; I think this will be proper to insert in the record 
at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Explanation of operation and maintenance increase—El Paso-Rio Grande projects, 


I. B. and W. C. 


| 
Increase or decrease 


Explanation 


| Number! Amount 


Personal services: 


General schedule: from ‘Salaries 


” 


-0. 5 +$4,800 | Reprogramed 
and expenses. 


Chief, Operations Section 


Wage board: 

Hourly rate $1.32 to $1.77, 
equipment operators. 

Hourly rate $1.30 to $1.51, truck drivers_| 

Hourly rate $1.95 to $2.01, dragline | 
operator. 

Hourly rate 
mechanic. 

Hourly rate 
chanic. 


automotive | +20, 600 


+15, 312 
+249 


+1, 373 
+2, 600 


Increase to pay 
wage board rate. 
Do. 


$1.83 to $1.94, automotive 


$1.43 to $1.64, junior me 





Hourly rate $1.30 to $1.45, dragline oiler 
Hourly rate $1.30 to $1.45, handyman: | 
Construction : eee 


Automotive 
Hourly rate $1.14 to $1.35, tractor mower 
operators. 
Hourly rate $1.02 to $1.25 


Total 
Lapses_- 


Net permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_-- 
Night differential 


Total personal services_. 


+1, 248 
+15, 704 | 


+15, 080 


+2, 184 | 


4.80, 340 | 
+460 | 
+400 
+50 

481.2 250 


3, 828 | 


Required for quarry oper 
for rip rap grease crews 
Do. 
Increase to pay prevailing 
wage board rate. 
Do. 


Emergency overtime for ™ 
chanics due to equipment 
breakdown. 

1 night shift mechanic. 


Freight and express for repair 


‘Transportation of things 2, 000 | 
parts. 
Supplies and materials_- +52, 506 | Detailed estimate attached. 
Equipment: | 
Light equipment 
Heavy equipment 


Taxes and assessments. 


Do. 
Do. 
Federal Insurance 


+-9, 700 | 


~~. 000 
Contribu- 


244, 656 


tion Act. 
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LOWER RIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Rooney. Commissioner Hewitt, will you please proceed with 

your presentation on the lower Rio Giande flood-control project? 

Colonel Hewirrt. A similar table has been prepared for the lower 
Rio Grande flood-control projects, which I shall now submit to you, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. This request is in the amount of $434,400, as appears 
on page 530 of the justifications, which is an inc rease of $201,062 over 
ihe amount appropriated i in the current fiscal year? 

Colonel Hewirt. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert a break- 
down of the requested additional amount of $201,062. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Explanation of operation and maintenance marae _ lower Rio Grande flood-control 
pragect;: fen ir a 





Increase or decrease | 
eee Explanation 
| Number | Amount 


rsonal services: General schedule: +0.5 | +$4,800 | Reprogram from salaries and expenses ap- 
GS-14, Chief, Operations Section. |  propriation, 
Wage board (hourly rate): ; 
$1.65 to $1.99, equipment opera- | +6.0 | +19,200 | Heavy-equipment operators. 
tors. 
$1.23 to $1.50, truck drivers- - -_- 5. +12, 760 | 
$1.55 to $1.84, automotive me- |-_--- +1, 185 | Increase required to pay prevailing wage 
chanics. : | board rate. 
$1.30 to $1.49, junior automotive Jonene--ne-| +187 | Do. 
mechanic. 
$1.15 to $1.33, handyman con- +332 Do. 
struction. 
$1.00 to $1.24, tractor mower op- | 2. +6, 323 
erator. | 
$1.00 to $1.24, handyman, auto- y +11, 551 | Grease crews. 
motive. 
$0.70 to $1.14, laborers_- ’ +13, 345 | Brush and weed clearing crews. 
69, 683. 
—4,080 | Greater lapse anticipated due to delay in 
filling above positions, 


Net permanent _- --- | -+-20.0 | +65, 603 | 
gular pay in excess of 52-week base._.|----------| +265 
I 70 1ent above basic rates_........-- +400 | Emergency overtime for mechanics due to 
} equipment breakdown. 
Night work differential. ............--- +100 | Night pay for 1 night shift mechanic and 
| grease crews. 
Total personal services-------- 66, 368 | 
Tansportation of things ; +700 | Freight and express of repair parts. 
Contractual services +6500 | Commercial machineshop work on tractors 
| } and draglines. 
Supplies and materials eae 804 | | Detailed estimate attached. 
Equipment: | 
Light equipment _.| +10, 400 | Do. 
_ Heavy equipment : +22, 000 | Do. 
axes and assessments.___.._- cs +200 | Federal Insurance Contribution Act. 








PORES octave cine deen cssaasacsaelestunnee 201, 062 
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Mr. Rooxry. Commissioner Hewitt, will you please addres 
vourself to this item? 

Colonel Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two exhibits which are similar to those 
which were submitted on the El Paso projects, which show, in genera) 
the requirements for the lower Rio Grande. 

I shall discuss first the general project: 

As you can see, the lower Rio Grande project extends from th» 
vicinity of Faleon, but exclusive of Falcon, to the Gulf of Mexico 
It actually begins at the town of Pefiitas which is a short distance 
above Anzalduas Dam. 

The project includes the levees which amount to 88 miles, 137 
miles of leveed interior floodways; the maintenance of the channels: 
the roads on the tops of the levees, and the levees themselves. 

The situation in the lower Rio Grande project is approximate 
the same as in the El Paso projects. 

In other words, if you will look at the bar graph which I haye 
prepared, which | believe you have before you, you will notice that 
in the last several years the amount of maintenance money which is 
available for these particular features has been materially decreased, 
and as a result the condition of the project has gone downhill. 

About the only thing that we have done w hich we should have done 
is to operate the structures 100 percent of their time, and to take care 
of our patrol operations 100 percent of the time. 

However, the equipment which we have down there is in much the 
same shape as the equipment which we have in the El Paso projects 


WAGE INCREASES 


While the wage situation is not quite so bad here as it is at El Paso. 
it is similar to that which exists at El Paso. We are not paying 
standard wages down there, and I believe that we should increase 
the wages so as to match the wages of the other Government agencies 
in the same area 

Mr. Chairman, I can proceed along those lines, if vou desire, but 
the statements are practically identics al with those which I discussed 
yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. 
FALCON DAM AND POWERPLANT 


We shall now proceed to consideration of the item for the Falcon 
Dam and powerplant, wherein there is a request in the amount of 
$233,000, an increase of $28,000 over the amount appropriated for this 
item in the current fiscal year. 

Colonel Hewirr. The Faleon Dam and powerplant was not oper- 
ated for the full fiscal 1955 year. During the next fiscal year, the 
$28,000 is necessary for increased costs of personnel, and for additional 
supplies and equipment which are necessary owing to the fact that 
the powerplant will now be in operation for a full year. 

Mr. Roonry. The Falcon Dam is something in which this com- 
mittee has been interested from its inception, so will you please te ll us 
something in regard to the operation of it, and how it is proceeding? 

Colonel Hewrrr. V ery well, sir. 
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[| was appointed as Commissioner in June 1954, and arrived in 
| Paso just in time to observe the flood which oecurred in the latter 
part of June of last vear. We were very fortunate in having the dam 
in operation at that time. The flood was unprecedented in volume. 
it came down from the Devil’s River and the Pecos River, and did a 
vpeat deal of damage in the cities of Del Rio, Laredo, and other 
localities along the river, on the United States side, as well as causing 
a considerable loss of life and property damage on the Mexican side. 

The flood waters were entirely contained when they reached Falcon, 
and no damage accrued in the lower valley. In the upper valley we 
had about $12 million of damages which could have been prevented 
had we had a dam at the upper site. However, based on information 
obtained from the records, and surveys which we have completed, 
we saved the lower valley below Falcon $55 million in damages. 

The cost of Falcon Dam project to the United States was somewhere 
around $36 million. So, that dam paid for itself in the last year, in 
addition to which the dam inpounded water which is now available 
for this year’s crops and would otherwise have wasted into the Gulf. 

So, they are now assured of a crop this year. 

[ think that seldom does an improvement of this kind pay out as 
rapidly as this has. 


GENERATION OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


We are at the present time generating power at Falcon. We are 
storing water also. We have about 2 million acre-feet behind the 
dam at present, and the flood control capacity of the dam is available 


at the present time for the containment of any floods which may come 
down. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please tell us about the situation in regard 
to the generation of hydroelectric power, and how it is being marketed? 

Colonel Hewirr. The power, in accordance with the law, passed by 
the last Congress, is being marketed through the Department of Inte- 
rior and according to the treaty, one-half of the power generated 
belongs to Mexico, and one-half belongs to the United States. Each 
month we have a statement of revenue which shows how much power 
has been used at the dam for the American section, and how much is 
bemg used by the Mexican part of the Commission, and how much, 
then, is sold. 

We turn over our power to the Department of the Interior for sale, 
us I stated before. However, the Department of the Interior sells 
that power to the Central Power & Light Co., which is a commercial 
company operating in the lower Rio Grande area. As a matter of 
fact, | think their territory runs from Corpus Christi down to Browns- 
ville, and then goes up as far as Laredo, and I think it goes to Del Rio. 
However, they are able to take all of the power which is generated 
by the dam at the present time. 

We have been in operation in October, November, and December, 
and at the present time we have generated 26,707,950 kilowatt hours 
of energy, and our revenue has been $72,111.47. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “our”, you mean the share which 
belongs to the United States? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes; that would be the United States share. 
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Now, the Mexican share is somewhat greater than our share, jp 
this particular instance, because our burden for local operations jg 
somewhat higher than is the Mexican burden of operations. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your projected estimate with regard to 
revenue in fiscal year 1956 from power generated at Falcon Dam? 

Colonel Hewrrr. Our estimate is $297,000, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 


RETAIL PRICE OF POWER 


Mr. Preston. What is the rate at which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion sells this power to the Central Power & Light Co.? 

Colonel Hewirr. That rate is 2.7 mills. 

Mr. Preston. What is the prevailing retail rate in that locality? 

Colonel Hrwirr. I do not believe I can answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Commissioner Hewitt, please do not fail to put in 
the record the information with regard to the price of that powe: 
which the marketing company receives. 

Mr. Crayton. Mr. Chairman, we shall be very glad to furnish the 
requested information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Retait Price oF Power at Fatcon Dam 


According to advice from the Bureau of Reclamation, the United States shar 
of the power generated at Falcon Dam and sold by the Department of the Interior 
at 2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour to the Central Power & Light Co. of Texas, under 
an interim contract, is in turn sold by that company for 4.1 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The power generated at Falcon is in a large part dump power and has to 
be firmed by the company’s steam plants. 


INTERNATIONAL GAGING STATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration is the requested 
$190,000 for the International Gaging stations. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed, Commissioner Hewitt. 

Colonel Hrewirr. Owing to the construction of Falcon Dam and the 
responsibilities of the Commission and, particularly, the American 
section, to account for the water which belongs to the United States 
and to Mexico, it has been necessary to build additional gaging stations 
during the past year. 

Some of the attendants who service these stations are in the same 
category as individuals whom I have mentioned before. In other 
words, they have been paid substandard wages, and since we have 
additional gaging stations and the supplies for maintenance of the 
additional gaging stations are required, and the total ‘plus’ figure 
there is $1,182, and I submit the breakdown for your information. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the breakdown at this point in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Explanation of operation and maintenance increase for international stream gaging 
stations 


| Increase 


(amount) Explanation 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


Personal services: 
Wage Board: 
Carpenter | To pay prevailing wage board rate. 
LA adccniuatinnscadtenesnnn Statutory increases expected to offset savings. 


Total personal services 
Supplies and materials 559 | Supplies for servicing 2 new gaging stations. 


Total 


WAGE RATES 


Mr. Preston. What wage rates are you paying now? 

Colonel Hewirr. That information is contained in the justifications 
here, sir. However, our rates are quite low, compared to the wages 
further north. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have that wage rate information available 
in tabular form? 

Mr. Cuayton. Yes, sir; here is the table on the El Paso area, sir. 

Colonel Hewirr. I think you would be more interested in the lower 
valley. 

Mr. Preston. Well, of course, while you have it, you might give 
us the El Paso area also, because you discussed that yesterday. 

Will you please read off that information, Mr. Commissioner? 

Colonel Hewirr. Well, for the El] Paso area, we have the following 
rates: 

Dragline operators receive under the prevailing Wage Board rate 
$2.01 per hour, and the rate used for our 1955 fiscal year estimates is 
$1.89 per hour. 

Mr. Preston. You only paid $1.89 per hour? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. For mechanics, auto, the rates are 
$1.94. and $1.83 per hour; junior mechanics, auto, $1.70 and $1.50; 
another mechanic, auto, $1.64 and $1.43. 

Mr. Preston. That is sufficient on the El Paso area, and now go 
to the other area. 

Colonel Hewirr. On the lower valley projects the rates for me- 
chanics are $1.84 and $1.55; junior mechanics, $1.49 and $1.30; 
handy men, $1.30 and $1.15; tractor mower operators, $1.24 and $1. 

Mr. Preston. You are paying your tractor operators an amount 
less than what you are paying your handy men? 

Colonel Hewirr. These are tractor mower operators. They are 
a farm-type tractor operator. 

Mr. Preston. We cannot get by with that procedure anywhere 
else that I know of. 

Colonel Hewirr. For semiskilled labor the rates are $1.14 and 90 
cents; for laborers, $1.04 and 80 cents; for another class of laborer, 
39 cents and 70 cents. 

Mr. Preston. I just did not understand what a handyman was, 
tnd now I know a little bit more about it. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we shall proceed to consideration of the next item. 
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Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for Rio Grande emergency flood 
protection, which appears on page 33 of the committee print, and 
beginning at page 576 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


That page of the justifications will be inserted at this point in th 
record. 
(The information is as follows:) 
Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| lee Soar | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 
| 


Stealer ee® 
Appropriation or estimate___- baa Ss Leesa eee | $20, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. - $140, 014 | $124, 286 | 60, 000 





Total available for obligation. ___.-..----- 140, 014 | 124, 286 
Unobligated balance carried forward__-----.-.---- ; —124, 286 | 60, 000 | _- 


SU, UUI 


Obligations incurred_-------- SOURS S eee 15, 728 64, 286 80, 00 


Obligations by activities 
Emergency repairs: 
1954. ae : : : = _... $15, 728 
1955... - : Se ees 7 Dotter 64, 286 
1956 _ _ __- sil a : _. 80, 000 


Obligations by objects 
SOT 


a 
Object classification | 1954 actual] | 1955 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees_ -_- 
Number of employees at end of year. - 


Average salaries and grades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 





01 Personal services: _ 
Permanent positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Other payments for persona] services----- $15, 000 


Total personal services-.- : | 31, 493 | 15, 000 
Transportation of things-- - : 303 

Other contractual services... --..----- i 5, 000 | 
Supplies and materials_- 27, 793 
Taxes and assessments -_- | 


90), 000 
45, 000 


: : : : 7 as a Z af 
Obligations incurred ecmee ; 5, 6., 286 80, 000 








flood 


, and 


Stimate 


$20, 000 
60, 000 


80, 00 


SU), OK 


15, 728 
94, 286 
$0), 000 


‘stimate 


“$15, 000 


15, 000 


20, OO) 
45, 000 


80, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


+ 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward _ __--- i $10 $10 | 
Obligations incurred during the year--- ; 15, 728 64, 286 $80, 000 
‘15, 738 64, 296 80, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward - - - f a ae —10 baie - “10, 000 
Total expenditure __- . ‘ 15, 728 64, 206 70, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of eurrent authorizations - _-- é | 10, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-- ; | 15, 728 4, 296 60, 000 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Appropriation: Rio Grande emergency 
flood protection, State 

Appropriation 1955, regular act-_-_- es , scan Sacto mss 

\dd prior year balance available in 1955 ; ‘ ne $124, 286 

Less prior year balance available in 1956 s 3 -60, 000 


Base for 195¢€ ; , , 64, 286 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference 
; __| inerease 

| j (+) de- 

1955 | 1956 crease (—) 


By project or functions nnn 


| 
Emergency repairs_.........------ ‘ $64, 286 | $20, 000 — $44, 286 


Potal estimate of appropriation, 1956 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $20,000. 

Colonel Hewrrr. As you know, the Rio Grande emergency flood- 
control project is presumed to te ake care of those expenses which are 
not ordinarily foreseeable, but which may occur as a result of floods. 

We are asking for $20 000 for this purpose. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Roonty. What is vour unobligated balance with regard to this 
appropriation? 

Colonel Hewirr. We expect to have available next vear with this 
$20,000 a total of $80,000, or a carryover of $60,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it right now? 

Mr. Crayton. The unobligated balance is $123,279. 

Mr. Roonry. That would mean you have expended $1,000 so far 
this year? 

Mr. Ctayton. Yes, sir; $1,007 this vear. 

Mr. Rooney. We are now 8 months into the fiscal year 

Mr. Ctayton. This is through the first 6 months of the fiscal year 

Mr. Rooney. This information is based upon your operations as of 
December 31 last? 

Mr. Cuayton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hewirr. In that connection, sir, there is no possibility of 
judging exactly how much money will be required to be used for that 
a pose, and under unusual circumstances e xpenditures are made from 

us fund, 
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Under normal circumstances expenditures are not made from this 
fund. 

I might state that in case of a serious disaster we would have to 
dip into any funds which we had available in order to meet the emer- 
gency, because I feel sure the committee would much prefer that we 
spend money in order to save the country down below, where there js 
an investment of many billions of dollars, rather than to fail to act 
because we did not have the money. 

Mr. Rooney. You are exactly right, Commissioner. 

However, can you give us a guess as to whether or not you are going 
to use the money? 

Colonel Hewirr. I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In fiscal year 1954 your total obligations were only 
$15,728. 

Are there any further questions with regard to this item? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Rooney. If not, we shall proceed to the next item. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next item appears at page 35 of the committee print, and page 
579 of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at 
this point. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


(The information is as follows:) 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate toe ee bt eas $6, 600, 000 | $300, 000 | _- 
Unobligated balance brought forward pice eee ere 2, 889, 447 6, 155, 756 | $3, 050, 833 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources......-.---.----.--- er 
Reimbursements from other accounts meade Lats suc 2,022 |- 

Total available for obligation -....-.-- 7 9, 492, 049 6, 455, 756 3, 050, 833 
Unobligated balance carried forward atecsebuawan —6, 155,756 | —3, 050, 833 | — 400, 000 


Obligations incurred 3, 336, 293 | 3, 404, 923 2, 650, 833 


Notre.—Reimbursements from non-Federa! sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and Hidalgo 
County water control and improvement districts for Rio Grande bank protection, pursuant to the act ap 


proved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89). 
Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1. Rio Grande international dams program, Texas: 
(2) Falcon Dam and powerplant-- . | $3,141,537 | $2,300, 292 $1, 224, 569 
(6) Upper dam (Diablo Dam and Reservoir) peaal 194, 756 | 604, 631 |.--- -- 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood-control project, Texas: (a) An- 
zalduas Dam once : ; Bee aoe 500, 000 1, 411, 264 
3. Nogales flood control, Arizona._.._.-----.------- BS neues af E 15, 000 


Obligations incurred - -. eae ES -tecneceee 3, 336, 293 3, 404, 923 2, 650, 833 
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L this Obligations by objects 


| 
Ve to Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





omer- ————————_—_—__—_————— eatin - a 


ut we INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED 
: STATES AND MEXICO 
ere Is 
“ ] noe of permanent positions-- 
O act Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_-.-.-...------ : 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary saxeuas $4, ¢ $4, 506 | 
Average grade 3-5.7 | GS-6.4 | 

Ungraded positions: Average salary..............------- 478 $2, 742 


roing 


only Personal services: 
Pee IIE ig dc nduiccdddketvinnns $530, 443 $601, 259 
Positions other than permanent-_-_-- poe 12, 674 27, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- 1 z | 4, 128 2, 340 | 
Payment above basic rates.--.-- Seetpinnenancaet 10, 271 6, 450 | 150 
Total personal services 557, 516 637, 049 80, 540 
Travel ee - bee 26, 594 | 28, 000 | 2, 000 
Transports ition of things dade ; me 63, 779 15, 000 
(04 Communication services conics = 10, 292 | 11, 500 500 
ee neers 14, 640 | 4, 000 | 
(i Printing and reproduction elect 2, 298 | 500 saat 
ace 7 Other contractual services - raps aut 177, 463 | 205, 000 a 
page Services performed by other agencies _- Kenodey a 7, 518 |.- 
rd at § Supplies and materials... keiccdcasecuenk aaa 212, 877 | 242, 701 3, 000 
» Ec quipment. . a iced 140, 607 | 17, 000 | 
Lands and structures - ee See cae ation 2, 010, 404 2, 204, 381 2, 564, 793 
l'axes and assessments. ’ 2, 734 2, 500 
3, 226, 722 3, 368, 631 2, 650, 833 
22, 795 14, 000 


3,203,927 | 3,354, 631 | 2, 650, 833 
| { 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
THE INTERIOR 


‘otal number of permanent positions... ae 
eat ice number of all employees_- 
, ‘r of employees at end of year 
we salaries and grades: 
050, 833 General schedule grades: 
; Average salary_. : $5, 482 
Average grade GS-8.9 
150 833 1 Personal services: 
~ 400, 000 Permanent positions. ...- s $120, 610 
Regular pay in excess of 52- weer eee 464 


oe dacs 121, 074 

- 2 Travel - wat 1, 688 

Hidalgo 93 Transportation of things _- ee : a 289 

p act ap ‘4 Communication services... ..- hdaveieenmeneal 757 

Rents and utility services_.__.__..__--___---- 512 

Printing and reproduction ses | 824 
Other contractual services ; ; i 2, 576 | 

Supplies and materials_.- see 3, 982 

Equipment nee aie nities 664 





650, 833 


Obligations incurred a . 132, 366 


SUMMARY 
‘otal number of permanent positions 
‘ull-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - - - 
\umber of employees at end of year- - -- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- 
Average grade... 


Ungraded positions: Average salary __- 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


SUMMARY—Ccontinued 


Personal services 

Permanent positions $651, 053 $645, 584 

Positions other than permanent 12, 674 27, 000 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4, 592 2, 515 
Payment above basic rates_- 10, 271 6, 450 | 

Total personal services_- : 678, 590 681, 549 
02 Travel ; : 28, 282 | 29, 200 | 
03 Transportation of things 64, 068 15, 100 | 

64 Communication services__- 11,049 12, 200 
05 Rents and utility services_- 15, 152 4, 500 | 

06 Printing and reproduction 3, 122 1, 200 

07 Other contractual services ‘ 180, 039 205, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 7,618 1... ae 

08 Supplies and materials 216, 859 245, 493 
09 Equipment 141, 271 17, 300 | 

10 Lands and structures_- 2,010, 404 2, 204, 381 

15 Taxes and assessments 2, 734 2, 500 


Subtotal 3, 359, O88 3, 418, 923 
Deduct charges for quarters , 22, 795 14, 000 
Obligations incurred 3, 336, 293 3, 404, 923 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward $3, 264, 513 $734, 385 
Obligations incurred during the year__- | 3, 336, 293 3, 404, 923 
r | 


6, 600, 806 4, 139, 308 | 
Reimbursements | —2, 602 
Obligated balance carried forward — 734, 385 — 839, 308 


Total expenditures ), 863, 819 3, 300, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations — 270, 000 
> , SHB, 819 4 ’ 
Out of prior authorizations 2 J , 863, 81S 3, 039, 000 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—-Appropriation: Construction, Interna 
tional Boundary and Weter Commission, United States and Mexico 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act ‘ $300, 000 
Prior year balance available 6, 155, 756 


Deduct: 
Balance available in subsequent year —3, 050, 833 
Projects eliminated in 1956: Upper dams (Diablo investigations 604, 631 


Base for 1956... ; 2 800, 202 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Requirements Difference, 
increase (-+-) 
or de- 


1955 1956 crease (—) 


By project or function j 
| 


Rio Grande Dams, Tex.: Faleon Dam and power- | 
plant $2, 300, 292 |_._-.. —$2, 300, 292 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control, Texas: Anzal- | 
duas Dam +2 500, 000 |... _. — 500, 000 


Total requirements 2, 800, 292 | a-------| —2, 800, 202 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1956- 
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Mr. Rooney. There is no request for construction funds in fiscal 
vear 1956. 


OBLIGATIONS 


However, with regard to this item, how much is unobligated as of 
ihe present moment? 

Colonel Hewitt. $3,196,838, as of December 31, on Falcon Dam. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation in regard to the other items? 

Colonel Hewrrr. The upper dams (Diablo), $446,772, as of the 
same date; on Anzalduas, $1,926,264, and then on Andrade, $400,000. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


We have made an allocation to the Department of the Interior, 
and at the beginning of the year it was $50,000, of which $22,000 
remains as unobligated. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of these moneys will be obligated in the 
current fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Hewirt. Might I go off the record here, sir? 

\ir. Rooney. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Now, Commissioner Hewitt, will you give us the 
information which you have just covered off the record? 

Colonel Hewitt. We expect to obligate on the Falcon Dam and 
powerplant $2,250,000 this year. 

Mr. Roonry. For what will that amount of obligation be used? 

Colonel Hewitt. $1,329,629 will be for lands; relocating the town 
of New Zatata in the amount of $397,500; for payment for relocation 
of the Lopeno gas field, $123,700; telephone and utility lines, $53,495; 
construction, camps and roads, $40,482; general property, $5,890; 
vaging stations, $22,768; miscellaneous construction such as embank- 
ment damage repair, which always occur after you put in a new struc- 
ture, $196,712; the general expense of land acquisition, $79,824; 
Bureau of Reclamation technical assistance, $50,292. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total of those items which you have just 
covered? 

Colonel Hewirt. $2,300,292, which includes the allocation to the 
Bureau of Reclamation in order that the totals will balance—the 
first two items will balance with the item which appears on page 585. 

Mr. Rooney. How much will be obligated in the coming fiscal 
vear, and for what purposes? 

Colonel Hewrrt. $1,224,569. 

Mr. Roonzy. Where does that figure occur in the justifications? 

Colonel Hewirr. On page 582. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the total which you gave awhile ago of 
the unobligated funds? You gave it to us, but we did not total it up. 

Colonel Hewitt. The total of unobligated funds as of December 
51 was $5,991,874. 

ANZALDUAS DAM 


Mr. Roonny. What is the situation with regard to Anzalduas Dam? 

Colonel Hewirr. At the present time we believe that Anzalduas 
Dam will go under contract by the end of the current calendar year, 
ind probably by the end of the fiscal vear. 
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Mr. Roonry. What has been done up to now with regard to it? 

Colonel Hewirr. The plans have been completed, or practic ally 
complete d, by the Mexican Government. 

The project is not under construction at the present time owing ty 
the fact that the State of Texas and, primarily, Cameron County 
has been responsible for securing all rights of way. They have beep 
held up by the controversy between Cameron C ounty and Hidalgo 
County. It has been the contention of Hidalgo County that Cameron 
County did not have the authority to condemn property in Hidalgo 
County. 

The question was taken through the courts, and it has now gone to 
the State court of appeals. The State court of appeals has upheld 
Cameron County’s contention; Hidalgo County, however, has recently 
asked for a rehearing. 

I am informed by the representatives of Cameron County that 
they do not anticipate that a rehearing will change the view of the 
State court of appeals and that they are proc eeding at the present 
time to acquire rights-of-way in Hidalgo County. We have indicated 
that as soon as those rights are acquired, we will start work. 


USE OF DAM AS IRRIGATION DIVERSION DAM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to payment for 
water by the users? 

Colonel Hewirr. At the present time there is no provision, or 
there is no intention, so far as I know, to use the Anzalduas Dam in 
any way in connection with irrigation, or diversion of water for 
irrigation purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you are going to call it fully as a 
flood-control project? 

Colonel Hewirr. Well, that is what it is at the present time, sir. 
Now, should at some later date—— 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the use which was primarily discussed 
when it was first projected. I remember long discussions with regard 
to the people down there paying for their share of benefits from this 
project, and if my memory serves me right, Congressman Bentsen, 
who formerly represented that district, offered to do so on behalf of 
the people of that area 

Colonel Hewirr. If you will look at the chart before you, you will 
see that the Anzalduas Dam site is below the Mexican inlet. 

What we plan to do is to force flood waters out of the river down 
through these floodways to the gulf and, thereby, reduce the amount 
of water which goes down the Rio Grande Channel to the capacity 
of that channel without damage to the surrounding country. 

I have no information which indicates at the present time that 
Anzalduas is to be used for a diversion structure, which would deliver 
the water into an irrigation canal to irrigate any areas in Cameron 
County and Hidalgo County, these areas are now being irrigated 
principally by the pumping of water from the river. The canals 
follow these black pointed lines to the various areas in which the 
water is used. 
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Should the community decide to use Anzalduas Dam to divert the 
water into a canal which would have to be constructed, I believe at that 
time that the Government should force a contribution from the users 
of that water; but as I said before, I have no knowledge whatever of 
any intention on the part of the people of the lower valley to even 
suggest that Anzalduas Dam be used for a diversion structure. 

Mr. Roonry. Why, it was always officially called the Anzalduas 
diversion dam. 

Colonel Hewrirr. It is a diversion dam for the Mexicans, 

Mr. Rooney. It is for them, but it isn’t for us? 

Colonel Hewrrr. Mr. Chairman, it is used as an irrigation diver- 
sion dam in Mexico. You can see a canal which is called the Anzal- 
duas Canal, which is used for diversion on that side, and we hope that 
eventually Mexico will take all of its water from the Rio Grande at 
Anzalduas Dam, but that applies to the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande, and not to the United States side at the present. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions at this time, Mr. 
Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I suppose it is necessary for flood conditions to exist 
in order to put any water in the main floodway, and the north flood- 
way; is that correct? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, under normal summertime conditions, 
here is very little water in the Rio Grande at all; is that right? 

Colonel Hewirr. The Rio Grande is actually the main United 
States distribution canal for the water which is released at Falcon. 
In other words, the Mexicans divert the most of their water at Anzal- 
duas into their canal system, but we let the water go down through the 
river, and in these little black dots which you see on the map, there are 
located pumping stations, and they pump the water from the stations 
to the areas which are under irrigation. 

So, for the most part, the water which is in the Rio Grande—and 
there is a considerable amount released from Falcon each day—fills 
the river fairly well near Falcon but there is less and less water in the 
channel as you approach the Gulf of Mexico, since it has been pumped 
along these black arrowed lines to the areas in which it is used. 

Mr. Preston. How do the people on the American side take 
irom the Rio Grande? With a pump? How do they get under the 
main floodway, and the Culebron Floodway? 

Colonel Hewirr. They have siphons which go under them and ] 
think there may be some instances where they go over them but | 
do not recall any. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me that the Mexicans have a decided 
udvantage. They not only get the water from the Anzalduas Canal, 
but they get it from the floodway, out of the lake, and they also get 
it from another floodway down near Matamoros. 

Colonel Hewrrr. Under normal circumstances, there is no water in 
these floodways. If you had a considerable flood, the dikes, which 
we partially across the entrance as you can see from the sketch, 
would be blown out so that these floodways would then carry water. 

Mr. Preston. I see. 

Commissioner you have not been with this situation very long, but 
do you, from what you have learned, know who originally inspired 
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Anzalduas Dam? Was it inspired based upon a Government recom. 
mendation, or was it a proposition sponsored by local people? 

Colonel Hewirr. Mr. Friedkin will you answer that question 
because you know more about the history than I do. 

Mr. Frrepkin. As a part of the original plan for control in the Rio 
Grande Valley, there was included diversion dams such as Anzalduas. 
and the reason for it is, Mr. Preston, that it is required to cause flood 
water to flow into the floodways. That is the purpose of Anzalduas 
Dam. 

Its construction, or its authorization, was actually delayed unti 
recently because the Mexicans didn’t want a dam there. and we 
would not be permitted to put a dam into the river until the water 
was divided, and that was accomplished by the 1944 treaty, 

Mr. Preston. I remember that. 

Mr. Frrepxrn. That action opened the way for Anzalduas Dam. 
whose primary purpose is to force water into the floodw QS SO as to 
relieve the channel of the burden. The channel becomes more cop- 
stricted as you go downstream, and its capacity is less at the lower end. 

Its capacity is only about 30,000 second-feet, and our maximum 
floods go on up to 200,000 second-feet. So, in order to accomplish 
flood control, you have to divert water into the floodways and the 
floodways were built for that purpose and to insure their proper 
operation, the diversion dam is necessary. It is a_ flood-control 
diversion dam. 

Mr. Roonery. I remember a lot of committee testimony about th 
use of water from the proposed Anzalduas Dam for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. Friepkin. Yes, sir; that came into the picture, and it can be 
used for irrigation, but the proviso was put in the authorization that if 
it were also used for irrigation, then the water users would have to pay, 
but as the Commissioner pointed out, there is no intention at the 
present time on the part of the water users to use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? At this point? 

Of course, we did not get this out of thin air, this matter to which | 
referred vesterday: The proviso in Public Law 495 of the 82d Con- 
gress which states that the Anzalduas diversion dam shall not be 
operated for irrigation or water-supply purposes in the United States, 
unless suitable arrangements have been made with the prospectiv: 
water users for repayment to the Government for such portions of the 
cost of said dam as shall be allocated for such purposes by the Seere- 
tary of State. The committee just did not put that in the law without 
having some basis for it at that time. The matter of repayment of 4 
part of the cost of that dam was assured the committee when it was 
first appropriated for. 

One can gather that from this colloquy which took place in con- 
nection with the 1953 fiscal year bill for the Department of State in 
which I addressed Congressman Bentsen as follows: 

Would you good folks not expect to pay for the use of water for irrigation pul- 
poses for a dam built out of public funds? 

Mr. BentsEN. Mr. Rooney, Mr. White has stated that they will not —_ 
the repayment to the Government even though they feel if this had been solely 
within the aon iries of the United States they would not have this international 
controver 

Mr. maken: But, still, if it is wholly within the United States, it would be 
expected that the irrigation users would reimburse the Government for the us 


of the water; is that not right? 
Mr. BenTSEN. That is what he stated; that they were going along with it. 
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COST OF ANZALDUAS DAM 


After all of this, we now find that there is going to be no repayment, 
and you are going ahead and building this dam at a total cost to the 
Government of how much? 

Colonel Hewirr. At a cost of around $4 million; the whole project 
will be around $4 million, but the dam itself is $2,625,000. 

| might say, if it is pertinent at this time, Mr. Roone ‘y, there cer- 
tainly is no intention on the part of the Commission to overlook any 
irrigation benefits which may accrue from the construction of this dam. 
Howe ver, there has been no indication on the part of the residents of 

e lower valley at the present time that any proportionate part of 
ihe features of the dam will be used for irrigation. Now, whether 
there is a feeling on the part of the people of the valley to the effect: 
“Let us get the dam built first and then we will see what happens 
afterward,” or not, I do not know, but I do not feel that insofar as we 
know, and we have our ears pretty close to the ground, there is any 
ntention along those lines at present. 

\lr. Rooney. Well, it may very well be that this committee would 
not have appropriated any funds for the plans or for the initiation of 
this project if it had not been for the assurances made by those people 
representing the farmers in that area that there would be a part of 
the cost reimbursed to the Government. 

Colonel Hewirr. | fully agree with Vou, but under the terms of the 
law, if there is no use for irrigation, could any portion of the cost of 
\nzalduas be assessed against the property owners? 

Mr. Roonry. That may verv well be exactly accurate, but T still 

et back to the fact that we might not have, after seriously considering 
this whole thing, authorized it, unless we were assured that there was 
going to be some reimbursement to the taxpayer by the people in that 
area, 

Colonel Hewrrr. I am not qualified to comment upon that at all. 

Mr. Roonry. You were not here at the time? 

Colonel Hewirr. No, si 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter is the item of language changes, 
beginning at page 27 of the justifications. 
What is the purpose of the first contemplated change? 


CONSTRUCTION OF BOUNDARY FENCES 


Colonel Hewrrr. We have felt that the boundary is adequately 
marked by the monuments which have been erected under the control 
of our Commission, and that a fence which is constructed as it is, 
entirely within the United States, and for the use of the Immigration 
Service, and the Department of Agriculture, should be the responsi- 
bility of those agencies rather than the Department of State. 

We are ready, willing, and able to construct any fences which we 
~ ing ted to construct. 

. Roonry. How many miles of fencing do you have? 

Cog Hewirr. We have about 220 miles, I believe, but the 
Immigration people would like to have us build more, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would like to have us build more. 

603 


27 


de 92- 55— 
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We do not have the facilities, however, to patrol that fence, and 
we do not feel that the international character of the Commission js 
such that we should maintain the fence, and probably we should no; 
build it. 

We do assume the responsibility of demarcation of the boundar 
which is given to us by the Government, and we should retain tha; 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the automobiles, what is th, 
situation? 

Colonel Hewirr. We have 3 sedans, and 1 coupe, none of whic 
have run under 73,582 miles, and some of them have run over 100,00) 
miles for our patrol work which we have to do on our various projects 

We have asked authority to replace only these 4 automobiles, 2 
of them on the lower Rio Grande project, and 2 on the El Paso 
projects. 

Mr. Roonry. How many automobiles did you have 5 years ago? 

Commissioner Hewirr. We have reduced them considerabiy. 

Mr. Roonry. I would expect the number would be substantiall 
reduced, because at that time you were in the business of construction 
of Faleon Dam. 

Mr. Crayron. Mr. Chairman, we do not have the information as of 
5 vears ago. 

Commissioner Hewrrr. We have reduced from 50 to 44 during thy 
last vear, which is a reduction of 6, and 12 vehicles will be declared 
excess to us this vear, reducing our total from 44 to 32. 

Mr. Roonry. [f there are no further questions, gentlemen, we thank 
vou very much, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Hrwrrr. Mr. Chairman, may I[ express my apprecia- 
tion of the committee’s action. I enjoyed appearing before vou, si! 

Mr. Preston. It has been nice hearing you, sir. 


THurspAy, Fepruary 17, 1955 
RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD J. SPARKS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
AMERICAN AFTFAIRS 

JOHN L. OHMANS, FOREIGN AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 

FRANCIS C. TURNER, ASSISTANT TO COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ROADS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955estimate| 195f 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Rama Road, Nicaragua, Bureau 
of Public Roads,’’ Department of Commerce $495, 000 $1, 505, 000 
Tota) obligations_- 495, OOO 1, 505, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


ction of Rama Road, Nicaragua: 
1954 if _ $495, 000 
(Ce pera : : : _..~ 1, 505, 000 
3, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


; | gee 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
pe : eect rie tie iia ale pie 


ON TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


imber of permanent positions 
equivalent of all other positions 

number of all employees _- 

of employees at end of year-- 


salaries and grades: 

ral schedule grades: 

Average salary ates de he te Ss Sic $5, 940 $4, $4, 603 
Average grade soc i GS-9.0 iS GS-7.6 


nal services: 
rmanent positions Baie pie aouces $328 $14, $18, 800 
Positions other than permanent ee 3, 54, 250 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_.- ; s 250 


Payment above basic rates ek ci "193 4, 15, 700 





otal personal services___- Orica, : : 521 32, 89, 000 
fs ae Me . ; 62 ‘ 5, 400 

rtation of things ; an : cone 25, 40, 000 
unication services ; . . 14 500 
ind utility services = ; 2, 000 
ig and reproduction ; : 300 
contractual services... .-_- : ; 5, 000 
ind materials P s 300, 000 
lent oi ; paees 4 5, 000 
nd structures ate 494, 403 , 241, 2, 552, 300 


ind assessments ._- 4 500 


tal obligations._...._-- pus he ee ee 495, 000 , 3, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
9 


s incurred during the year___- 6 a 3 nia : ; $3, 000, 000 
balance carried forward ; , 2 1, 000, 000 


| expenditures (out of current authorizations) __.___|__- ‘ aS als 2, 000, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled “Rama Road, 
Nicaragua,” which appears at page 49 of the committee print, and 
beginning at page 638 of the justifications. 

his request is in the amount of $3 million, and heretofore appro- 
priations for this item were contained in the Department of Commerce 
phase of this bill, Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘he appropriations in connection with Rama Road in the current 
year amount to $1 million, and $3 million is requested for fiscal 
vear 1956. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a general statement to make with regard to this 
Project, Mr. Sparks? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, sir; I have, and if you wish, it can be incorpo- 
riled into the record. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall make your statement a part of the ree 
at this point. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


J 
rd 


Section 8 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorized the appropriat 
to the Department of State, in addition to the sums heretofere authorized taken 
total of $4 million in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952) the sum of $2 mill comm 
for the fiseal vear ending June 30, 1955, and a like sum for the fiscal vear end) The 
June 30, 1956, to be available until expended. Of the foregoing authorization). 
totaling $8 million, the amount of $2 million has been appropriated thus far. 

The present request is for one-half of the $6 million funds authorized and ; mere’ 
vet appropriated, that is, 83 million, to proceed with the construction work on the §] mil 
Rama Road. The law provides that the survey and construction work authorized The 


sum © 
| | 


in accordance with the above-mentioned acts shall be under the general super 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce. The Department of State gladly suppor 
this provision. — 

The Rama Road is 162 miles long; 100 miles of it are already constructed 
modern standards, less paving but including all bridges. Of the remainder, a! 
15 miles of the road are being constructed under a contract just negot 
There remain approximately 47 miles to be constructed, all of it through diff 
broken country with rainfall up to 150 inches a vear. 

All but a minor amount of the funds appropriated in 1953 and 1954 for 
Rama Road have been allocated. Approximately one-half million dollars 
allocated for surveys and construction by the Nicaraguan Highway Departm 
performed under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. Also, a cor 
was awarded on December 23 to an American firm, Nello L. Teer Co. of Dur! 
N. (., for approximately $1,281,400 for additional construction on thi 
Unallocated funds remaining are negligible and an additional amount is needed Wit 
for the work to proceed. It is the intention of the Bureau of Publie Roads to ask status 
for bids from priv ate contractors on succeeding sections of the road as appropri. \lr 
tions may become available. The lowest qualified bidder will get the job. i 

If this appropriation request is approved, the funds would be allocated by | MP. 
Department of State to the Bureau of Publie Roads, Department of Commere contra 
which would continue to supervise the construction. ‘The sum would enable t Mr. 
Bureau to award an additional contract for the continued construction on 1 Mr 
road. ‘The appropriation of $3 million would enable the contractor to spread \ ‘ 
overhead and transportation charges over a wider base and thereby reduce t! Mr, 
unit costs of the work. Mr. 

Allow me to reiterate briefly the reasons why the Department supports thi racna 
appropriation, , \r 

The Rama Road represents a commitment of this Government which has b \I . 
partially fulfilled. The agreement by the United States to construct the Ra MP. 
Road stems from conversations held in 1939 between President Somoza of Nica- Mr. 
ragua and President Roosevelt. At that time, the Nicaraguan President asked \r. 
that the United States undertake the construction of a sea-level canal across Vicars 
Niearagua, a right which we obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1! ens 
The War Department recommended against the construction of a canal and als 
against the construction of a barge canal using the San Juan River and Lak Mr. 
Niearagua. However, agreement was reached on the construction of a road fro! the $9 
San Benito to Rama as a substitute. Accordingly, on April 8, 1942, this Gover BM of vi, 
ment in an official note stated that it would be willing to construct a highwa \ 
between San Benito and Rama, and to survey and recommend a route fro! ‘ [r, 

tama to El Bluff. As a result, construction was begun early in 1943 and fer bridge 
nated in June 1948, when United States funds were exhausted. The 

The authorization of additional funds for the construction on the road Wa Hj yi) 
debated carefully by the Congress; first, in 1952 when the funds were authorize¢ TI 
and again in 1953 and 1954 when the additional appropriations of $1 million eac: lu 
were approved for the construction. The Congress has recognized clearly, & In a 
has the Department of State, that the terms of the agreement between | Mr. 
United States and Nicaragua will not be honored in full until the Rama Road Mr 
is finished. oe \ “3 

Our action with respect to the Rama Road will influence greatly the faith a MY, 
confidence that Nicaragua and other countries in Latin American have in United Mr. 
States commitments. It should not be forgotten that Nicaragua is one Oo! 0 "RE Somos 
friendly Latin American neighbors and gives strong support to all United State The 
supported measures in international councils. 
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\fr. Sparks. If you wish I can give you one or two highlights on 
shat, Mr. Rooney. 

\[r. Roonry. Very well. 

\ir. Sparks. This committee is very familiar with what has 
aken place in connection with the Rama Road. It is an old political 
oommitment made back in 1942. 

‘The } resent status is that the Congress already has authorized the 
sum of $8 million for the construction of that highway. Actually 
there has been appropriated $2 million, $1 million last fiscal year and 
g ce ve for this fiscal year, with 1956 year request being $3 million. 

The principal reason for the request of the $3 million is that by 

cable to contract for a larger part of the road at one time it should 
nl to reduce the unit cost and construction of the highway. 

That is the essence of the reasons for wanting the $3 million instead 
ofa continuing $1 million. The project itself has been fully authorized 

the Congress. 

\Ir. Roonry. The fact that it has been authorized has no persuasive 
value whatever. I heard Mr. Cannon say a number of years ago 
that the Committee on Appropriations is the saucer which cools the 

rislative tea, 
STATUS OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


With regard to the $2 million which you already have, what is the 
status of that fund? 

\lr. Sparks. I will ask Mr. Turner to explain that. 

\lr. TUrNER. The $2 million is all under obligation. We have a 
contract 

\lr. Roonry. The entire $2 million? 

\Ir. TurRNER. Yes, sir. 

\Ir. Roongy. For what? 

\lr. TURNER. We have 1 contract with the Government of Nica- 
ragua for about $500,000 of that. 

\lr. Roonry. Don’t you have exact figures? 

Mr. TurNER. $495,000. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. Turner. That is project agreement with the Government of 
Nicaragua, covering construction of 17 miles to the west of Villa 
Somoza, and the balance 

Mr. Roonry. By that statement am I to assume that $495,000 of 
the $2 million which you already have is being given to the Government 
of Nicaragua for taking care of 17 miles of this road? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. That includes the’ construction of some 
bridges, completion of grading, and some survey work. 

The balance of the $2 million is included princiaplly in a contract 

Nello L. Teer Co., of Durham, N. C. 

Tha contract is for $1,281,400, roughly, 

In ad dition to that: 

Mr. Roonry. When was that entered into? 

Mr. Turner. On the 23d of December. 

Mr. Roonny, Just passed? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. That is for 12 miles to the east of Villa 
somoza. 


_ The balance of the appropriation is taken up as follows: $100,000 
nan agreement with Nicaragua covering completion of a survey from 
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Villa Somoza out to Rama, and for engineering and for supervision on 
the work. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. What would happen if we quit building this road? 
Would the Government of Nicaragua complete it? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The one completed portion is the most difficult of 
all that has been constructed so far. Is that true? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir: it probably is. It is rather rough country 
from Villa Somoza to Rama. 


RAINFALL 


Mr. Presron. Can you handle the water with 115 inches of rainf 
a year? 

Mr. Turner. We think we can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How do you plan to handle it?) With canals? 

Mr. Turner. That is not an unusual rainfall amount in the tropical 
countries, sir. We handle it very similarly to the way we do here 
just take more bridges. That is one reason why the road is expensive. 
It takes more bridging to get across the water channels. 

Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 


PURPOSE OF RAMA ROAD 


Mr. Stxes. As I understand it, this represents a continuation of a 
project which was agreed on by this Government in connection with 
the Nicaraguan pone it a number of years ago? 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, si 

Mr. Sixes. It is inte siied, is it not, to open a new area in Nicarag 
which now is virtually inaccessible, and which it is felt 
material benefit to the economy of a friendly nation? 

Mr. Oumans. It very definitely is, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stkes. Does it have any military significance? 


MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF RAMA ROAD 


Mr. Oumans. During the wartime, back in 1942, the then Acting 
Chief of Operations, General Eisenhower at that time, did say that 
it had a possible military significance. What it would have right now 
in 1955 I cannot say, six 

Mr. Rooney. With all due regard to General Eisenhower, I cat 
recall military testimony here in this committee room a few years ago 
that it had no military significance. 

Mr. Srxes. Our primary interest here is one of strengthening the 
economy of one of the Western Hemisphere nations. Is that correct 

Mr. Sparks. Yes, sir. 


USE OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. What do you propose to do with the $3 million requested 
here? 
Mr. Sparks. The principal purpose will be to continue the - 


4 


struction of road. We believe by appropriating the $3 million 4 
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‘his time we shall be able to reduce the unit costs of the road, whereas 
‘we went along on the basis of $1 million for the next year 
\[r. StkEs. Let me clarify the question. Some of the road has not 
een top surfaced, some has not been built at all. Is this $3 million 
ild the uncompleted portion to Rama on the Rio Escondido, or 
it proposed to put top surfacing on the all-weather road now built? 
lt of Just what do you propose to do with this $3 million? 
(r. Turner. The $3 million would be used to continue construc- 
mtry ‘ion toward Rama, new construction. None of it would be used for 
iminous surfacing on any part of the road. 
r. SrkES. None of it? 
TuRNER. No, sir. 
r. SIKES. You have 47 miles shown as impassable and 15 miles 
siown as under construction. Are those two areas of road those 
hich you would seek to improve with this money 
. TURNER. Yes, sir. It would be confined to construction on 
miles that you had referred to. 
Stkes. The impassable 47 miles? 
Turner. That is right. 
SikEs. Would the $3 million be sufficient to extend the road 
1a? 
TurRNER. No, sir. According to our estimates it would not 
all the way to Rama. We do not have complete survey data 
able at this time to know exactly how far $3 million would take 
based on averages of construction costs up to date it would 
s about between 25 and 28 miles of that distance. 
SikEs. In view of the cost of construction in this country and 
of the fact that you will be building over difficult terrain, 
vould seem to be reasonable cost, would it not? 
TurNER. We think it ts, sir. 


BIDS RECEIVED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sikes. Do you get realistic bids on these roads? Do you have 
mber of people who want to bid so that competition is keen 
| to keep prices within bounds? 

TurRNER. That is exactly the reason, Mr. Sikes, that we are 
for $3 million at one time rather than $1 million. 

‘ar we took bids on about $1% million worth of work. We 
know what reaction we would get. But we did get at that 
live bids, five good bids from five reputable and experienced 
ed States contractors, all of them. 

‘low bid was less than 1 percent above our engineers’ estimate. 
($14 million bid, the low bid was just $8,000 above our engineers’ 
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INTEREST OF NICARAGUAN GOVERNMENT IN RAMA ROAD 


: Voes the Nicaraguan Government maintain a strong interest in 
this road or do hes “belie ve the money they make available to assist in 


this road construction could better be spent elsewhere or other 
mprovements for their country? 

Mr. Turner. I believe they feel this is a very valuable asset to 
their country and it is doing a great deal of good in opening up and 
leveloping this area of Nicaragua. 
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TOTAL COST OF ROAD 


Mr. Sixes. Is it still felt that the $8 million total authorization js 
going to be adequate for the construction of the road, including 
surfacing? 

Mr. Turner. I bon’t believe it will include surfacing. 

Mr. Sikes. Do vou think it will provide an all- weather road? 

Mr. Turner. We are sure it will provide an all-weather road all the 
way to Rama, and that is the way we are planning our work. That js 
the reason we have not approved the use of any of the funds fo; 
bituminous surfacing. 

TERRAIN 


Mr. Stkes. Would vou tell the committee what kind of terrain 
this road must be built through? Is it mountainous, swampy, or 
both? 

Mr. Turner. It will be both. It will be swampy in the are: 
toward Rama. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou have pictures? You used to bring pictur 
of the road up here for u 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. The mountainous area already has been traversed, bh: 
it not, and you are now entering the swampy area? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. The area from Villa Somoza for about 3! 
miles toward Rama is broken country, like the low hills here in Blu 
Ridge, | would say. 

Bevond that it goes into low coastal swampy areas. 

From Rama to Bluefields it is entirely a low coastal country. 

Mr. Stxes. From Rama to Bluefields you expect to use the 
Escondido River, do vou not? 

Mr. Turner. At the present time we have no intention of attempt- 
ing a road bevond Rama. We think service can be provided | 
means of the Escondido River, using Rama as the port 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED BY NICARAGUAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Stkes. Would vou supply for the record the amount of moneys 
contributed by the Nicaraguan Government toward the construction 
of this road in the past, and that which is contemplated for the coming 
fiscal vear? 

Mr. Turner. I will get vou the best estimate we have. We do not 
have access to the exact records but we ean get are tiable estimate 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Ex pe nditures by Nicaragua on Rama Road over and above l 'nited State Ss EL pe nail 


Fiscal vear: | Fiscal year: 
1941 through 1948 $1, 850, 000 | 1953_- $394, 000 
1949____. : 87, 000 | 1954 586, 000 
1950_ oe 193, 000} 6 months fiscal vear 1955 180, O00 
1951__- 208, 000 — 
1952 209, 000 | Total. 3, 707, 000 
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\fr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

\fr. Rooney. This is the brainchild of the late President Franklin 
1). Roosevelt and the present head of the Nicaraguan Government, 
and dates back to about 1939. Is that right? 

\fr. Oxmans. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

\lr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert? 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT IN RAMA ROAD 


\ir. Couprert. I wonder how much already has been invested in 
the construction of this road since it was initiated in 1943? 

Mr. Turner. Inclusive of the $2 million which we have just dis- 
cussed here, currently under contract the total would be $6 million 

\[ir. Couprertr. And I gather from your statement that construction 
ceased in 1948 and was not resumed again until 1955? 

Mr. Turner. 1954, sir. 

\Ir. Coupert. That is all. 

\Ir. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

\lr. Bow. No questions. 

\ir. Rooney. All right, Mr. Sparks. Thank you very much. 


Tuurspay, Fespruary 17, 1955. 
AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 


OUTERBRIDGE HORSEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

SAMUEL L. GOLAN, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, INTER- 
NATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 

NELSON W. SMITH, CHIEF ENGINEER, UNITED STATES SECTION, 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 

LEN JORDAN, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES SECTION, INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 


I lation or estimate _- $543, 889 $245, 000 
hligated balance, estimated savings 10, 325 


Obligations incurred ____- 533, 564 245, 000 
rative transfer to 
‘International fisheries commissions, State’. 
International contingencies, State’’- 


otal obligations __-- 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | 


1. International Boundary Commission... .-.- 
2. International Joint Commission 
(a) United States section : ee 
(6) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Public Health 
Service) 
(c) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Geological Sur- 
vey) 


Total obligations 


1954 actual 


| 1955 estimate 


$67, 877 | $68, 000 | 


34, 728 | 42, 000 | 


48, 959 49, 000 | 


86, 000 


237, 564 


86, 000 | 


245, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at the end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
Excepted grades and grades established by the Secretary 
of State, equivalent to general schedule grades: 
Average salary_- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates... 
Total personal servic2s_- 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Total number of permanent positions. --- 
Average number of all employees ; 
Number of employees at the end of year 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Avera 
Average 
01 Personal ser 
nt positions 
ositions other than permanent 


tegular pay in excess of 52-wer 


I 
I 


pase 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

15 Taxes and 


issessments 


Total obligations 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


$7, 453 
GS-10.8 | 


$64, 870 
11, 695 
145 


8, 472 


$71, 150 
11, 974 
147 

8, 749 


92, 020 
9, 360 
180 

1, 200 
450 
540 

4, 800 
AO 
650 


or 
250 


85, 182 
6, 817 
141 
1, 248 
162 | 
124 
6, 671 
729 
1,031 
200 
102, 605 | 


110, 000 


$5, 842 
GS-9.0 


$40, 100 


85 

40, 185 
4, 800 
400 
500 
150 
600 
500 
685 
180 


41, 932 
1, 299 
RO 
474 
146 
569 
1,176 l, 
162 
121 
49, 000 


48, 959 


1956 « 


1956 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


IN TO GEOLOCICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 
wer of permanent positions 
juivalent of all other positions 
imber of all employees 
employees at the end of year 


laries and grades: 
| schedule grades: 
er ige salary . . a ae $4, 670 q 722 $4, 770 


» (ae ‘ 


rage g : " : GS-7.0 S-7.0 GS-7.0 

| services 

manent positions oe $e 
ns other than permanent 

ular pay in excess of 52-week base 2 

nent above basic rates Sader iene 42 


6% $ 92, 300 $64, OOK 
433: , 460 2, 760 
> 


{, 
l, 


72 240 240 


tal personal services-- : 66, 822 000 7. 
aioe =e 6,115 8, 000 8 5OO 

rtation of things ? 206 240 240 
unication services__-_. ae 869 700 700 
id utility services ae 1, 009 100 100 
ind reproduction_--- he 155 300 0) 
ntractual services . 4, 140 5, 500 5, 800 
sand materials a , 6, 182 , 400 8, 200) 
ment A z : 337 4000) | 100 
nd assessments aa 75 60 60 


000 


il obligations . ‘a c 86, 000 }, 000 91, 600 
SUMMARY 


ber of permanent positions 
juivalent of all other positions 

imber of all employees ; 
mployees at the end of year-- 


ries and grades 
chedule grades: 
ge salary. 
we grade 5 7 GS 
d grades and grades established by the Secretary 
te equivalent to general schedule grades: 
rage salary... eeu $7, 453 
ge grade : GS-10.8 


il services 

manent positions $ 3 $173, 5: $184, 502 
itions other than permanent_-- 3, 21¢ 13, 14, 734 
ilar pay in excess of 52-week base ) 72 190 

yment above basic rates__- ‘ , Sf , 74s 8, 749 


otal personal services. 3, 95 205 908. 475 


> 660 


tation of things ) 820 
unication services 4 2,5 2, 2, 530 
ind utility services... c : 850 
ind reproduction . ¥ 5, 9900 
contractual services : ‘i : a 0, 11, 200 
sand materials_- , : , ; 10, 250 
nent é : » ox » tou 1, 730 
ind assessments_._.-- va 396 190 


! obligations. - -- heaneasee ‘a 237, 5 7 260, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 


Obligated balance brought forward _-_--- ‘ $182, 564 $87, 761 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-. 138 
Obligations incurred during the year . 533, 564 


Total shi 716, 266 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 12, 075 
Obligated balance carried forward. __- ; —&7, 761 


Total expenditures___- ‘ 616, 430 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 450, 098 R00 
Out of prior authorizations 166, 332 9, 900 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is entitled ‘America 
Sections, International Commissions,” 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


This appears at page 39 of the committee print, and beginning at 
page 595 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this 
point in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, flscal year 1956—American sections, inte) 
commissions, State 


Appropriation, 1955 and base for 1956 


et difference between 1955 


Requirements Difference, 
increase (+ 

or de- 

1955 1956 crease ( 


or function 


1. International Boundary Commissio1 $68, 000 $72, 600 +$4, 600 
2. International Joint Commi 
United States sectior , 000 46, SOO +4, 800 
Special ind technical investigatic 

allocation to Public Health Service 9, 000 49, 000 


Special and technical im 


} 


vest 


Geological Survey , 000 91, 600 +5, 600 


Total requirements 245, 000 260, 000 1-15, 000 


rotal estimate of appropriation, 1956 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $260,000, which 
would be an increase to the extent of $15,000 over the funds appro- 
priated for the purpose of American sections, international com- 
missions, in 1955. These increases are set forth at the page which 
I inserted in the record. 

Do you have a general statement to make with regard to this? 

Mr. Horsey. I am Deputy Director, Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs. . 

I have a statement for the record. Would you like me to read tt, 
Mr. Chairman, or insert it? 

Mr. Roonry. Whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Horsey. It is short, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


| am Outerbridge Horsey, De ‘puty Director of the Office of British 
(Commonwealth and Northern EK apes Affairs. This includes cer- 
‘ain responsibilities for relations with Canada and I am therefore 
mi aking a brief overall statement on the two international commissions 
dealing with United States—Canadian matters; the International 
Seite Commission and the International Joint Commission. 
For the work of these commissions the Department is requesting 
690,000 in fiscal year 1956. 

Both of these commissions are composed of two sections, American 
and Canadian. The commissions act by agreement of the two sec- 
tions. ‘They handle matters which are esse ntially technical but they 
rvceive from the State Department any necessary policy guidance in 
connection with our overall relations w ith Canada or on the particular 
matters under consideration. The Department also provides legal 
advice on the interpretation and application of the treaties to par- 
ticular cases. The Department of State is responsible for budgetary 
and some administrative aspects of their ope rations. 

The International Boundary Commission deals with the land 
ane lary between the United States and Canada. This Commission 

as first established by treaty in 1908 and permanent arrangements 
confirmed in a treaty of 1925. Its main duties are to keep the bound- 
ary markers in repair and to keep the boundary vistas cleared of 
timber. These are treaty requirements. The American Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Samuel Golan of Chicago, and other Commission officials, 
are available to testify in detail. 

The International Joint Commission deals with a broad range of 
or involving rights and interests of either country in relation 
to the other in connection with boundary waters. The boundary 
of course cuts through lakes and rivers right across the country and 
the problems handled are of immense Importance to the welfare and 
economy of both countries. They include power development, 
irrigation, navigation, sanitation, pollution, smoke abatement, flood 
damage and the like. 

Like the International Boundary Commission, this one operates in 
two national sections. Decisions are by agreement of the two sections 
after taking fully into account the partic ‘ular interests which m: iy be 
allected in each country. 

There are two principal ways in which the Commission gets formal 
jurisdiction over a problem. The first is by an application from 1 of 
the 2 Governments under article IV of the treaty. This must be 
done when one country or the other wishes to build a dam or other 
works which will have the effect of raising the natural level of the 
waters on the other side of the boundary. 

The second way in which the Commission gets jurisdiction is by a 
so-called reference jointly from the two Governments under article 
IX of the treaty. This procedure is used mostly for investigations 
und surveys, the conditions and scope of which are werked out in 
advance by the two Governments. Our section of the Commission 
relies for actual field work on other agencies of the Governments 
such as the Corps of Engineers, the ( teologic al Survey, and the Public 
Health Service, and so forth. 
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The Department of State acts for our Government in initiating 
formal action in the International Joint Commission after obtaining 
and coordinating the views of the other interested agencies. In add). 
tion to exercising formal jurisdiction over particular boundary waters 
problems, the Commission itself of course welcomes the views of inter. 
ested persons in the United States at any time. It holds public 
hearings in different parts of the country in connection with i important 
projects. 

The President has recently appointed a new Commissioner on our 
side who is Chairman of our Section. Gov. Len Jordan is with us 
today and, although he has been on the job only a few weeks, he js 
prepared for questions. 

The requested appropriation of $260,000 for 1956 (which represents 

— 5,000 increase over this year) will finance four principal activities: 

) The United States Section of the International Boundary Com- 
mission and small field parties who maintain the United ‘States. 
Canadian boundary line and develop necessary maps to reflect current 
and accurate boundary data. 

) The United States Section of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

(3) Projects concerning water pollution and air contamination sur- 
veys and investigations on which the United States Public Health 
Service acts for the International Joint Commission in waters and 
air spaces on our side of the border. 

(4) The operation of water-gaging stations and the conduct of 
technical studies on international rivers by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey as necessary to collect data needed for a fair apportion- 
ment of international waters between the United States and Canada, 

The requested increase of $15,000 for fiscal year 1956 will be allo- 
cated among the recipients of this appropriation for the following 
purposes: 

(a) Recruitment and training of an engineer to replace 1 of the 2 
Boundary Commission engineers whose retirement is imminent 
($4,600). 

(b) The maintenance on a full-time basis of the small permanent 
salaried staff of five positions for the International Joint Commission. 
Vacancies in previous fiscal years permitted savings that are no 
longer feasible ($4,800). 

) An increase for the Geological Survey to permit a minimum 
program of gaging station reconstruction and relocation. Continued 
deferment of necessary maintenance will adversely affect reliability 
of our stream-flow data which are fundamental to equitable appor- 
tionment of the available water supplies ($5,600). 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that the list of prior year estimates 
and the list of prior year appropriations at page 40 of the committe 
print would not be comparable with the instant request. 

Is that not the fact? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1950 fiscal year, wherein the amount of $500,(00 
was appropriated, what was the amount for these two Commissions: 
Mr. Wixser. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I will have to get that. 

Mr. Goan. They have not varied $3,000 in any year in the last 
9 or 10 years. 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to supply that, Mr. Chairman. 
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The information requested is as follows:) 
e 1950 appropriation of $500,000 the following amounts contained therein 
r activities comparable with the 1956 appropriation request, as follows: 
itional Boundary Commission, United States section ‘ $71, 250 
ational Joint Commission, United States section. ; 15, 710 
r to United States Geological Survey___------ ‘ 115, 400 
fer to United States Public Health Survey 22, 000 


Total_— idin ee : Pals 7 5 254. 360 
ADDITIONAL ENGINEER 


r. Roonry. Why do we need this $4,600, improvement and 

ining of an engineer to replace an engineer who is retirmg—— 

\Ir. Gotan. I can explain that. 

\ir. Rooney. Can’t we get somebody to take his place at the same 
rate of remuneration? 

Mr. Gotan. He is getting less. He was actually with the Com- 
mission in 1953 before he went in the service. 

. Roonry. When you say he, you re fer to the man who is about 
to come in or the man presently there? 

\ir. Gotan. The man about to come in. He was with the Com- 
mission in 1953 for about 6 months. He is a graduate engineer. We 
need him very desperately because our topographer will leave us in 
October 

Mr. Smith is 65 and he will stay, we hope, until he is 70, and it is 
juite a training, and we are very fortunate to get him. 

\Ir. Roonry. What does Mr. Smith get at the present time? 

\Ir. GOLAN. $8,500, $8,560. 

\fr. Roonry. How much do you propose to pay Mr. Pearce? 

Mr. GoLan. $4,160. 

Mr. Smita. He was pulled out by the Army for 2 years and now is 
coming back. He was just discharged from the Army last month. 

[r. Rooney. I understand that. But since Smith now is getting 
$8,560, and he is about to leave you—— 

‘. Gotan. No, sir; not for 3 or 4 years. The man about to leave 
us is getting $6,540. The man who is coming in gets approximately 
4,600. 

This man is re placi ing a man whose range is $5,940 to $6,940. 

\Ir. Rooney. Then instead of the allegations contained in Mr. 
Horsey’s statement, you are going to add an additional employee. 
You are not making a substitution? 

lr. GOLAN. It is not a substitution. 
Rooney. This is an additional employee for $4,600 a yes 
Gotan. That is correct. At one time we had a field engineer 
ind three other engineers. 

We now have but two. We will now have 3 for this 1 year, and 

this year we will be back to 2 again. 

Rooney. Why do we need three right now? 

. Gotan. We are presently about $6,000 behind the Canadian 

vernment in our share of maintaining the border. It is impossible 

» have men in the field without having our engineers there 
them. 

When Mr. Smith gets ready to retire we will have no one there 

s we have this young man Pearce there. 
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We tried at all the engineering schools to get somebody who ulti- 
mately will have to replace Mr. Smith, and we were not able to get 
anyone. 

Mr. Rooney. This will not happen for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Gowan. He is eligible for retirement now but Mr. Smith will 
stay with us until we break in a new engineer, and it is not a simple 
thing to do. This man will need at least another 2 years’ training 
before he will be able to do the things Mr. Smith now does. E 

Frankly, we consider it a godsend that he was able to come back 
with us after his service was over. He is a graduate engineer and he 
is familiar with the work. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions? 

Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprert. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


THurspay, Fresruary 17, 1955. 
INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 
WITNESSES 


WARREN F. LOONEY, ACTING SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE TO THE UNDER SECRETARY 

COL. JOHN L. FARLEY, UNITED STATES MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL 
NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION AND DIRECTOR, FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

DR. MILTON B. SCHAEFER, DIRECTOR OF INVESTIGATIONS, INTER- 
AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 

ARNIE J. SOUMELA, UNITED STATES MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL 
PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION AND ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

SETON H. THOMPSON, UNITED STATES MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL 
PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION AND AN OFFICIAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

W. F. FARRELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


{mounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred ) $310, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
‘‘American sections, international commissions, State’’____ $294, 200 
“Contributions to international organizations, State’’ 3, 992 
‘Missions to international organizations, State’’._.._- 500 | 
“International contingencies, State’’ eee rc | 15, 000 


Total obligations ieckinatie je 298, 692 325, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 1955 


nal Pacifie Halibut Commission $48, 750 $49, 750 
il Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission : 135, 000 139, 500 

rican Tropical Tuna Commission 0, 450 115, 445 
il Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 


es q 72 3. SS5 > 

nal Whaling Commission $20) 120 $20 
cific Fisheries Commission 11, 000 13, 000 
of the United States commissioners 500 5, 000 5. OOO 


obligations 325, OOO $25. OOO 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 55 estima 1956 estimate 
$500 $5, 000 $5. OOO 
subsidies, and contributions-- 298, 192 320, 000 420, OOO 


obligations 298, 692 325, 000 425, 000 


{nalysis of erpe nditures 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 


ilanece brought forward ; $15, 000 
neurred during the year 000 125, OOO 


OOO $40, OOO 


lance carried forward 5, OOO 20, OOO 
expenditures. __- | 000 | 420, OOM 


s are distributed as follows: 
current authorizations. —_ 000 $05, 000 
prior authorizations a —— 15, 0OO 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is that for the interna- 
ional fisheries commissions, which appears at page 44 of the com- 
ittee print, and beginning at page 612 of the justifications, which 
ige We shall insert at this point in the record. 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—International Fisheries Commissions 
State 

Appropriation 1955___- ; 

Comparative transfer from ‘‘International contingencies, State’’ 


Base for 1956- 


Requirements Difference, 
___ ‘increase (+-) 

| or de- 
1955 1956 crease (—) 


By projects or functions 


. International Pacific Halibut Commission -_ -- 750 $64, 110 +$14, 360 
2. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion ae 500 141, 295 +1. 795 
3. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 5, 445 197, 290 81, 845 
. International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries _ 3, 885 3, 885 
International Whaling Commission 420 420 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- | 
sion , 000 | 3, 000 | -2, 000 
7. Expenses of the United States Commissioners-_-- 5, 000 5, 000 


Total requirements-___-- ; 325, 000 | 25, 000 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $425,000, which 
would be an increase of $100,000 over the amount appropriated for 
the International Fisheries Commissions in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a general statement to make with regard to this, Mr, 
Looney? 


Mr. Looney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. With your permission I would 
like to insert this in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert your statement at this point in the 
record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The budget estimates before you are for the United States share of the expenses 
of six international fisheries commissions, established by treaty for the purpose 
of resolving certain international fishery problems and providing for the maximum 
sustainable vield of fisheries which we exploit jointly with other countries. Th 
value of the catch landed by United States fishermen from these fisheries was 
about $127 million during the calendar year 1954. The wholesale value of t! 
processed product is about twice that amount. The two oldest of these Cor 
missions, the Pacific Halibut and Sockeye Salmon, through sound research and 
management have brought the yield of these resources to the highest levels sinc 
the early days of the fishery. The other, newer commissions are making excellent! 
progress in preparing a sound base for management programs for the ot! 
resources. 

These fishery commissions, by far the most successful international conserva 
tion undertakings in the world, are not only maintaining and improving 
productivity of resources of great value to the United States; they are pro 
of tremendous importance to this Nation in the current controversy concerning 
the free seas. Th recent vears, and at the present time, an increasing number 0! 
countries are claiming sovereignty over ever-broadening areas of the hig! 
The chief justification for these claims is the contention that only in this wa 
the conservation of high seas fishery resources be assured. To the extent 
this contention is correct, or appears to be correct, it enlists wide sympat! 
support in a world of expanding populations and presently limited food supp!) 

The best and almost the sole working examples of the practical feasibility 
effectively handling international fishery conservation problems through agree 
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ents and cooperation of the concerned governments, are the fishery commissions 
vered by this budget estimate. To the extend that they are adequately sup- 
ted and financed by their member governments, and carry out the objectives 
of their conventions, they demonstrate the practicability of conserving high seas 
reces by international cooperation instead of international controversy. 
At the recent U. N. General Assembly, the United States initiated and obtained 
favorable action on a resulution to hold a worldwide conference on a conservation 
f fishery resources. This conference will be convened by the Secretary General 
at Rome in April of this year. At this conference the United States will attempt 
to obtain agreement on a system of conservation measures and principles which 
eet the needs of international fishery problems. If such a system can be agreed 
on many nations will in all probability consider it less essential to claim juris- 
tion over broad areas of the high seas and the groundwork will be laid for 
eration in resolving present dissensions in this field. Our fishery conventions 
play an important role in the discussions at this world conference in Rome. 
If these Commissions fail in meeting their objectives, and particularly if they 
fail through the failure of their member governments to give them the required 
nical and financial support, our case is destroyed as a practical argument. 
have asked the individual commissions to be represented here by their 
ers Who are Officials of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. Before 
make their brief statements, however, I would like to mention the only two 
for Which an appreciable increase is requested. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


increase for the International Pacific Halibut Commission is to make 
le a few badly needed basic studies of the factors controlling the produc- 
of the halibut stocks. Because of the past shortage of available funds, 
esearch has been neglected in recent vears to give priority to the increasing 
, nands of the management program which has brought about a £0 percent 
‘d for rease in the annual vield. The Commission has been forced to rely increas- 
ipon empirical determination of the values upon which regulations are 
|, Without an adequate understanding of the factors involved. Such approxi- 
s become increasingly dangerous with each additional year, particularly 
a long-lived fish such as the halibut, since effects of errors in evaluations 
many years to show up in the commercial catch. By that time the cumu- 
damage may be extensive. 

has become clear that the continued development of the halibut manage- 
program requires a more thorough knowledge of basic factors controlling 
productivity of the halibut stocks. The increase requested in the estimates 

nable the Commission to begin the work necessary for this purpose, 


as 
which 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


increase for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission is to enable 
ommission to make progress toward the carrying out of its full program of 
tific investigations. The convention by which the Commission was estab- 
requires that thorough studies of the tunas, the tuna-bait fishes, and the 
related ocean environment be undertaken. On the funds made available in 
revious years the Commission has made considerable progress on the basic 
of the effect of the fishery on the tuna stocks. This involved primarily 
lection and analysis of past records of the tuna fishery. However, this 
ation cannot stand alone. There is indication that the stocks of yellowfin 
may be at or near the point of overfishing. Recommendations for manage- 
cannot be made without adequate knowledge of the life history and popu- 
dvnamies of the vellowfin and its ocean environment. This requires 

isis on that part of the program, which involves work at sea. 
ut half of the increase is required for the oceanographic part of the research, 
the remainder will be divided among tuna life history and migration 

s, With some devoted to further tuna-bait studies. 


\lr. Roonry. Now we will ask you to address yourself to this 
requested increase of $100,000. 
Loonry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
[ might touch on two or three of the points of the prepared 
ment first. 
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I will also state I have with me three of the Commissioners and the 
Director of the fourth Commission, the Tuna Commission, with me. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed as you care to. 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I will say I bring the regrets of Mr. William C. 
Herrington, special assistant. He is out of the country on official 
business and he could not get back in time for these hearings. 

We have six Commissions, Mr. Chairman—with the Internationa] 
North Pacific Commission, a new addition under this appropriation, 
That Commission is the Commission formed under treaty between 
the United States, Canada and Japan covering the fisheries of the 
entire North Pacific Ocean. 

We justify these requests generally on the ground that our fisher- 
men take some $127 million worth of fish each year from these fisher- 
ies which are in the high seas and are international. There is no way 
we know of to regulate and manage these international fisheries 
except through international commissions of this kind. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the $100,000 you mentioned. 

Two Commissions only have asked for appreciable increases this 
year. 

INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


The first is the International Pacific Halibut Commission. ‘This 
Commission has since 1934, when it first began to issue regulations, 
increased the catch of halibut from 44 million pounds to an all-time 
record last vear of 71 million. 

Its appropriation at least during the past few years has been con- 
stant at about $50,000. 

Necessarily, as the catch increased, more and more of its budget 
has gone into management. It needs this increase for purposes of 
basic research which has to a degree been set aside in the past few 
vears for management purposes. 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


The second appreciable increase requested is that for the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, which is $81,845. 

The basic reason for this increase is this: This Commission has 
never gotten the entire amounts it has sought. It has been forced 
to be shorebound, as it were, in its research in the past few vears 
It has been operating only 3 or 4 vears now. 

Tuna, of course, is a deep-sea fish. 

If this Commission is to go on and get the information it needs to 
recommend regulations, it has to go to sea. 

Fifty percent of the increase of $81,000 is sought for oceanographic 
and sea work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, several of the Commissions have had extra- 
ordinarily good records in 1954, and if the committee please, the 
Commissioners and the directors of the Commissions would like to 
make brief statements on those records. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear from them. We certainly 
want something more than the word “good” in the record at this point. 

Mr. Loonry. Quite so, sir. 
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TERRITORIAL WATERS CONTROVERSY 


| have finished my statement except in one regard, sir. We support 
these Commissions for a second reason. The committee knows there 
is 2 Wide controversy on the question of territorial waters in the 
world tods uy. 

In the last 10 years 25 nations have claimed waters in excess of 
; miles. 

We think that controversy now is coming to a head. In fact we 
KhOW it is. 

The United Nations has called a fishing conference at Rome in 
April of this vear. It has issued a mandate to the International Law 
Commission to report finally on the regime of territorial waters, to the 
General Assembly in the fall of 1956. 

\leanwhile in this hemisphere we have the Organization of American 
States holding a 21-nation meeting in calendar year 1955 on the 
question of the conservation of the resources of the Continental Shelf 
and the seas. 

Those two bodies will, I think, pretty much determine this question 
of territorial waters by the end of 1956. 

These Fishery Commissions come into the picture in this way: 

A principal justification of these 25 states which claim oceans off 
their coast in excess of 3 miles, some of them up to 200 miles, a principal 
justif ic ation is that they have to do this in order to conserve fish. 

Our answer is that they do not—that this type of Commission is the 
proper Way under international law to conserve fish. 

If these Commissions fail, through lack of money or for any other 
reason, the props of our argument in that connection are knocked out. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson, would you speak to the Halibut Commission, 
please? 

INTERNATIONAL Pactric Hatisur Commission 


\lr. Toompson. Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be a member of the 
Pacific Halibut Commission. It is the oldest of these international 
commissions for the conservation and protection of our fishery re- 
sources on the high seas adjacent to our coast. 

In the 32 years of its existence it has established a most enviable 
record, using accepted conservation methods based on sound biological 
research, The abundance of halibut has been increased on every bank 
in the North Pacific Ocean. 

lts efforts have been successful biologically, productively, and 
economically, 

Mir. Rooney. Mr. Thompson, I am not a scientist and I am not an 
expert. JI am just a small taxpayer. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


| wonder if you would direct your remarks to telling us in some plain 


se 


language that everyone can understand, without the words “enviable 
record” and “proud,” exactly what you have accomplished. 
Tuompson. In 1930, when the Commission first undertook ra 
problem of regulation, it was dealing with a fishery that yielded : 
total of about 44 million pounds of halibut. It had been badly ie 


pleted through years of excessive fishing. 
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The first years of the Commission were*devoted to research. 

In 1930 the tre: ity was modified and the Commission was authorized 
to regulate the fisheries. 

In 1954 the fishery yielded an all-time high production of 71 million 
pounds, an increase from 44 million to 71 million, with an increase in 
1954 over 1953 of 11 million pounds. 

That is divided among about 3,000 fishermen, approximately 600 
boats, about 60 percent of which are American fishermen and American 
boats. 

In dollars the value of the halibut fisheries to the American fisher- 
men is about $7% million. 

The increase we think is substantial. The work so far has been jp 
the area of gross improvement. 

With those regulations the fishery has improved. It has improved 
not only in yiel ld but in stocks from which that yield is taken. 

The funds available to the Commission in recent vears have been 
very limited, and only sufficient to audit the effect of fishing on th 
stocks. 

The catch per unit of effort is used as a measure of abundance ; 
as a measure of condition of stocks. 

Tagging has shown the extent to which the various stocks are bei 
utilized, and then there is biological data as to age and size of th 
fish caught. 

All that indicates whether the basic stock is improving, deglining 
or being maintained. 

This type of work is not sufficient under the treaty which was ap- 
proved in 1953. That treaty gave the Commission a mandate to 
develop the halibut fishery to a point of maximum sustained yield, to 
develop it to a point of maximum vield and maint ain it there. 

We are looking backward in the type of work we are doing now. We 
want to be able to forecast. That means paceman more specific all 
at what age halibut should be taken; at what age they are most v: 
able from the standpoint of maintaining stocks and maintaining 
increasing the yield. 

That involves some rather complicated research into mortalit) 
rates and growth rates, work which has not been undertaken by the 
Commission and work which now is contemplated. 


UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION OF FISH 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have any figures with regard to the consump- 

tion of fish by the population of this country over any period? 

Mr. THompson. I don’t have those figures, Mr. Chairman, but we 
can furnish them for the record. 

Are you thinking just of halibut now? 

Mr. Roonry. I was thinking of halibut as well as tuna, and also 
with regard to total consumption of fish. 

As I understand it, the American people are eating more fish today 
than they ever did. Is that an accurate statement? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct sir. Per capita consumption of fish 
in the United States in 1932 was 8.9 pounds while in 1954 it was 
11.7 pounds. 

Mr. Rooney. I have a very practical question to ask you. 
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Over the years when we get to this item of this bill on the floor of the 
House some member is bound to talk about the love life of the halibut 
and the love life of the tuna, the papers pick it up and it would seem 
to those who were not sufficiently informed that the appropriations 
committees were frivolously frittering away the taxpayers’ money. 

In the event someone brings up this business of the love life of the 
tuna and the love life of the halibut, I wonder if you could advise me 
the best way, assuming that I feel you are entitled to this increase, 
to answer such statements? 

Mr. THompson. I suppose, sir —— 

Mr. Rooney. This is a highly practical qu lestion. 

Mr. THompson. It is. Love life is basic to increase of stocks, I 
assume. 

Mr. Roonry. You can’t get away from that. 

\r. Tuompson. I think love life for a fish is a rather cold, hard 
proposition. 

Mr. Rooney. This brings to my mind the trout label bill we had 
last year in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Toompson. We are dealing with living organisms, those which 
are born, live, grow, and die. It is basic to any conservation action 
to understand these biological processes. 

That is the sort of work the Commission is doing. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. Our Republican friends made this sound like such a 
terrible thing over the years I didn’t think we’d have any fisheries 
commissions after they took over. Now they want to increase the 
taxpayers’ money for these commissions by the amount of $100,000. 

What would you do with this $14,360? 

Mr. THompson. The $14,360, Mr. Chairman, will be used just to 
expand the work. There will be increased use of funds for statistical 
analysis. 

We have accumulated a vast amount of statistics through the years 
which have not been analyzed. 

There will be additional collection of statistics as a result of a new 
type of regulation authorized bv the treaty of 1953. 

li will provide no increase in point of pe ‘sonnel, 

Mr. Roonry. Since there is no increase in personnel requested, 
exactly how would you use this money? 

Mr. THompson. I say permanent personnel. We will have to 

: and have expanded temporary services in the field. That 
arket measurements, collection of age data, length data, and 
wand charter for tagging operations. 
Mr. Roonny. It would seem from what you say, Mr. Thompson, 
that if you got this money you would then decide what to do with 
it. ds that right? 

\Ir. Toomprson. The Commission has very definite need for it. 

Mie tooNEY. You could use another $200,000, could you not? 

\lr. Toomeson. We have a long-range program, Mr. Chairman, 
which contemplates considerable increase over this amount to obtain 


Just the data which will provide the Commission with the knowledge 


lecessary to regulate in order to attain maximum sustained vield, 


and the total will be $93,750, that is the United States share. 
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CANADIAN CONTRIBUTION TO HALIBUT COMMISSION 


Canada puts up a like amount, and last year Canada did proyjq 
an amount of over $77,000 which the United States did not match. 

Mr. Rooney. Our Canadian neighbors put up that much money 
in excess of the American appropriation? 

Mr. THoompson. They put up a total of $77,000. 

The United States share was $49,750, so that the difference between 
the United States share and that appropriated by Canada was 
returned to the Canadian Treasury. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the comparison between the Canadian hali- 
but fishing industry and the American fishing industry? 

Mr. THompson. The Canadian halibut fishing industry is about 
one-third as compared to two-thirds. About 60 percent is United 
States and the balance Canadian. 


TOTAL BUDGET OF HALIBUT COMMISSION 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record a char 
showing the full budget in United States dollars for the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


International Pacific Halibut Commission 


[Full budget in United States dollars] 
Object 1955 


Man-years.- 
01 

02 

03 

04_- 

05 

06 

07 

OS 


OY 
Commission budget 
United States share (50 percent 
Analysis of increase, by purpose: 
Expanded collection and analysis of statistics 


Expansion of age composition studies 
Expanded tagging program 


Total 


Mr. THomprson. The United States Fleet totaled 410 vessels i 
1954 compared with 248 Canadian vessels. 

There were 1,900 

Mr. Roonry. Nevertheless, our Canadian friends thought enough 
of this to invest this substantial amount over and above the United 
States share of $49,000? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston, have you any questions with regard to 
the Halibut Commission? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson? 
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IMPORTANCE AND FUNCTIONS OF HALIBUT COMMISSION 


rovid \fr. Magnuson. Mr. Thompson, in your view what would happe n 
teh. othe halibut fisheries without the work of the Halibut Commission? 
money \fr. Toompson. The halibut fisheries at the time the Commission 
ndertook regulation, Mr. Magnuson, was reduced to a point where 
was almost economically unfeasible for a vessel to go out and 
‘tween MB attempt to make a catch. 
& Was The catch per unit at that time dropped so low that the fishery 
vas on the way out. 
D hali- The Commission has through its regulations restored the abundance 
(halibut to a point where it is now a very profitable thing for these 
about ssels remaining in fisheries. 
United \ir. Maenuson. I know that the industry out in my part of the 
intry thinks very highly of the accomplishme nts of the Commission 
‘believe it has benefited the fisheries to a very great degree. 
Mr ( ‘hairman, I wanted to ask a question about tuna. Is that 
of place? 
Roonry. We will get to the tuna in a moment. 
\lr. Macnuson. That is all I have. 
\ir. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 
\lr. Couperr. No questions. 
\lr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 
\lr. Bow. Are we to assume that as the Commission functions it 
| increase the catch for the industry, and as it increases the budget 
the Commission will increase? 
\lr. Thompson. There has been some increase in cost of the Com- 
ssion in the past vear directly attributable to the additional catch, 
that additional catch was the result = a new type of regulation, 
more than one fishing season during each vear, so that fisheries operated 
ra much longer period, and that costs more money to administer; 
Mr. Bow. So that in the future, perhaps, as we increase the catch 

Commission’s responsibilities then will be increased, and there 
will be continued increase in budget expenses? 

\lr. THompson. I do not believe the cost of administering the 
ishery will go much beyond the present. The added costs now and 
inthe next few years are for research and are not related to the vield 

the fishery. 

The restoration of the halibut fishery has just about run its course. 
We are at an all-time high of production. 

The regulations have built up this fishery, and now we must find 

t what is its maximum sustained yield. 


FEES 
nougs 2 ° ° 
Mr. Bow. Last year at the hearings I asked this question, and would 
‘to repeat it now: 
or page 232 of the hearings I asked this question: 


rited 


ard to In an industry of this size and magnitude, is there any method which could be 
ed so that the industry, where these facilities are being expanded, can con- 
to the cost of this project other than by taxes 
od ° 
1 understand that was taken up in the Budget Bureau. Is there 
iny further thought given to this question? 
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Mr. THomeson. The Commission itself has not taken up that 
question. 

In discussing that matter with the Bureau of the Budget we did 
look at it. It is possible, i suppose, to attach a license or permit fee 
to the fishermen. They are the ones who directly benefit initially, 

But then the benefits are passed along to many other people, and 
perhaps those costs should not be all borne by just the group who 
harvest the fish. 

Mr. Bow. I gave an example of that, and I think the gentleman from 
Washington probably knows of the same situation. 

We have regulations and control in the dairy industry, and market- 
ing agreements, and a great deal of the cost of that is borne by th 
dairy farmer. He must contribute to the expense of that regulation, 

[ recognize that by freezing this catch, and by the industry flourish- 
ing, they pay more taxes. ‘That is true, also, of the dairy farmer. 

It seems to me there should be some method so that an expanding 
industry can bear some of the costs. 

Loonny. We in the State Department took note of your sug. 
gestion last year. We have the matter under study. 

We have not reached any final conclusions, to be frank with you 
because it is a very difficult question. 

[t is a new departure in the fishing industry, and possibly in th 
agricultural industry, with the exception of the dairy industry you 
mention, and it enters the field of international matters which aa 
it a little more difficult than if it were merely domestic. 

Mr. Bow. It is still under study? 

Mr. Loonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Paciric SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Roonny. The next requested increase is in connection with th: 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, $1,795. 

What is that for? 

Mr. Loonry. Mr. Chairman, that results from a differential 1 
the value of the Canadian dollar as against the United States dolla 


IntrER-AMERICAN Tropica, Tuna CoMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Inter-American Trop ical 
Tuna Commission, which is a requested increase of $81,845 over 
current year’s appropriation in the amount of $115,445. 

What is that for? 

Mr. Loonry. Could Dr. Schaefer speak to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. Surely. 

Dr. Scuarrer. I am Director of Investigations for the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I will attempt briefly to tell vou about the nature 
of the fishery, about the nature of the work of the Tuna Commission, 
what we have accomplished to date——— 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Dr. Scuaerer. The fishery for the tropical tunas with which we 
are concerned is conducted on the high seas from southern California 
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down to northern Chile. It is conducted largely by United States 
vessels. The United States fleet accounts for about 90 percent of 
‘he total harvest from this area. 

\lr. Rooney. I thought it was 99 percent. 

Dr. ScHAEFER. The 99 percent of the contribution comes because 
Peru, who harvests most of the part the United States does not 
harvest, is not a member of the Commission. That is the reason for 
the discrepancy. 

\lr. Roonny. Who are the present members of the Commission? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. Colonel Farley, who is here, Kugene Bennett 

\ir. Rooney. Speaking of the countries? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. The United States, Costa Rica, Panama. 

\lr. Roonny. Just the three? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. Three at the present time. It is an open-end treaty. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO COMMISSION 


\lr. Roonny. What is the United States’ share of the cost of the 
ymimission and the shares of Costa Rica and Panama? 
Dr. ScHAEFER. The United States share is roughly 99 percent of 
he total. 
osta Rica and Panama contribute the minimum fee. 
lr. Rooney. I thought it or 8. 
\ir. Loonry. That is correct, 
ir. Rooney. Which is correc t? 
SCHAEFER. 99.8. 
Rooney. Allright. I want these facts on the record. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


ScHAEFER. This fishery depends upon the stocks of tunas 

h exist on the high seas off the coasts of these Latin American 

‘method of capturing of the fish is such that the fishermen also 

required to use bait fish which are taken within the territorial 
waters of these Latin-American nations. 

The fishery has grown very rapidly over the last decade. 

The total production of the fishery in 1945 was 123 million pounds; 

1953 it was 274 million pounds. 

The market for tuna is expanding. Intensity of fishing is expanding, 

rae catch is expanding. 
his has given rise to the very serious question of whether over- 
shin ig is occuring or is about to occur. 
Our problem is somewhat different from that of the Halibut Com- 
mission Where nothing was done until the stocks became very badly 
nter- depleted. Then scientific research was conducted and regulations 
imposed to build the stocks back up. 

The purpose of this Commission is to obtain the facts that are 
hecessary to maintain the yield at its maximum level, in other words, 
to prevent the overfishing before it happens. 

What we have done so far during our 4 years of investigation is to 
make a determination of the current status of this fishery, to find out 
Where the present level of harvesting lies in relation to the possible 
maximum level of harvesting, to find out something about the biology 
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and the population dynamics of these tunas which have been very, 
very little known to science, and to find out some of the facts respecting 
the relation between the tunas and the ocean in which they live. 


YELLOWFIN TUNA 


Briefly what we have found out is that of the two species, yellowfin 
tuna and skipjack tuna—those are the two species fished in this area. 
[t appears from our studies that the yellowfin tuna fishery is reaching, 
or is perhaps slightly past, the point of maximum yield. 

[ have a chart here which I might exhibit which illustrates this. 

This black line shows the actual catches of millions of pounds of 
vellowfin tuna and the other axis is the fishing intensity. 

The red line is the relation between intensity of fishing and total 
production. 

You will see production has gotten near the peak, or slightly beyond 
it, and now has slacked off. 

In other words, the fishery for yellowfin tuna appears to us to be 
somewhere in the region of maximum yield. 

We expect if the intensity of fishery on yellowfin increases that we 
will get into the overfishing area. 


SKIPJACK TUNA 


For skipjack the picture is quite different. 

In the case of skipjack tuna they are apparently being underfished. 
In other words, an increase in intensity of fishing will give an increase 
In production. 

Essentially our work so far, then, has shown us what the condition 
of the fishery is, has indicated that the Commission is going to be faced 
in the relatively near future with the necessity of making reeommenda- 
tions to the member governments. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are the the principal fishing grounds of the 
skipjack? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. From Baja, California to Chimbote, off of Peru. 

The principal centers of fishing for both species are off Baja, Calif., 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec, Galapagos Islands, off the coast of Central 
America, and the boundary between the Peru current and the waters 
of the equatorial countercurrent off northern Peru. 

What we have done so far, then, is to get an estimate of the con- 
dition of the fishery. We have also gotten estimates of the bait-fish 
stocks. 

It appears the present intensity of fishing on most of the bait-fish 
stocks is such that there is no need at the present time for conservation 
regulations. 

BAIT-FISH STOCK 


Mr. Roongey. Where is the bulk of the bait-fish stock? 

Dr. Scuarrer. The principal bait fish is Anchoveta, a large tropical 
anchovey, and its principal location is the Gulf of Panama. 

The other locations are in the Gulf of Fonseca and El Salvador, 
Guaymas and Ahome Point in Mexico, and Almejas Bay in Mexico. 

Our fleet also takes sardines in the region of the Gdlannem Islands, 
anchovies off the Ecuadoran and Peruvian coasts, and sardines and 
anchovies from southern California. 
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Basically the tropical tuna bait is taken in this area shown on the 
map and sardines and achovies in the Southern and Northern Tem- 
pert ute Zones. s , 

\[Ir. Roonry. What is the present situation with regard to Costa 
Rica and bait? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. The present situation with regard to Costa Rican 
bait is that the stock of anchovies in the Gulf of Nicoya in Costa 
Rica disappeared in 1947, This may have _ ‘en the result of a heavy 
ntensity of fishing, but it is also believed it may have been the re- 
suit of a red tide which occurred there in 1947, very similar to the 
red tide down off Florida. 

The Commission is undertaking an experiment to see if this stock 
ean be reestablished by a transplant from Panama. We transplanted 
a half million adult fish a year ago last October, 

These fish did reproduce, and there is a small population now in the 
Gulf of Nicoya which we are keeping track of to see how rapidly it 
builds up, to see if this bait stock can be rehabilitated by this means. 

We have, essentially, determined what the status of the fishery is. 
What we need to do now is to find out what can be done about it, in 
other words, what kind of regulations could be imposed by the mem- 
ber governments to maintain the intensity of fishery for yellowfin at 
that level which will keep the yield up near the maximum, and at the 

me time allow the intensity of fishing on skipjack to increase. 

In order to do this we have to know a good deal more about the tuna 
how they behave in the ocean and how they are related to the 

ocean currents than we know now. 

In other words, we are not in a position to make any intelligent and 
oflicient recommendations to member governments. 

Piney increase is being requested for conducting the necessary studies 
the nature of the biology and population dyn: ainics of these two 
‘ies of tuna, and of the rel: ationship of these tunas to their oceanic 

environment, which will give us the scientifie basis for making recom- 


mendations for maintaining the fishery at its maximuin level of vield. 
ANTICIPATED LIFE AND SIZE OF TUNA COMMISSION 


\Ir. Roonty. What is the anticipated life of this Commission? 

Dr. ScHAEFER. This Commission will probably be in existence as 
long as vou have a tropical tuna fishery in which the United States 
and the Latin Americans are interested. It will not need to operate 
at this expensive level. The Commission has estimated that what we 
need to find out all the things we need to know is between $300,000 
and $400,000 a year for a matter of 5 or 6 vears, and then something 
less than that for another 5 or 6 years, and then ultimately the Com- 
mission would presumably develop into a management body where its 
continuing costs would be perhaps $150,000 or $175,000 a vear., 

This, of course, is a decade or so in the future and such predications 
are a little difficult to make. 


TOTAL BUDGET OF TUNA COMMISSION 


Ar. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart 
Which I hold in my hand, showing the full budget in United States 
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dollars, by categories, for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com. 
mission. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, full budget (in United States dollars). 195¢ 
Ol... 5: $119, 223 | 09 

2... 14, 144; 15 

G3... as 1, 225 

ee eee : 1, 900 

05 7, 940} Contribution from Panama 

ae 7, 200 and Costa Rica__- 1, 000 
07 . wid as 9, 294 


Tks ss 9, 700! United States share___- _. 197. 2% 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson is next, whom I am sure knows mor 
about tuna and fisheries as a result of his coming from the grea 
Northwest than does the gentleman from Brooklyn. 


SEIZURE OF AMERICAN VESSELS 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Chairman, I am no expert on tuna, by an 
means, but I did want to ask about these two American boats whieh 
were sized and fined here within the past couple of weeks. 

Dr. ScuarFer. You are referring to the Nick Bez boats? 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. If 1 might speak to that, Mr. Magnuson. Thos 
were the Nick Bez boats which were taken over in the port of Callao, 
Peru, after they had gone in because the engines in one of them had 
gone amiss, and the second boat had a sick man on board. They had 
gone into the port with no difficulty. The port authorities received 
the ‘m, but after 2 days in port a company of armed, uniformed persons 

‘ame on board and, upon finding tuna fish in the holds, they charged 
the two boats with fishing within the territorial waters of Peru, which 
are claimed go 200 miles to sea. 

Well, these boats did not fish out beyond 50 miles, and I believe 
it would have been a very unusual occasion for them to go out beyond 
50 miles in waters on that coast. It was quite clear they had taken 
the fish within 200 miles. The U nited States recognizes only 3 miles 
of water as being subject to Peru’s jurisdiction for ine purposes 

The Peruvian law requires that the vessel owners pay the fine within 
5 days, or else face confiscation of their vessels. Mr. Bez ordered the 
fine be paid in time to avoid confiscation. It was paid 15 minutes 
before the time limit. At the same time, our Embassy placed a pro- 
test with the Peruvian Foreign Office against the seizure, as being 1! 
violation of international law. We have since had an answer to the 
protest, stating that the Peruvian municipal law claimed 200 miles as 
maritime jurisdiction in Peru, and that from the Peruvian point of 
view that was good international law. The matter for the moment 
rests there. 

Mr. Maanuson. What is the precedent in this situation? 

Mr. Loonry. Well, we are faced with a sovereign state which views 
international law in a diffe ‘rent light than we do. We can do one 0! 
several things: We might take the case to the International Court 0! 
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to a court of arbitration. We might, by virtue of the fishing con- 
ference Which is coming up in Rome within 2 months, or by virtue of 
the Organization of American States meeting on fisheries, coming up 
very shortly, attempt to change their mind, and that is what we shall 
try to do. 

‘Mr. Maenuson. I mean by “precedent,” has Peru ever seized one 
of our fishing vessels before? 

\ir. Loongy. Not Peru, but Equador has. 

\ir. Magnuson. What has been the final outcome? 

Mr. Loonry. Usually, the vessels are fined, and there is a protest 
wade for the record. Somestimes the seizing countries yield to our 
protests, and release the vessels without fine. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did the State Department attempt to obtain the 
release of these two vessels before the fines were paid, or without 
payment of the fines? 
~Mr. Loonry. That is true. Our Ambassador went directly into 
the Foreign Office and asked for release as soon as he heard from Mr. 
John Bez, the captain. 

\ir. Maanuson. Is this claim on the part of Peru to the 200-mile 
jurisdiction historical? 

' Mr. Loonry. No, sir; it was made in 1947. 

Prior to that, to the best of my knowlege, Peru never claimed 

re than 3 miles. 

Mr. Magnuson. Has the same thing ever occurred in our relations 
vith Mexico with reference to our shrimp boats? 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct; although I would say the claim there 
is 9 miles, rather than 200 miles. 

\Ir. Roonry. When did Mexico set up the 9-mile limit? 

Mr. Loonry. The first claim of Mexico to the 9-mile jurisdiction 
was made in 1935. 

Mr. MaGnuson. Have they made the claim stick? 

Mr. Loonry. In practice, they make it stick for the time being; 
it in law, we do not recognize it. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions at this time, 
shall reeess until 2 p. m. 


[AFTERNOON SESSION] 
Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE IN 1956 


With regard to this Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
What are the facts and a breakdown of the figure of $81,845, which is 
the requested increase? 

Mr. ScHarFEeR. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I explained, we are re- 
(ured to obtain information regarding the population dynamics and 
viology of these tunafish. We are required to determine the relation- 
‘ips of the distribution and behavior of these tunafish with respect 

the oceanography. 

'. Rooney. | am asking for figures, and I do not find very many 
tures In these estimates; they are all essay paragraphs. 
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Mr. ScHarrer. The figures are as follows, sir: 
We propose to spend 
Mr. Rooney. Do you have a chart with regard to this? 

Mr. ScHarrer. | do not have a chart, sir, but these moneys yi 
be spent on four programs: 7 
We will spend $19,000 in studies of the life history, biology, a 
population dynamics of the tuna; we will spend $12,000 on tage ine 
tuna to find out about their migration, and to find out the natura) 
population units which we will have to regulate; we will spend $40,090 
on studies of the oceanography of the eastern Pacific and the dis. 

tribution of fish. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. ScHAEFER. $40,000. 

We will spend an additional $10,845 on additional studies on {| 
bait fish. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, at least, we have gotten this down into fo 
categories. Now, what about them? 


STUDIES OF LIFE HISTORY, BIOLOGY, AND POPULATION DYNAMICS 


Mr. Scoarrer. Well, the studies involved in the $19,000 item 
be studies on the life history and biology of the tuna, and will consis 
of making observations at sea on commercial fishing vessels, a 
studies of the fish as landed, in order to determine such things 
age, rate of growth, and the population units into which the sto 
are divided for the purpose of designing vour fishing regulations. 

Mr. Rooney. How did vou arrive at the figure of $19,000? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Well, we made up a list, sir, of the persom 
which would be required, and the equipment which would be requir 
and so forth and added it up. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, where is that information? 

Mr. Scuaerer. It is in my notebook. The breakdown by thes 
categories, sir, of this $19,000 item is as follows: $11,090 is for sala 
and personal services; $1,200 is for travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. Tell us something about the $11,{! 
I do not like this approach. We do not appropriate “bucks! 
fashion. What are the positions proposed by these justifications? W 
would like to have some detail. 

Mr. Scnarrer. We are required in the matter of personal services 
to employ 1 scientist and 1 junior scientist. 

Mr. Rooney. How much does the scientist receive? 

Mr. Scuagrrer. The scientist receives $6,400, and $4,500 is fo! 
junior scientist, and the remainder is for clerical personnel for ta 
lating data in our laboratory. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you plan for, and what are th 
grades? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Well, this is a part-time service, and I believe they 
carry the GS—4 grade. 

Mr. Rooney. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Scuarrer. As I say, this is a matter of the distribution of U 
two projects. This amounts to $1,860. This is, approximate} 
half-time services for this person. 

You see, the person who does this work is also doing clerical wor 
in some of the other projects. 
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You see, sir, that is the personnel breakdown, but these research 
projects do not always correspond exactly with the people, because 
the people in our laboratories work on analyzing data, and will be 
analyzing data for more than one of these projects. So, we have to 
assign part of these clerical people’s salaries to more than one project. 


BAIT STUDIES 


\Mr. Rooney. Let us take the figure of $10,845, and discuss it. 
Is that figure as loosely put together as this other one? 

Mr. ScHAEFER. The $10,845 on bait studies? 

That consists of the employment of 2 scientists for $6,630, plus 
necessary equipment, supplies and traveling expenses for making 
observations on bait fish from commercial tuna fishing vessels. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was that amount? 

Mr. ScHAEFER. Well, the salary is $6,630 and the other items 
which I have broken down constitute the remainder. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not have any more questions to ask with 
regard to this. If that is the way this thing is put together, I do not 
care to go further into it. 

Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I have the same feeling. We are 
entitled to have a breakdown, and that was my first reaction when 
Llooked at the justifications. 

There is no breakdown, and it is just a proposition of “letting us 
have the money, and we will run it like we want to.” 

| think, until such time as the detailed justifications are broken 
down, we cannot appropriate the money for the increases which they 
have requested, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. ScHarrer. Sir, these breakdowns have been supplied by us 
to the State Department, and I am sure that we can furnish these 
to you for the record. 


SEIZURE OF AMERICAN VESSELS 


Mr. Roongy. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue the question of 
these fishing boats which we discussed this morning? 

Mr. Roonny. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Looney, is there anything we can do to 
remedy this situation? I take it that we have no treaty with Peru. 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct; we have no treaty. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why do we have no such treaty? 

Mr. Loonrny. We, on our part, would be perfectly willing to enter 
into a treaty, but the Peruvians up until now have not been willing. 
Furthermore, it is very difficult to come to terms on a fishing treaty 
when you have a 3-mile limit country on the one hand, and a 200-mile 
limit country on the other. That country usually wants licenses, 
lees, and export taxes, because if their law is correct, the fish out for 
200 miles are a product of their country. However, in any case, 
we would enter into a treaty tomorrow, if we did not have to admit 
to their principle of 200 miles. 

Mr. MaGnuson. It seems incomprehensible to me that a country 
such as Peru can force a claim beyond territorial waters, 200 miles out 
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from shore. Certainly as a practical matter, it means reserving all of 
that fishing area for her own vessels. There is nothing reciprocal 
about an arrangement of that kind when we have only a 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Looney. That is correct. Of course, that is a unilateral claim, 
there is no reciprocity about it. Peru claims this is international lay 
so far as she is concerned. Now, her claim i is only 7 or 8 years of age, 
We have had 2 boats taken under it; 2 boats which were taken iy 
January, last. Domestic litigation of legal questions is, as we al] 
know, slow. 

Mr. Maanuson. The two boats which were taken were two Bez 
boats? 

Mr. Looney. Those are the two Bez boats; yes, sir, and interna- 
tional settlement of such basic differences is baud to be pretty slow, 

Mr. Maanuson. Cannot the State Department take this issue to 
the International Court, and settle it? 

Mr. Loonry. With the consent of Peru it could; yes, sir. Peru, 
however, has not bound itself by the United Nations Charter to take 
litigation to the Court as a matter of course; in any given case, 
however, she can. 

Mr. Macnuson. It certainly appears to me that something should 
be done about it. As you know, Mr. Nick Bez is from Seattle. 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MaGnuson. It seems unconscionable to me that where one of 
our fishing vessels is forced to put into port in a South American 
country, and they find tuna in her hold, that by the nature of things 
she is subject to confiscation or, at least, a fine. 

On this question of the fine, do we not have some legislation which 
requires the State Department, through the Treasury Department, 
to post this bond in order to protect the ship pending the settlement 
of the merits of the case? 

Mr. Loonry. There is a law, Mr. Magnuson, which I think you 
refer to, and that is Public Law 680. That law merely requires that 
after a seizure of this nature in waters, or a seizure for an action in 
waters which we claim to be the high seas, the Secretary of State shall 
certify the facts to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then pa) 
whatever fine the shipowner incurred. 

It does not require the State Department to post any bond. 

Mr. Maanuson. Of course, the law must contemplate that if there 
finally is a liability on the shipowner, that he will bear the actual cost, 
is that right, or does it contemplate that the Government will pay it? 

Mr. Loonzy. The Government will bear only that part of the cost 
which is a fine. If it costs Mr. Bez $1,000 a day, for example, for lack 
of use of the vessels or if his tuna spoils, there is no liability of the 
Government under this law except the fine. 

Mr. Macnuson. I understand that a $5,000 fine was paid on each 
of these two vessels; is that correct? 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnuson. Who put up the money? 

Mr. Loonzy. Mr. Bez himself—Mr. Nick Bez authorized the 
payment through bankers in Lima, I believe. 

Mr. Macnuson. In view of this law to which you have referred, 
why would not the State Department or the Treasury pay the fine? 

Mr. Looney. Well, the law is quite clear on that point. After 
payment of the fine, and then upon certification of the Secretary o! 
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State of certain facts, then, and then only, will the Secretary of the 
Treasury pay. 

Mr. Maanuson. I see. 

\lr. Loonry. For instance, we could not act within the 5 days 
which were allowed before this guillotine was put on by the Peruvian 
Government when they would confiscate these ships. 

The value of those ships runs into several hundred thousand dollars. 


METHOD OF RESOLVING CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Maanuson. There is really no likely prospect of resolving 
this situation in the near future, apparently? 

Mr. Loonrny. Yes, sir; we think there is. As I was saying, domestic 
litigation is slow, but international litigation is much slower. 

We feel that, as Peru’s claim to 200 miles is honestly and sincerely 
based upon the fact that that is the only way Peruvians believe they 
ca conserve these fish, we have a good answer to it. We can say, 
“Look at the Salmon Commission in the United States and Canada; 
look at the Halibut Commission.”’ 

They have more fish now than they ever had before in the past 
out of these two fisheries. We can then say, “Let us have a com- 
mission with Peru, up and down the coast from California to Peru. 
We can save those fish by means of a commission..” 


EFFECT OF TIDELANDS BILL ON FISHING LIMITS 


Mr. Maanuson. Has the American position with respect to these 
waters of Peru been weakened in any respect by the so-called tide- 
lands bill? 

Mr. Looney. In response to that question, Mr. Magnuson, I can 
only answer that the President has stated in a letter, subsequent to 
the tidelands bill, addressed to Senator Holland and I am giving 
this from memory and it is not exact—that the United States still 
supports free fishing in the seas up to the 3 miles from the coast. 
This was in particular reference to the tidelands bill, and its effect 
upon fishing. 

Mr. Ma@nuson. The drawing of this line 10% miles off the coast 
of Texas and Louisiana by our own pronouncement, or by Executive 
pronouncement, does not affect the rights of foreign fishermen? 

Mr. Loonry. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ScuarFer. Mr. Chairman, could I correct the record on one 
matter which I discussed earlier? 

Mr. Roonry. I am going to ask you this question: I thought the 
figures had been turned over to the State Department. You said 
you had turned them over to the State Department? 

Mr. ScHAEFER. It appears that the figures to which I was referring 
were involved in the detailed breakdown for the Commission recom- 
mendation for appropriations, and this was a larger amount than 
they allowed in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Roonny. What was the amount of the request to the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr. Looney. $250,775 over 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Instead of the $100,000 which they approved? 

Mr. ScHarer. Instead of $81,845 which was allowed. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. What was the total amount of the request of the 
International Fisheries Commission to the Bureau of the Budget? 
Mr. WILBER. — 

Mr. Scnarrer. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that we have made 
a detailed breakdown z the $81,845, which has been allowed. 

Mr. Roonry. I have been trying to pull it out of your file, but ] 
have not seen anything yet. I am “under the i impression that this is q 
buckshot approach through which, if you receive so much money, 
you will then tailor it to your pisces atorial ideals. If my impression js 
wrong, I give you an opportunity to correct it. 

Mr. Looney. Yes, sir. The Commission made a detailed pro. 
posal, with breakdowns, for what they consider to be needed to ae- 
complish their purpose, as stipulated by the treaty, but the Bureay 
of the Budget allowed this smaller amount. 

Mr. Rooney. When the Bureau of the Budget authorized the 
smaller amount, did they say ‘No; you cannot have so much for so 
many scientists, and so much for transportation of things’’? 

Mr. Scuarrer. It is my understanding, sir, that no detail was 
furnished at that time. 

Mr. Wixieer. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. The Bureau of the Budget arbitrarily said: “You 
cannot have $627,255; we are going to ask the Congress for $425,000.” 
Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuaerer. To the best of my knowledge, that is correct, sir, 

So, we have made the detailed breakdown, corresponding to the 


$81,845, but this, I am sorry to say, has not yet been furnished to 
the State Department, but I will immediately do so, today. I have 
the material here with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you can furnish it to us tomorrow. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Of course; I would be very happy to do so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you. 


INTERNATIONAL Pacrric SALMON FisHery COMMISSION 


Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, my name is Suomela, and I ama 
member of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 
I wonder if I could present a brief for the record in behalf of the 
(Commission? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Svomena. Thank you, very much. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT ON INTERNATIONAL Pactric SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION, BY 
ARNIE J. SUOMELA 


The Fraser River is one of the world’s greatest salmon-producing s ystems. 
Its greatly reduced production after 1913 brought about the formation of t 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission in 1937. The convent tio 
between the United States and Canada created the six-man Commission for = 
purpose of protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisher! 
of the Fraser River system. Costs are shared equally and fishing regulations 
must effect equal division of the catch between the two nations. Fight years 
scientific research were to precede the Commission’s right to exercise regulatory 
power over the fishery, beginning in 1946. 
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This past year, 1954, has been a historic one in the Fraser River sockeye salmon 
hery. A pack of about 1 million cases was processed, valued at over $30 
ilion. This pack is the largest of any year since 1913, the year of the epochal 
Hock at Hells Gate Canyon, located about 130 miles upstre am from the mouth of 
the Fraser River, and the largest pack of any cycle year in the history of the Fraser 
River fishery. 
It might be stated here that 1954 is the fourth consecutive record-breaking 
rear. The runs of sockeye salmon in 1953 were the greatest cycle year since 1917; 
1952 had the largest cy cle run since 1912; and 1951 produced more sockeye than 
an cycle year since 1903. These record runs are economically important, for 
they have contributed to the industry $40 million more than that produced the 
41 preceding years. The following table illustrates the increased pack, in terms of 
standard cases of 48 pounds each, using the wholesale value of the produce t: 


Increased pack 
over parent 
year 


Parent 
year 


216, 621 1947 
78, 361 1048 
191, 176 1949 
752, 000 1950 


, 238, 158 


4t $33 per case equals $40,869,214. 


The tributaries of the 90,000 square miles of the Fraser River watershed, all in 
British Columbia, Canada, had produced a peak catch of nearly 30 million sockeye 
2,392,895 cases) in 1913. This catch would be worth nearly $80 million at today’s 
wholesale prices. The catastrophic decline in production since 1913 had caused 
_ ited loss of $1 billion in income to the fishing industry of the 2 countries 

e Commission’s first years of research proved that Hells Gate Canyon, which 
ill but exterminated the « escapements from 1913, continued to be the major cause 
of the decline. Competitive fishing by the two countries on the residual stocks 
aggravated the problem. As a result, 2 generations later, in 1921, the eatch had 
fallen to less than 1,800,000 sockeye. 

Fishways, built in 1945 by the Commission, solved the problem at Hells Gate. 
For the first time in 32 years, sockeye and other salmon were able to pass up the 
river to their spawning streams regardless of water levels. The Commission 

11 fishwavs in all at 3 rugged obstructions between 1945-51. 

Although the principal problems of physical obstruction of migratory sockeve 
were defined and solved, many biological problems remained. Biological research 

lisclosed the existence of separate races of sockeye in each Fraser tributary. Each 
las its own timing of migration, optimum abundance, degree of depletion, and 
requirements for protection. New techniques were devised to measure each day 
the percentage of each major race comprising the dav’s catch so that detailed 
regulations could take account of the requirement of each race. Regulation of the 
fishery was suecessfully based on the premise that only fish eomprising the peak 
abundance of each racial migration were properly timed for most efficient produc- 

Statistical systems were devised to provide the Commission with almost 
nstantaneous knowledge of the daily catch by all gear in both countries. This is 
essential to intelligent management in order to fulfill treaty requirements. 

Results of the Commission’s efforts in scientific restoration and management of 

Fraser River sockeye are beginning to be shown. 


Canned pack Periods 


3, 286, 148 | Period of abundances 
427, 271 Effects of Hells Gate 


55s, = | Rigid controls 
1,812,423 | First benefits 


_,tmost perfect 50—50 division of the maximum allowable total catch between 
ne n of the 2 countries has resulted in the 9 years of Commission regulation. 
he discrepancy is less than 1 percent. In contrast, in the 10 years immediatel) 
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preceding the Commission’s exercise of regulatory power, the United States 
share was only 37.5 percent of the total catch. 

The Frazer River sockeye population is 55 percent rehabilitated, based on the 
catch of the last 4 years compared with the catch 4 years prior to and including 
1913. It might be asked what does the future hold in respect to the remaining 
45 percent? Much of the potential lies in the late Stuart and Quesnel runs, and 
there we are faced with a need for considerable physiological adjustment in these 
populations before their full potential can be realized. 

The Commission’s program for 1955-56 will require substantially the same pro. 
gram of research, observation, and regulation as that carried on in 1954, with some 
shifts in emphasis. There will be increased emphasis in the field of regulation. 
occasioned by the increase in the runs, and also in the field of water pollution, 


Mr. Scuarrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to apologize for con- 


fusing this matter, sir. I am a little new at this procedure. 
Mr. Roonry. You do not need to apologize, Mr. Schaefer. 


INTERNATIONAL Norta Paciric Fisnertes Commission 


Mr. Looney. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Farley, the Commissioner of 
the North Pacific Commission, our new Commission, is here, and | 
wonder if he might mention his work, briefly? 

Mr. Roonery. He is requesting only a $2,000 increase, and a total 
appropriation of $13,000. 

Do you want him to make a statement? 

Perhaps, he might lose something which he already has. 

Colonel Faruey. No, sir; I just thought, perhaps, some members 
of the committee might wish to inquire about it. However, I shall 
forego a statement, and thank you very much. 

Mr. Rooney. It is always best to say as little as possible because 
we think of questions while you are talking. 

Colonel Fartey. The witness remains mute, sir. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, with regard to this language on page 44 
of the committee print, what is the purpose of that first change with 
regard to per diem allowances? 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission in its basic authorization provides for a per diem of $15 
per day. All of the other Commissions have been limited to the regu- 
lar $9 per day standard Government travel regulation amount. 

This language is designed to permit a standard allowance of $15 
per day for all commissions. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not do it the other way around? Bring 
down the Tuna Commission to jibe with the others? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, | think we all agree that $9 a day 1s 
not sufficient per diem particularly for high caliber of personnel. 


ATTENDANCE AT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation in regard to the next change? 
Mr. Wiser. The next one, Mr. Chairman, is to clearly identify 
the appropriation which should underwrite the attendance at inte!- 
national conferences. Up until this time it has not been clear whether 
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we should use this appropriation or the international contingency 
appropriation. This language is designed to pin that down, so that 
it definitely comes out of the contingency appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
sentlemen, very much, for your appearance here today. 

\fr. Looney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 17, 1955. 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

JOHN C. DREIER, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUN- 
cCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

WILLIAM O. HALL, COUNSELOR FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

HAROLD G. KISSICK, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

ALBERT S. WATSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES MIS- 
SION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


riation or estimate ; ‘ a $1, 100, 000 $1, 050, 000 | $1, 100, 000 
bursements from other accounts. i 1, 950 mn 


Total available for obligation _ - - ead ‘ 1, 101, 950 1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 
gated balance, estimated savings. % be — 23, 295 


Obligations incurred 1, O78, 655 1, 050, 000 1, 100. 000 
tive transfer to ‘‘International fisheries commissions, 
—500 


tal obligations_.-- : 1, 078, 155 1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


States Mission to the United Nations $799, 600 $800, 000 $819, 000 
States Resident Delegation for International Or- 
itions, Geneva 110, 100 122, 000 122. 000 
of United States Counselor on United Nations Edu- 
tional, Scientific and Cultura] Organization A ffairs_- 25, 926 
States Representative to International Civil Avia- 
Organization 91, 750 80, 000 80, 000 
can Group of the Interparliamentary Union- 13, 500 13, 500 13, 500 
tional Commission of the Pan American Railway Con- 
Association 500 500 500 
States Mission to the Organization of American 
: fae a Pe RE NEES . ee 36, 779 34, 000 | 65, 000 


il obligations_.-- oe 1, 078, 155 1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 


Grades established by the Secretary of State equiv 


to general schedule grades: 


NE oo ee coed - 


Average grade 


Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as | 


amended (22 U. S. C. 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officers: 
Average salary_- 
Average grade ; 
Foreign Service reserve officers: 
Average salary__- 

(Sea eee 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees: 
Average salary-_- ‘ ; 

Average grade ee tad 
Ungraded positions (locals overseas): 
IN onic exerci cena e cus tke 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions____--_-_- 
Positions other than permanent__- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___- 
Payment above basic rates_......___-- 


Total personal services_- 

Travel : 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction~ 
Other contractual services ; 

Services performed by other agencies-- 
Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 
Undistributed 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 


Total obligations 


Obligations by objects 


alent 


| 


165 | 

1 | 
138 
136 


$13, 750 
FSO-1 | 


$10, O81 
FSR-3.2 





$3, 965 


FSS-11.7 


$805, 000 
9, 125 
.| 3,177 
56, 338 | 
| 873, 640 | 
| 25, 580 | 
7, 074 | 
57, 579 | 
| 23,136 | 
2, 
Af, 
15, 
6, 
5, 
| 1, 689 
\ 13, 500 


515 | 
241 | 
231 | 
431 | 
539 | 





$793, 538 | 
8, 000 
2, 932 | 
56, 510 | 


860, 980 | 
28, 600 | 
2, 600 | 
62, 000 
22, 500 | 
2, 600 | 
35, 820 | 
10, 500 | 
7, 400 | 
1, 500 
2, 000 
13, 500 


| 1, 078,155 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year. 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years_--.- 
Reimbursements. - 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures-__- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _- 
Out of prior authorizations--_- 


1954 actual 


$123, 109 
1, O78, 655 


1, 050, 000 


1955 estimate 


$112,173 | 
1, 050, 000 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$823, 056 

20), 800) 

3, 024 

61, 300 

908, 180 
23, 900 
7,300 
62, 000 
22, 500 
2, 600 
35, 820 
10, 500 
9,700 
2,000 
2, 000 
13, 500 


1, 100, 000 


1956 estimate 


$124, 173 





1, 201, 764 
—457 
—1, 950 
—10, 151 
—112, 173 
1, 077, 033 


966, 326 | 
110, 707 | 


_ 


1, 162, 173 


—124, 173 


1, 038, 000 


934, 000 | 
104, 000 | 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 
The next item, gentlemen, is that entitled “Missions to International 
Organizations,” which appears at page 20 of the committee print, and 
beginning at page 478 of the justifications. 
This request, as you will notice from pages 478 and 479 of the just!- 
fications, is in the amount of $1,100,000, an increase of $50,000 over 


the current fiscal year. 


—14 


1, 060, 


945, 
115, 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 478 and 479 of the 
justifications, 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


immary of requirements, fiscal year 1956— Missions to international organizations, 
State 
propriation, 1955 regular act (base for 1956) ; 4 $1, 050, 000 
lifference between 1955 and 1956: 


increase 
(+) or de- 
1955 1956 crease (—) 


~ = --— | 


By projects or functions 


= Requirements Difference 


“| | 
United States mission to the United Nations_- | $800,000 | $819, 000 +$19, 000 
United States Resident Delegation for International 
Organizations, Geneva_- 
ited States representative to International Civil 
Aviation Organization - 80, 000 80, 000 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union 13, 500 13, 500 
National Commission of the Pan American Railway 
‘ongress Association ._-- 500 500 
nited States mission to the organization of Ameri- 


122, 000 122, 000 : at 


34, 000 65, 000 +31, 000 


1, 050, 000 1, 100, 000 +50, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation 1956_--.- : wanaiuggeuainlained 1, 100, 000 
Unitep States Mission to Unitrep NATIONS 


Ir. Rooney. The first item is that for the United States mission 
to the United Nations, and we have with us our Ambassador, former 
Senator Lodge, who I believe has a general statement to make with 
regard thereto. We shall be pleased to hear it, Senator. 

Ambassador Lopar. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, | am testifying on the item of the United States mission to the 
United Nations. The request for fiscal year 1955 was $820,000. The 
amount received was $800,000. This year a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation for $12,500 is pending. Of that, $6,200 is for a 
special session of the General Assembly and sessions of the Security 
Council. $6,300 is for increases in overtime rates. 


INCREASES FOR 1956 


The request for fiscal year 1956 is $819,000. Part of that increase 
is the $12,500 supplemental just referred to. The remaining amount 
is accounted for by the following items: 

A slightly higher salary cost which is due to strengthening the 
ollicer group. 

lor example, last year I was able to add a Foreign Service officer 
who is an expert on Soviet tactics and who speaks Russian and has 
had service in the U.S. S. R. 

Another item is a representative for the Disarmament Commission 
lor 5 months next year when it will probably meet. 

The next item is for an increase in supplies and equipment expendi- 
tures because there had accumulated large inventories of such items 
as forms, stationery, and so on, which we ‘had to use up before buying 
‘iy more. As a result our expenditures for these items has been 
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abnormally low. This request does not fully cover our normal annual 
requirements and we are still using some of the inventory. On the 
equipment side, by reducing staff in ‘the first year, some equipment was 
freed and we thus avoided replacement purchase of such items gs 
typewriters, et cetera. We have now used up that equipment. To 
maintain peak efficiency we should purchase some new typewriters 
this next year to replace wornout equipment. 

Finally there is an additional amount due to increased overtime 
rates. Because of the nature of our work we inevitably have a great 
deal of overtime which by law we must pay for. We do not pay 
overtime to officers, and this overtime is only for clerical, stenographic, 
and other personnel of that type. When we have these meetings of 
the Security Council, for example, and we have had two series in the 
last month, it involves almost continuous activity over the weekends, 
getting ready for the meetings, so that the Soviets won’t be able to 
come in and find a wedge and pry us apart. That involves overtime 
pay for Sundays, Saturdays, and some nights. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The number of positions authorized for the United States mission 
for this fiscal year is an average of 105. For 1956 we are asking for 
an average of 104. 

I think that explains the difference between the request for fiscal 
1955 and the request for fiscal 1956. 

If there are any questions that I can answer or any details I can 
furnish I will be glad to try to do so. 


STRENGTH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Ambassador Lodge, I have in my hand a column 
written for the Washington Evening Star by a highly respected and 
conservative writer, Constantine Brown, entitled: 

The U. N. in Danger. Inability To Act on Reds’ Challenges Seen as Sign of 
Deterioration. 

The first paragraph states: 

More critical than the dramatic changes in the Soviet Union and the strained 
situation in the Western Pacific is the obvious inability of the United Nations to 
assert itself as the constructive superpower to keep peace, for which purpose It 
was created 10 years ago. The last 3 months have shown a deterioration of the 
U. N. which even its most ardent admirers and advocates are beginning to admit 
privately. 

As one who has supported the U. N. over the last 10 years, I am 
alarmed at the increasing number of people I meet who would agree 
with the thoughts expressed in this column. 

I am fearful at this moment that when we get this bill on the floor, 
in this particular year of 1955, we may have a great deal of trouble 
with regard to the whole subject of contributions to international 
organizations and the attendant expense of the United States missions 
to “these international organizations. 

Would you let us have your ideas with regard to this subject? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I will be very glad i 
do that. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


| think I am one who tries to see this thing as it is without blinding 
myself and without wishful thinking. I think we have had a good 
year at the United Nations. Iw ould like to give you some examples. 
* One, we stopped the Soviet bloc from using the United Nations to 
torpedo the Monroe Doctrine and to take over Guatemala, which is 
exactly what they intended to do last June. 

Two, we continued our successful efforts to keep Communist China 
out of the United Nations, thus keeping the United Nations faithful 
to its character as an organization of peace-loving nations and also 
preventing an immense gain in prestige and influence for world com- 
munism which would have taken place had they been admitted. 
This has come up 25 times since I have been there and every time we 
have beaten it down. 

Three, we were able to persuade others to support a resolution con- 
demning the detention of our fliers in Communist China which was 
passed by the overwhelming vote of 47 to 5, and resulted in the Secre- 
tary General’s trip to Peiping, which has not yet achieved results but 
certainly is a more auspicious way of proc eeding than by using neutral 
embassies, which is what we would have had to do without the 
United Nations. I think the U. N. action will eventually lead to the 
freeing of these men. 

Four, we took steps through a resolution which even the Soviet 
Union felt constrained to support, to promote President Eisenhower’s 
plan of December 8, 1953, for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This is a plan in whie ‘h people all over the world see great promise for 
the material improvement of life, and it has already created great 
good will for the United States. 

Five, have we used the United Nations as a center for harmonizing, 
and as the only world forum. Asa matter of fact, it is my policy as the 
spokesman of the United States at the U. N. always to speak on the 
day the Communists speak so that the side of the United States will 
go out to the world. 

Those are some of the accomplishments we have had in the last year. 

There are a great many more that have taken place in the years 
before that. 

l think the United Nations has accomplished a great deal considering 
the fact that the basic assumption on which it was founded—which 
was a continuing alliance between the United States and the Soviet 
Union—has never materialized. 

I believe the polls will show that the percentage of the American 
people who want the United States to get out of the United Nations 
has fallen to a new low. I think last November it was 7 percent of 
those who were polled. The percentage of those who think the United 
Nations is doing a good job has gone from 43 percent, which is what 
it was I think in 1952, to something like 63 percent now. 

That is a brief tabloid enumeration of some of the United Nations’ 
accomplishments. 


PAYMENT OF DISMISSED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. There is another matter which may very well be 
brought up when this bill gets up to the floor for debate, and that is the 
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situation where certain employees who were fired on loyalty grounds 
had to be given their back pay, and if I remember correctly reip. 
stated—what was that situation? ’ 

Ambassador Lopcr. The Administrative Tribunal of the United 
Nations voted to award approximately $180,000 to 11 American 
employees who were dismissed after they invoked the fifth amendmen 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 1952, and also 
voted to reinstate them. 

The Secretary-General refused to reinstate any of them. 

So far as the award of $180,000 is concerned, I would like to say 
this: The 83d Congress adopted House Concurrent Resolution 26? 
covering these awards, expressing the intent of Congress that they 
should not. be paid out of funds to which the United States contributes, 
That resolution was my guide. 

The intent of that resolution has been fully carried out, because the 
payments which will be made to these individuals will be paid out of 
a special fund derived from the United Nations annual assessment on 
the salaries of its employees. 

Of course, I feel that the awards themselves are wrong, and in fact 
IT think they are outrageous, even though we do not contribute to 
them, and our delegation made the United States attitude on this 
point very clear. 

As a matter of fact, for 2 whole years the executive branch and the 
2 successive United States delegations to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations did everything possible to oppose the payment 
of these awards. We did so on a bipartisan basis, the way we do 
everything there. Congressman Richards of South Carolina handled 
the matter at the eighth General Assembly. At the ninth General 


Assembly Senator Fulbright and Senator Smith of New Jersey made 
statements concerning it which I would like to submit for the record, 
(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JAMES W. Funpricut, Unrrep States REPRESENTATIVE, 
IN COMMITTEE V CONCERNING THE ADVISORY OPINION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CourT OF JUSTICE 


At the eighth session of the General Assembly, it will be recalled, this com- 
mittee considered the matter of the awards of compensation made by the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal to 11 staff members of the United Nations, 
citizens of the United States, whose services were terminated after they had re- 
fused to answer questions put to them by competent investigative authorities of 
the United States Government. The questions related to membership in the 
Communist Party or subversive activities against the United States. The staff 
members pleaded that, under the fifth amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, they were privileged not to answer because the answers might tend to in- 
criminate them, 

In the debate on a proposed supplementary appropriation of $179,420 to pay 
the awards, adjusted salary to date of termination and legal costs, divergent 
views developed on fundamental matters of law under the United Nations Charter 
and the statute of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal. The General 
Assembly decided to request the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion. Resolution 785 (VIII) of December 9, 1953, formulated two questions 
for the Court. This resolution was adopted 41 votes in favor, 6 against, with 18 
absentions. My delegation abstained. The questions were: i 

‘“(1) Having regard to the statute of the United Nations Administrative Tr- 
bunal and to any other relevant instruments and to the relevant records, has the 
General Assembly the right on any grounds to refuse to give effect to an award 
of compensation made by that Tribunal in favor of a staff member of the United 
Nations whose contract of service has been terminated without his assent? 
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“(2) If the answer given by the Court to question (1) is in the aflirmative, 
what are the principal grounds upon which the General Assembly could lawfully 
exercise such a right?” 

On July 18, 1954, after consideration of the written statements and oral argu- 

ments submitted by a number of governments, including the 1 nited States, the 
International Court of Justice, by a majority of 9 to 3, answered the first question 
put to it in the following terms: ; 
«x * * the General Assembly has not the right on any grounds to refuse to give 
effect to an award of compensation made by the Administrative Tribunal of the 
United Nations in favor of a staff member of the United Nations whose contract 
or service has been terminated without his assent.” 

The second question therefore called for no answer. 

The situation which confronts my Government is a familiar one in domestic 
litigation. The established procedures for legal appeal have been exhausted. 
A conclusion has been reached by a majority of the judges of the International 
Court from which, like the minority, we firmly dissent. 

It is the view of my Government that the Charter of the United Nations did 
not contemplate nor did the Statute of the Administrative Tribunal provide that 
the judgments of an organ created by the General Assembly to adjudicate matters 
concerning the Assembly’s and the Secretary General’s powers with regard to the 
staff should have a binding effect upon the General Assembly itself. We view 
such a conclusion as fraught with danger. This danger would be particularly 
grave in case the Tribunal should depart from the legal bases upon which it was 
established and from which alone its action can derive validity in law. Judge 
Alvarez, in his dissenting opinion, stated: 

“It is inadmissible that a principal organ of the United Nations, such as the 
General Assembly, which has very broad powers, should be bound passively to 
give effect to all the awards of a tribunal which it has established. The Assembly 
is bound to do so only in cases in which the Tribunal has acted within the limits 
of its competence. But if the Assembly considers that the Tribunal has acted 
ultra vires—for example, if it grants an amount of compensation which is higher 
than the amount claimed, or if the compensation has been awarded without valid 
grounds, or if the Tribunal has committed an abus du droit—then there can be 
no doubt that the Assembly can refuse to give effect to the award by not pro- 
viding for the amount of compensation in the budget of the Organization; but 
in such a case the Assembly is bound to indicate expressly the grounds for its 
refusal, failing which its attitude would be open to criticism. 

* * * * * * * 

“By acting in this way, the Assembly is not setting itself up as a court of appeal; 
nor does it proceed to review the awards: it is merely exercising a right which it 
has to supervise the performance of the judgments of the Administrative Tribunal 
which it has established. To deny this right to the Assembly would be tanta- 
mount to placing the Tribunal above the Assembly, which is inadmissible.”’ 

Judge Hackworth dealt forcefully with a position that would permit Tribunal 
decisions to prevail regardless of their propriety: 

“In support of the contention that the General Assembly is without power to 
review decisions of the Administrative Tribunal it has been said that the statute 
contains no reservation of such right. This argument is by no means convincing. 
[can readily admit that such a reservation might have simplified matters as they 
have since developed, but I cannot admit that such a reservation was at all 
necessary. The nature of the Tribunal, the method by which it was created and 
the purpose for which it was created belie any such notion. Any and all power 
not specifically delegated, including the power of review, was, as a matter of law, 
reserved to the Assembly. 

“It has also been emphasized that in establishing the Administrative Tribunal 
the General Assembly relied, or had the right to rely, upon certain implied powers 
under the charter, and in particular the power to implement article 101, para- 
graph 3, concerning the maintenance of a high standard of efficiency, ete. This, 
lt ls said, necessitated the establishment of a judicial tribunal. The argument is 
hot persuasive. 

“The doctrine of implied powers is designed to implement, within reasonable 


;‘mitations, and not to supplant or vary, expressed powers. The General As- 


sembly was given express authority by article 22 of the charter to establish such 
subsidiary organs as might be necessary for the performance of its functions, 


| Whether those functions should relate to article 101 or to any other article in the 


rh T ° ° ° ° ° 
charter, Under this authorization the Assembly may establish any tribunal 


| needed for the implementation of its functions. It is not, therefore, permissible, 
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in the face of this express power, to invoke the doctrine of implied powers ty 
establish a tribunal of a supposedly different kind, nor is there warrant for cop. 
cluding that such a thing has resulted. It is of little consequence in the end resyjt 
whether the Tribunal be descrebed as a judicial, an arbitral or an administratiye 
tribunal—which it is in fact called. No controlling significance is to be attached 
to the name or to the functions of the Tribunal. 


* * * * * * * 


“In the final analysis the Administrative Tribunal, regardless of what we may 
call it, is not an organ created by the charter. It does not have a constitutiong 
status coordinate with the General Assembly. Precisely it is, as previously 
stated, a ‘subsidiary organ’ of the Assembly. ‘ 

“But it has been urged that an award by the Administrative Tribunal estab. 
lishes for the United Nations a debt or legal obligation, and for the staff member 
an acquired or vested right. 

“These conclusions must presuppose the existence of a valid award. No debt 
or legal obligation, having a fixed juridical status, may be said to result from an 
unjust judgment, nor can any acquired or vested right be said to result from such 
a judgment. 

‘“‘We may admit the existence of a right to have recourse to the Administrative 
Tribunal for the adjudication of a complaint, but an award by the Tribunal does 
not ipso facto create an obligation for the United Nations or a vested right in the 
staff member.” 

Judge Levi Carneiro stated tersely the effect of the majority’s ruling that not 
even the General Assembly could refuse to give effect to awards of the Tribunal: 

“The Tribunal could at its pleasure define the limits of the disciplinary powers 
of the Secretary General, could interpret, apply or refuse to apply rules adopted 
by the General Assembly. The decisions of this ‘subsidiary organ’ would be 
binding upon two ‘principal organs’—the General Assembly and the Secretary 
General—even on matters within their own competence.” 

Judge Winiarski, in a separate opinion made it very clear that he could not 
regard as just or proper a situation where a decision of the Tribunal would be 
binding even if in excess of competence or vitiated by some other defect. He 
said “not only a judgment, but any act is incapable of producing legal effects 
if it is legally null and void * * * The view that it is only possible for a party to 
rely on the rule relating to nullities where some procedure for this purpose is 
established, finds no support in international law.” 

The views of the four judges of the International Court of Justice which I 
have quoted point at once to grounds on which my delegation must remain con- 
vinced of conclusions different from those of the majority, and also to the neces 
sity for appropriate provision by the General Assembly against possible consequent 
miscarriages of justice. This latter necessity is further substantiated by the 
majority opinion itself. It is the essence of my Government’s position that the 
General Assembly should consider the situation confronting it as a whole. In 
conforming to the majority’s view on the law, the General Assembly must be 
concerned to provide such additional safeguards against miscarriage of justice 
as the state of the law requires. The confidence of governments and peoples it 
the Administrative Tribunal calls for nothing less. 

The respect of the Government of the United States for decisions of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is no less great when the subject matter is the effect 
of decisions of the administrative tribunal than when it is the abuse of the veto 
power, as in the advisory opinions regarding admission of new members, the 
capacity of the United Nations with respect to claims, as in the reparation opinion, 
observance of human rights, as in the satellite treaties matter, or any other 
matter that may have come before it. It remains the consistent policy of the 
United States to respect the authority of the Court, and to invoke its jurisdiction 
when this can lead to the lessening of international tensions, and thereby t 
support increased respect for law in international relations. 

My delegation, on the basis of such an approach, while dissenting from the 
majority’s views as to the relationship between the Administrative Tribundl 
and the principal organs of the United Nations, is prepared to respect the authority 
and competence of the International Court of Justice. Therefore, having stated 
our legal views, with particular reference to the various opinions of the judges 
of the Court, we believe it should not be necessary to renew arguments whith 
were fully heard before the Court. 

It now remains for the General Assembly to decide what action is called for 
a consequence of the construction authoritatively placed upon the Statute of the 
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| Administrative Tribunal by the International Court of Justice in its opinion of 
July 13, 1954. It is to this question that I now turn. 

The problem of review of decisions of the Administrative Tribunal is familiar 
to all delegations and members. It has been acute and under active consideration 
for over a year. It was extensively explored in its legal aspects in the arguments 

‘before the International Court of Justice and was considered by that body. 
The opinion of the Court—an item of our agenda from the outset—squarely 
raises the issue. The conclusion reached by the Court in July made it clear that 
statutory amendment is now the only avenue open for providing adequate review. 
Unless the Tribunal itself is to be abolished or held in suspense, we should not 
fail now to make some adequate provision for review. It has been in the light 


» of these considerations that my delegation has reexplored the matter in the past 
' months and, following various consultations, joined with other delegations in 


proposing a method for review. 
' The International Court of Justice observed in the majority opinion that ‘“‘the 
statute Of the Administrative Tribunal has not provided for any kind of review 
of judgments, which according to article 10, paragraph 2, shall be final and 
without appeal.” 

In considering the problem of awards ‘‘made in excess of the Tribunal’s compe- 
tence’ or vitiated by some other defect, the Court stressed that the Administrative 


/ Tribunal differed from an arbitral tribunal in that it is “a permanent judicial 


tribunal established by the General Assembly, functioning under a special statute 


Sand within the organized legal system of the United Nations, and dealing ex- 


clusively with internal disputes between the members of the staff and the United 
Nations represented by the Secretary General.’’ The Court went on to conclude 


that “in order that the judgments pronounced by such a judicial tribunal could be 


subjected to review by any body other than the tribunal itself, it would be neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the Court, that the statute of that tribunal or some other 
egal instrument governing it should contain an express provision to that effect. 
The General Assembly has the power to amend the statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal by virtue of article II of that statute and to provide for means of redress 
by another organ. 

In domestic systems of law we are accustomed to the process of judicial review. 
Indeed, it may be said to be a prerequisite of a mature and sound judicial system. 
The same may be said of the system established for adjudicating the claims of 
staff members of the United Nations. However, in view of the extensive remedies 
available before a staff member perfects his appeal to the Administrative Tribunal, 
it seems unnecessary to establish an appeal as of right from its final judgments. 
In order to provide against the contingency of grievous error by the tribunal, it 
should be sufficient to provide judicial review only when, in the opinion of a re- 
sponsible organ of the United Nations, such review is necessary. _ It has seemed to 
my delegation also that not only should the legal resources of the International 
Court of Justice be available where broad and general issues of international and 
charter law may be involved, but there should also be provision for a more flexible 
judicial procedure where there may be complex issues of fact involved in special- 
ized individual cases, 

With all these considerations in mind, we join with the delegation of Argentina 
in proposing an amendment to the statute of the Administrative Tribunal to per- 
mit the General Assembly, by simple majority vote, on the initiative of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions or a member 
state, to request an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice or a 
review by a Board of Judicial Review. It is also contemplated that the General 
Assembly, in an appropriate case, perhaps on the recommendation of the Review 
Board, could ask the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion, which 
would then be given effect by the Board in its review of the case. 

rhe Board, we suggest, should be composed of three members. One might 
e elected by the General Assembly, for a term of 3 years, the second named by 
the President of the International Court of Justice for a similar term, the third 
named by the first two members acting jointly when a case is referred to the 
Board by the General Assembly. Provision need also be made to suspend the 


} 
) 


| judgments of the tribunal upon initiative of the Advisory Committee or a member 


state when it is proposed to seek review, until the next General Assembly shall 
have decided whether or not to follow the proposal. 

Last year the General Assembly amended article 9 (1) of the tribunal’s statute 
to limit awards of compensation to 2 years’ net base salary of the applicant. A 
Proviso was, however, adopted in the following terms: ‘‘The tribunal may, how- 
ever, In exceptional cases, when it considers it justified, order the payment of a 
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higher indemnity. A statement of the reasons for the tribunal’s decision shal] 
accompany each such order.’’ It would appear that the proviso was added at 
the last moment in an effort to provide against extraordinary hardship cases 
It is submitted that the same objective can be served without making the 2-year 
limitation illusory by permitting the tribunal to recommend ex gratia payments 
in unusual cases to the General Assembly. In this fashion both the desired legal 
limitation on liability, and the desired discretion to exceed the limit as a matter 
of grace, can be achieved without prejudice to the proper concern of the General 
Assembly for consideration of extraordinary budgetary expenditures. Such ap 
amendment, my delegation feels, is desirable. 

Finally, articles 2 (1) and (4) should be amended to make it clear that the 
tribunal should have due regard for the intention and understanding of the 
General Assembly concerning the statute and staff regulations, and that by dis. 
regarding the expressed intention of the General Assembly, as embodied in the 
staff regulations and terms of the statute, or by substituting its judgment in 
areas reserved for the discretion of the Secretary General, the tribunal would be 
acting in excess of its competence. These basic principles should not be left to 
implication, and it is the belief of the United States that their express inclusion 
will go a long way in guarding against need for review of tribunal decisions jn 
the future. 

It will be observed that the proposals made are well within the limits suggested 
in the opinion of the International Court of Justice when it said: 

“Should the General Assembly contemplate, for dealing with future disputes, 
the making of some provision for the review of the awards of the tribunal, the 
Court is of opinion that the General Assembly itself, in view of its composition 
and functions, could hardly act as a judicial organ—considering the arguments 
of the parties, appraising the evidence produced by them—establishing the 
facts and declaring the law applicable to them—all the more so as one party to 
the disputes is the United Nations Organization itself.” 

My delegation, it will be recognized, would have preferred a simple amendment 
subjecting any award to challenge and rejection in the General Assembly. Asa 
matter of law, there could be no question of the power of the Assembly so to condi- 
tion the character of the tribunal and the effect of its awards. We have instead 
endeavored to frame amendments four square with the advice offered in the opinion 
of the International Court of Justice. In so doing we have been encouraged by 
the work of the tribunal this year and by the hope that its future course will restore 
the confidence of all members in its judicial wisdom. The amendments to its 
statute which I have outlined are, my delegation feels, the minimum which this 
assembly is called upon to do, in the light of the advice of the International Court 
of Justice, to assist the tribunal in achieving the ends it must serve in the interest 
of the United Nations. 

It has been our guiding principle to provide in advance for the smooth function- 
ing of the administrative tribunal system. It is on the basis of this principle 
that we have proposed amendments to the tribunal statute outlined above. It 
is in the light of this principle that we have considered the Secretary General's 
proposal for the establishment of a special fund for the payment of tribunal awards. 
We believe that the proposal is consistent with the principle mentioned. Accord- 
ingly we support this proposal and a provision for its implementation is contained 
in the resolution which we have cosponsored and which is before the committee. 


Sra aver 


STATEMENT BY Hon. H. ALEXANDER Situ, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, 
IN COMMITTEE V ON ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL AWARDS—ADVISORY OPINION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CourT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Chairman, I have asked my colleague, Senator Fulbright, to vacate his 
seat in this committee this morning to permit me to make a statement on behalf 
of the United States delegation. As you know, Senator Fulbright is a member of 
the Democratic Party while I belong to the Republican Party. We have the com- 
mon bond of service on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. I have re- 
quested this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, in order to emphasize the bipartisan 
character of the concern of the United States Government on the issue which is 
before the Fifth Committee. Both political parties in the United States are agreed 
on the position stated in this committee by Senator Fulbright on behalf of the 
United States. 

Although it disagrees strongly with the decision of the majority of the Inter- 
national Court in the advisory opinion now before us for consideration, the 
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l‘pited States Government respects the authority of the International Court of 
S jystice. The United States has been and intends to be consistent in its attitude 
soward the advisory opinions rendered by the Court. On the particular matter 
Fiefore this Committee, even though it is one of important national interest to 
the United States, the United States Government has subordinated its own 
‘nterest and its own strongly held beliefs, to accept the opinion of the International 
PCourt. Together with the delegation of Argentina, we introduced a resolution 
to that effect. 
' The United States has also supported the position of the Secretary General 
Sand the Advisory Committee in their proposals to establish a special fund to be 
» fnanced from miscellaneous revenue and to be used for the payment of the awards 
of the Administrative Tribunal. This will have the effect of relieving the member 
states from direct contribution for this purpose and will insure payment of 
F awards as made. 
The joint proposal of Argentina and the United States (A/C.5 L.317) made 
‘certain concrete suggestions for amendment of the statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal to guarantee the possibility of judicial review. Because of reservations 
} expressed by various delegations here, the joint proposal was withdrawn, and the 
} two delegations have joined with others in substituting a compromise proposal 
F designed to make it possible for all of the like-minded delegates in this Committee 
F to join in agreeing in principle to judicial review. The compromise proposal 
| provides for a Committee to make a thorough study and report a draft to the 
next Assembly. It also contains transitional measures to handle any major mis- 
carriage of justice against a staff member, and otherwise, which might occur 
S before a judicial review system can be established at the next session of the General 
F Assembly. 

The United States delegation considers that this question cannot be disposed 

of satisfactorily by this Assembly’s simply deciding to study the question, as is 
} proposed in the Belgian amendment. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the proposal of 
' the Belgian delegation would provide little greater satisfaction or guarantee to 
‘those who, like the United States, are concerned for the principle of judicial 

review, than would a simple request to put this question on the agenda of the 
' next session of the General Assembly. 

The United States has sacrificed its original position to make establishment of 

this principle possible. We have strongly maintained in the past that the General 
» Assembly, a political organ, should be able to review decisions of the tribunal. 
| This proposal we have put aside. Instead we have offered to commit ourselves 
unequivocally to the principle of judicial review. 

It is possible that the shortness of our consideration of this item and the pressure 
of these closing days have prevented full appreciation of the facts. Let me 
state, then, that the United States delegation in accepting the principle of judicial 

review does so without a shadow of mental reservation. We are prepared favor- 
F ably to consider review by a chamber of the International Court of Justice, 
| review by some other appropriate judicial body, review on the initiative of any 
party, as well as by member states, and review at the discretion of the reviewing 
| authority itself. We have our own views as to what is a preferable method, but 
in the end, the principle of judicial review and its achievement through reasoned 
| deliberation must outweigh our preferences. It is not customary, perhaps, to 
) sive away one’s hand in this fashion. We do so because we trust that other 
delegations will take account, for their part, of the need now to establish a basic 
| stability through agreement in principle on this most crucial issue affecting staff 
remedies, 
» Unless the principle of judicial review is established now, the question of review 
» of judgments of the Tribunal remains open. It seems curious to us that from 
» among the strongest supporters of an independent judiciary some would now 
) refuse to join us in strengthening this principle as applied to the adjudication of 
staff claims. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it 
» Will be extremely difficult to explain why the member states are unwilling to even 
) recognize the principle of judicial review of Administrative Tribunal judgments. 
This would be the conelusion drawn by the public should the Belgian amendment 
be adopted. I urge you on behalf of the United States Delegation to vote against 
the amendment proposed by the Delegation of Belgium and to support the revised 
Proposals put forward by Argentina, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Turkey, and the 
United States, 

[ appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, your having afforded me this oppor- 
tunity to participate in this discussion. I hope I may have dispelled any lingering 
doubt as to the major importance which the United States attaches to this 
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question. In the bipartisan position stated by Senator Fulbright to this committee 
we have done our best to meet all constructive criticisms. We believe the joint 
proposal (L. 321) merits your support. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. J. W. Fu.pricat, Unirep States REPRESENTATIVE, Iv 
PLENARY SESSION, ON ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL AWARDS—Apvisory 
OPINION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. President, the joint amendment before the plenary is the product of very 
earnest efforts among the 15 cosponsors and many other delegations to achieve 
a maximum of agreement—meaningful agreement—on a basic common premise. 
The proposed amendment would add a new first paragraph to part B to record 
agreement in principle to judicial review of the judgments of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal without prejudicing one way or another the final decision 
of the Assembly in establishing procedures to give effect to the principle. 

As a consequence, it is proposed to substitute the word “review”’ for the word 
“appeal” in the final paragraph of the preamble and in the second paragraph of 
part B. This will conform the wording of the resolution to that of the new first 
paragraph of part B and also to the language of the majority opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Court’s language—to be found at pages 56 and 
61 of the opinion of July 13, 1954—is ‘‘review’”’ and “judicial review.” 

Finally, the amendment would eliminate the word ‘‘possible’’ from the second 
paragraph of part B since this qualification is inconsistent with a clearly expressed 
intention to go to work at once on the basis of the agreement in principle. 

The debates in the Fifth Committee have shown the serious attention which 
member states are prepared to give the problem of review procedure. Govern- 
ments have had long and varied experience with their own national institutions. 
There is also the precedent of article 12 of the statute of the ILO Administrative 
Tribunal. The projected conference will be able to draw heavily on all this 
experience in recommending a system best fitted to the special needs of the United 
Nations. 

I believe that it has become clear in the course of the debate on this item that 
the purpose motivating my Government in seeking the adoption of a procedure 
for judicial review of Tribunal awards is to strengthen—not to weaken—the Seere- 
tariat of this Organization. We believe that a strong Secretariat is essential to 
the sound development of the United Nations. We also believe that it is impossi- 
ble for this or any other secretariat to be strong if it is completely insulated from 
the outside world, if it appears that its members are not required to meet normal 
standards of conduct, and, as a result, it fails to retain the full confidence of the 
general public. 

Now, when I say that the Secretariat should not be insulated or treated as a 
group wholly apart from the outside world, I did not mean that the Secretariat 
should not be independent. Of course, the Secretariat should be independent, 
and its integrity should not be subject to abuse by member states. It must be 
remembered, however, that, to this duty on the part of member states to refrain 
from interfering with the integrity of the Secretariat, there is a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of Secretariat members to maintain a standard of integrity 
expected of law-abiding citizens. We believe that the provision of judicial review 
with respect to judgments of the Administrative Tribunal will give the peoples o! 
member states a greater assurance that staff members comply with the standards 
of conduct expected of them. 

We also believe that the establishment of a judicial review procedure will 
strengthen the relationship between the Secretary General and members of the 
staff. On their side, the staff will have greater assurance that their legal rights 
and privileges will be observed. On his side, the Secretary General will have an 
assurance that the decisions he makes as the chief administrative officer of the 
Organization will receive the fullest judicial consideration and that his authority 
laid down in the charter and the staff regulations will be given full legal respect. 

Before concluding this statement, Mr. President, I wish to express appreciation 
to the cosponsors of this amendment and to the representatives of other govern- 
ments who have responded to the efforts which my delegation and others have 
made to secure the acceptance in principle of judicial review of tribunal judgments. 
I fully understand the doubts and difficulties they have had and also the fact that 
many of them would have preferred more time to consider this matter. In my 
opinion, those delegations which have found it possible to respond to our successive 
efforts to meet their points of view have demonstrated in heartening fashion the 
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‘yndamental value of the United Nations as a meeting place where disagreements 

‘an be reconciled and a meeting of the minds can be achieved. 

In this same spirit, Mr. President, my delegation warmly supports and will 
vote in favor of the draft amendment in Document A/L. 193 introduced by the 
Delegation of Sweden which would add Norway and Syria to the proposed special 
committee. Their presence will add to the stature of the committee and assure a 
fuller representation of differing views. 

With agreement in principle, an abundance of available expert guidance, and 
, will to sueceed, members can have confidence in achieving a fair and workable 
system of review for the United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 

Ambassador Loper. The United States delegation did more than 
the House concurrent resolution requested us to do, in that we se- 
cured the enactment of a resolution in the Assembly which provided 
that in the future the United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
awards will be subject to judicial review. So there is every reason 
to believe that these are mistakes which will not be repeated. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that not one of these people who in- 
voked the fifth amendment have been put back on the payroll by the 
Secretary General? 

Ambassador Loner. Not one. Mr. Hammerskjold refused to 
reinstate any of them. 

\ir. Roonny. Mr. Preston? 


SECRETARY GENERAL’S TRIP TO PEIPING 


Mr. Preston. How far can you go in telling us something about 
the degree of success of the Secretary ; General’s trip to Peiping? 

Ambassador Longe. I would like to answer it off the record. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 


Discussion off the record.) 
UNESCO 


\[(r. Preston. I was in Montevideo and I forget the comment you 
made while I was there. I was at the UNESCO Conference there 
and a message came through about some comments you made con- 
cerning UNESCO. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will you review that briefly and tell us also what 
your present thinking is about UNESCO and its worthwhileness? 

Ambassador Lover. I cannot quote verbatim what I said, but I 

_ w the general purport of it was that it was a very great pity that 

_ Luther Ex vans, the Director of UNESCO, did not get rid of the 

American employees who had refused to comply with our sec urity 
procedures. I said that the fact that an American happens to work for 
UNESCO does not put him in a preferred category from any other 
croup of Americans, and that we had been able to process the 1,800 
Americans who worked for the United Nations from a loyalty view- 
point and I saw no reason why the Americans who were with UNESCO 
should not be handled in exactly the same way. 

hat is about it, Mr. Preston. 
Since that time I think steps have been taken which lead me to 
believe that UNESCO will be improved. Gen. Milton Baker of 
Chiladelphia—a_ really able citizen—has been made head of the 
‘tional Commission on UNESCO, and Mr. Spilhaus, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed as the United States representa- 
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tive in Paris at UNESCO, which is something we never have had 
before, so that we have some contact. One of the baffling things 
about UNESCO was that there was nobody you could talk to. 

I never wanted to run it. I never wanted to have it under me 
because it is not in my jurisdic tion, but I am sort of held responsible 
for it by many people in Congress and by the public. They write to 
me about it and there was nobody I could talk to. 

I look for some great improvement. 

As to the utility of it, | think the stated purpose of it is excellent, 
I do not think we can get out. We certainly can’t get out now and 
leave the Soviets in. You just can’t do it. The thing to do is to 
improve it and not sweep the dirt under the rug, whic h i is What was 
being done. I am being very frank. 

You asked me and I am telling you what I think, sir. 

Mr. Haut. I would like to indic ate that of the 8 persons that 
Ambassador Lodge referred to, 4 of those people have been terminated, 
3 have been suspended, and 1 case is still pending, but the situation has 
been substantially cleared up. 

Ambassador Loner. That brings it up to date. That is the last 
word. 

So the thing is improving. 

Mr. Preston. I am glad to get that report from you. I thought 
that in general was w hat you had said when I got it in the report from 
the State Department down in Montevideo. I was in complete 
agreement with what you said. 

Ambassador Longer. I am delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Preston. As a matter of fact, I spent the majority of my 
time there as a congressional adviser working with Luther Evans 
trying to convince him that if he didn’t get tid of those people he 
wouldn’t get a penny from Congress to carry our part of the contribu- 
tion on UNESCO. I, for one, would not support it, and I have 
always supported it in the past. 

Ambassador Lover. I feel that I am basically a Congressman my- 
self, you know. I, therefore felt strongly just as you did. JI didn’t 
make that statement in heat or on the spur of the moment. I thought 
it over a long time before I made it. 

Mr. Preston. The last agreement I had, an hour before taking the 
plane for Montevideo, was with Mr. Evans, accompanied with his 
lawyer from Paris who seemed to be advising him about this matter, 
and I had his assurance that on Friday evening 2 days later, he would 

call a press conference and announce that he had suspended the 
remaining people who had not been separated. 

Ambassador Lovcr. That he would? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. I was gratified to learn that he did do it. 

Ambassador Longer. Not all of them. 

Mr. Hatt. Still one case is pending. 


FORMOSA 


Mr. Preston. I referred to the seven you mentioned. 

Mr. Ambassador, is it your feeling that we have passed the period 
of crisis and tension in the Formosa area or do we still face grave 
threats there? 
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Ambassador Lopes. I can only speak about the United Nations 
phase of it. We want to use the United Nations in order to obtain a 
cessation of hostilities. That is still our objective. 

We voted to invite the Communist Chinese because we thought it 
would be a useful thing to have the parties to the quarrel there present, 
and they turned down the invitation in a way which was not only 
insole mt and insulting but which also willfully distorted what we were 
trying to do. But we still think we should work that out through 
the Security Council, which is set up precisely to deal with situations 
like that, and we would like to see some kind of action taken in the 
Security Council along that line. 

I believe even the little we have done, which is not very much, since 
we have had only two series of meetings, has tended to relieve the 
tension to some extent. 

| cannot answer the total question which you ask because a lot of 
it involves knowledge I don’t have, but on the United Nations phase 
of it | think what we have done has done no harm and it has done 
some good, and I think our policy of trying to get a cessation of 
hostilities, using the Security Council as the means therefor, is a 
correct policy. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Preston. I would like to ask you this, and you may want to 
answer it off the record. 

In your opinion, have you been able to sustain and maintain during 
the past vear the same degree of strength among our so-called allies 
in the United Nations that we have had in the past or has there been 
some falling away of loyalty and friendship among those countries 
on whom we have to some degree relied in the past? 

Ambassador Lover. I think we had last vear the best year we 
have ever had. 

Mr. Preston. From the United States viewpoint? 

Ambassador Lodge. Yes, sir. We have had tremendous votes. 
We had a better vote on not considering the question of admitting 
Communist China. We had a big vote on condemning the Com- 
munist Chinese. We had an enormous vote on atoms for peace. 

In 1953 we had an open disagreement with some of our allies on 
the question of whether India should take part in the Korean Political 
Conference. In 1954 we had nothing like that. I think in 1954 we 
had very good solidarity with the allies, and I think it was the best 
year from the purely United States viewpoint we have ever had in 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Preston. I am certainly glad to have that response from you. 


EFFECT OF UNITED STATES WITHDRAWING FROM UNITED NATIONS 


\fr. Rooney. Would you develop this: 

If we were to listen to the part of the population which says the 
United States should get out of the U. N. and the U.N. out ‘of the 
United States, with Riess and its satellites as members, what would 
happen if we were to get out? 

Ambassador LopGr. We would be in terrible trouble. It would be 
a most imprudent thing to do. 
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If we had not been in the U. N. last June when the Soviet Unio» 
tried to bring the Guatemala question into the Security Council anj 
torpedo the Monroe Doctrine in the Organization of America) 
States—and, by the way, Mr. Dreier is here, the United States repre. 
sentative to the OAS—if we had not been there, they would have tor. 
pedoed the whole Organization of American States. You would have 
had so-called peace observation commissions sent down to Guatemala, 
including Communists. It would have spread the Communist move- 
ment all through Central America, endangered the Panama Canal. 
and our whole security. 

Nobody is going to fight for the United States like the United States 
will. If we had not been in 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be an invitation to the Soviet and its 
satellites to take over the U. N. for their own purposes? 

Ambassador Lopce. Absolutely. That is what they would have 
done last June on Guatemala if we had not been there. If we ever 
were to be imprudent enough to get out we would be turning it over 
to them. They would regard us as the biggest fools in the world 
if we did a thing like that. 

We just can’t afford to get out. That is the minimum to be said 
because I think we get a lot of plus from it. 

It is actually a great asset for us. It is the biggest single engine 
in the world for influencing world opinion. It is a great asset for 
us to have a place like that where we can go and try to influence 
world opinion, where we can go and show up the Communists in 
debate and reveal the hateful and ruthless things about communism. 

But the very minimum of it is that if we are not there the Con- 
munists will be there and they will run it. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maaunson. No questions. 

Mr. Roonny. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Unirep States MIssiONs TO THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN SY? ATES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us now refer to the matter of the requested in- 
crease of $31,000 for the United States missions to the Organization 
of American States, and then we shall consider the matter of U. \. 
contributions, with which you are also concerned, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Loner. I will let Mr. Dreier go into that. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, John C. Dreier, United States representa- 
tive on the Council of the Organization of American States. 

Mr. Dreier. The increase in the request for the United States 
representation in the Organization of American States is primarily 
the result of some changes in organization over last year to enable us 
to give adequate representation in organizations which are part of the 
OAS and in which we have had to maintain only part-time representa- 
tion during the past year. 

For example, in the Inter-American Juridical Committee, a com- 
mittee of the OAS which studies legal problems of international law 
in Rio de Janeiro, we were required last year to double up positions 
with our Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The present request would provide for a salary for a member and 
a secretary during the period of the year that that committee will be 
in active session. 
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We have a similar situation with another committee in Mexico, the 
Committee for Cultural Action of the OAS. The other position is a 
secretary for the United States representatives on the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, which is here in Washington. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert page 505 of the justifi- 
cations, Which is an explanation of the estimates for the United States 
mission, Organization of American States. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Explanation of estimates 


Increase or 
decrease 


Obligations, 


Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | 
| 


lNum-| 
Num-| 

. | Amount 
| ber | 


| 1954 | 


| 
i\Num-| Num- 
| ber | Amount |" por 


| 


iNum 


Amount | ber 


| Amount 


nal services: | 
otal permanent...-.-------| 5 | $49,860 9:4. 283 
| | 


$52,386 | +3 | +$19, 206 
Deduct lapse -- ---- Seat 9 | 14, 090 788 —480 


Net permanent_.-.-.-..--- 3. 35, 770 é 32, 87: | 51,598] +3] +418, 726 
Other positions _- = . a = cael ), 800 +6, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52- 

base aati ‘ aera: 128 202 +74 
Payment above basic rates __| 209 2, 400 +-2, 400 

Net personal services. | 36,107 33, 000 498, (00 
vel } 318 , 300 +1, 300 

rtation of things os | | , 700 +1, 700 
ig and reproduction... -- R4 
r contractual services _ 270 , 000 000 | 


| 


POWNES ccnseuwsns ‘a | 36, 779 |-- | 34,000 65, 000 +31, 000 


Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you this, Mr. Dreier, about the $6,800 
inder “Other positions.”” What is that about? 

At the top you show a request for 3. additional positions, which 
would give you 6 total permanent positions at a requested increase 
of $19,206, less the lapses of $480, to wit, $18,726. 

On top of that, you have ‘Other positions, $6,800.” 

Mr. Drerer. Those are the two part-time positions, Mr. Chairman, 
to which I referred in connection with the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. 

Those six are the total permanent positions and then these others 
are part-time positions. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roonry. What about ICAO? Is there somebody here from 
ICAO? 

Mr. Kisstcx. We do have a witness here from the Aviation Division, 
Mr. Chairman. If it is a matter of the positions there, I may be able 
0 answer your questions with respect to that. 

Mr. Roonry. The question I have in mind has to do with the 
United States contribution to ICAO, which shall take it up when we 
fel to it. 
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TuHursDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1955, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 17 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

DAVID McK. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONA, 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

MAX McCULLOUGH, DIRECTOR, UNESCO RELATIONS STAFr 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

J. PAUL BARRINGER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRANSPORT AN) 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

ROBERT RANDALL, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES SECTION, Pay 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

JOSEPH S. HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _- $29, 614, 787 | $28, 250,000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 20, 686 —88, 127 
Obligations incurred 29, 594, 101 28, 161, 873 
Comparative transfer from ‘International contingencies, | 
State” 10, 290 | 
Comparative transfer to | | 
“International fisheries commissions, State’’ | —3, 992 
‘‘Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Public Health Service’’___| — 143, 000 


Co , = 29, 457, 399 | 28, 161, 873 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 





United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


1. United Nations $15, 167, 040 $13, 407, 290 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization | 2, 845, 899 3, 153, 501 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization , 428, 638 | 1, 379, 656 
. World Health Organization 2, 993, 400 2, 987, 667 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization ; , 554, 000 | 1, 650, 435 
}. International Labor Organization . 421, 299 1, 527, 477 
7. International Telecommunicetion Union- 138, 200 136, 200 
World Meteorological Organization ; 36, 253 


Subtotal : sa oe 25, 584, 729 24, 278, 479 


Inter-American Organizations 


. American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood 10, 000 10, 000 
. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 160, 000 162, 801 
. Pan American Institute of Geography and History 10, 000 10, 000 
5. Pan American Railway Congress Association 5, 000 5, 000 
). Pan American Sanitary Organization | , 320, 000 1, 320, 000 
. Organization of American States a 2, O85, 561 2, 085, 561 


Subtotal_. pide pueladeien SeCbscsegr oes wke ae 3, 595, 36 3, 598, 162 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 


Other International Organizations 


nterparliamentary Union --.-.-------- 
‘ape Spartel and Tangier Light---.- 
ribbean Commission - - - - 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion 
Protection of Industrial 
Property. - 


Tariffs wai 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures_- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and Associated 
Unions wei ae 
International Hydrogr: iphie Bureau. 


10. International Sugar Council _- 


19 


11 


International Wheat Council_- 
South Pacific Commission - - 


PI occ ncccihenbnes secddekeeueaes 


Total obligations 


Publication of Customs 


1954 actual 


$15, 000 
2, 033 
132, 000 
1, 038 
1, 767 


2, 233 


8, 912 


8, 175 
11, 107 


10, 290 | 
26, 800 | 


57, 954 


277, 309 | 


57, 399 | 


Obligations by objects 


s, and contributions: 


Analysis of expenditures 


bligated balance brought forward d 
Obligations incurred during the year_.__--.----- 


ent in obligations of prior years 


) ligates i balance carried to certified claims account. 


Exp I 


national Organizations,’ 


gated balance carried forward _ -- 


Total expenditures--- 


ditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _ 
Out of prior authorizations__. 


Mr. Roonry. 


1954 actual 
$234, 547 
29, 594, 101 


29, 828, 648 | 


—651 


77, 328 


29, 356, 345 


220, 983 


1955 estimate 


5, 000 
2, 026 
, 077 
252 
, 767 
232 
476 
8,175 | 
9, 997 
720 |} 
5, 264 
; 245 


5, 232 | 


873 | 


$29, 
28, 161, 
28, 287, 


1955 estimate 


$237, 756 
28, 161, 873 


"98, 399, 629 


ors 000 
— 224, 629 


| 28, 165, 000 


27, 935, 000 
230, 000 


print, and beginning at page 428 of the justifications. 


the Budget which I would lke to file with the committee. 


Mr. WILBER. 


As is customary in this appropriation, 
time these estimates are originally 
hearing, there are a number of adjustments. 


1956 estimate 


457 ° 399 
87: 


297 


1956 estimate 


$224, 629 
28, 287, 207 


28, 511, 926 
—10, 000 
— 201, 926 


28, 300, 000 


28, O80, 000 
220, 000 


The next item is entitled “Contributions to Inter- 
which appears on page 16 of the committee 


between the 
prepared and the time of 


the 


| have a letter we have addressed to the Director of the Bureau of 


those changes. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICAT 


\lr. Roonry. 


ION DATA 


It outlines 


First we shall insert at this point in the record pages 


428, 429, and 430 of the justifications, which show a request in the 
37,297 over the current fiscal 


an 
year. 


lount of $28,287,297, an increase of $ 


(Diseussion held off the record.) 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—Contributions to international regs 
organizations, State the 

e 
Appropriation, 1955 regular act___- si 
Deduct: Unobligated balance, estimated savings-.-. 


Base for 1956____ pee 
Net difference between 1955 and 1956: 


Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


By projects or functions 


A. United Nations and specialized agencies: 
1. United Nations___ .|$13, 407, 290 |$13, 212, 012 —$195, 278 

2. United Nations Educations al, ‘Scientific | 

and Cultural Organization_-_-__- 3, 153, 501 | 2, 747, 526 —405, 975 

3. International Civil Aviation Organization. 1, 379, 656 | 1,496,915 | +117, 259 

4. World Health Organization__- -| 2,987,667 | 3,000,000 

5. Food and Agriculture Organization_ 1, 650, 435 , 626, 482 23, ¢ 53 

6. International Labor Organization_.- <cuaal  dyetetglaee 1, 633, 855 +106, 378 

7. International Telecommunication Union_- 136, 200 148, 200 +12, 000 

8. World Meteorological Organization 36, 253 36, 253 


| 


IR oils il can pe can oe | 24, 278, 479 23, 901, 243 | | —377, 236 


B. Inter-American organizations: 

1, American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. _____- eee 10, 000 10, 000 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute__- | 4, 800 4, 800 

3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences - _- 162, 801 206, 914 
4. Pan American Institute of “Geography 
and History 10, 000 174, 631 
5. Pan American Railway Congress As- 
sociation naan 5, 000 5, 000 
. Pan American Sanitary Organization 1, 320, 000 1, 320, 000 ean eek 
. Organization of American States._.___.__- 2, 085, 561 2, 333, 311 +247, 750 


Subtotal ‘ 3, 598, 162 +456, 494 














C, Other international organizations: 

1. Interparliamentary Union ____. 15, 000 
. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 2, 026 
. Caribbean Commission 131, 077 132, 149 
. International Bureau of the Permanent. 

Court of Arbitration 1, 252 1, 282 
. International Bureau for the Protection 

of Industrial Property | 1, 767 
. International Bureau for the Publica- 

tion of Customs Tariffs- 2, 233 2, 233 


Measures 14, 476 | 14, 700 
. International Council of Scientific | 

Unions and Associated Unions________| 8,175 8,175 
9. International Hydrographic Bureau 9, 997 9, 997 
. International Sugar Council 10, 290 13, 720 
. International Wheat Council 26, 264 | 26, 264 
2. South Pacific Commission. 59, 245 61, 396 


Subtotal____- a |___ 281,802 288, 709 


Total requirements... _____- 28, 1 58, 443 | 28, 244, 608 
| 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1956 $28, 244, 608 





Mr. Rooney. In the current year $28,250,000 was appropriated for 
this purpose, and requested in the current fiscal year is $28,287,297, 
which would make a requested increase of $3 37,297 as shown at page 
Roman IV of the committee print. 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGES SINCE SUBMISSION OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. Now we shall insert a letter addressed to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget under date of February 7, 1955, with 
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regard to changes which have taken place since the presentation to 
the Bureau of the Budget. . 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


FEBRUARY 7, 1955. 
RowLanp R. HuGuHeEs, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Dear Mr. Huaues: Subsequent to the submission of the President’s budget 

r the fiseal year 1956 for the appropriation “‘Contributions to international 
organizations,’ two of the organizations financed under this appropriation head 
took final action on their annual budgets which was at variance with the amount 
estimated at the time the submission went to the Congress. In view of the 
mminenee of Appropriations Committees hearings and the fact that the results 
of such final action are available publicly, it is requested that the Department 
be permitted to inform the Appropriations Committees of the changes in the 
figures prior to or during the hearings on this appropriation. 

The first of these differences is in the estimates for the Pan American Union 

the Organization of American States where the Organization has adopted a 

lvet for the fiscal vear 1956 of $3,565,320 resulting in an assessment to the 
United States of $2,333,311. This compares with an estimated budget of 
83,630,000 and an estimated United States share of $2,376,000 contained in the 
present submission. The net effect of this change would be to reduce the total 
estimated requirements for the fiscal vear 1956 from $28,287,297 to $28,244,608, 
a decrease of $42,689. 

The other difference is in the estimates for the International Sugar Council 
where the Organization has adopted a budget for the calendar year 1955 of 
30,000 pounds sterling resulting in an assessment to the United States of $10,290. 
This compares with an estimated budget of $40,000 pounds sterling and an esti- 
nated United States share of $13,720 contained in the fiscal vear 1955 column 

present submission. The net effect of this change would be to reduce the 
total estimated requirements for the fiscal year 1955 from $28,161,873 to 
$28,158,443, a decrease of $3,430 and increase the estimated savings from $88,127 
to $91,557. 
Sincerely vours, 
Epwarp B. Wi.BER, Budget Officer 


Unirep States CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Roongy. The first item under the list of contributions is that 
for the United Nations, a request in the amount of $13,212,012. 

Do you have a statement to make on that? 

Ambassador Loner. A very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, because 
this represents a reduction. 
_Last year I reported that the United States contribution to the 
United Nations had been reduced from $15,167,040 to $13,407,290. 
This year I am happy to report that the United Nations overall budget 
has again been reduced with the result that the United States’ con- 
tribution is now down to $13,212,012 out of a total net U. N. budget 
of $39,640,000. 

In all of these reductions, various Members of Congress have played 
i prominent part because they have served on the committee which 
works on these matters. 

| mention Senator Wiley, Congressman Richards, Congressman 
Vorys, and Senator Fulbright. They all played a part in this. 

The United States percentage ratio was reduced from 35.12 percent 
(0 33% percent last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Questions? 

(No response. ) 

. Roon EY. All right, Ambassador Lodge. 
Preston. I am still impressed with the type of leadership you 

are giving our Nation in the United Nations. 
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Ambassador Lopcr. Thank you, sir. I could not have a nic¢r 
reward. I try to stay close to and to represent the ideals of Members 
of Congress. 

I invite you individually and collectively to come to New York 
and let me show it to you. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Lodge. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Ambassador Lodge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, Frsrvuary 18, 1955. 


Mr. Roonny. With regard to the United Nations, the American 
share percentagewise is how much? 

Mr. Key. 33% percent, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What about UNESCO? 

Mr. Key. UNESCO is 30 percent. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


May I insert this statement in the record at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Kry On ContTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will submit a prepared statement for the 
record and then make a brief summary on the appropriation request which is 
now before you and which involves a total of $28,244,608. This sum comprises 
$23,901,243 for the United Nations and specialized agencies, a decrease of $377,236 
as against fiscal year 1955; $4,054,656 for Inter-American organizations, an in- 
crease of $456,494; and $288,709 for other international organizations, which is an 
increase of $6,907. There results an overall increase of $86,165. 

Turning first to the United Nations and the specialized agencies, I should like 
to invite particular attention to the decrease in the requirement shown for 
UNESCO on fiscal year 1956—not so much because of the actual dollar decrease, 
but because of the reason behind it, that is, the decrease in our percentage of 
assessment from 33.33 percent to 30 percent. The decision to adopt this per- 
centage decrease was won over the opposition of the Soviets and others who sought 
to establish the one-third level for the United States as a floor as well as a ceiling. 
We had been pressing the point of principle that having reached the one-third 
level, the United States should share with other members in any relief which was 
subsequently afforded the total membership by the admission of new members 
to the organization. 

For quite a different reason, the WHO situation warrants a special comment. 
The Committee will see from the justifications which have been submitted that 
the total WHO assessment against the United States for this calendar year 1955, 
actually amounts to $3,349,790, although only $3 million is being requested in the 
estimates. The administration’s legislative program contains a proposal to 
increase the current $3 million limitation on the amount which may be contributed 
annually for our contributions to the WHO. If this legislation is approved an 
additional appropriation to cover the $349,790, which will remain due if the request 
for $3 million now before you is approved by the Congress, will be requested. 
Since this proposal will come up for your later consideration in due course, I will 
not go into the substance of it at this time, but I do feel obliged to call your 
particular attention to the fact that the $3 million now requested for WHO 1s 
not the full amount of our assessment. 
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Realizing the complexity and detail found in this appropriation, and the large 
number of international organizations to be considered, we have prepared, in 
addition to the regular formal justifications, the following material which I hope 
will be helpful to the committee membership and its staff: 

1. A summary of the increases and decreases in comparison with the fiscal 1955 
appropriation, and a brief explanation of the reason for each increase or decrease. 

9. A statement of the primary accomplishments of each organization. 

3 A statement on the status of collections for each organization. 
4, A statement showing the distribution of employees of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies by nationality. 

5. A statement summarizing the statutory basis on which our estimate for each 
organization is predicated. 

6, An itemized breakdown of the current budget of each of the organizations. 

7. A statement showing the current percentage and dollar assessment for each 
of the members of each of the organizations. 

We will, of course, be happy to furnish any other material which you may need, 
and to provide witnesses who can testify in detail with respect to the programs and 
activities of these organizations, if you so desire. 

The “Contributions’’ appropriation is the appropriation from which the United 
States Government pays its annual assessed share of the continuing expenses of a 
number of international organizations of which it is a member. These interna- 
tional organizations are all ones in which the United States participates by virtue 
of a treaty, convention, or special act of Congress. The amount requested for the 
coming fiscal year, $28,244,608, is $86,165 more than total estimated obligations 
for the current fiscal year. This amount of $28,244,608 will provide for United 
States contributions to 27 organizations. 

Of the 27 international agencies, 15 are components of 2 major svstems of inter- 
national organizations, i. e., the United Nations system and the Inter-American 
system. United States contributions to the United Nations and 7 of its specialized 
agencies account for $23,901,243 or approximately 85 percent, of the appropriation 
requested. The Organization of American States and the 6 specialized organiza- 
tions associated with it account for $4,054,656 or 14 percent. The 12 smaller 
organizations associated with neither major system, which are of limited regional 
interest as in the case of the Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions or highly 
technical as in the case of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
account for $288,709 or about 1 percent of the appropriation total. One activity, 
the International Sugar Council, has been added. This Organization had been 
financed previously from the International contingencies appropriation and was 
transferred to this appropriation as the result of the ratification of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement by the President, with the approval of the Senate, on 
April 29, 1954. 

It will be noted from the summary of requirements schedule contained on pages 
128, 429, and 430 of the budget submission, that requirements for the U. N. and 
the specialized agencies of the U. N. system have in the aggregate diminished 
further, with material decreases in the assessments for the UN, UNESCO, and 
FAO more than offsetting increases for ICAO, WHO, ILO, and ITU. These 
decreases are offset by increases in the requirements for the Inter-American 
Group, including an amount of $131,703 to meet our full commitment to the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History for the fiscal years 1952-55. 
These increases reflect a decision by the administration to give greater support to 
these Inter-American organizations as a means of implementing the Latin- 
American policy recently approved by the President. This decision stresses the 
increased importance which is attached to Latin America as an area of primary 
concern to the United States, and gives increased recognition to the valuable role 
of the Organization of American States as an agency for promoting this vital 
national interest. To carry out this policy the United States must be equipped 
to exercise a greater degree of initiative in strengthening the programs of these 
agencies. 

I fully recognize and understand the concern which this committee has evidenced 
with respect to the increasing levels of expenditure in some of these international 
organizations. In this connection it is gratifying to report that whereas the 
requirements for United States contributions in support of the budgets of the 
organizations financed under this appropriation head for the fiscal years 1952-54, 
Were approximately $29% million annually, similar requirements for the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 are estimated at slightly over $28 million, a decrease of about 
$144 million. However, this has only been accomplished at the expense of restrict- 
ing the programs of these organizations to what many countries consider an inade- 
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quate level. As for the future, under prevailing conditions, I cannot in all honesty 
predict that this level is a plateau for expenditures in this area. 5 

We have, in brief, the continuing problem of finding expenditure levels for the 
programs of international organizations which strike a reascnable balance betwee, 
the viewpoint of the underdeveloped countries which benefit most directly on the 
one hand, and that of the United States and other major contributors on the other 
It is a difficult problem and one which we have examined and reexamined from g 
number of angles. 

It is my firm conviction that the benefits to be obtained from expanded programs 
warrant giving our closest and most sympathetic consideration to increased 
budgets on a selective basis. Actually such increases at their maximum potentia| 
will be limited since the other member countries, who pay 66% percent or more of 
the assessed budgets of the organizations, are increasingly questioning their 
ability to pay their shares of increased budgets. Benefits and financial capacity 
are being brought into balance. 

We shall be pleased to supply all the information that the committee requires 
in support of these estimates. In closing I should like to say that I appreciate 
the support and cooperation given to the Department by this committee on prob- 
lems related to our participation in the various international] organizations. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 


Unirep Nations EpucatTionaL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to refer to Dr. Evans and the security 
matter mentioned yesterday by Ambassador Lodge? 

Who is appearing here in behalf of UNESCO? 

Mr. Key. There is not much I would like to add myself to what 
Ambassador Lodge said yesterday. 

Mr. Roonry. Ambassador Lodge gave his own opinion and referred 
to the statement he made last fall on UNESCO. 

Is there somebody here representing UNESCO who has something 
to say about it? 

Mr. Key. I will ask Mr. McCullough to speak on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Inasmuch as Congressman Preston represented this 
committee at the UNESCO meeting at Montevideo last fall, I will 
ask him to go into this matter with Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. Presron. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


DISCHARGE OF EIGHT AMERICAN EMPLOYEES 


The Congress, Mr. McCullough, is concerned about the controvers) 
we had with Director Luther Evans concerning discharges of Americat 
employees in the Secretariat who declined to testify before the Inter- 
national Loyalty Board. 

A great deal of publicity was given, various statements were made 
by various officials of the Government, and we feel you are qualified 
to speak on this subject. . 

We would like you to tell the committee what took place with 
reference to this matter and what was done about it recently. 

You may proceed, Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. McCutioven. Mr. Chairman, at the Eighth Session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO, which was held in Montevideo 1 
November and December of 1954, one of the matters in which the 
Department of State and the United States delegation had _ the 
greatest interest was the matter of eight American citizens employed 
by UNESCO concerning whom the International Organizations 
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Employees Loyalty Board had made findings which left a doubt as 
to the loyalty of these people to the United States Government. 

Prior to this session of the General Conference this information 
had been made available by the Department of State to the Director 
General of UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans. 

It has been expected by the Department of State that Dr. Evans 
would have acted more promptly than he did to terminate the services 

of these employees with respect to whom unfavorable determinations 
fhad been rendered. However, Dr. Evans contended that the staff 
regulations which had been adopted by the General Conference, and 
which were his guide, did not give him authority to act to terminate 
these people, and he requested the General Conference at its Eighth 
Session to give him the authority to deal with these cases similar to 
the authority which recently had been given to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations. 

So we came to this Conference with this problem still unresolved, 
and with a request before the Conference from the Director General 
to increase his authority to deal with this problem. 

This matter was debated in the Conference and the Conference 
finally took action to give him the increased authority that he had 
requested. 

In the course of these discussions and following the granting of this 
} authority, the chairman of the United States delegation, accompanied 
hy Congressman Preston and Congressman Scott, ‘discussed the action 
that the Director General might take. 

Their purpose was to point out to him the importance of taking 
positive and final action immediately since he had been given the 
authority to act. 

These negotiations took place, I believe, in 2 or 3 sessions, and our 
delegation felt it was of the greatest value to have representatives of 
the Congress there who knew what the congressional attitude was 
and who could stress the seriousness of this problem with the Director 
General. 

Following those discussions, the Director General took this action: 

There were 4 employees out of 8 whose contracts were about to 
expire. He placed those employees on special leave until their 
contracts should expire, about 30 days from the date of his action, in 
order that they would not be at UNESCO and their services no longer 
would be used. 

Three of the employees were suspended pending review of their 
cases by a board which would be appointed to consider their cases 
and pending any determination made by the Tribunal of the Inter- 
national Labor ‘Organization. 

At the present time those three employees are now suspended, 
awaiting review by a board. 

With respect to the eighth case, Dr. Evans has taken that under 
consideration, and there were discussions between Dr. Evans and 
officers of the Department and of the International Organizations 
| Employees Loyalty Board in New York City on the 6th of January, 
and he agreed to reopen that case. 

Dr. Evans will attempt to persuade the employee involved, who 
had once appeared and testified before the Board, to appear before 
the Board again and provide additional testimony which he had not 
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been willing to give in the first instance. We are awaiting a fing] 
outcome on that case. 

However, the actions which have been taken to date are yer, 
encouraging and do point to a cleanup of the personnel situation jy 
UNESCO, as far as American employees of doubtful loyalty ay 
concerned. ‘ 

Mr. Preston. It is true, is it not, Mr. McCullough, that the posi. 
tion of the State De partment was to the effect that he should haye 
done it a long time ago? 

Mr. McCut.tovucu. We were convinced that he had the authority; 
that he should have acted, and we urged him to act; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It was my observation. in talking to Dr. Evans, tha: 
he was obviously under the influence to some degree of his attorney 
who was construing staff regulations for him. 

As late as the last day, almost, of the session, and after the General 
Conference had given him the added powers, he was still being 
guided to a large degree by the interpretation of his attorney from 
Paris, with reference to these regulations, and it was at that point 
that Mr. Scott and myself, who both being attorneys, differed with 
the attorney advising Dr. Evans, and finally convinced him that his 
interpretation of the two regulations in question was wrong, and hy 
finally conceded it. At that point, Dr. Evans then said that he would 
forthwith suspend the three, and consider the fourth that you have 
mentioned. 

Of course, it is my position, and I trust it is the position of the 
State Department, that this fourth person who refused to give certain 
testimony before the Board, should likewise be suspended. 

How do you feel about that person? 

Mr. McCuttoven. Yes; we felt that he should have been sus- 
pended along with the other seven. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, the doubt should have been resolved 
in favor of the United States Government on the question of loyalty 
involved? 

Mr. McCutuoveu. That has been our attitude, all along; yes sir. 

Mr, Preston. I trust that you are aware of the sentiment in _ 
Congtess; that the Congress would not provide any funds for UNES( 
as long as these Americans whose loyalty was in doubt were A 
by the Secretariat? 

Mr. McCu.tuovuan. Yes, sir; indeed. We had presented that point 
of view to Dr. Evans, as you know, even before this conference. 

Mr. Preston. I might say for the record here that I was very 
much pleased with the position of the American delegation. We had 
no friction in our delegation as to these people, and there was % 
unanimous agreement that Dr. Evans had been negligent in not dealing 
with this problem earlier. There was no dispute among ourselves 
The position of the State Department was made clear. The Ambass- 
dor Argentina, Mr. Neufer, took very vigorous action in connecti0l 
with this matter, as did the Secretary of State, who did not mince 
words in his message to us of the delegation. 

So, Mr. MeC ullough, up to this point, with the exception of the one 
employee, the question has been resolved satisfactorily? 

Mr. McCutuoveu. Yes, sir. We of course await the final out 
come of these cases, and we will not be satisfied unless the suspensions 
become terminations. 
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Preston. I say, “up to this point.’ 
- McCuuttovaeu. Yes, sir. 
r, Preston. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
- Roonry. Mr. Magnuson? 
r. Maanuson. No questions. 
- Rooney. Mr. Coudert? 
- CovupErT. No questions. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


\lr. Roonry. Gentlemen, while the amount of the American con- 
tribution to the U. N. and UNESCO has been reduced, why should 
there be an increase in the amount for International Civil Aviation 
Organization and the other items on page 428 of the justifications? 

Who is going to speak with regard to ICAO? 

\lr. Key. We will get that witness right away, Mr. Chairman. 

\lr. Barrincer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Barringer, 
Director of the Office of Transportation and Communications of the 
State Department, and I would be glad to speak on the matter of 
ICAQ, 

The United States contribution to TCAO was increased to some 
extent this year, primarily due to the fact that our percentage assess- 
ment was incres ased from 29.7C percent to 32.60 percent. It was the 
position of the other member nations of the organization that the 
percentage assessed should be more in line with the interest in civil 
aviation, worldwide and proportionately; and, as you know, sir, there 
has been a gradual tendency to bring the ICAO assessment up to the 
33.3 percent limit. 

\fr. Roonry. Why should you agree to bring things such as this 
up, rather than down? 

Mr. Barrincer. We have fought any increases, very vigorously, at 
all sessions of the Assembly, sir. It is merely the fact os the other 
nations based the assessment upon the U. N. standard of 33.3 percent. 

\Ir. Roonry. Did you fight this one? 

Mr. BarrRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We can now see the difficulty we’re in as the result 
of setting a limit on these appropriations at 33.3 percent, as was done 
some years back. I said then it was practically an invitation to set 
them all at 33.3 percent, to bring those which were lower than that up 
(053.3 percent. 

We are waiting for the full story. We have an idea what the full 
story is. Will you please speak up with regard to these things? If 
not, there is no reason why we should approve them. 

Mr. Barrincer. As the presentation shows, Mr. Chairman, there 
was also another reason: 

In the previous year there had been certain inroads upon the 
working capital of the Organization, and it was felt that these funds 
should be replaced by a slightly higher assessment for all. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total budget of ICAO? 

\Ir. Barrincer. Approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you do with that money? 
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FUNCTIONS OF ICAO 


Mr. Barrincer. The work of ICAO, as you know, is designed to 
facilitate international air transportation. A large part of that 
work consists of setting up technical standards of procedures which 
are followed by all the nations of the free world who are members of 
the Organization, in order to maintain and enhance the safety of 
international air transportation. 

Mr. Rooney. In this connection, does ICAO have some plans 
which would do away with the services of navigators on overseas 
flights? 

Mr. Barrincer. No, sir; there are no plans in the International 
Organization with that as an objective. 

I might add, if I may, sir, that the United States delegations at 
all assemblies, and the present United States representative on the 
Permanent Council of the Organization, have set forth a broad plan 
of economy. We frankly have not had a great deal of success in 
convincing other member nations to go along with that plan, but we 
are continuing to work hard on it. 


REPLACEMENT OF NAVIGATORS ON OVERSEAS FLIGHTS 


Mr. Roonry. What steps does ICAO intend to take, if any, and 
what steps has ICAO already taken, if any, with regard to the possible 
replacement of navigators on overseas flights? 

Mr. Barrtncer. May I say this, sir: I do not know any step 
that ICAO is taking toward that end. 

ICAO, of course, receives from member states various projects 


directed toward the advancement of safety and effictency in air 
navigation. As electronic developments occur, these may in time 
reduce the need for personnel. That is something that results from 
action by the airlines, rather than through international impetus. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything under consideration at the moment 
for which money is included in this $3 million budget, which would 
have anything to do with the replacement of navigators? 

Mr. Barrincer. Not to my knowledge, sir. There is nothing 
which is directed toward that end in this budget. 


. 


‘e 
USE OF CONSOL NAVIGATION AID 


Mr. Rooney. What does the technical word ‘‘Consol’”’ mean? 

Mr. Barrincer. May I say I am not a technician, sir. However, 
I will give, if I may, a limited answer to ‘‘Consol.”’ 

It is a system of long-range electronic navigation instruments. 

Mr. Rooney. W hi at, if any, are the plans of ICAO with regard to 
the use of ‘‘Consol’’ 

Mr. BARRINGER. The United States Government, since ICAO was 
formed, has taken the leadership in establishing standards and prac- 
tices for international air navigation. One facet “of that is the approval 
of certain systems of electronic aids, short-range navigational aids, 
and long-range navigational aids for landings. 

The standards which were established, and which have been ad- 
hered to during this 8-year period, are interim standards, so-called. 
The standard for long-range navigational aids is an American system 
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known as Loran, which has been adopted as an interim system; under 
pressure of a gr eat many other nations, ‘‘Consol” has been adopted as 
ihe secondary interim. 

Mr. Roonry. Which is not an American system? 

Mr. BARRINGER. It was not developed in America originally; no, 
sir, However, there are certain American operators who prefer 
“Consol,” and would like to use it. 

Mr. Roonry. Who are they? 

Mr. BarrinGer. Certain of the American airlines. I do not know 
which ones at the moment. 

Mr. Roonry. How about Pan American and TWA? 

Mr. BarrtnecER. I do not know whether either one of those has 
specifically stated they would prefer ‘Consol’ to ‘‘Loran,” but the 
Air Transport Association, which represents our international carriers, 
has taken that position. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe both those airlines belong to the Air Trans- 
port Association. If the use of “Consol” were to be adopted, what 
would be the situation with regard to presently employed navi- 
gators? 
~ Mr. Barrincer. Sir, I do not believe this is a question which I can 
answer. It takes me out of a field in which I am competent, I should 

but I have never heard that “Consol’’, any more than any other 
na ateuinaa aid, would have any bearing upon the requirements for 
navigators in aircraft. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you make the statement, then, with regard to 
the navigators, ‘that if the budget of ICAO were to be approved and 
the United States share appropriated, they would have no cause to 
worry about the wiping out of their jobs, generally speaking? 

Mr. BarrinGer. I think that would bea very difficult statement to 
make, sir, and again, I would like to preface my attempt to answer—— 

Mr. Roongy. You are doing delightfully well in saying nothing 
much for the last 15 or 20 minutes. I wonder if we could get some- 
thing out of this request. 

Mr. BarrincER. Mr. Chairman, I may say this: 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is the responsible agency of 
this Government in. this technical area. The State Department 
merely takes the advice of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
ulvancing international positions. 

Mr. Roonnry. Is there any research to be made through ICAO with 
regard to ‘‘Consol’’? 

Mr. Barrincer. Every member nation, sir; that is engaged in 
international civil aviation is constanily researching in order to 
improve electronic aids. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the answer be, ‘‘yes’’? 

Mr. Barrincer. ICAO, as such, does no research, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you use the $3 million for? 

Mr. Barrincer. The $3 million is used in compiling these various 
standards, and in trying to get other information. 

This is not only in navigation, but in regard to all problems entering 
into the international civil aviation field, in order to establish standards 
and practices for the purpose of enhancing safety. 

That, of course, involves a great deal of secretarial work, and a 
great deal of advice to member nations. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is there any development or research work = ‘ted 
with any part of the $3 million budget by way of contract, or by the 
hiring of people to do so? 

Mr. Barrincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, to get back to these navigators: Can we obtaiy 
any assurance at all with respect to the use of funds of ICAO that ay 
effort to install a system which would do away with their services 
will not be made? 

Mr. Barrincer. If I may, sir; I would like to consult the Ciyj 
Aeronautics Administrator and give you as factual an answer 
on that. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert such an answer at this point 

the record? And ples se don’t use State Department langu: age, 

Mr. BarrinGer. Yes, si 

(The information later meade is as follows:) 


as | Can 


As the chairman was assured, the CAA has prepared the following state 
in elaboration: 

A large part of ICAO’s work consists of setting up technical standards which 
are followed by all the nations of the free world who are members of the Organi- 
zation in order to maintain and enhance the safety of international air transpor- 
tation. ICAO, in itself, and, more precisely, the ICAO Secret: iat, does 1 


develop these standards. Rather, tke vy are developed by technical experts of 
the member nations meeting under the auspices of ICAO. Thus ICAO is 4 
forum of member nations with its Secretariat merely performing customary 
secretarial functions. The Secretariat does not engage in research and de velop- 
ment work. To this extent, then, the chairman’s question as to what steps 
ICAO intends to take or has taken with regard to the possible replacemer 
navigators on overseas flights can be answered ‘‘none.”’ 

The civil aviation authorities of ICAO member states actively engaged 
international air transportation are continuously working toward increased saf 
and efficiency. Through the ICAO machinery, the results of these individual 
efforts are made known and in many Cases are adopted as international standards 
The United States has been most successful in selling its ideas in this field to t} 
free world. 

A most important contributor to safety and efficiency in international air trans- 
portation, and particularly to lengthy over-water flights, is the long-range elec- 
tronie air navigation aid. It is necessary that some system or sree ¢ of sucl 
aids be available. Aviation authorities, both civil and military, in the United 
States are continuously working toward better aids and, to the extent practicable, 
the worldwide standardization of systems of such aids, The objective is to pro- 
vide the pilot with the simplest and most precise navigational aid possible and 
practical. The pilot must be able continuously to fix his position quickly and ; 
Seana not only because this information is vital to him in the conduct of his _ Mr, 
flight but also because he must be able to relay the information to the traffic con- These 
trol authorities responsible for preventing air collisions. The ideal is for the pilot nation: 
to be able to get this information directly in the cockpit rather than th rough al did tl 
intermediary, with resultant saving of precious time and elimination of th g 
possibility of error arising from intermediate handling. ate i 

United States air carriers are required to hold operating certificates whic! Mr. 
incorporate operating specifications detailing technical considerations such as alr- 
craft, crews, airports, navigation facilities, communications, ete. The operatio! 
must be conducted in accordance with these detailed specifications. The certifi- 
cates and specifications are issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. De- 
pending on the route, the navigational facilities available, and other factors, ‘ 
particular specification might or might not require that a navigator be carried. 
In issuing operating certificates for international operations, the Civil Aeronauties 
Administration take into consideration the air navigation facilities available 0! 
the particular route. The scheme of navigational aids over the various interna- 
tional routes is as agreed by ICAO member states at formal technical meeting 
Implementation of the so-called air navigational plans is dependent on the various 
states. Obviously, the United States cannot assume the burden of providing 4 
worldwide system of such aids. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, then, !! 
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¢ an operating certificate must examine the availability of navigational aids 
h would serve the particular operation. 
CAO. as such, does not specify or install navigational systems. Interested 
’ . . 


mber states agree on what is required for safe and efficient operations and 
me the responsibility for providing the aids in their own territory. The 
nited States actively participates as a member state in the development of air 
vigation plans encompassing areas where its aircraft fly. ICAO, as such could 
pecify or install a system or systems which would require (or not require) the 
ices of navigators on United States aircraft. The competent United States 
ency—the Civil Aeronautics Administration—determines the necessity for 
ators. Admittedly, ICAO member states could agree on air navigation 
nlans Which could affect the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s determination. 
or example, if other LCAO member states should agree on and provide a consol 
stem with adequate coverage to meet United States requirements, then the Civil 
\eronauties Administration could, upon application by a carrier, make a determi- 
1: that navigators need not be carried. 
The following quotation from the Civil Air Policy Report of the President’s Air 
Coordinating Committee, made in May 1954, is pertiennt: 
Safety and efficiency of operations over international air routes also require a 
stem of aids to air navigation based on common-system concepts. The United 
States is a major operator of international air services and a well-equipped and 
operated svstem of aids to air navigation is a valuable national asset. The overall 
terest of the United States in facilitating international air operations requires 
port of all practical policies and steps directed toward the establishment of a 
wide svstem of aids to air navigation”’ 
United States participation in ICAO has done much to accomplish these 
tives. Without the general agreements achieved through our ICAO par- 
ipation it is more than probable that American-flag aircraft engaged in inter- 
mal operations would today be carrying a multiplicity of radio receivers to 
le them to utilize a varied and nonstandardized system of electronic air 
itional aids. 























\ir. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to ICAO? 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions 
on this item, 
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Mr. Barringer, you made a comment a moment ago that some in- 
roads had been made on the working capital. 

What inroads were those to which you referred? 

Mr. Barringer. At the 1953 Assembly, sir, the Assembly voted to 

delegate a portion—I do not have the figure in mind at the moment 
but a substantial portion of the working capital was allocated to the 
current annual budget. 
_Mr. Presron. That is a very strange procedure, it seems to me. 
lhese organizations are set up on the basis of assessing the member 
hitions a& certain percentage in order to make up a budget, and why 
did they assess the working capital fund a portion of this budget, in- 
stead of assessing the other member nations? 

Mr. Barrincer. Mr. Preston, I have forgotten the reasons which 
Were advanced at the time, but the Assembly felt that was the way 
lomect the budget that year. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that is a rather peculiar way to operate, as 
ras lam concerned. Have you lost any membership? Have any 
lutions dropped out? 

Mr. Barringer. No, sir; the membership has increased slightly. 
Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown of your budget for the 
| several years, showing it by years? 

Mr. Barringer. I only have the summary figures here, sir, for 
le Vears 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Presvon. Has the budget been steadily increasing? 
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Mr. Barrincer. No, sir; it has been rather steady at this level 
and I believe, down, from a high of several years ago. I do not have 
those figures with me, however. 


INCREASE IN UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Preston. How does it happen that if the membership js 
increasing, and the budget is remaining static, that the United States 
share has been increased from 29.71 percent to 32.60 percent? 

Mr. Barrincer. I| pointed out originally, sir, that there were two 
major factors involved: One was that the other member states fel 
that assessments should be more in proportion ot the interest in inter- 
national civil aviation of the various members: and, two, the natural 
tendency of the specialized organization in this case of coming up to 
the limit of 33.3 percent, as has been set as a maximum limit in the 
United Nations. 
® Mr. Henperson. Mr. Preston, might I say a word in regard to the 
working capital fund? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. because I would like to have that question 
answered. 

Mr. Henperson. Under the ICAO financial regulations, as I under- 
stand them, the organization has set for itself approximately $900,000 
as the level at which the working capital fund should be maintained. 
The regulations, also, provide that year-end surplus money allotted 
and budgeted which had not been used for certain reasons would be 
added to the working capital fund in order to strengthen it. 

It was decided, as Mr. Barringer said, in 1953, that the level of the 
fund had exceeded the $900,000 target load total, and therefore at 
the conference it was decided to reduce the fund to the $900,000 level, 
and apply that surplus toward the reduction of member assessments 
That credit is shown in the estimate against our fiscal year 1954 and 
1955 assessment, I believe. 

However, it will not be present in our estimation for our fiscal year 
1956 requirement for the next calendar year, and that is one reason 
for the increase in the request for fiscal year 1956, as compared to 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Preston. Well, the contributions made by the member nations 
were too large, if you had a surplus over your budget. 

Mr. Henverson. They were, sir, for the year immediately preced- 
ing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Preston, that detail is shown on page 436 0! 
the justifications. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, and I have been looking at that page already, 
Mr. Wilber. . 

You operate on a calendar year basis instead of a fiscal year basis; 
do you not, Mr. Barringer? 

Mr. Barrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maanuson. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprert. No questions. 
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Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


\ir. Rooney. We shall now turn to page 429 of the justifications. 
It is interesting to note that as a result of a bill passed at the last 
session of the last Congress, we find the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History appropriation request increased from $10,000 

74,631. Under the terms of the legislation, it was provided that 
an appropriation to the extent of $98,775 was authorized for payment 
to cover contributions, beginning back in July 1951, and extending 
through to fiscal year June 30, 1954, and increasing the amount 
authorized to be appropriated annually from $10,000 per annum to 
$50,000 per annum. 

Will you please carefully explain this item to the committee? 

\ir. HeNppRsoN. Mr. Chairman, may I| attempt an answer to that, 


. Roonry. Yes, sir. 
. Henperson. Before the action of Congress last summer, the 
‘tory ceiling on our contributions to the Pan American Institute 
of  Gearanlee and History was $10,000. 
In 1951 the organization acted to increase assessments against 
members in such a way that our assessment went up to around 
$42,000 or $43,000. We could not request under the $10,000 ceiling 
limitation, more than $10,000 for the years intervening between that 
action by the organization and the action by the Congress last summer 
io increase the ceiling authorization from $10,000 to $50,000. ‘There- 
ie United States had accumulated over those years an arrearage, 
representing the difference between $10,000, which we could and did 
pay, and the $42,000 or $43,000 which was assessed against us each 
Therefore, the request before you of $131,703 represents 
rearages., 
Witper. Mr. Chairman, as you know, there was a supple- 
tal estimate submitted to the Hill for $75,000 to apply against 
this arrearage and that, of course, if allowed, would represent a reduc- 
tion in the request for 1956 of a like amount. 
\lr. Roonny. How did that bill get by the House? Was it passed 
on the Consent Calendar? 
lr. Winner. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 
\lr. Roonny. Was it passed in the House on the last day of the 


» 


SSSLOT) 

\lr. Henpmerson. It was passed on August 31, and is contained in 
OS Statute, 1008. 

\lr. Roonry. What happens now if we cool off the ardor which 
was generated at the time that bill went through as fast as Jerry 
Wrote the note and continue to appropriate $10,000 for the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer Mr. Randall to 
luther furnish an explanation on this item. 

Mr. Ranpauty. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Randall, and I am the 
Chairman of the United States Section of this Pan American Institute 
| Geography and History. 
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FUNCTIONS OF INSTITUTE 


The Institute operates at a headquarters in Mexico City. It has 
been in existence since 1929, the members being all of the American 
Republics. A couple of years ago Guatemala withdrew, and js 
reported now to be coming back as a member. 

The Institute has three Commissions which operate in the fields of 
cartography, which is to say basic surveying, mapping, and charting, 
in geography, and in history. 

I should be glad to tell you, if you would like, something about 
what each of those Commissions do. 

In 1950, at a general meeting of the Institute, attended by delega- 
tions from all of the American Republics, at Santiago, Chile, action 
was taken to bring the financing of these three new active organiza- 
tions—the Commissions on Cartography, Geography, and History 
into a consolidated budget. 

Previous to that time the Institute confined itself to putting out 
necessary and worthwhile periodical publications, and held meetings 
every 3 or 4 years in general assembly. 

Back in 1941, the United States, at a general meeting of the Insti- 
tute in Lima, Peru, suggested that there be organized a Committee 
on Mapping which became called, for ease in translation, the Com- 
mission on Cartography. That Commission, like the other 2 later 
formed, has 1 member in each of the Republics. They actively carr 
on quite a lot of activities which this Government believes to be 
worthwhile. 

I do not know how much time, Mr. Chairman, you want to use in 
going into this, but I would be very glad to discuss it fully. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let us go into it to the extent of about $165,000 
worth. 

Mr. Ranpauu. Let me tell you, then, a little bit about what th 
Commissions are actually doing. 

The Commission on Cartography, which was the first organized, 
has stimulated and improved basic information in fields such as aero- 
nautical charts, topographic mapping, hydrographic charts, and basic 
geographic information of that sort, not by spending a lot of mone) 
from the United States, but by improving standards and exchanging 
information on technical methods, and by having exhibits of scientifi 
equipment at its meetings. 

I was interested a while ago to hear the gentleman speaking about 
the Civil Aviation Organization. I recall that back in 1945, I think 
it was, when it was the Interim Civil Aviation Organization, that the 
Pan American Institute was having a meeting about that time down 
in Rio, Brazil. On that occasion, and looking forward to the necessit) 
for setting up worldwide standards for aeronautical charts, the Inst 
tute studied out desirable chart specifications. | — recall that 
when the first provisional PICAO, as they called it then, before 1 
became the International Civil Aviation Organiz: ts met in Chicago, 
there were two views: One was that the British ideas of aeron: vutical 
charts should prevail, and the other was that the views of the United 
States should prevail. . 

Well, the situation developed that all of the American Republi 
and Canada which, although not a member of the Institute met wit! 
us regularly, held to the American view. Whereupon our frien 
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vom Britain acceeded, and a worldwide series of charts, actually and 
substantially in being at that time by the United States Air Force, 
was adopted. 

(nother thing which the Commission on Cartography has done is 
this: It gets together the responsible officials in all of the Re ‘public S, 
nd talks about standards, and ac ‘tually has encouraged the production 
of millions of dollars worth of basic map information. For example, 
there are 17 of the American Republics cooperating with our 7 
—— on a project, — conceived by the eres back j 
1946 at a meeting in Carac: Venezuela. There are American 
Repub ics cooperating with the United States. The U aed States, 
asa part of the military expense, puts some $2 million or $2.5 million 
a vear for the support of this work in the 17 nations, ac tually making 
topographic maps, nautical charts, and things of that sort, on areas 
which are of mutual interest to the United States and to these other 
\merican nations. 

By virtue of having this organization, now called the Inter American 
Geodetic Survey, and doing a certain amount of training and helping 
out in the transportation and other problems, the United States 
receives in cooperation several times as much as it puts in. This 
program has opel rated on the most reasonable and economic basis that 
we can imagine, and it has accumulated a lot of information which 
our Government has to have. 

The need for that, of course, was first obvious around the canal 
areas, but it now runs down—joint mapping of that sort—the east 
and west coasts of South America. 

The Commission on Cartography used to be in the United States 
n its first years of operations, but its headquarters are now located 
in Argentina. 

The Commission on Geography is composed, again, of one member 
in each of the American Republics, and has its een irters located 
in Brazil. It works toward the application of geographic science to 
resource development, for the good of the nations concerned. It has 
quite an active program. 

Under these Commissions, there are committees of various kinds, 
and incidentally the total membership of the committees runs around 
300 or 400 people actively working. They are not paid anything, 
wfc rule, but some of the collaborators are paid for the publications 
of the Commission on History, which is trying to bring about improve- 
ment in the teaching and the writing of history, and trying to get it 
away from the rather narrow limitations of exclusively national 
affairs and military campaigns, into a broader approach. 

The Commission on History is also doing good, solid work, we 
think, in making historical documents, and archive material and that 
sort of thing, more readily available to historians and writers of 
history. 

The reason for the supplemental, Mr. Chairman, is principally 
because of the imminence of the Institute’s sixth general assembly. 
he sixth general assembly of the Institute to be held in in Mexico 
City, has been postponed several times, and now has been officially 

nounced to begin July 25, 1955. There are a lot of things which 
should be finished up by that date, and preparatory work to be done 
vy the Commissions and committees, and those activities should 
finished up in order that we may do our part in the preparations 
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and thus make possible the maintenance of United States interests g; 
that general assembly. 

I suspect that is a rather rambling account, gentlemen, but I would 
be glad to answer any questions. 


AMOUNT IN ARREARAGE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the amount of claimed arrears? 

Mr. Ranpauu. The amount of arrears, outstanding, was, as the 
testimony here shows, $131,000 in the fiscal year 1952 to 1955. 
inclusive. 

Mr. Roonry. Has that money been spent? You claim that this js 
an arrearage? 

Mr. Ranpa.u. It has not been spent. The Institute has a budget 
of $110,000 a year. That is its total assessment budget. In addition 
to that, from the sale of publications small additional revenues of that 
sort which come in, and from grants from foundations there is addi- 
tional income which amounts to another $20,000 to $30,000 or $35,000 
a year. 

In respect to the Institute’s financial situation, it has completely 
used up any reserve, which is a good part of the reason for the critical 
problem, financially, how. The fact is that the other Ame rican 
Republics have pretty well paid up. The other three major paying 
members, whose quotas are worked out on a formula based pretty 
much upon population, Brazil and Mexico and Argentina. 


AMOUNT OF UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Roonry. We are paying approximately 40 percent of the 
budget of this organization, are we not? 

Mr. Ranpatu. Yes, sir; we are paying about 39 percent—almost 
4() percent —on the assessed ata t, and about 36 or 37 percent when 
you consider the grants and the incidental income. That percentage 
is the same as it has always been, but, you see, the Institute’s total 
budget went up from something like $29,000 or $30,000 in 1929 to 
$125,000 in 1950, I think it was, at which time the three Commissions 
which had been supported in their early stages by individual nations, 
were taken into the main tent, so to speak. At that time the consoli- 
dated financing was presented to the American delegations at Santiago, 
Chile, and adopted. 

I might say that in the years of 1943, 1944, and 1945—TI think those 
are about the dates—in the early days of the Commission on Catoz- 
raphy the United States actually contributed something like $80,000 
or $90,000. Following that, the Government of Brazil and Mexico 
for an initial period supported completely the beginning stages oi the 
Commission on Geography and on History. In 1950 these things 
were all brought out of the special contributions, and special support, 
by single nations, into a general picture. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Randall, the financial dilemma of your organization now |s 4 
threat to vour Mexico City meeting, I assume; is it not? 

Mr. Ranpauu. I think that is true; yes, sir. 
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\r. Preston. And, this so-called arrearage would solve that 
voblem rather handily; would it not? 

Mr. Ranpauu. I do not quite understand your question, Mr. 
Preston. 

\[r, Preston. The payment of this so-called arrearage by the 
Vnited States Government would solve that problem rather handily; 
would it not? 

\ir, RANDALL. That is right. 

\lr. Preston. At the time we were being assessed $50,000 it was 
well known to the member nations of this Commission that we had a 
lecal limitation of $10,000 a year? 

Mr. k \NDALL. Yes, sir; and that has always been made very clear. 
Mr. PRE STON. Yet, despite that fact, apparently, the Americans 

rho attended these conferences acceded to the assessment of $50,000; 
is « that true? 

\ir. RanpDALL. Not exactly, sir, but I think in substance it is, but 

is not exactly true. 

The vote of the American delegation at Santiago General Assembly 
of the Institute in 1950 was for a formula, but not an amount. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that is the same thing, since the net result 
of that formula means the assessment against us of roughly $43,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. $42,900. 

Mr. Preston. Our delegates at the same time knew we had a con- 
eressional or legal limitation of $10 000 a year, and now you expect 
Congress to pick up the check for it. 

From what committee did this new bill originate last year? 

Mr. Ranpauu. It came out of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. Roonry. I might add that I am advised there were no public 
hearings with regard to this bill. 

Preston. This is a rather unique situation, Mr. Chairman. 

. Randall, how long have you been head of the American section 
rhs organization? 

Mr. Ranpauu. Since the founding of the Commission on Cartog- 
raphy. The United States Government at that time, Mr. Preston, 
wanted to make collaborative arrangements with the governments of 
Central, North, and South America, so that we could make aeronau- 
tical charts, for example, across North and South America, on the 
way to Africa, and we felt that the easiest way to do that was to get 
the Latin American Governments working with us and joining in 
Suppo rt of the project by spending their own funds. 

Mr. Roonny. How he could get off into all of that discussion, after 
being asked one question as to length of time, Mr. Preston, is beyond 
me, 

Mir. Preston. I just asked how long you had been there. 

Is your position a salaried one, or are you working on a voluntary 
hasis? 

Mr. Ranpauu. There is no salary involved in this at all. 

Mr. Preston. Why has that meeting been postponed from time 
to time—this conference which you mentioned a while ago? Has it 
been postponed for lack of funds? 

Mr. Ranpaun. No, sir. The Mexican Government in 1950 
decided it would like to have the privilege of being host at the next 
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meeting, and they first talked about a date in November, and then 
they talked about a date in March of this vear, but finally the last 
decision was July 25, and the invitations have now gone out, The 
Organization of American States has issued the convocation. 


AMOUNT OF ARREARAGE BY COUNTRIES 


Mir. Preston. How many member nations are in arrears in thei 
assessments? 

Mr. Ranpauu. None of them are seriously in arrears, but I do not 
have that information to date. For example, one is seriously jn 
arrears, and that is Peru. , 

Mr. Presron. Could you supply us with the amount of the arrear- 
ages? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Preston, among the materials which we have 
to leave with the committee is a statement for each of these organiza- 
tiona on the status of collections as of the end of the calendar year, 

Mr. Preston. Will you please furnish us with that information at 
this time? 

Mr. Henperson. The total uncollected contributions are as follows: 

Argentina, $8,049; Bolivia, $4,292; Brazil, $18,781; Colombia, $5,366: 
Costa Rica, $644; Cuba, $10,732; The Dominican Republic, $1,073: 
Ecuador, $3,173: El Salvador, $1.073 

Mr. Preston. Are you reading the assessments, or the arrearages? 

Mr. Henprrson. No, sir; I am reading the uncollected contribu- 
tions total. 

Mr. Witser. What is the date of that information? 

Mr. Henprrson. October 31, ae It includes fiseal 1955, also, 
which may not vet be completed, sir, but I think it would be possib ly 
related to vour que stion 

Guatemala, $1,073; Haiti, $1,073; Honduras, $2,278; Mexico, 

13,415; Nicaragua, $921; Panama, $644; Paraguay, $1,930; Peru, 
$10, 732; the United States, $131,703; Uruguay, $ $4,292: and Venezuela, 
$2,683, which gives vou a total of $223,936, of which $96,246 is for the 
current year. In other words, Mr. Pre ston, there may be out of the 
$96,000 a large amount in the process of collection. 

Mr. Preston. So, there is approximately $127,690 in arrears? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, sir. As a relative example, for fiscal vear 
1954, which would not be the current situation, it was $42,800 un- 
collected, of which $32,986 was our own, which left $10,000 uncollected 
outside of our part. 

For fiscal vear 1953 there was a total of $41,727, of whicn, again, 
$32,928 was our own, against, roughly, $10,000, or $9,000. 

For fiscal year 1952, the total w as $43,163 uncollected and, again, 
of which §: 5.928 was our own, or again roughly $10,000. 

Mr. Preston. We do not agree with you when vou say 
We have a law which prohibits it. 

Mr. Henperson. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We do not recognize an assessment by any organiza- 
tion when we have a law which says we are prohibited from contribut- 
ing more than $10,000. 

Mr. Henperson. If Mr. Randall would permit me, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Preston, I believe that the official position of the U nited 
States delegates during this period when we were assessed more than 
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we had authority to pay, officially on that vote, was to abstain, and 
to explain that the reason for the abstention was that the United 
states Government, or the representatives of the United States Gov- 
omnment, at these meetings, had no authority to acquiesce in the larger 
obligation. Is that correct, Mr. Randall? 

\ir. RanpaLt. That is correct. I thought I indicated, when | 
wplied, that that was true. Also, the Institute has clearly under- 
stood [ am sure the Secretary General and the staff did—that this 
was not a legal obligation of the United States, in view of the limita- 
‘ion, and that has been made clear right straight through to all of 
the republies. 

\fr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

\lr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson? 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO MEET ARREARAGES 


\ir. Magnuson. Mr. Randall, did you ever answer the question 
of the chairman as to what will happen if the arrearages are not met? 

\ir. Ranpaty. Well, I can only give a personal opinion on that, 
\ir. Magnuson. 

\Ir. MaGanuson. All right. 

Mir. Ranpautu. I would say that the United States delegation to 
this next Assembly would be very much embarrassed and, also, in 
my personal opinion, a lot of valuable work and information on which 
all of the American Republics are working together, would be lost and 
abandoned. 

We actually receive, in terms of cooperation which is greatly faeili- 
tated by the Institute in this business of joint mapping alone, I should 
say, cooperation equivalent in value to upwards of $5 million a year 
as a result of working with the American nations in this one coopera- 
tive project which I mentioned. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did you participate anyway in the legislation 
which authorized the payment of this arrearage? I mean, did you 
testify before the Foreign Affairs Committee in that instance? 

Mr. Ranpauyu. I have not, until this vear. For several years, the 
bill has been before the committees of Congress, and this year I did 
testliv. 

Mr. Roonry. According to House Report No. 2524, submitted by 
Mr. Jackson of California from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
you testified on July 22, 1954. 

Mr. Ranpauu. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You testified in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Ranpau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. I suppose Mr. Randall misunderstood my 
jUestion, 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Randall, you testified in favor of House Joint 
Resolution 565; is that correct? 

Mr. Ranpauyi. That is correct; and that was the only time that J 
lave ever had the pleasure of talking this thing over with the com- 
hittees of Congress. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is what you meant by “this year?” 

Mr. Ranpauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprrr. No questions. 
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Tuurspay, Frespruary 17, 1955, 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


DAVID M’K. KEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONA, 

— ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

HAROLD G. KISSICK, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONA, 
CONFERENCES 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


a | austen 


Appropriation or estimate _- $1, 000, 000 | 
Transferred from ‘“Governme 
pursuant to Public Law 357_--- wei : 175,000 |. 


$1, 000, 000 


| ann | renee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate----------- 1, 175, 000 1, 000, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts-_-----..---.---------- 28, 505 | nen 


Total available for cbligation Sf : . 1, 203, 505 1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-- — 20, 914 
Obligations incurred : ; 1, 182, 591 | 1, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘American sections, international 
commissions, State’’- - ; 

Comparative transfer to 

‘“‘Contributions to international organizations, State’’_ ‘ | 

“International fisheries commissions, State’’- --..-..--.---|-------- 4 —15, 000 


Tota) obligations_- iiaeewe 1, 174, 101 985, 000 








Obligations by activities 








] 


Description 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 





. Participation in international] conferences: | 

(a) Meetings of internationa] organizations_-__---.---- $605, 163 | $559, 000 
(6) Other international conferences------------ is 381, 961 | 278, 000 
Total participation in international conferences-.-- 987, 124 | 837, 000 
- _ ‘ ‘ r= TF AST 
2. United States missions on special assignments: 

(a) United States-Italian Conciliation Commission-_--- 63, 906 | 58, 000 
(6) Other missions- ---- — imines 18, 938 | 
r..3 . : s : . | 
Total Unites States missions on special assign- 
ments Cae ae ae . 82, 844 | 
3. Participation in temporary international organizations: | 
(a) Missions_. : mae ; a ee | 11, 850 |- 


(6) Contributions: 
(1) Central Commission for the Rhine River-- 11, 430 | , 500 
(2) General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade---} 60, 000 50, 000 
(3) International Cotton Advisory Committee _| 12, 000 2, 000 
(4) International Rubber Study Group- - | 6, 019 3, 700 
(5) International Seed Testing Association _- | 224 300 
(6) International Tin Study Group- ------ 2, 610 | , 500 





Subtotal contributions_ _- ; | 92, 28: 90, 000 
Total] participation in temporary interna- 
tional organizations..............---- 104, 133 | 90, 000 


Total obligations. ...........-- ; : 1, 174, 101 a 985, 000 
' 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate! 1956 estimate 


nber of permanent positions- a 2 10 
e equivalent of all other positions... -..........---- 6 
e number Of all employees. ...-.-...... 22.2... 2c. ee] ~ 
r of employees at end of year 


» salaries and grades: 

ies established by the Secretary of State equivalent 

eneral schedule grades: 

Average salary_-_--- 

Average grade - | 

jrades established by the Foreign Service Act of. 1946, as 
umended (22 U. 8. C. 801-1158): 

Foreign Service reserve oOflicers: | 
A VOR ES innaennaee saan $14, 300 
Average grade _- aa 8 FSR-1 

Foreign Service staff officers and employees: | 
A verage Salary -_- aac ai $4, 869 
Average grade___. eke aod a FSS-9.5 

ngraded positions (local overses is): 
Average salary- 


nal services: 
Permanent positions-- shee 
Positions otHer than perms inent_ Se ee 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --------- 
Payment ap0ve Dasi0 rates... 2. esc nn nw eccencces 


Total personal services 
el 
sportation of things. 
munication services-.------ 
tf nd utility services 
nting and reproduction 
contractual services - - . -- 
Operations allowances - - 
plies and materials 
lent. em 
ts, subsidies, and contributions _- ‘ 
iG Bis bce dass. eben sodkdddebdcoacame ‘ ; : 
tr buted wes tr pce Gh as es 5 a Se bees ; $985, 000 $1, 500, 000 





TOUT CRMEOEINr As katcavatee adsense caciecwseraneneenn 1, 174, 101 985, 000 1, 500, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 


l l I 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


bligated balance brought forward $373, 049 | $348, 414 | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year. --.--........-..------ 3, 560 |--- 
Obligations incurred during the year side i, 182, 591 a} f 000, 000 


$298, 414 


~~ 1, 500, 000 


i 

| 

| 

1, 559, 200 | 1, 348, 414 | 1, 798, 414 

Reimbursements saiceaet —28, 505 |__-- ‘ 
ligated balance carried to certified claims account_________-| —44, 380 | —50, 000 | —55, 000 

dligated balance carried forward —348, 414 | —298, 414 | —403, 414 


Total expenditures | A 137, 901 | , 000, 000 1, 340, 000 


litures are distributed as follows: | 
t of current authorizations. -..........-- Pee cai ceiigia ws 906, 856 | 750, 000 1, 115, 000 
of prior authorizations..................- ; : 231, 045 250, 000 225. 000 


. Roonny. We shall now proceed to consideration of the request 
lor international contingencies 
Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to ask at the beginning of 
the meeting if I could insert this statement of the principal witness 
into the record. 
May I ask it now? 
Mr. Roonry. Very well; we shall insert that statement at the 
‘ginning of the testimony with regard to contributions to interna- 
al organizations. 
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The next item, gentlemen, begins at page 23 of the committee prin 
and at page 510 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


At this point we shall insert pages 510 and 511 for the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1956—International contingencies, st 


Appropriation, 1955 regular act 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to: ‘International fisheries commissions”’ 


Base for 1956 
Net difference between 1955 and 195¢ 


Requirements Difference, 
increase ( 


ects or lunctior 
or de- 


crease (- 


articipation in international conferences 
Meetin s of internatior il organizations $559, OOO $741, 000 +$182. 000 
Other international conferences 78, 000 611, 000 4-333, 000 


Total, participation in international 
conferences 37, 000 , 352, 000 


United States mission on special assignmer 58, OOO 58, 000 


Participation in temporary internationa 
ations: (a) Contributions 90, O00 90, OOO 


Total 985, 000 1. 500. 000 +515. 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1956 

Ir. Roonsy. This request is in the amount of $1.5 million, being 
$500,000 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal vear, 
or a 50-percent increase. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Key, do you “ ave a general statement with regard to this? 
Mr. Key. Yes, sir; I do, Mr. Chairman. 
[r. Rooney. ee may proceed, Mr. Key. 

Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, this increase results from the fact that 
on the basis of previous experience which we have had, there invariably 
occurred, during the course of each fiscal vear, certain imp rtant 
political conferences which are not regularly scheduled conferences, 
but we know that they are going to take place. 

Last year, these meetings, which are very important political 
meetings, included, for example, such important conferences as the 
Berlin and Geneva Conferences, the Nine Power Meeting in London, 
and the Manila Power Council Session in Manila. 

Then to meet these expenses, we have never had sufficient mone) 
in the last 2 years, at least, to meet the cost of these unscheduled 
conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say you have not had sufficient mone) 
you mean you did not get all of it in the regular appropriation, and yo 
had the terrible ordeal of going through an application for a acl 
mental; is that about it? 

Mr. Key. We had to go through a supplemental; yes, sir; that 1s 
right. 

Mr. Rooney. That is terrible. 
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What large conferences do you anticipate in fiscal year 1956 which 
ve did not have this year, if any? 

\lr. Key. In the coming year, it is always difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
to predict any particular conference in this category, As I say, we 
ave to go on the basis of our past experience, which shows that 

ariab ly such conferences take pli wee. 

1 could mention one which is not scheduled, which we did not 
foresee, but which is now being scheduled, and that is the important 
onference which will be taking place in Geneva on the peaceful uses 
{atomic energy. , That conference will be taking place next August, 

it it is not a regularly scheduled conference. 

\lr. Rooney. Is there anything else? 

In effeet, Mr. Secretary, are you not asking us for a wallet with $1 

nillion in the regular billfold portion of it, and you want us as well 
io add $500,000 into another pocket of it? If you received this 
money, you might get a little high, wide, and handsome in connection 
ith ‘the regularly constituted meetings which we have vear after 
year, 

\lr. Key. No, sir; I can assure you we will not do that. We keep 

very close eye on our expenditures, and as it is, we have many de- 
nands upon us from other bureaus and agencies in the Government 
for additional representatives, which always preserts a problem. 

\Ir. Witper. Mr. Chairman, on the technical aspect of this situa- 
tion, | think I should point out that after the 

\Ir. Roonwy. I think vou suspect that this is out in left field right 
Now 

Mr. Witper. I thought I should bring to your attention, Mr. 
‘hairman, that this year, in view of the Rio Conference expanding 
into a ministerial type conference, we did not have sufficient funds. 
The Bureau of the Budget arranged to provide $80,000 from the 

resident’s emergency fund in order to finance that Conference. 
That is not reflected in the budget. So, our base, actually, is under- 
stated, 

\Ir. Roonny. Is not that one of the purposes of the President’s 

ergeney fund? 

\lr. WitBer. Yes, sir. 

\Ir. Rooney. Has there been a reduction in the budget submission 
with regard to the President’s emergency fund of this year? 

Mir. Winser. I do not know, sir, but I know his funds are very 

nited, 

\lr. Rooney. Mr. Preston? 
Mr. Preston. No questions. 
\Ir. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson? 
\Ir. Macnuson. No questions. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert? 
\Ir. Coupertr. No questions. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry, Gentlemen, there are some changes in language here 
which we might look into in connection with the 1 request for $985,000. 

What is the situation in regard to these changes? 

Mr. Kissicx. Mr. Chairman, if ] may speak to that: I am Harold 
Kissick, Director of the Office of International Conferences. 


2° 
~ Dee 
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The purpose of the language requested is to permit us to pay public 
members, as distinguished from governmental officers, who will he 
assigned to our delegations the same per diem which we pay other 
delegation members. 

The authority under which we have been operating is to the effect 
that the per diem shall not exceed $15 a day. 

As you are well aware, there are certain areas in the world where 
the regular per diem is in excess of $15. However, we do not give 
them $15 if the per diem given regular members to attend a conference 
is less than that. It is much more equitable to give them all the same 
per diem rate. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not bring the others down to the $15 per diem? 

Mr. Kisstcx. The other employees are governed by the standard- 
ized Government travel regulations. Of course, the main reason is 
that to bring them downward would mean that they would have to 
spend substantial sums from their personal funds. 

I might mention also with respect to the public members that they 
invariably serve without other compensation. Many times they are 
contributing out of their own pocket for entertainment and other 
items occasioned by their assignment and it does seem to be adding an 
additional burden, unnecessarily, if they should be penalized also 
on the regular subsistence cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we shall recess now until 2:15 this afternoon. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH A. SINCLAIR, SECRETARY, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

HAROLD SAY, PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. Rooney. The next matter, gentlemen, is that with regard to 
more commercial attachés and new trade commissioners, State De- 
partment, and we have with us Mr. Joseph A. Sinclair, secretary of 
the Commerce and Industry Association of New York. Mr. Sinclair? 

Mr. Sincuarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Since the same subject matter is to be discussed by 
Mr. Harold Say, of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, who is here 
present, let’s see if we can’t get both of you gentlemen together on It, 
and give us your views as briefly as possible. 

Mr. Sincuarr. | think so. 

Mr. Preston. I hope you will excuse me. I had hoped to hea 
you this morning. Mr. Rooney was especially anxious for us to be 
present. I have matters which I must get in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. If I don’t get up there at 12 o’clock, I am afraid I won’t get 
it in. 

Mr. Srncratr. Sir, I have no prepared statement on this, and what 
I have to say basically I will’say very rapidly. 
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Mr. Preston. If I am not there right after 12 I won’t get it in. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Sinclair, you may proceed. 

Mr. Srncuarr. As I said, Mr. Rooney, I have no prepared state- 
ment to present to the committee, primarily because I don’t know 
exactly what is contemplated under this specific item which I came 
down to discuss. 

Mr. Roon EY. Do you propose we take $1,600,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money ‘and spend it for more commercial attachés and new 
trade commissioners over the world. Is that about it? 

Mr. Srncuarr. No, sir. As I understand it, the State appropria- 
tion proposal has a one-line item in it at the present time of $600,000 
for foreign trade promotion and information work. I understand 
that this is part, or is involved under a program, or agreement, 
between the Commerce and State Departments in connection with 
this type of trade promotion work at the American embassies and 
missions abroad. 

I believe also, somewhere there is another $800,000 involved. 
Requests have been made by business groups for an opportunity to 
discuss the particular program to which these funds are to apply, 
and so far as I know, the business groups have not been permitted 
to learn the details of the proposal. I don’t see how 

Mr. Rooney. That is a matter you should take up directly with 
the Administration. As far as I know, there is nothing sacred or 
secret about this whole thing, is there? 

Mr. Sinciarr. The point is you can’t discuss an appropriation item 
unless you know what it is to be spent for. It may be under the cir- 
cumstances the best answer. On the other hand, it may not be. 

As you know, particularly in New York and other places, where there 
are large numbers of people engaged in foreign trade, the services of 
the Department of Commerce are really very essential and particularly 
when you have in mind the majority of the firms in the field are small- 
business firms. The type of services we are talking about, primarily 
with relation to information on foreign markets are not generally 
available to other channels. 

In New York it is true, we have banks and foreign counsels and 
others which to a degree can furnish that information, but outside of 
New York there is no other source than the Department of Commerce. 
In turn, the Department of Commerce is dependent on its information 
on our foreign industries which are entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the State Department, which in turn, has shown very little interest in 
the commercial and economic information phases, so that the service 
has really dropped considerably. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee last year requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to study the value of this foreign service reporting 
and that study is going to be completed, I understand, or is to be 
completed by the end of June, so the budget may ask for an extension 
on the study. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sinclair, may I inquire what is it you are referring 
to there? Is that a statement you have? 

Mr. Sincuarr. No. This is merely some material I had. I didn’t 
prepare anything on it. I drew this as an outline. I have no statement 
at all. It does seem to me this is an important subject, and it is going 
to be passed on and there should be some knowledge in advance of 
approval as to what it refers to. 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sinclair, may I suggest, in view of the fact it is 
now after noontime and I must immediately go on the floor of the 
House to get permission to file the report on this appropriation bill 
and to take it up for consideration on April 13, that you, within the 
next couple of days, get together a statement which we shall be glad 
to insert as your testimony made here today and give it full con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Sunciarr. All right. If we knew what this program was we 
would have an opinion on the value of this particular appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps you had better consult with the administra- 
tion. Or perhaps the administration should have consulted with you. 

Mr. Coupert. It seems to me in view of what he said that there 
hasn’t been presented, or there isn’t available anywhere, any indica- 
tion of a program. He has made almost a complete statement to 
serve as advice for us. 

Mr. Roonry. If you think so, Mr. Coudert. 

Mir. Srvcuair. Mr. Say has a response from the Department of 
Commerce. We ourselves didn’t ask for them. Officially, if you 
want him to give that, if indicates that they consider the information 
not available. 

Mr. Rooney. We are here to listen to you, Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Stnciarr. Well, if you prefer, I will be glad to send you a state- 
ment in more detail on this. It wouldn’t be up to the committee then 
to ask for a copy of this agreement or program between Commerce 
and State before they would pass on this appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. I think we are fairly well familiar with the details of 
the appropriation request. 

Mr. Stveuarr. Including the fact there are other amounts of money 
involved in this expenditure? 

Mr. Rooney. I believe the total comes to about $1,600,000. 

Mr. CovupEert. Yes. 

Mr. Srxcuatr. I really didn’t know. Well, I do want to emphasize 
primarily that the services involved are important; that under State 
Department control they have been very unsatisfactory, and steadily 
deteriorating, and that in order to be sure that we can get the best 
possible improvement in the service with the increased amount ol 
money to be spent for it in the coming year, that this proposed pro- 
cram ought to be examined, at least, or business men who know about 
the situation, should be consulted for an opinion about it. I don’t 
have enough confidence in the State Department: 

Mr. Roongy. I believe the testimony of the Department of Com- 
merce atid of the Department of State with regard to this appropria- 
tion request was that they consulted everybody. Is that your recol- 
nection, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. They sent out questionnaires to everybody. 

Mr. Srvccarr. Could Mr. Say read this letter he has from the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. You know when you appear before a 
congressional committee and make a statement—-— 

Mr. Sincuatr. I realize it is a small part of the job. It is a very 
important thing for many small firms in New York, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. That may very well be. This committee has taken 
quite a good deal of testimony with regard to this subject which will 
appear in the record when it is printed. 
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\[Ir. Srnciarr. Of course, by that time the thing has gone into 
ffect. If the Commerce and State Departments say that business 
has been consulted, I don’t know whom they consulted with. I don’t 
know of any people in the trade that know about this program. 

Mr. Rooney. The printed hearings are distributed and available 
before the matter is considered by the full committee and the House. 

Mr. Couprert. Isn’t the Commerce and Industry Association one 
of the great trade and, in effect, chambers of commerce in the United 
States? 

Mr. Sinciatr. Yes. 

\Ir. Coupert. In fact, it is the only great chamber of commerce 
in New York, isn’t it? 

\[r. Stncuarr. Yes, from a service and operational standpoint. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce? 
This is Mr. Miley’s outfit, isn’t it? 

Mr. Srncuarr. Yes, he is our executive vice president. I don’t 
want you to be held up by this thing, but it shouldn’t be passed 
lightly because the amount is small. 

\r. Rooney. We are not passing it by lightly, and the amount ts 
not small. We expected to listen to a statement from you. I do 
not understand why you could not have gotten information on this 

rom the De ‘partments of Commerce or State. 

Mr. Sincuatr. They refused to give me the information. 

\ir. Roonry. I am late for the floor now. They don’t wait on the 
floor. Do you want to come back at 2 o'clock this afternoon? 

Mr. Say. Yes. 

\Ir. Roonry. We shall give you time at 2 o'clock. 

Mr, Say. I will come back at 2 o'clock, or if you will permit me, 
| will file a statement. I have a short statement. I want you to 
read it, though, sir. 

Roonrty. We will read it. We read them all. We read every 
statement presented to the committee. 

Mr. Say. Mr. Rooney, I verify what Mr. Sinclair said. We are 
3,000 miles apart in ceography, but it has been a very difficult situa- 
tion to find out what this money is for, how it is going to be used. 
In this I represent 

Mir. Roonry. We have been laboring under the same dilemma. 

a Say. Well, sir; in addition to my own chamber, Mr, Chairman, 
Mr. Earl Reynolds, who is president of the Western States Coune ‘il. 
whic h are the chambers of commerce of the 11 Western States, asked 
me to file a statement with you which he has addressed to you. 

Rooney. We shall be glad to receive the statement. 
The information referred to is as follows: 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreaq., Febr ary 25, 1955 
AROLD B. SAY, 
Washington, D. C. 
EAR Mr. Say: May we ask that you present testimony to the Subcommittee 
\ppropriations for the State, Justice, Judiciary, and related agencies for 
transfer of appropriations from State to Commerce Department—and we ask 
hat you supplement our testimony with data and facts compiled by your office 
the subject. 
Yours sincerely, 
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PoRTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland 4, Oreg., February 24, 1955 
Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the State, Justice, Judiciary, and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
of 4,000 businessmen in Portland, we respectfully request that the sui of $600,000 
requested by the State Department for foreign offices abroad, be transferred to the 
Commerce Department, and that other sums used to employ commercial attachés 
and trade commissioners be transferred to the Commerce Department in futur 
budgets. 

. The State Department has had jurisdiction over foreign commercial intelligenc 
since 1939. Their services have been inadequate in all respects. Replies to 
inquires have been delayed for months so that actually those replies are 
value. 

The Department of Commerce has field offices located throughout the Unit 
States. Before 1939, and particularly before 1933, those field offices wer 
effective agencies in building foreign trade. They have been only partially u 
since that date inasmuch as their source of commercial intelligence from abr 
has dried up. 

Pre-1933 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was a fine orga) 
tion supplying accurate, timely, cetailed information of great value to both sn 
and large firms desiring to do business abroad. It performed a great servic 
America which resulted in a tremendous amount of employment. Ramificatior 
have been extensive. For example, one Portland firm, Jantzen Knitting Mills 
has extended the markets for its products throughout the entire world and 
result, now has its own plants or manufacturing arrangements with forei 
countries at 19 locations throughout the world. It is true that their for 
trade has decreased but they have added greatly to the commerce of the wor 
by establishing plants in other countries. This has been a service to thos 
countries and has greatly benefited our people as well since part of the employ: 
is enjoved by American workmen. 

Before 1933 American commercial attachés and trade commissioners, loc 


principal trade centers throughout the world, were well abreast of eomn 
happenings in their respective zones of activity. They traveled back 

United States and were put on itinerary throughout the Nation in order 
businessmen could confer with them. Thereafter they could engage in ¢ 
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spondence with American firms and could exchange cables on 
projects. This wos all extremely effective in the light of Aim« 
international tracing nation. All of this timely, effici 

since foreign commercial intelligence has operated 
jurisdiction. 

After 1933 and particularly after 1939, when the 
gence function was Officially transferred to the Staté 
tion abroad has been most inadequate. The State 
vears in which it could improve upon this service. Each ve: 
failed to improve the service but has by failure to perform necessary servic 
that it has no interest in the performance of a service required by Americ 
ness institutions. It is clear that the State Department is governed by inhibit 
and restrictions which do not permit of the performance of the practical t\ 
commercial reporting required by American business. 

It is unfortunate that the shift was ever made. It is to be hoped that the ( 
gress will now recognize the error and return this important service to the ‘ 
merce Department where it did function effectively and efficiently. The 
is greater today than ever due to our assumption of a leading role in interna’ 
trade and commerce. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. L. Cuark, Preside 





WESTERN STATES COUNCIL, 
February 28, 1955. 
Mr. Haroxip B. Say, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Say: We ask that you appear at the office of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the State, Justice, Judiciary, and related agencies to request 
transfer of funds available ‘for foreign commercial intelligence from State to 
Commerce Department. 

There is an agreement of some sort between State and Commerce Departments 
for expenditure of an additional $600,000. Terms of said agreement have not 

made available to American business. ~ We have heard rumors that the funds 

re there and if rumors are correct, we believe it most imperative that request 

made now that they be turned over to Commerce Department that they not 
be wasted. 

Funds employed by the State Department in providing commercial intelligence 
have been used with much less efficiency than when these expenditures were 
inder Commerce Department. 

We ask that you supply the committee with detailed information on this subject 

hich we know has been assembled by your office. 

Yours sincerely, 
Earu C. REYNOLDs, 
President, Western States Council. 


WESTERN STATES CovunNcIL, 
February 28, 1955. 
Hon. Joun J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I present testimony on behalf of the Western States Council in 

respect to a State Department requested sum in the amount of $600,000 to finance 
a State-Commerce plan for placing additional Commerce men abroad under 
State Department auspices. 
I have requested that this testimony be presented to the Honorable John J. 
J. Rooney by Mr. Harold B. Say, representative in Washington for the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, who is for present purposes designated as a representative 
of the Western States Council. 

The organization I represent is composed of commercial organizations in the 11 
westernmost States of the Union. Our members have been concerned with the 
nadequate commercial intelligence service this Government’s agency—the State 
Department—has provided since 1939 when jurisdiction of Federal commercial 
ntelligence abroad was transferred from Commerce Department to State 
Vepartment, 

a nutshell, under State Department auspices, commercial intelligence has 
woefully inadequate. It bears no resemblance to the efficient service that was 
provided when under Commerce Department jurisdiction. We urge that Ameci- 
foreign commercial intelligence be returned to Commerce Department and 

he $600,000 requested be accorded to the Commerce Department and funds 

WW appropriated to the State Department for these purposes be transferred to 
Commerce Department. 

substantiating this request, let us say that in the peciod before 1933, when this 
Government had commercial attachés and trade commissioners located at em- 
hassies and at trade centers throughout the world, the United States had the best 
overseas commercial intelligence at that time operating, with the possible excep- 
tion of the commercial intelligence of the Dominion of Canada, which, though not 
so extensive, was most efficient. 

American businessmen at that time could obtain commercial intelligence over- 
light, a service that permitted conduct of business by United States industry on 
acompetitive basis. In 1933, President Roosevelt, under the impression that the 
bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was politically conceived, emasculated 

’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce calling all commercial attachés 
and trade commissioners home and separating them from service. Up to that 
ume the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce provided World Trade 
Directory reports that permitted American business people to establish reliable 
accounts abroad. Small businesses throughout the land were permitted the 
advantages of commercial intelligence service which only a few large American 
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firms could afford. The history of commerce on the Pacific coast is repleti 
stores of great advances made at that time by our business institutions in foreiy 
markets, aided as they were by the excellent services of the Department 
Commerce. 

As compared with the fine service available pre-1933, commercial intellige 
under the State Department has resulted in World Trade Directory sery; 
completely out of date and replies to inquiries are received 3 to 5 months in ¢ 
future, at a time when the information received is of no value. The regul 
commercial intelligence received from abroad on commodities is of general 
little value as compared with information received before 1933. 

The State Department has had adequate opportunity to build an efficient sery; 
during the past 20 vears. It has failed to do so. We, therefore, most earnes} 
request that commercial intelligence abroad be returned to the Commerce Depan. 
ment and that sufficient funds be established and transferred from the Stai 
Department to the Commerce Department to permit commercial attachés a 
trade commissioners to be employed and maintained in the commercial center: 
abroad as was done before 1933 under Department of Commerce jurisdict 

This subject is of much interest to the West, but in evidence that it is of interes 
to business elsewhere, we are attaching the results of a questionnaire submit 
to American business people by the publication American Exporter 
indicates that the demand for transfer of service from State Department 
Commerce Department is general throughout the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Earu C. REYNOLDs, 
President Western States Co 
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STATEMENT OF Haroup B. Say, MANAGER, WASHINGTON, D. C., OFrrr 
THE PoRTLAND, OREG., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BEFORE THE Hovs 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY AND Ri- 
LATED AGENCIES, Marcu 10, 1955 


My name is Harold B. Say. I am manager of the Washington Office of 1 
Portland, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce, 1737 H Street NW, Washington, D. | 
Our chamber for many years has had a deep interest in the promotion of for 
trade, and believes this a field in which the Federal Government can and shoul 

assist to the profit of American business and the Government. 

For a long period it has been the very strong conviction of our organizati 
which numbers many firms in import and export business, that the major efi 
and money spent via the State Department in this field has been of insignifi 
return. The information made available via State Department channels has 
been of the nature our foreign trade people need and most of it has been too lat 
by weeks or months to be of value. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce is convinced that transfer of for 
trade promotion work back to the Department of Commerce offers thi 
ultimate satisfactory solution. 

The feeling of our chamber is not an isolated one. The Western States Co 
an organization of chambers of commerce of the 11 Western States has sti 
the matter. I have with me a letter addressed to Chairman Rooney by ! 
Reynolds, president of the Western States Council, which he asked me to pres¢ 
to you for consideration. He was unable to come from his home city of Bois 
Idaho, and asked me to present it. 

Also I have a statement from R. L. Clark, president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, which he has asked me to deliver to you. 

It is not because of any enmity to the State Department that ours ar 
western chambers urges transfer of this foreign trade promotion wot 
Dx partment of Commerce; but simph because they believe the Co 
Department is the logical one to handle this work. 

[fn actualitv, the work, properly executed, is nongovernmental in nat 
is in effect whollv separate from policies that may be State Department prog! 
The competent foreign trade promotion man should be one who knows his : 
abroad, the problems of manufacturer exporters, and importers at home w! 
promptly supply them with the information they need to do business. 


Say. And also the president of my chamber of commerce, 
and if the committee will read those we will be most happ\ 
We would like to have had time to have said something on them | 
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answer any questions you might have raised. We just feel that the 






rvice by the State Department in this field has been nil and we are 
very doubtful it will be improved unless the whole business is trans- 
ferred to Commerce. I thank you for giving me this moment. : 
Mr. Rooney. You are welcome, Mr. Say. : 





Norge.—Subsequent to the above h aring, the following additional 
statement from Mr. Sinclair was addressed to the committee:) 






COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YoRK, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 25, 1956. 






n. JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for State, Justice, Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. | 
Dear Mr. Rooney: Since my brief appearance before your committee on 
March 10, information has been made available to business groups by State 
Dey ment officials regarding the agreement between the Departments of State 
a i ( ommerce involving the additional $600,000 in the current State appropria- 
proposals to provide increased foreign trade promotion and information 














inderstand that the money will make it possible for the Commerce Depart- 
select, train, and assign some 23 trade commissioners or commercial 
ttachés in those major areas overseas where the demand for promotion and 
formational service cannot be handled by State Department commercial 
rsonnel, 
We feel that this is a step in the right direction to provide services which, for 
the most part, are not available to business firms through private commercial 
hannels. 
Congressman Bow of vour committee has stated that the firms he contacted 
Cant on, Ohio, seemed satisfied with the services they presently obtain from 
Department of Commerce. For the most part, larger manufacturers engaged 
direct international operations are not greatly concerned with the problem. 
ave their own overseas offices and worldwide connections. 
rhe demand for Department of Commerce services comes predominantly from 
xport merehants and distributors and from smaller manufacturers who numer- 
cally represent the vast majority of firms engaged in United States export and 
trade. From the standpoint of that group there is a real and justified 
ed for better foreign trade information services by the Department of Commerce, 
We urge that the $600,000 amount be approved by your committee. 
Yours sincerely, 






















JOSEPH A. SINCLAIR, Secretary. 
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WITNESS 


ON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 












Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. We are 
ndeed please to have with us this morning the distinguished gentle- 
man representing the 15th Congressional District of the State of 
lexas, Congressman Joe Kilgore, who wishes to address us with re- 
vard to a problem in his district in connection with the operations of 
the International Boundary and Water Commission. 

Congressman Kilgore, we shall be pleased to have you proceed. 

Mr. Kingore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreci- 

te having a few minutes of your busy ‘schedule. I will try not to 
rude on it too long. 
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Fatcon Dam 


In connection with the utilization of irrigation waters stored behind 
Falcon Dam, the users of the water below Falcon Dam have ¢. 
countered a problem which they did not anticipate in time ot Pre 
sent the matter to the Department of State and the Bureau of 
Budget prior to the preparation of the budget now pending bef fore 
you. 

After Falcon Dam was built it was anticipated that there probably 
would be a diversion of the waters from the channel of the river below 
the dam into some sort of a gravity canal so that their full use would 
be controlled. 

Projects of that nature have not developed, and it now appe 
that for some time in the future the channel of the river will be used 
as a canal for transporting the water downstream. 

In that operation, despite the attempts at conservation, there is now 
resulting the loss of about 150,000 acre-feet a vear of that water by 
its flowing on out into the gulf. 

This arises from two things. First it takes about a week for the 
water to get from Falcon down to Brownsville, the farthest down- 
stream use point, so that when water is requested to be released if 
there’s any ¢ shi ange in weather, any rain, or any particul: a cold weather 
that interferes with the use of the water for irrigation purposes, by 
the time it gets there it is not needed and flows on into the gulf. 

Of course, there is no storage of that surface water that flows int 
the channel below Falcon, resulting from rains. 

The waterusers there have gone into the possibility of their build 
some channel type storage dams in the river. This cannot be settled 
on a local basis, bacause anything that is done has to be cleared 
through our section and the Mexican section of the International 
Boundary Commission. 

They have made available to the Commissioner the details of 
their study and their proposals, and I made a specific request of 
Colonel Hewitt as to what it would cost him to complete the study 
On this point he tells me that it would cost about $100,000. 

My purpose in coming here was to request consideration of thiat 
item as an addition to the budget of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission in their salaries and expenses item. 

Mr. Rooney. As the matter stands, Congressman Kilgore, there 
is no request on the part of the Department of State or the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission before the committee. 

Mr. Kiteore. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. The members of the committee have not had an op- 
portunity to discuss this matter with Commissioner Hewitt of that 
Commission. 

I must point that out to you, and I am sure you will realize, that we 
find ourselves in a bit of a quandary at this point. 

However, you are indeed to be commended for looking after the 
interests of the people of your congressional district who sent you here 
to represent them. You have done so very ably, and we shall cer- 
tainly take into consideration all of your remarks this morning before 
the committee. 

Mr. Kitcore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Congressman Kilgore. 
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SCOTT McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND 
CONSULAR AFFAIRS 

TYLER THOMPSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, REFUGEE RELIEF 
PROGRAM 

0. H. TRANSTRUM, DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT, REFUGEE RE- 
LIEF PROGRAM 

JAMES H. SHERRERD, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, REFUGEE RELIEF PRO- 
GRAM 

COL. GEORGE R. GRETSER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, G-2, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

COL. GEORGE R. ECKMAN, ARMY COORDINATOR, REFUGEE RELIEF 
PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF THE AMRY 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ition or est! imate - $3, 250, 000 $8, 000, 000 $16, 000, 000 
ed balance, estimated saving : 413,148 
itions incurred Sw ieinené ‘ 7 2, 836, 852 8, O00, OOO 16, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

tion and visa issuance $2. 445, 646 706, 975 | $8. 980. 000 
tration of loans z 1, 434 209, 025 2.010, 000 
itions in Germany and Austria__-- 4,525 | 1, 063, 000 | 3, 750, 000 

il examinations mate | 180. 813 | 431, 000 | 600, 000 
tion inspection | 104, 927 20, 000 | 360, 000 
itional selection ; ; 99, 507 220, 000 300, 000 
Obligations incurred_.........-.----- 4 2, 836, 852 8. 000, 000 ~ 16, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


iber of permanent positions 708 1, 155 
number of all employees- - - 618 1, 135 
of employees at end of year-- ‘ : 708 1, 155 

ilaries and grades: 
ies established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 

U.S. C. 801-1158): 

Foreign Service officer: 

Average salary eine —— 2 $5, 293 $5, 094 

Average grade - - -- a col FSO-5.8 FSO-5.8 
Foreign Service staff officer: 

Average salary -- oe : $5, 023 $4, 994 

Average grade_-_.- FSS-8.9 FSS-8.9 
Ungraded positions: Foreign countries (local rates): 

Average salary -.--- ‘ , $1, 388 $1, 425 

sonal services: 
P ermanent positions ----.--- ----| $1,978,200 $3, 572, 608 
Regular pay in excess of £ 52-week base. __- : etek 8, 653 14, 167 
Payment above basic rates---. ‘ : 515, 150 867, 630 


Total personal services- aide Pea 2, 502, 093 4, 454, 405 
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Obligations by objecls—Continued 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 


$232, 753 
rvices performed bv other 
2, 944, 829 


27, 300 


5, 706, 975 


ALLOCATION \SURY DEPARTMENT 
Total number of 
Average numbei 


Number of employee 


A verage salaries 
General schedule 
Average sala 
Average gra 


Personal serv inent positions $1, $8, 845 


St 
Communic 30 
Supplies and material 100 
Equipment 50 
Investments and loans 200, 000 


Obligations ineurred . 43 209, 025 


ALLOCA 


$1, 474 


$798, 095 


33, 905 


832, 000 

108, 000 

1, 000 

4, 000 

. 38, 000 

oduction 5 & O00 
| services 5 31, 000 
] 23, 000 

13, 000 


1, 063, 000 


$237, 900 
4, 900 


31, 197 
95 Q15 
9 979 


22, 040 
10, 205 
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Obligations by objecis—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 


TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE— continued 


$64, 000 
ssessments 100 
458, O00 


‘ges tor quarters 7. 000 


tions incurred 3 181, 000 


LOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


er of permanent positions 
imber of all employees 
femployees at end of year_ - 


laries and grades 
] schedule grades: 
we salary 


ige graaec. 


i SET VLCC \ 
manent positions 
ilar pay in excess of 52-week base 


nent above basic rates 
person il services 


portation of things ¢ 

unication services 1, YOO 
ontractual services 19, 500 
es and materials 1, 200 


i assessments 100 


tions incurred ; ] a 320, 000 
LOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

vermanent positions 

it of all other positions 


er of all employees 
mployees at end of year 


es and grades: 
hedule grades: 
ge salary 


ge grade. 


ervices;: 

inent positions . 54. 008 
tions other than permanent 1, 9, OOO 
oY2 


ular pay in excess of 52-week base 


ment above basic rates o my 16, 300 


180, OOO 
5, 200 


| personal services 


portation of things ‘ 5, », SOO 
nmunication services 1, 600 
ting and reproduction - 100 
r contractual services : 6, OOO 
plies and materials ‘ SOO 
nt bey 600 

HOO 


nd assessments 


ns incurred : 507 221), O00 000 
SUMMARY 


imber of permanent positions 

e equivalent of all other positions 
in ber of all employees 
femployees at end of year 


es and grades: 
eral schedule grades 
Average salary 
(verage grade 
established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
22 U. S. C. 801-1158 
loreign Service officer: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estin 


SUMMARY—Ccontinued 


Average Salaries and grades—Continued 
Grades established by the Foreign Service—Continued 
Foreign Service staff officer: 
Average salary “s ; oa Senin eaters keueue ; $5, 023 
Average gracc FSS-8.9 
Ungraded positions 
RURIENE RING = 5 neccccnccckke 5 $1, 24 $1, 473 
Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions__....-- — ‘ i ste $183, 894 $3, 347, 253 
Positions other than permanent ca eat 4, 533 13, 900 | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base---_- . 71 10, 445 
Payment above basic rates____ aeons om as 13, 423 | 576, 075 
Total personal services___-_-- eee Se 201, 921 3, 947, 673 
02 Travel__- ‘ ’ Saud ail i 87, 604 492, 918 
03 Transportation of things _- faite Fa tage 33, 940 59, 100 | 
04 Communication services ; on 3, 187 12, 530 | 
05 Rents and utility services__.._..__- eee tie Sea 300 | 38, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction .___--- 7 5 se : 8, 400 
07 Other contractual services ; ‘ 7 34, 005 118, 200 
Services performed by other agencies_-_-_--- , 437, 146 | 2, 944, 829 
08 Supplies and materials_- is Sead es ; , 581 79, 600 | 
09 Equipment. cea iiescshclowmenhe ease ca 878 64, 650 
15 Taxes and assessments ae a 198 800 
16 Investments and loans-- ; ; : Beaded a 200, 000 | 
Unvouchered_-__--- ate h igh ene es : Vcestiaes 3, 500 40, 300 | 
Subtotal______-. - eee 2, 837, 260 8, 007. 000 
Deduct charges for quarters__- . a ae thee 408 7, 000 | 


Obligations incurred - ais peerickekoheesSeul 2, 836, 852 8, 000, 000 | 
j j | 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward _ -- ; $1, 756, 029 
Obligations incurred during the year $2, 836, 852 8, 000, 000 


2. 836, 852 9, 756. 029 
Obligated balance carried forward ___. ‘ 1, 756, 029 —1, 441, 029 


Total expenditures___.__- bis so , , 089 823 8, 315, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. —- P —_ nor , O80, 823 6, 560, 000 | 
Out of prior authorizations--- made Scenes ort iets SBA eS 1, 755, 000 


Mr. Roonety. The item with which we shall concern ourselves this 
morning is entitled “Refugee Relief, Funds Appropriated to tli 
President,’’ which appears at page 15 of the committee print, unde! 
the caption “Refugee Relief.’ This request is in the amount of $1! 
million, which is double the appropriation for this program in t! 
current fiscal year. 
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OBLIGATIONS, 


AND 


EMPLOYMENT 


\t this point in the record we shall insert pages 2 and 3 of the justi- 


fleations. 


‘he matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of permanent positions and amounts by agency 


Actual, 1954 


Num- 
ber 


nt of State...- 850 
ment of the Army 10 
tment of Health, Ed- 
,and Welfare..._-- 
ent of Justice.- 
nt of Labor 
ry Department 


Amount 


$2, 445, 646 


4, 525 


180, 813 
104, 927 
99, 507 

1,434 


2, 836, 852 


Estimate, 1955 


Num- 


ber 


1,143 
966 
64 

41 


29 


Amount 


$5, 706,975 |1, 


I, 


8, 000, 000 


ber 


762 


063,000 |1, 361 


$81, 000 77 
320, 000 55 
220, 000 40 
209, 025 3 


3, 298 


Num- 


Estimate, 1956 


Amount 


$8, 980, 


3, 750, 


600, 
S60, 
300, 
2, 010, 


16, 000, 


000 
OOO 


000 
000 
000 
O00 


000 


Increase or 
decrease 


Num- 


ew Amount 


, 95 


7, OOO 


, 000 
000 
000 
975 
000 
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\fr. Roonry. Mr. McLeod, do you have a general statement you 
would like to make for the record? 






GENERAL STATEMENT 











\lr. McLrop. Yes, I would like to submit it for the record, if I 
may. 1 have brought some charts up here which take about 20 
minutes. I thought I would like, if you agree, to brief you on the 
overall story of the program. 

\[r. Roonny. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Me Leon. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am very pleased indeed to be able to report that the refugee relief 
program is now adequately staffed, organized, and financed to handle 
the current workload placed upon it. The appropriation request for 
the 1956 fiscal year, which you have before you, totals $16 million 
and provides for a staff of 1564 American and 1734 local positions, 
This amount covers the total requirements of the State De seen 
and the other participating departments for the 1956 fiscal yee It 
represents an Increase over the 1955 fiscal year to take care of the 
creatly increased workload which is expected. 

The basie key to the workload which is placed upon the staff . 
the refugee relief program, particularly in our field posts abroad, 
ihe number of assurances received from American citizens that ail: 
cants under the Refugee Relief Act (1) will have suitable employment 
without displacing someone; (2) will have housing without displacing 
someone and (3) will not become public charges. The program 
faces additional problems of lesser orgs ya e, including reduced de- 
mand in certain countries, particularly Germany and Austria, as the 
result of dramatically improved economic conditions. Also, escapees 
and German expellees are having difficulties in qualifying as refugees 
under section 2 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act because of the favorable 
employment situation, 

In connection with this latter problem, every effort has been made 
to encourage our consular officers and the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service officers overseas to interpret the eligibility provisions 
of the act as broadly as is possible. In fact, during December of 1954, 

ae. Allan C. Devaney, Assistant C ommissioner for Examinations of 

e Immigration and Naturalization Service, and I visited key posts 
in LE urope and the Middle East for the specific purpose of explaining 
his policy to our overseas officers. 


























VISAS ISSUED 


As of February 4, 1955, the following visas were issued under 


ugee Relief Act: 








Jt 
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The great majority of the visas which have been issued to date und 
the refugee relief program have been issued to close relatives of Amer. 
can citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residene, 
There has been considerable confusion as to the comparative impo. 
tance which should be given under the Refugee Relief Act to refuges 
and to relatives. The fact that employment, housing, and public. 
charge assurances were not required for the initial allotme nt set asic 
by the act for relative cases made it possible to organize and provid 
staff for the he undling of relative cases first. It would have been jl. 
advised to build up staffs to process refugee cases before an adequay 
flow of assurances developed. This explains why to date a relative) 
small number of refugee visas have been issued. With the increase) 
flow of assurances which are being received there will be an increas 
in the ratio of visas issued to refugees as compared to relatives. 


ESTIMATE OF VISAS TO BE ISSUED BY JUNE 30, 1955, AND DURING 195 
FISCAL YEAR 


It is expected that by June 30, 1955, approximately 7,500 visas wil 
have been issued in Germany, 5,000 in Austria, 21,000 in Italy, and 
4,000 in Greece plus an additional number in the other areas. 

During the 1956 fiscal vear, it is estimated that approximately 65,00 
visas will be issued in Germany and Austria, 30,000 in Italy, 9,000 i 
Greece, and lesser numbers in the remaining areas. 

It is confidently expected that all visas authorized by the act fo 
Italy and for Greece will be issued and the same will be true of Ger- 
many and Austria provided the necessary assurances are received 
If this proves to be the case, 167,000 of the 209,000 visas authorize 
by the Refugee Relief Act will have been issued in these 4 countries 
alone. 

ASSURANCES 


In August 1954, the President requested the help of the governors 
of the States in setting up governors’ advisory committees to assist 
in making the refugee relief program a success and particular) 
stimulate assurances. Thirty governors have set up full committees 
or have made known the names of committee chairmen or represev- 
tatives of the governors for contact with the refugee relief progran 
A dozen more have indicated their intention to develop cooperatio 
with the program. 

The United States escapee program of the Foreign Operations 
Administration is making strenuous efforts to stimulate assurances 
for escapees who can qualify for visas under the refugee relief program 
The United States escapee program has contracts with seven volut- 
tary agencies to assist in producing assurances covering escapees. 

At the urgent request of the church and social welfare organizatiols 
interested in the refugee relief program, a new procedure has just bee! 
approved whereby the Administrator will accept for verification as | 
authenticity and bona fides, employment assurances endorsed by t! 
recognized voluntary agencies without requiring, as has heretofo! 
been the case, a job certificate from the local office of the USES 01 
from the State employment service. This new procedure has bee! 
agreed to in order to facilitate the efforts of the voluntary agencies | 
obtain the assurances required by the Refugee Relief Act. This 
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new procedure still requires an individual American citizen to give 
an assurance that the alien will receive employment without dis- 
placing someone else. His assurance is then endorsed by the voluntary 
agency. 

In addition, the Administrator will accept for verification as to 
authenticity and bona fides a job assurance of an individual American 
citizen, endorsed by a voluntary agency, for a general category of 
employment in a specified locality such as a city or county. Under 
this procedure, the voluntary agency assumes responsibility for com- 
plying with the indexing provision of the act by notifying the Adminis- 
trator as soon as the alien arrives in this country of the specific job, 
the address of the place of employment and the name and address of 
the employer. The Department of Labor has named three of their 
officers to serve as advisers to the Administrator in connection with 
the general problems of handling assurances sponsored by the volun- 
tary agencies. 

The voluntary agencies are hopeful that these revised procedures 
will permit them to obtain the necessary assurances to issue all of the 
visas authorized under the Refugee Relief Act provided there are 
sufficient aliens who can qualify. 

The voluntary agencies’ optimism with respect to their ability to 
produce a greater number of assurances, as well as the increasing 
number of assurances received from individual American sponsors, 
is the basis for the increase in workload in the 1956 fiscal year which is 
reflected in the refugee relief program appropriation request for that 
year. In Germany and Austria, for example, assurances are now being 
received at the rate of somewhat over 200 a week. In order to issue 
the planned number of visas in these two countries in the 1956 fiscal 
year, over 600 assurances a week will be required and are expected. 


CHANGES IN LAW 


The Refugee Relief Act is workable in its present form and can be 
successfully administered during the life of the act. Experience gained 
in carrying it out indicates, however, that certain changes will facilitate 
its administration and would result in the immigration of the total 
number of aliens contemplated by the act. 

Two of the major difficulties posed by the Refugee Relief Act have 
already been successfully overcome. Agreements have been reached 
with the majority of countries with regard to the issuance of the re- 
admission certificates required by the act. In December, Norway, 
aid Denmark agreed to the issuance of such certificates, and in 
January the Philippines signified their willingness to meet this require- 
ment. The necessary arrangements have been concluded with the 
countries concerned to enable our overseas posts to obtain the neces- 
sary security information regarding refugee relief program applicants. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1956 is based upon regular 
Foreign Service experience factors and the special experience factors 
of this program. As indicated above, a total of $16 million covering 
1.064 American and 1,734 local positions is being requested for the 
6 Departments of the Government participating in the program. 
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The 1956 budget estimate represents an increase of 715 American ay 
338 local positions, or an increase of approximately 100 percent in 
man-years and fund requirements over fiscal year 1955, and is geared 
to an estimated issuance of 130,000 visas during that year. This 
an increase in visa issuance of approximately 177 percent over the 
number planned for issuance in the current fiscal year. 

Job orders now being received by the Department of Labor fo; 
both relative and refugee cases indicate that assurances and certif. 
cates are being received at the rate of approximately 1,800 per week 
With current changes in procedures, particularly those concerned 
with the handling of job assurances endorsed by recognized voluntary 
agencies, a further increase in the rate is expected. With this increag 
and with a reasonable distribution of assurances by areas, operations 
should proceed in accordance with the work plan developed for fiscal 
year 1956. Should assurances not be made available in accordance 
with the work plan, or should actual production factors vary from 
those used in computing the manpower required, either savings wil 
result or additional funds may be required. 

It is requested, Mr. Chairman, that the following tables be inserted 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ASSURANCES 


The total number of assurances endorsed by recognized voluntary agencies 
that have been received by the Department of State through Jan. 20, 1955, 
15,086. Of this number 13,170 have been verified by the Administrator. 

A breakdown by agency of the 13,170 verified assurances is as follows: 


Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Ine 

American Aid for Expellees and Immigration _ - a 

American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DP’s__- 

American Federation of International Institutes 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc____. : 

American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc_ 

American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians 
American Resettlement Committee for Italian Refugees _ 

Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee 

Chinese-American Civie Council 

Chureh World Service 

Greek American Progressive Association 

International Rescue Committee, Inc 

National Lutheran Council 

Order of Ahepa, Refugee Relief Committee 

Tolstoy Foundation, Ine 

United Community Services a Metropolitan Detroit . 
United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Y ugoslavia, Inc__- 
United Hias Service, Inc__- 

United Ukrainian Americ an Re lief Committee 
War Relief Services, 


Total agency-endorsed assurances verified by Administrator and 
sent to consular posts - 
Total agency-endorsed assurances in process or refused 


Total agency-endorsed assurances received — i Suttiien . 
Total nonagency-endorsed assurances received 12, 09 


Grand total assurances from all sources___ 97, 18 


The American Branch of the International Social Service and the Catholl 
Committee for Refugees have endorsed assurances of adoption and proper cart 
for orphans and were not included in the above tabulation. The Federation © 
Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States and Rumanian Welfare 
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un and HB Inc., have not submitted any assurances to date. The assurances endorsed by 
ent in Me the Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church were 
4 


rea ) me included in number attributed to the Church World Service. 
ed 


. STATUS OF VISA APPLICATIONS 
er the 
FEB. 4, 1955 


Nether-| Ger- 
| lands | many 
| 


or for 


-ertifi- | Ite Greece 


week nascent | : | 
‘erned |, Applicants notified of documents | 
5 required | 13, 815 | 91 | 11, 807 |} 6,912] 1,925 2,313 | 77,303 
ntary 9. Visas issued 886 2, 880 ‘ 588 | 822 | 353 | 131 | 20,002 
creas, 3, Visas refused | 525 | 1,345 776 | 681) 512] 121 | 4,974 
Case ; Canceled action eeeA 3 22 3] 155 26| 66 781 
ations 5, Applicants still in process... 9, 509 | 4,254 | 1,034) 1,995 | 51, 487 
. 6 Assurances received by Adminis- 
fiscal trator | 4,055} 7,345| 131 | 3,411 | 1,989 | 
ann 7. Assurane | | 
dance field & | 6,397 | 5 95 | 3,120!) 1,504 | 
fron | | | J 


Po Wy] 
Ss Will AN. 28, 1955 


|Austria fed Others | Total 


| 
| 
2,545 | 28, 233 


1, 873 23, 680 





serted 
39, 291 3, 5E 755 | 11, 807 5, 810 , 86 2, 225 75, 306 
| 14,215 | 2, | | 588) 712 309 | 108 | 18,936 
‘ aieaah Se 615 653 51: 109 4, 716 
led action ‘ ate eae 467 | 2 7 - 143 ¢ 62 720 
plicants still in process 4 | 23,102 | 9, 506 387 | 10, 654 4, 302 , OF 1, 946 50, 934 
ssurances received by Adminis- | 

tor | 3, 994 | » an 124 8,614 3, 369 , 973 , O12 27, 879 

rances verified and sent to | | | 
eck ae <cage ae », 306 62} 7,220; 3,031 , 164 23, 002 

| i ' | | 


ed Reporting Form. 


ures cumulative. 
ind 7 reflect principal aliens only. 
FD, Washington, D.C. 


7, 18 
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ASSURANCES 


Monthly report on assurances, Feb. 1, 1955 


The total number of assurances received through January 1955 is 27.27 
These assurances are for aliens residing in the following consular districts: 


January- July- October- a 
June September | December January 


Austria 
Salzburg 
Vienna__- 


Total 
Belgium: Antwerp- 
China: Taipei 


France: 
Bordeaux 
Marseille 
Paris 


Total. 


Germany: 
Berlin 
Frankfort 
Hamburg 
Munich 


Total 


Great Britain 
Liverpool 
London 
Glasgow 


Total... 


Greece: 
Athens 
Salonika 


Total 
Hong Kong 


Italy 
Genoa 
N iples 
Palermo 


Total 


Japar 
Fukuoka 
Kobe 
Okinawa 
Sapporo 
Tokyo 
Yokohama 
Nagoya 


Total 


Kore i 
Pusan 


Seoul... 


Total. 
Netherlands: Rotterdam 


Sweden 
Goteborg 


Stockholm_. 


Total__- ‘ 
Transjordan: Amman 


Miscellaneous 
Algiers 
Australia 
Burma ---- 
Canada-..- 





” 
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Monthly report on assurances, Feb. 1, 1955—Continued 


January- July- October- 


‘ ] nl Ty 
June September | December wnuary 


llaneous—C ontinued 
nmark 
minican Republic 


ritrea..- 

Finland 
gary .. 
nesla 


lippines 

nd 
rtugal 
nania-. 

ii Arabia 
ith America 

wpore 

iin 

tzerland 


inamed assurances 64 


otal 11, 006 7, 715 6, 963 


Examination of assurances 


February- July-Sep- October- ; 
June tember December January 


9, 888 , 935 
2, OR1 , 650 
1,191 SO5 
167 100 
74 111 


i! es verified 
Returned for additional evidence 
Jot s requested USES 


l'otal 13, 401 601 


status to date 
Assurances verified 


I 
In process 


Refused 
( eled 


New cases, not examined 


Assurances received on following DSR forms 


January- July October- 1, 
= ’ . . January Tota 
June September December January tal 


1, 788 
901 





Assurances received from citizens residing in the following States 


January- | July-Sep- | October- 


| January 
June | tember December | eS 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida_- 
Georgia___- 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire--- 
New Jersey- = 
New Mexico-- 
New York____- . 
North Carolina___- 
North Dakota 


oo 


to 
ot Be 
Sem 


wn 


oe de CO Ors SI Or bo 


w 





Oklahoma... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota--_- 
Tennessee - 

Texas_-_.- 

Utah. ; 
Vermont_-- 

Virginia_ 

Washington_ 

West Virginia. -- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming. .-- : ee 
District of Columbia-_- 
Hawaii 

Alaska__- 

Canal Zone 

Puerto Rico- 


ee Pees a ed a 11, 006 | 6, 963 | 
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The Visa Office has sent 23,002 verified assurances to the following Consular 


Offices: 


na 


tal.. 


Antwerp. 


Paipei 


rg 


sholm 


ta] 


ll 


rdan: Amman_-_.- 


| 
February- July October 


" January T 
June | September | December ee Potal 


, 289 
107 


113 
46 
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February July- October- 


Te ape mn } 
June September | December | ?2?U€rY Total 


Miscellaneous: 


Canada : 1 3 4 
Costa Rica. j | 
Cuba 1 1 
Denmark 1 5 5 1 
Eritrea 1 | 
Finland ‘ : ee 4 2 3 

Indonesia 1 1 

Iraq 2 

Iran 1 9 1 

Israel 1 2 2} 
Jamaica__-- ‘ l ‘ 

Kuwait 5 5 
Lebanon. -_- 4 2 11 2 19 
Malaya l ] 
Mexico 1 1 | ’ 
Norway. 2 3 14 
Philippines 4 4 

Portugal 1 

Saigon-Vietnam. 1 

Saudi Arabia 1 

Singapore 4 1 

South America_ 1 tt ) 
Spain 2 1 | 

Thailand 3 } 

Turkey 7 7 10 | 2 
Yugoslavia l 


Total 


























Unnamed assurances - 6 49 29 13 


T otal 


The number of visas issued or refused by classes (sees. 4 and 5) through Decem. 


ber 31, 1954, based on reports received, is as follows: 
| ee _ ’ 
|} Issued | Refused Issued Refused 
1} 
Sec. 4 (a) (1 403 323 Sec. (9) 6 
Sec. (2 63 168 See. (10 272 | 
dec. (3 102 85 Sec. (11) l 
Sec. (4 6 Sec. (12 13 
sec, (5 Ss 226 Sec. 5 568 
Sec, (f 13, 249 1S 


See. (7 ; 362 1,114 Potal = 17,048 


2,001 





SREAKDOWN OF VISAS 








Mr. Mcleop. One of the important things to understand about 
this law is the compartmentalization or breakdown of these visas 
We have 209,000 visas. It appears, we could just issue visas. How- 
ever, We must issue visas under these breakdowns which these charts 
indicate. Those in the refugee category originally totaled 84,000 1! 
the act. However, the Graham amendment last August permitted 
all but 9,000 of these refugee visas in Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands to be interchangeable between preference relatives and refugees 
That is the interchangeable number indicated here. We have 9,00! 
left of the original total in the refugee category. Expellees are defined 
as refugees. We have 55,000 in that category. An escapee is also 
defined as a refugee. There are 45,000 in that category. 

Mr. Covupierv. Do you mean still to come? 

Mr. McLrop. No; Chat is as the act was written. These charts 
show the compartmentalization. The act originally provided for 2 
total of 19,000 relatives. Now we have, in addition, this group which 


oUt 
isas 
Ow: 
arts 
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tted 
her- 
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also 
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interchangeable in these specific countries. We have 4,000 orphans 
vorldwide. An orphan is defined as a child under 10. Then we have 
the 2,000 Poles in the United Kingdom. 

‘« have 5,000 aliens in the United States who may have their 


B ciatus adjusted under this act. 


The geographical breakdown, using the same colors, indicates that 
35,000 escapees and 55,000 expellees are in the German-Austrian area 

15.000 relatives and 45,000 of those which are either relatives or re ies 
ees are in Italy. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, let me apologize for being late. I had 
the pleasure of spending the last half hour with Mr. Clevenger in his 
office. I thought vou would be glad to know that. 

Mr. Roonry. That is good news. 

\ir. McLrop. We have the same breakdown in Greece and the 

therlands where we have a total of 17,000 in each country, provid- 
ine 2,000 relative preference cases and the other numbers are inter- 
changeable with the refugees. 

We have 10,000 numbers in the NATO areas, plus Sweden. We 
have 2,000 Poles in the United Kingdom, 2,000 in the Near East, 
7,000 in the Far East, and the orphans which are worldwide. 

The law also provides that you must have a readmission certificate 
from each country in which we issue a visa. Some of those agreements 


have been slow in coming. The last we were able to obtain was in 


January. 
TIME TABLE OF OPERATIONS 


This is a kind of a time table chart of operations. The act was 
ipproved by the President on August 7, 1953. We began negotiations 
with the foreign countries for the readmission certificates on the 20th 
of August. On September 10 we obtained the interagency agree- 
ments which, in this program, is between the CIC, the Immigration 
Service, the Departments of Health and Labor, and the Treasury as 
we : as the State Department. 

unds were transferred to the Department of State by the Bureau 

e Budget on the 16th of September. On the 15th of October, 

e as of the Budget approved a 90-day plan of operation for us 
and we began to obtain ‘the mone y. We began to hire people the same 
day we got the plan approved. The first agreement came through 
‘rom the Greek Government on October 16, from the Italian Govern- 
ment on November 28. The regulations under the law were issued on 


December 3. We have always felt rather proud of the fact that within 


2) days we issued a set of regulations which were so good that the 


I other agencies connected with this program adopted them as their 


own regulations instead of issuing a special set. 

Mr. Roonry. Wouldn’t it be better to let someone else say that? 

Mr. McLeop. It is hard to find anyone else to say it. 

Mr. Roonny. I guess that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. McLrop. The first visas were issued on December 5. There 
vas some talk at that time that the act would never work at all. 
‘ve likewise issued these visas because we wanted to get within the 

retnag. limit which the Congress provided in the original bill but 
thich provision was struck out of the bill as it was finally passed. 
lhe distribution of the assurance forms for the refugee program began 
on January 4. We could have begun earlier but the Post Office 
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Department asked us not to put them in the mail until after Christ. 
mas. ‘The first units overseas were established on February 15 
They were, as the general statement indicates, in Italy and Greece 
to begin the issue and of the preference relative visas for people who 
were already applicants under the regular program. 

We set March 1 as our date for the issuance of the first visas jp 
volume. This lag of 15 days proved in experience not to be enough. 
because of the fact that we were more or less using the DP Act as q 
yardstick. We found that whereas they had gone into occupied 
territory and taken over houses and office space, that we were in 
Italy and Greece where there was no occupation but a great short; age 
of real estate. 

It took considerable time for the employees to find a place for 
themselves and their families to stay, and to get office space and to 
round up the necessary office furnishings. 

Mr. Couprert. Could I ask a question at this time? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Couperrt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McLeop. The issuance of visas began in volume in Italy and 
Greece in April. In April we also obtained readmission certificate 
agreements in Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands. This is par- 
ticularly significant, I think, because in Germany and Austria we had 
the CIC operation. They testified at the time the original bill was 
under consideration that it would take them about 9 months to get 
into action in the areas where they had the responsibility. There was 
no way we could ask them to go into action before we got the read- 
mission certificate. 

Actually they have done better than their estimate of 9 months 
because they began volume ope rations in Germany and Austria last 
fall. 

On August 31 the Graham amendment was approved. The Graham 
amendment helped us to the extent of making certain numbers inter- 
changeable. These amendments have hindered us somewhat admin- 
istratively because they also provided that we must have job an 
housing assurances, which provision has resulted in a lag in ope rations 
overseas = the assurances caught up with the pipeline. 

Also in August the President wrote to each of the governors and 
asked that there be a governors’ committee established to assist 
the Federal authorities on the local level in two phases of this pro- 
gram, in the obtaining of assurances from the citizens and in connec- 
tion with the resettlement problems after the migrant arrives. 

The United Kindgom readmission agreement came in August. Thi 
agreements in Hong Kong, Turkey, Jordan, and Lebanon were 
achieved in Se ptember. The 26th voluntary agency was accredited 
in November. Their activity is not provided for in the legislation. I! 
has been possible for us administratively to find for them a role in th: 
administration of the law by permitting them to endorse the assu- 
ances. We must look to the voluntary agencies to produce the great: 
est number of assurances since they have the migrants as clients 
overseas and contacts here which normally furnish the assurances. 

The ten thousandth Italian visa was issued on November 4. The 
investigative program of the CIC in Germany and Austria got under 
full steam in November. The agreements for Denmark, Norway, 
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and Kuwait were obtained in December. The Philippines came in 
in January. 









PROCEDURE FOR ISSUING A VISA 







This chart gives you an idea of the procedures for issuing a visa. 
The preference relative is a normal Public Law 414 activity. The 
relative in this country petitions the Department of Justice. When 
the Attorney General approves the petition, it is sent overseas through 
the Department of State to the proper consular district. 

Under the Graham amendment, after the consular district gets 
this petition, and the man reaches his turn and is eligible for con- 
sideration the consul writes back to the sponsor and tells him ahaishi 
the job and housing assurances which he must obtain. This assur- 
ance is sent from the relative back to the consul, short-circuiting the 
Department and the Washington procedure. 

In the refugee categories, the sponsor must furnish the Depart- 
ment an assurance for housing and employment and against becoming 
a public charge. After such assurance is verified in the Department, 
it is sent to the proper consular district. The first thing the consul 
does when he reaches this man’s turn under this procedure, or as 
soon as he gets the assurance under the other procedure, is to notify 
him that he is to present his documents. 

Of course, the primary document is the travel document from his 
own government that will permit him to leave the country. In addi- 
tion, he must provide birth certificates, marriage certificates, military 
record, police record, and so on. 

Once he makes out a case of prima facie eligibility through the 
examination of these documents by the anata and immigration 
officers, they turn it over for the investigation that is required under 
the law. There is at least a 2-year background history to report. 
We wait to do this until the other steps are completed because this is 
the most expensive part of the undertaking. We feel that it is wise 
not to investigate people who are not going ultimately to be eligible. 

In the early part of this program we haven’t always followed that 
scheme because we didn’t want the investigators not to have enough 
work to keep them busy. We have pulled cases out, where it appeared 
il applicant would obtain his documents, instead of waiting until he 
actually produced them. When the investigation is completed, then 
the alien is called in and the visa is either issued or refused. 











































AVERAGE PROCESSING TIME OF REFUGEE 





This next chart shows the normal average processing time on a 
working-day basis. This line is where the assurance is received in the 
Department. It takes about 8 days to process the assurance and 
about 5 days to mail it overseas. Then the alien is requested to bring 
in his documentation. It takes about 40 days for him to come in 
with his documents, time which we do not control. It takes 14 days 
on the part of the consul and the immigration officer to make the 
preliminary examination and to determine if he is eligible. Forty- 
‘wo days are normally required to complete the investigation. Five 
davs is the average to review this work and assign this man a time 
‘or a personal interview. It takes him about 10 days to respond to 
this request, and 2 days for the final decision. 
















60352— 
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VOLUME OF ACTIVITIES 


This chart shows the increased activities starting in April 1954 when 
we began to issue visas, up through December. This is the number 
which have been requested to furnish documents. We are stil! running 
a little ahead by referring some cases in advance of the receipt of al] 
documents to investigation, but these lines will cross soon. 
the visas issued and these are those refused. 

These are the visas issued on a weekly average and by month in 
Greece and Italy beginning in April. This is the same for Germany 
and Austria. 

This chart shows one of the imponderables in this program. We 
are dealing with human beings on both ends. I have not been able to 
detect any way, and no one else has, as to how you can predict in 
advance what these human beings will do. We began to receive 
assurances in January 1954 in some volume. They kept coming in 
at an increasing rate all the while up to June. We were unable to 
predict this flow, but began to hire people to process the assurances 
and verify them. We had a considerable lag here, as you can see. 
We put on many additional people to handle it. They wiped out the 
backlog and then we had too many people in our assurance branch. 
So we had to make some adjustments there because the flow of 
assurances started down. It made an encouraging upturn here, and 
then down again. We get estimates from the voluntary AgeNcies as 
to what they expect to produce, but we do not, of course, have any 
estimate from the individual citizen on the street. I think this ebb 
and flow comes from whatever it is that motivates people. If we 
could find that out, we could plan the program much better. 


These are 


GEOGRAPHICAL BREAKDOWN OF ASSURANCES RECEIVED 


This chart shows the geographical breakdown of places from which 
assurances are received. Practically one-fourth of the assurances 
come from New York State. California is second. Illinois third. 
I think Pennsylvania is fourth. Ohio is fifth. Michigan is sixth. 

These figures, on this chart, are through December 31. We brought 
the figures up to date as of last Friday night, so I would prefer to 
give those figures. They are in the statement. I would prefer to 
cive them rather than these. 

This is the same material only it is up to date. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Mr. Roonry. When you had one of your charts up there a while 
ago, vou referred to the 26th voluntary agency being accredited. 
What did you mean by that? Are we to take that as one of your 
achievements? 

Mr. McLrop. We have accredited 26 voluntary agencies to cooper- 
ate in this program. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a high mark in your achievements, the fact 
that you reached 26? 

Mr. McLeop. I think the last one 

Mr. Rooney. Some of these 26 agencies have only been connected 
with 2, 3, and 4 refugees, is that right? 
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\lr. McLrop. That document is an assurance breakdown. Yes; 
that is very disappointing to us. 

\ir. Roonry. It is very disappointing to all of us. We cannot 
mderstand why you point out as an achievement the fact that you 
reached a total of 26 volunts ary agencies when a number of theses are 
only connected with 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 refugees. For instance, the 
Chinese American Civie Council, 2; American Aid for Expellees and 
immigration, 3; the United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Detroit, 6. 











NUMBER OF REFUGEES ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 















How many people have actually been brought in up to now, Mr. 


\icLeod? 
Mr. McLeop. I haven’t any figures on how many have entered the 
United States because our 1 responsibility ends when we issue the visa. 

Mr. Roonry. Aren’t you interested in knowing how many have 
come to the United States? 

\ir. McLeop. The Immigration Service provides us with some 
fieures on those who enter, under visas issued under this act. The 
Jast figure we have is as of January 14, a total of 14,031. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been at this how many months now? 

Mr. McLeop. We regard our production as beginning last April. 

Mr. Roonry. When was this program set up—about the summer 
of 1953, was it not? 

Mr. McLrop. The act was passed August 7, 1953. 

Mr. Roonry. Of the 14,031 admitted to the United States how 
many of those were relative cases? 

Mr. THompson. Approximately 13,000, adding up the Greek 
relatives and Italian relatives to make that figure, Mr. Rooney. The 
balance would be orphans, 490. The difference between the 14,000 
and those figures I cited would give the refugees who came in. 

» Mr. Roonry. How many refugees? 
' Mr. THompson. Let me quickly give you a figure. That would 
» be approximately 500 as of January 14. 

Mr. Rooney. So that in a year and a half we have gotten in about 
500 refugees, and all the rest have been relatives of American citizens 
or people legally admitted to the United States, ordinary immigration 
cases, the usual run of the mill; is that right? 
fe Mr. McLrop. Mr. Chairman, may I make the point clear that we 
have no responsibility for transporting people to the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Is my statement correct or incorrect? 

Mr. McLrop. When you say, “We have gotten in only that 

S number,” we have no responsibility for bringing them in. We have 
; issued 20,002 visas as of February 4. These visas are good for 4 
months. All the alien must do to get it renewed is to ask- 
_ Mr. Roonny. We are now talking about those actually brought in. 
lake it on the basis of visas. According to your statement, which 
Be fore me, as of February 4, you issued 20 ,002 visas; is that correct? 
. McLeop. That is correct. 
Me Rooney. How many of those are actually refugees and how 
i are relatives of people legally admited to the United States? 
. McLrop. Approximately 1,500 are refugees, perhaps more 
in that. 
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Mr. Rooney. So, as I understand it, when it comes to refugees. 
and that was the underlying purpose of the act, you have gotten into 
the country about 500, and you have issued 1,000 more visas; is tha: 
correct? 


Mr. McLeop. Yes, substantially. 
SUPPLEMENTAL 1954 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. Last spring or summer in connection with the thir 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1954 there was a request befor 
the committee, of which I was a member, for $1,560,000: is tha; 
correct? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe it is. 

Mr. Rooney. That was how long ago? 

Mr. McLerop. Last April. 

Mr. Roonry. The House action recommended no funds at all o 
the theory that none were required; is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is. 

Mr. Roonry. The Senate inserted three-quarters of a million dollars 
and in conference the amount approved was a quarter of a million 
dollars; is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you gibe that, in connection with thai 
supplemental request, with the fact that at page 16 of the committe 
print you show a nonobligated balance for 1954 of $413,148? 

Mr. McLeop. I think this is a case of frugal administration of this 
program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Might it not be the case that your judgment is not 
so good in spending a lot of time in connection with the supplemental 
request, coming up to the Hill and taking the time of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees, and then have it turn out that 
you didn’t need the funds in the first place; would that be a fai 
statement? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I could not agree with it. We do not ha 
the experience factors in this program, even today, that we have | 
the normal operations of the Government. Our judgment last spring 
was that we would need the money. When we finally got the $25)- 
000, it was about the middle of May, the opportunities to obligate thai 
money and the other funds which were contingent on the supplemental 
was just not present in the remaining part of the fiscal yeai 


EMPLOYEES ON ROLLS 


Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you actually have on th 
payroll as of the 31st of last December? 

Mr. SHERRERD. 642 Americans, 663 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were authorized? 

Mr. SHerreEeRD. 849 Americans, 1,396 locals. 

Mr. Roonry. What were the total obligations through the end o! 
last year, December 31? 

Mr. SHERRERD. $3,012,478. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish a statement showing the ee 
by month during the first 6 months of the present fiscal year, from 
July 1- 
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\{r. SHERRERD. I| have it. 
\fr. Roongy. May I see it, please? 
- SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 





KNIGHT CASE 





\lr. Roonry. What about this story which has been brought to my 


attention in connection with a Miss Knight who works for you, Mr. 


\[eLeod? 

\lr. McLeop. I don’t happen to have that clipping. 

\Mr. Roonry. Do you want to read it? Then we will be glad to 
have the answer. 

\{fr. McLerop. This is from Drew Pearson’s column. 

\lr. Roonry. Is it true or incorrect? 

\fr. McLeop. It is a sort of half-truth—— 

Mr. Roonrny. Tell us about it. 

\lr. McLrop. Miss Knight is my assistant deputy. 

\[r. Rooney. Let us put this in the record, first: 

Frances Knight, who in private life is Mrs. Wayne Parrish, wife of the publisher 

of American Aviation, turned up in Paris last September at the time her husband 
arrived, 
: Miss Knight’s excuse for going to Paris at the same time her husband did is 
that she wanted to make a sudden ‘‘dive bomb”’ inspection of the American con- 
sulate there. Some consuls, she believes, are still displaying pictures of Harry 
Truman and Franklin Roosevelt and she wants to stop it. 

In Paris she found no pictures of Truman and FDR, but she did find a picture 
of the citv of Beirut, Syria; that there was no flag in the room where passport 
visas are issued; and that no rug was on the floor—due to a tight State Depart- 
ment budget. Miss Knight will now try to take some money out of the already 
restricted Voice of America budget so there can be a rug on the floor and a flag 
in the passport room. 

Which parts of that are correct and which are incorrect? 

Mr. McLrop. The statement that is totally correct is that she did 
co to Paris. Beyond that I don’t find much of the truth init. Miss 
Knight went to Paris at my request at the time that my bureau had 
the responsibility for the inspection function in the Department. 
We also have responsibility for administering the consular program. 
L asked her to go to Paris as it is one of our larger operations and 
determine whether or not the consular service in Paris was up to the 
standards that we would like to maintain. 

She came back and reported to me that it was in a rather dirty and 
dingy part of the city, that the decor of the surroundings was not 
comparable to that of ‘the British consulate in Paris or other major 
powers. In consultation with the responsible people in the Depart- 
ment we arranged for the consular activity to be moved to another 
building more suitably located, and decorated in a way such as to 
welcome aliens, foreign visitors, rather than to make them feel put 
upon to come there. 

Mr. Roonry. What is Miss Knight’s background? 

Mr. McLrop. Miss Knight is a career civil servant who entered 
the Government in 1934, J believe, on the recommendation of the 
Senator from New York at that time, Mr. Wagner. She was available 
in the service when I came into the State Department, and I feel 
lortunate to have secured her services— 

Mr. Roonsny. She has been in the State Department since 1934? 
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Mr. Rooney. So, as I understand it, when it comes to refugees 
and that was the underlying purpose of the act, you have gotten into 
the country about 500, and you have issued 1 000 more visas; is tha: 
correct? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, substantially. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 1954 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Roonry. Last spring or summer in connection with the third 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1954 there was a request befor 
the committee, of which I was a member, for $1,560,000; is tha 
correct? 

Mr. McLeop. I believe it is. 

Mr. Roonry. That was how long ago? 

Mr. McLerop. Last April. 

Mr. Roonry. The House action recommended no funds at all o: 
the theory that none were required; is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. I think it is. 

Mr. Roonry. The Senate inserted three-quarters of a million dollars 
and in conference the amount approved was a quarter of a million 
dollars; is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you gibe that, in connection with thai 
supplemental request, with the fact that at page 16 of the committe 
print you show a nonobligated balance for 19: 54 of $413,148? 

Mr. McLeop. I think this is a case of frugal administration of this 
program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Might it not be the case that your judgment is not 
so good in spending a lot of time in connection with the supplementa 
request, coming up to the Hill and taking the time of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees, and then have it turn out that 
you didn’t need the funds in the first place; would that be a fail 
statement? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I could not agree with it. We do not hav 
the experience factors in this program, even today, that we have 11 
the normal operations of the Government. Our judgment last spring 
was that we would need the money. When we finally got the $250- 
000, it was about the middle of May, the opportunities to obligate that 
money and the other funds which were contingent on the supplemental 
was just not present in the remaining part of the fiscal yea 


EMPLOYEES ON ROLLS 


Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you actually have on thi 
payroll as of the 31st of last December? 

Mr. SHERRERD. 642 Americans, 663 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were authorized? 

Mr. SuHerrerD. 849 Americans, 1,396 locals. 

Mr. Roonry. What were the total obligations through the end 0! 
last year, December 31? 

Mr. SHERRERD. $3,012,478. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish a statement showing the — 
by month during the first 6 months of the present fiscal year, from 
July 1—— 
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\[r. SHERRERD. I| have it. 
\ir. Roonry. May I see it, please? 
\[r. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 







KNIGHT CASE 





\ir. Roonry. What about this story which has been brought to my 
attention in connection with a Miss Knight who works for you, Mr. 
\{eLeod? 

\lr. McLeop. I don’t happen to have that clipping. 

\ir. Roonry. Do you want to read it? Then we will be glad to 
have the answer. 

\{r. McLerop. This is from Drew Pearson’s column. 

\[r. Roonny. Is it true or incorrect? 

Mr. McLeop. It is a sort of half-truth—— 

Mr. Roonry. Tell us about it. 

\Mir. McLrop. Miss Knight is my assistant deputy. 

\lr. Roonry. Let us put this in the record, first: 

Frances Knight, who in private life is Mrs. Wayne Parrish, wife of the publisher 
of American Aviation, turned up in Paris last September at the time her husband 
: Miss Knight’s exeuse for going to Paris at the same time her husband did is 
that she wanted to make a sudden ‘‘dive bomb”’ inspection of the American con- 
sulate there. Some consuls, she believes, are still displaying pictures of Harry 
Truman and Franklin Roosevelt and she wants to stop it. 

In Paris she found no pictures of Truman and FDR, but she did find a picture 
of the citv of Beirut, Syria; that there was no flag in the room where passport 
visas are issued; and that no rug was on the floor—due to a tight State Depart- 
ment budget. Miss Knight will now try to take some money out of the already 
restricted Voice of America budget so there can be a rug on the floor and a flag 
in the passport room. 

Which parts of that are correct and which are incorrect? 

Mr. McLerop. The statement that is totally correct is that she did 
co to Paris. Beyond that I don’t find much of the truth init. Miss 
Knight went to Paris at my request at the time that my bureau had 
the responsibility for the inspection function in the Department. 
We also have responsibility for administering the consular program. 
| asked her to go to Paris as it is one of our larger operations and 
determine whether or not the consular service in Paris was up to the 
standards that we would like to maintain. 

She came back and reported to me that it was in a rather dirty and 
dingy part of the city, that the decor of the surroundings was not 
comparable to that of the British consulate in Paris or other major 
powers. In consultation with the responsible people in the Depart- 
ment we arranged for the consular activity to be moved to another 
building more suitably located, and decorated in a way such as to 
welcome aliens, foreign visitors, rather than to make them feel put 
upon to come there. 

Mr. Roonry. What is Miss Knight’s background? 

Mr. McLrop. Miss Knight is a career civil servant who entered 
the Government in 1934, I believe, on the recommendation of the 
Senator from New York at that time, Mr. Wagner. She was available 
in the service when I came into the State Department, and I feel 
iortunate to have secured her services—— 

Mr. Roonry. She has been in the State Department since 1934? 











































Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was she before she was with your organizatioy? 

Mr. McLeop. The United States Information Service, which was 
part of the State Department. 

Mr. Roonny. Before that where was she? 

Mr. McLeop. This is from my recollection. She came in th 
Government originally with NRA. Then she was in this WPA 9 
BPW which Mr. Hopkins ran. 

Mr. Rooney. Sounds as if she were a New Dealer. How did shy 
ever get over there? 

Mr. McLeop. I have her biography, if you want to insert it in th 
record: 

Born, Rhode Island. Attended school in Paris, Czechoslovakia, and Monae 
New York University, A. B. in 1926. Columbia University, 1928-29. — Assistay; 
editor for church board, 1925-34. Division chief, National Industrial Recoye; 
Administration, 1934-36. Department director of information, WPA, 1936-3 
Public relations consultant White House Conference on Children, 1940. — Specig 
assistant to Commissioner, National Defense Advisory Commission, 1941-42 
Director of Public Advice and Council, Office of Civilian Defense, 1942-45 
Director of public relations for commercial firm, 1946-48. Appointed radio infor. 
mation specialists, CAF—12, Department of State, 1949. GS-12, October 1949 
Acting special assistant, March 2, 1950, as special assistant to the Director 
GS-13, June 1950. GS-14, April 1, 1951. Assistant Deputy Administrator of 
SCA in April 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. You think that background justifies vour sending hi 
out on a mission such as you did to Europe? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It was merely coincidence, I guess, that her busband 
was there at the time? 

Mr. McLeop. I understand Mr. Parrish traveled about 150,00) 
miles last year with his aviation activities, and it was, in fact, coin- 
cidence that he was in Paris at that time. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonty. How many new employees are requested in this 
budget? 

Mr. SHERRERD. 713 Americans and 38 locals. 

Mr. Rooney. How is that broken down by agency? Do you hav 
a statement that we can put in the record at this point? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that is attached to my opening statement, ! 
it not? 

Mr. SHerReRD. That is in the statement. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean, pages 1 and 2 of the justifications? 

Mr. SHerrerD. Yes, page 3. It gives the employment and th 
number of each. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us the chart, please? We shall inser! 
this statement in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 
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\ir. Rooney. The 14th page of the justifications has a request for 
ay) increase in appropriations for the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs in the amount of $30,945, 8 additional positions. What about 
this, Mr. McLeod? 

\ir. McLeop. It is only one additional position, isn’t it? 

\{r. Rooney. It looks to me like eight. 

\ir. McLeop. Is that eight? 

\fr. Tompson. Yes. 

\ir. Transtrum. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They are stenos and file 
clerks. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the justification for them in view of the sad 
showing we have here this morning, 500 people brought in in a year 
and a half who were actually refugees? Why do you ask for $30,945 
and 8 positions in this area? 

Mr. McLeop. We are proud of the progress we are making. In 
fact, 80 percent of the visas issued to date have been issued in the 
last 90 days. This, we feel, indicates that the program is in full 
swing, and that we only have to make adjustments to keep up with 
the work that we now have on hand. 













COMPLETION OF PROGRAM 











\Ir. Roonry. At the rate you are going, and if the present law were 
extended, in what year do you think you might get in the number 
authorized a year and a half ago in that legislation? 

Mr. McLrop. At the rate we are going, and if we get the money I 
we are requesting, we will complete it before the statutory—— 

Mr. Rooney. Before the statutory limit? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. It seems to me you are about the only one around 
who feels that way. There is a great deal of pessimism with regard jt 
to your being able to do anything like that. | 

Mr. McLeop. I do not believe there is pessimism on the part of 
those who know the facts. 

Mr. Roonry. That is all very well and good to say but we are 
looking at your results. We do not see any real results. 

Mr. McLeop. Sir, I compare this to the assembly line in connection 
with the production of automobiles. If you were to take the 1955 
production of Chevrolets as of February 1955, and divide the total 
cost by the number of cars produced today, why, none of us could 
afford to buy a Chevrolet, Ford, or any other kind of car. You have 
to assess the cost at the end of the program, at the end of the produc- 
tion period. We are very encouraged by the fact that we are now 
issuing visas in Italy at a cost of $116 per visa. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that good? 

Mr. McLeop. It is below our goal. We hope to establish a world- 
wide average of $147. The budget figure is predicated on that amount. 
Our worldwide average at the present time is $343 per visa, which is 
double what we will come down to when we have full production. 

Mr. Roonry. Is somebody going to address himself to this re- 
quested $30,945? 

Mr. Saerrerp. These are secretaries and file clerks, Mr. Chairman, 
to be used if we hit a peak load in fiscal 1956. It is predicated on the 
additional filings which have to be done and the records which will 
have to be kept in connection with that. 
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VISAS TO RELATIVES AND OTHER REFUGEES 


Mr. THompson. I might say in that connection, Mr. Chairman, th, 
reason why we issued visas first to relatives rather than refugees is 
very simple reason, and one that ought to be, I think, brought out. 
The initial blocs of visas that we could issue to relatives in It: aly 
Greece and the Netherlands did not require any assurances of support 
They did not require an assurance that the man would have a job 
and housing, and evidence that he would not become a public charg, 
from an American citizen sponsor. So we could issue those visas 
right away. We got to work on them right away. That is why th 
figure is so much higher for relatives than for refugees. To issue a 
visa to a refugee, we have to get an American citizen to come up with 
those three types of assurances: housing, jobs, and public charge. It 
took a while to get that pipeline started. It is something that is not 
essentially in the control of the administrator of the program. It 
depends on the American citizens. As he mentioned earlier, thy 
President set up, or asked the governors of the various States to set 
up committees to help get some interest in giving assurances. That 
assistance from the governors, plus some facilities we have given thy 
voluntary agencies now, very recently, leads us to expect that we ar 
going to have a real flow of assurances that justifies the peak workload 
that we expect during the 1956 fiscal year 

The flow of assurances is the key to the issuance of visas to refugees 
The slow start of the flow explains why the number of visas to refugees 
are slow today. But the activities of the governors’ committees and 
the new facilities we have given the voluntary agencies lead us to think 
that the expected increase in assurances and consequent increase in 
workload, will develop during the fiscal vear 1956 and permit. this 
program to be terminated if not by the 30th of December 1956, before 
that date. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Thompson, vou have been in the Foreign Servic 
all your life. Would you agree that vou did not need this setup and 
all the money that it has cost in order to get the bulk of the people in 
who have been admitted allegedly under this program? All you 
needed was the regular consular service, the immigration service, and 
quota numbers and visas, correct? 

Mr. TuHompson. No, sir. What we had to have were the necessar\ 
additional people to process this extraordinary workload of 209,000 
additional people that could come in under the refugee relief program 
We have used to the maximum extent the existing facilities and existing 
staffs both in the Department of State domestically and in the Foreig! 
Service abroad. We have to add additional people. 

Mr. Rooney. Do these people have to be investigated more thor- 
oughly than the ordinary immigrant who is a relative of somebody in 
the United States? 

Mr. McLeop. According to the provision 

Mr. Rooney. Other than this business of a job and housing? 

Mr. McLerop. The Congress imposes that on us. 

Mr. Rooney. If it were not for that, there would have been nothing 
to this whole business at all; is that a fair statement? If 1 am wrong, 
I am giving vou the chance to point it out. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. There would have been a considerable additional 
worl rkload— 

\r. Se cal y. You did not need the supe rduper organization to do it? 

\fr. Toompeson. I don’t think the organization—— 

Mr. Rooney. All you needed was the visas? 

Mr. Toompson. They will be forthcoming during the fiscal year 1956, 
\fr, Chairman, I am sure. 

Mr. Rooney. I listened to the same thing a year ago. Mr. McLeod 
Scat down before the committee a year ago and discussed it. Now we 

ave the charts. How do you find these chart makers? How do 
vou get hold of one of these fellows in Washington? 

Mr. McLeop. I just discovered them this last vear and thought we 
might as well use them. 

As a matter of fact, compared with the regular Italian quota, it 
would indicate we would have to have approximately what we have in 
additional staff in Italy to cover the number of visas. If you impose 
on that the additional requirements in the law, it seems pretty 
evident 

lr. Roonrny. Are there questions on what we have covered up to 
_the general statement? 


COMPLETION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Coupert. Did you indicate, Mr. MeLeod, how many applica- 

is are now pending? 

Mr. MeLerop. 51,487 applicants in process as of this morning in 
this program, 

Mr. Couprertr. If you did not get the additional personnel that you 
are requesting, how long do you estimate it would take to complete 
the operation? 

Mr. McLrop. I do not think we could complete it within the 

tutory requirements. We have planned to succeed; we have 
not planned to fail. This is our success plan that we present to you 

terms of dollars and cents. Ii we do not get the dollars and if the 
\merican citizens do come through with the assurances, we will not 
be able to process them and will not be able to succeed, 

Mr. Coupert. I have no more questions. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Mr. Bow. Mr. MeLeod, you have made some reference to the 
voluntary agencies. How many are there now that are working with 
vou on the program? 

Mr. McLrop. Twenty-six have been recognized. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have a list or record of the 26? 

Mr. Rooney. They are in this opening statement. 

Mr. Bow. I did not have it on mine. 

Mr. Roonry. Evidently this is a more complete one. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if the Chairman agrees, 
perhaps this should be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Rooney. It is part of this statement. 

\lr. Bow. How about the loan program? Are you going into that 


lo >) 
late? 


Mr. Rooney. Later. 
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SLOWDOWN OF VISA PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Have you found, Mr. McLeod, that because of th, 
economic recovery of some of the countries in Europe that your pro. 
gram has been slowing down? 

Mr. McLeop. The willingness of the applicant to apply for a visy 
under this program appears to have been somewhat dulled in Ger- 
many and in Austria and in the Netherlands due to the high economic 
level in those countries. 

Mr. Bow. You find in some cases where applications have been 
made that the people have decided now that they have gotten 
employment and they are remaining in their countries? 

Mr. McLeop. That is an astonishing thing, at least it was to me, 
when it first cropped up. It is reflected in this column on our statis. 
tical sheet here, column 4, where action is canceled. In most cases 
that is where the applicant says that he no longer desires a visa, 
after we have qualified him to receive it. 


VISA ISSUANCES BY FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Bow. Can you give us a statement by countries of what yo 
anticipate for fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. McLeop. I think we have a table on that. Under the request 
we have made here, if it is approved, we estimate we shall issu 
130,000 visas in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Bow. On the basis of the breakdown of the schedule that has 
been handed me? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Has this been made a part of the record? 

Mr. Rooney. It is in, is it not? 

Mr. SHerrerD. I| can furnish it. 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory, I would like to put ¥ 
that in the record. {0 
Mr. Rooney. Surely. ; 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Schedule of issuance of visas by fiscal years and area 


Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal] 
year year year 
1954 1955 1956 


f European 
4,200 21,000 | 30, 000 7 , OOO 
nds 60 , 000 000 2 ¢ 7. 000 
nd 500 , 270 2: 2 000 
O-Bureau of European Affairs 2, 000 000 } , 666 
iny and Austria 2, 500 5, 300 2.2 OOO 
ns 166 360 666 


tal, Bureau of European Affairs - --- , , 166 110,930 | 20, 836 76, 332 
Far Eastern Affairs: 


untries 


tal, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs : , 36 », 170 


Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs 

: v , 000 , 000 2, 85 7, 000 

0-Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and Afri- 

n Affairs O00 2, 000 33 3, 334 

t S300 SOO 2 > OOo 
116 400 666 


. Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
Affairs 5 5, 466 ‘ 3 23. O00 


vo in ; 5, 12, ¢ y 2: 
total ‘ ee 5, 5 47, 000 s0), 26, 42 209. 000 
j{uest 


ISSUt 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR 1955 


t has \ir. Bow. Mr. McLeod, I notice in reading the hearings of last year, 
as appears on page 1166— 

\lr. Roonry. That is already in the record. 

Mr. Bow. It appears on page 1166 of the hearings that you esti- 

ated then, and I want to see if I am right on this, that for your 1955 
fiscal year you said that you hoped to build up to a total of 725 
Americans, 701 locals. I note by the justifications that your estimate 
for 1955 instead of being 725 Americans is 849 Americans, and instead 
of 701 loeals it is 1,396 locals. Am I correct in that observation or 
can that be explained? 

\ir. McLeop. It can be explained, due to savings that have accrued, 

the facet that these people were not put on immediately, as the 

vy became available in July, due to the workload at that time, and 

that because of the savings we will be able to staff up to that level 
during the current year appropriations. 

Mr. Bow. Your estimate last year for 1955 was much lower than 

ere in the justifications. I wondered why that was. 

\lr. SHERRERD. The estimate as it now appears is based on changed 
conditions and on the situation as we can foresee it for the 1955 fiscal 
vear. This budget was prepared several months later with different 

nditions from those previously anticipated. That is the only 
‘planation for the change in the figures between the two budgets, 

Mr. Bow. You testified on page 1166 of the record: 

‘e hope to build up to a total of 725 Americans and 701 locals. 


Qn 
| 


at is the end of the quote. That was for the 1955 budget. Now, 
Your estimate for the 1955 budget on the justifications on page 3 is 
oe much higher. With the results we have received, why is it so 
much higher than vour estimate given for 1955 when you were before 
te committee before? 
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Mr. SHerrerpD. The explanation is as stated earlier with the addi. 
tion of the change in plan of the Army operation. The work to |, 
performed by the Army as originally conceived was that it would b 
done by military personnel principally. However, because of { 
troop reductions abroad last vear the Army decided that they could 
not utilize military personnel to do the job. The principal increase 
that vou see here, besides the changes in conditions, is the inere as 
of the Army. 

Mr. Bow. Is that for Germany and Austria? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How is that being done now, by civilians? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

Colonel Gretrser. We are using a limited number of militar 
personnel approved by the Secretary of Defense for this purpos 

Mr. Bow. In the justifications of last year’s testimony you wen 
counting on Army employees and Army personnel and not consider. 
ing them as attached to this program? 

Mr. SuHerrerD. That is right. They would be paid from military 
appropriations. 

Mr. Bow. The civilians being used for the Army, are they being 
paid by the military appropri: itions 

Mr. Suerrerp. From this appropriation. That is why you hai 

higher figure reflected here. 

Mr. Bow. Are they under the supervision and jurisdiction of tl: 
Army or are they under the supervision and jurisdiction of the Stat 
Department? 

Mr. SHerrERD. The Army. 

Mr. MeLeop. May I point out, Mr. Bow, that because of th 
experience factors in this program, because we were inexperienced to 
begin with, and we had to wait until we did some work to gain exper: 
ence, that we have constantly reviewed our budgetary situation an 
will continue to do so. We will be very honest with the committe 
If the work doesn’t develop, we will not spend the money. If th 
work does develop, we wot uld like to feel we have the funds necessary 
to do the job. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW REGARDING REFUGEES 


Mr. Bow. One other thing, Mr. McLeod. I handled a numbe! 
these cases through my office. Early in the program some assurances 
which I had filed for constituents were refused and later review 
The information that I received from some of the posts abroad wa 
that there had been a very strict 1 iterpre tation of the law. Wou 
you care to comment on whether there has been some change 
interpretation? 

Mr. McLeop. We found, sir, that the Congress adopted in toto t! 
language of the DP law with respect to the definitions of refugees 
escapees, and expellees. As I understand it, during the admunistre- 
tion of that law a rather narrow interpretation was made of this lat 
geuage in an effort to screen out a number of the hundreds of thousanes 
of would-be eligibles. The consular service and the immigration peop! 
construed this language in much the same way in administering this 
law. We find there are so many other screening devices in this lav 
and a relatively smaller number of applicants both in Europe and 0! 
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part of the Americans who are willing to sponsor Europeans, that 
e hs ad to revise our construction of that language in order to attempt 
to 6 quails people that had an assurance rather than to attempt to 
disqualify them. We started last summer when these cases first came 
up for review, and with this trip that I referred to in my statement 
that | took with Mr. Devaney, we tried to crysti allize the approach 


at that time. 


Une 


PROCESSING TIME FOR VISAS 


\ir. Bow. Your chart showed a total of 126 days in processing. 
When a visa is refused, is as much time used in processing of that as 
where the visa is granted? 

Mr. McLgop. Actually, a good deal more is used. I think all of 
is in this program enjoy the opportunity to say ‘yes’ "to some ‘body 
rather than say “no.” Consequently, when we are forced to say “no”’ 
we search the record pretty carefully to make sure we are aodanes 
right. There is unquestionably a good deal more time involved i 
the turndown than in the granting of a visa. 


ADOPTION OF ORPHANS 


r. Bow. What has the experience been with the orphan’s pro- 
ora? 

Mr. McLeop. Considering the fact that this is a kind of pioneering 
project in immigration, I think it has been rather good. As you 
know, there is a great number of would-be adoptive parents in the 
United States and an insufficient number of infants and children to 
satisfy their demand. But when these 4,000 orphans were opened 
up to them, we found that international adoptions are something 
new, and that the processes and procedures by which you satisfy 
the courts in the native land of the orphan of the sufficiency of the 


homelife, and so forth, of the adoptive parents in the United States 


were a little slow in working out. We have had excellent cooperation 
from the International Social Service, principally, and from some of 
ihe other voluntary agencies in working out these procedures which 
ke these adoptions possible. 
l expect that we will find a greater demand and that we will be 
ble to use the 4,000 number. I have in mind that at this time next 


year, if we have certain compartments in this law where we have not 


been able to operate for one reason or another, we may ask Congress 

0 make such numbers available to orphans rather than see them 
Inused., 

DerPARTMENT OF State AcrTivItiEs 
BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Roonry. The next item is at page 27 of the justifications, 
“Bureau of European Affairs,” a request in the amount of $23,180 
This will entail how many additional positions? 

Mr. SHerrerD. No additional positions. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to page 28, Bureau of European Affairs, 
this request for an inerease in the amount of $1,817,662 would entail 
iow many additional positions? 

Mr. SHerrerp. That increase is 160 Americans and 184 locals. 





Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record page 98 
of the justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Allocation to the Department of State—Summary of requirements 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Increase or 


dec rease 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


‘a Amount 


Amount Amount Amount 


Total, American personnel 266 | $1, 292, 837 317)$1, 558, 804 477 $2, 334, 703 160 
Deduct: Lapse —194) —943,198 —21' —103,200' -—14; —69, 683 
Add: 
Terminal leave 10 46, 800 14 70, 000 
Overtinge 000 5, 000 : ; os 
Pay in excess , 972 5, 996 8, 980 


Total-_-_-- 374, 611 306) 1, 513, 400 2, 344, 000 


Total, local employees 35: 55, 802 433 627, 850 925, 500 
Deduct: Lapse ‘ 359,089 —53! —76, 850 28, 055 
Add | 

Terminal leave 3 5, 000 : 3 000 
Overtime , 092 5, 000 
Pay in excess , 753 2, 400 3, 555 


Total_- 75 558| 38: 563, 400 909, 000! 


Allowances 668 446, 200 609, 000 


Total personal services 588, 837 2, 523, 000 3, 862, 000 


Operating expenses | 
Travel (operational 929 154, 000 219 000 
Building operating expenses 153, 078 223, 000 462, 000 
Communications (field 44, 305 178, 375 280, 000 
Automotive operating expenses 18, 279 51, 900 62, 000 
Contractual and miscellaneous 12, 550 §1, 725 66, 000 


Supplies and equipment 211, 988 76, 338 000 
Subtotal 490, 129 735, 338 , 214, 000 
Total_- aus 1, 078, 966) __—- 3, 258, 338 , 000 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. What about this request for $65,000 additional for 
travel? 

Mr. SHERRERD. That is primarily due, Mr. Chairman, to the i- 
creased number of investigators who will be on duty in the Europea! 
area to investigate the applicants. It requires a considerable amount 
of travel. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. SHERRERD. It is all local travel. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it arrived at? These are delightfully rounded 
figures, an increase from $154,000 to $219,000. I am wondering how 
you arrived at it? 

Mr. SHERRERD. The estimate is based on per diem of $10. Thee 
people, we estimate, are in travel status approximately half of th 
time. We have an estimate of 138. That is the total number 4 
investigators. The increase of the investigators will require this 
$65,000 additional. We are asking for an increased staff of investi 
gators. We figure they will travel on the same basis as the curre!! 
staff and will need additional—— 

Mr. Rooney. What is the current basis? 
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\ir. McLeop. $254,000. 

\lr, SHERRERD. The investigators call for about $1,300 per year in 
travel. The increase here 

\lr. Roonny. What is your factor? 

\lr. McLeop. You have more investigators and more travel. 

Mr. Rooney. It is very obvious. If you get more investigators, 
and they do more travel, it will cost more money, but how do you 
arrive at $65,000? 

\ir. Toompson. That is what we are trying to work out. 

\[r. SHERRERD. The amount of investigators’ travel is for a $62,000 
increase, and there is $3,000 in there for trips to the United States. 
The increase in the investigators would be approximately 40. 

Mr. Roonny. Where does that get us? 

Mr. SHERRERD. It 1s $10 per diem, 130 days in travel status at 
$1,300, and a 40-investigator increase. 

Mr. Roonry. Unless my mathematics are off, 40 investigators 
times $1,300 comes to $52,000, not $62,000. 

Mr. SHERRERD. I am sorry, sir. It is 50 investigators. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the rest of this budget put together as well as this? 

\lr. SHERRERD. We have computed all these items on the basis of 
these factors. 

Mr. Toompson. Do you want to recap that again? 

Mr. McLeop. I think that works out pretty well. 

Mr. SHERRERD. One of the difficulties, Mr. Chairman, in comput- 
ing this is that the investigative corps is made up of clerks and investi- 
gators. It is arriving at the increase in the exact number of investi- 
gators that I had difficulty with here. 

Mr. Rooney. You are having plenty of difficulty because 50 times 
$1,300 comes to $65,000; does it not? What about the other $3,000? 
That would make us $68,000. 

Mr. SHeRRERD. It would be a man-year figure. 

Mr. McLeop. I would like to say that Mr. Sherrerd does a real 
good job because you have unknown figures—— 


BUILDING-OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. He is doing his best. I appreciate that. What 
about this increase of almost 100 percent, more than 100 percent, in 
building-operating expenses? 

Mr. Suprrerp. They are estimated on the basis of experience of 
the general program, sir. The experience on building-operating 
expenses runs approximately $550 per man-year. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown of where these expenses 
will be made or incurred? 

_Mr. Suerrerp. Yes. Rents and utilities. This is on page 34, 

sir. It is $266,000. The estimate for 1956 increase is $110,300. 

The billet requirements, $111,400-—— 

Mr. Roonny. Where are you going to pay these additional rents? 

Mr. SHerrerp. In Germany—— 

‘ Mr. Roonrny. Where in Germany? Do you have a breakdown of 
NS { 
Mr. Suerrerp. I don’t have the breakdown. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown by countries? 

Mr. Suerrerp. I can supply it for the record. 


60352—55——85 
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Mr. Roonry. How about now? It might be very interesting to 
know what is going on right now. 

Mr. SHERRERD. The worldwide ave rage runs about $550. 

Mr. Roonry. Maybe you won’t need any of this money at all 
Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. SHerrerpD. No, sir. These factors are based on the increase 
in man-years for each one of the areas. The worldwide factor runs 
about $550 for building-operating expenses per man-year. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t like that sort of approach. Can’t vou tell ys 
where you are going to rent these buildings and this space? Tell y 
something about it. 

Mr. Tuompson. The major increase, Mr. Chairman, is in personnel 

Mr. Roonry. You fellows are trying to outdo the State Department 
in their approach to these things. 

Mr. THompson. This increase in personnel will be in our posts in 
Germany and Austria. That is where we will need most of our peopl 
There will be staffs that have to be built up in the Philippines where 
we had a readmiss'on certificate agreement approved in January, 
We can tell you here, if you would hke, the posts which are those 
handling our visas in Germany and Austria. It 1s in these countries 
where the major part of the increases will be needed. If you like, we 
could submit a more detailed statement for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you have a more detailed statement. this 
afternoon? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes. 

(The following information was supplied subsequently :) 


Building operating expenses by post, including rents and utilities, maintenance and 
repairs of leased buildings (under 10 years), fiscal year 1956 


BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Building Building 
operating operating 
Post expenses Post expenses 


RRR 55s : $13, 600 | Djakarta___. $2, 394 
Naples-_--__- ‘ Se a1 200) Formosa... ...<<... gale 23, 942 
Genoa a ah Saat, Sanita Te 33, 700| Hong Kong 44, 293 
Palermo___- hele eee 33, 700 | Japan Sats es 20), 351 
The Hague_____- ‘ 16001) Mores... 22. oe , 183 
Rotterdam _ - a 26, 200 | Malaya. _......-- ae , 380) 
London Petia she 5, 200 | Philippines ; , 182 
LO —_ 25, 300 monn 
ei aed ks , 600 Total $113, 725 
Vienna <6 4, 300 

Salzburg - —— __ - ,400| BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH 
Bonn bacacs ; , 260 ASIAN AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
Berlin ___ , 330 Building 
Frankfort : ects Jak 54, 830 operating 
RUIRNIITRINE , 885 Post expenses 
Murich_-_____- Be . 110] Amman $9 589 
Stuttgart____- pei Fe a 2, 404 


Athens 41, 791 


12, 000 | Baghdad 2. (133 
Beirut ‘ 

Cairo_- < ayeeane ne 2 773 
Damascus on 104 
SOG ne oo Se Bac 3, 884 





Jerusalem 589 


Jidda___ 
Salonika 
Tehran 


Total 





Mr. McLerop. I will say I think we are a little conservative in using 
the worldwide average. 

\fr. Roonrny. I am sure you are not. I am just as sure of that as 
Tam sure of anything. 

\fr. McLeop. I have that ae I cannot have the certainty 
that you have, but I do have a fear, because in Italy, Germany, 
Greece, and Austria there is a terrific suid estate problem, due to the 
war damage. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR AUSTRIA 


Mr. Rooney. How many additional people would you send into 
Salzburg? 

Mr. SHerreRD. About 40 additional Americans and locals. 

Mr. Roonry. Additional people? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to put 40 additional people in Salz- 
burg? 

\lr. SHERRERD. That is based on the increase of visas in Austria. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find that? 

Mr. McLeop. It is page 32. 

Mr. SHeRRERD. On page 32, you can see the visa volume in 1955 
is 3,000, and in 1956, 14,700. 

Mr. McLeop. It is not broken down by posts but is by country. 

\lr. Roonry. How many people do you have in Ss alzburg now’ 

\[r. SuerreRD. I cannot give you the breakdown in Austria between 
Vienna and Salzburg, but we have 32 Americans and 37 locals now. 

\lr. Roonry. How many visas have been issued up to date? 

\Ir. SHeRRERD. In Austria, 822. Nearly 1,500 have been processed. 

Mr. Roonsy. That is a pretty good sized staff for that case load, 
is it not? 

Mr. McLeop. It isa relatively small staff considering the workload. 

Mr. SHerrERD. That is made up of 17 American visa, 20 local visa 
people; 8 American and 4 local investigative people and 7 American 
administrative people, 13 local administrative people. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are these people located in Vienna? 

Mr. MeLrop. What building are they in? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Transtrum. In Salzburg they are in the Glasenbach, which is 
an old DP center. In Vienna, they are in the Government-owned 
consular building. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you get the other thirty-some-odd in there? 

_ Mr. Transtrum. They could probably fit in in Vienna. They are 
in the Embassy building, buildings which we now have, but not in 
Salzburg. The growth in Vienna would not be ver y large. 

Mr. Tompson. The majority of the increase will be in Salzburg 
and not Vienna. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $239,000 would be allotted to 
Salzburg? 

Mr. SoerrerD. I do not have a breakdown of those expenses at 
this time. 

Mr. Roonry. You include space for Vienna in your request for 
$239,000 additional? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the statement just made by the 
gentleman behind you that we may not need to spend any money 
there at all, that they will go into the consulate: 

Mr. Transtrvum. I think the staff at Vienna—I am speaking from 
memory—would have to be increased very little. I believe that they 
would put them in the present building. 

Mr. Roonry. So, we wouldn’t need any part of this $239,000 for 
Vienna? 

Mr. McLeop. No. We have to pay our share of the rent when we 
are in the building with somebody else. Our share is based on the 
number of bodies we have in the building. 

Mr. Rooney. You would pay the State Department for use of g 
part of the consulate? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that good business? 

Mr. McLeop. For the State Department it is. 

Mr. THompson. That is the general basis on which the State Depart- 
ment’s budget and operations are conducted. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this $239,000 would you propose to 
transfer to the State Department? 

Mr. SHERRERD. All of it would be transferred to State, because we 
operate our administrative work on an integrated basis. 


AUTOMOTIVE OPERATING EXPENSE 


Mr. Roonry. What about this automotive operating expense, 
$62,000? How did you arrive at that figure? I am looking at 
page 28. 

Mr. SHERRERD. It is maintenance cost, gas and oil and rental of 
vehicles, particularly in Italy. It is the factor for maintenance, gas, 
oil, and parts. It runs approximately $113 per man-year. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would this maintenance of $13,000 for auto- 
motive operating be used? 

Mr. SHERRERD. It would be used in those posts wherever we use 
automobiles as a means of making our investigations. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be a regular consulate or embassy car 
belonging to the State Department? 

Mr. SHERRERD. No, sir. There were 65 automobiles transferred 
from the State Department and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to this program at the outset for allocation to those spots where 
we could best use them. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any additional automobiles in this request’ 

Mr. SHEeRRERD. There are five automobiles for the NEA area for 
jeeps for use in Greece. That is page 55. 

Mr. McLeop. In Greece our investigators travel by muleback up 
some of the mountains. 

Mr. Rooney. I was wondering what was slowing up this program 
over there in Greece. 

Mr. McLeop. That is the only mode of transportation we have 
developed for those mountains. 

Mr. Roonry. No part of this $62,000 has anything to do with 
mules; does it? 

Mr. McLeop. Do we rent those mules or how do we pay for them? 
Mr. SHerrerD. They are rented. 
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\lr. Roonry. How many mules do you have? 

Mr. McLrop. We don’t own any. We rent them when they are 
needed. 

Mr. Roonry. I think I asked about 5 minutes ago, How did you 
arrive at that $13,000 figure? 

\ir. McLeop. That is page 35. 

\Mr. SHERRERD. As I stated, the factors used are computed on the 
basis of the obligations for the previous year as to how much it cost 
per man-year to maintain the automobiles in the regular Foreign 
service. 

Mr. Roonrey. Do you include in that somebody who does not leave 
the office? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Sir? 

\lr. Roonry. Do you include in that somebody who does not leave 
the office? 

\lr. SHERRERD. Yes. That is based on the total man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. Thatis quitea method. They are also included when 
you arrive at the figure $31,000 for gas, oil, and parts? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. The unit cost would be higher in pro- 
portion if you used the other basis, sir. 


CONTRACTUAL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this item, ‘‘Contractual and miscel- 
laneous,’’ $66,000? 

Mr. SHeRRERD. That is again based on the worldwide factor of 
approximately $118 per man-year. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. SHERRERD. For the items listed on page 35—— 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t see any items listed on page 35. All I see is 
the figure, $66,000, an increase of $14,275 

Mr. SHERRERD. They have taken that little section out; I will give 
you a little listing of those. They include such things as translation 
services, Insurance, the washing of uniforms——— 


UNIFORMS 


\lr. Roonry. They have uniforms? 

\lr. SHERRERD. The chauffeurs do. 

\lr. Roonry. Didn’t we have some sort of a hassle over caps 
against uniforms about a year ago? 

\Ir. Bow. That was USIA. 

Mr. McLrop. We haven’t any chauffeurs. 

Mr. Roonry. We have to have uniformed chauffeurs in this pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. SHerreRD. Some of the people that are working in these posts 
(0 work out of the Embassy and utilize regular Government cars. 
That is a very low factor considering—— 

Mr. Rooney. It is a what? 

Mr. SHerrEeRD. A low factor considering all of the items that go 
n _ make up the other contractual services. 

Rooney. Would you say it was so minute a factor that we 
sad utterly disregard it? 

Mr. McLrop. Not the transportation service. 
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Mr. Rooney. Don’t switch the subject, Mr. McLeod. We ar 
talking about uniforms. 

Mr. SHerrReERD. There are some other items included, Mr. Chair. 
man, such as advertising and legal fees, insurance, and repairs to 
office furniture. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you also count the foreign locals when you arriy, 
at this figure, including that for transportation? 

Mr. SHERRERD. That is based on both; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now recess and return at 2:15. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions with regard to pag 
28 of the justifications? 


Mr. Couperrt. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bow. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 


BurEAvU OF Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now turn to page 36, Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, domestic. How many additional employees are requested 
under this proposed budget? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHERRERD. One domestic employee is requested. 

Mr. Rooney. That is in the Office of the Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Suerrerp. The workload involved in the preparation of stafl- 
ing patterns and answering correspondence administratively with thi 
program overseas is estimated to require one more job. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is in the Executive Director’s Office. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the Assistant Secretary for whose office this 
would be for? 

Mr. SHerRERD. Walter Robertson. 

Mr. Roonry. You have two attached to his office under the item 
on page 53. 

Mr. McLeop. That is the other bureau. 

Mr. Roonry. On page 38 you have 53 additional employees, 72 
additional local employees. What about these? 

Mr. Suerrerpb. That is for the increase in volume of visas that w: 
expect to issue in the Far East during next year. This year ou 
estimate is 1,368. Next year we estimate 6,170. 

Mr. Roonry. Where will they come from? 

Mr. SuHerrerpD. They will be—— 

Mr. Rooney. Which countries? 

Mr. SHerrerp. In the Far East we expect to operate in Japat, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Korea, and Singapore. 

Mr. Rooney. The same thing pr svails with regard to these re- 
quested substantial increases in administrative travel, building- 
operating expenses, automotive operating expenses, as we heart 
about this morning? 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Coupert. I have no questions. 
\Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


BurREAU OF NEAR East, Soutru AsIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. We will turn to page 53 of the justifications with 
regard to the Bureau of Near East, South Asian, and African Affairs, 
and direct our attention to page 55, wherein there is a request for 163 
additional personnel. That would be 66 Americans and 72 locals. 
What about this? 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHERRERD. That is due to the increased workload of visa 
ssuance, from a total of 5,466 estimated for the fiscal year 1955 to 
\2,900 in fiscal year 1956. 

\{fr; Roonry. Where will they come from? 

Mr. THompson. Mainly Greece, Lebanon, Jordan, and Turkey. 
Readmission certificates have to be worked out with a few other 
countries in that area. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. THompson. Greece, Lebanon, Jordan, Turkey, and a few other 
countries, the Arab States, where we have to get readmission 
certificates. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to Greece, how many this year and how 
many next year? 

Mr. SHERRERD. This year, 4,000; next year, 9,000. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATED FOR REFUGEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonsy. What has been the total amount appropriated by 
the Congress for this program since it started? 

Mr. McLeop. $3 million in fiscal 1954, and $250,000 supplemental. 

Mr. SHERRERD. $11,250,000 total. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has been spent up to now? 

Mr. SHperrerD. That has not all been spent. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has been spent up to now? 

Mr. SHerrerpD. $5,849,330. 

_ Mr. Rooney. And for that we have 500 refugees in the country, 
is that correct? 

Mr. McLxop. If you want to talk about admissions, it is all right 
with me. We are not obligated to bring anybody in. We just issue 
visas, 

Mr. Rooney. But that is nevertheless the fact, 500 admitted, as 
you have been informed by the Immigration Service, and we have 
spent $5,849,330. This is a very expensive business. 

Are there any questions with regard to page 55? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUIRED AND WORKLOAD 


Mr. Couprrt. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure I understand 
these figures correctly. Apparently this page indicates an increase 
in the number of personnel to 163 for fiscal 1956, and the reason for 
that was that you expected the number of visas to increase from 5,000 
!0 some 12,000; is that correct? 
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Mr. SHerrerpD. That is correct. 

Mr. Coupert. So that 163 additional employees will take care of 
some 7,000 additional visas, which means at the rate of 41 per employee. 
How many employees are engaged in the Bureau of Near Easter 
Affairs? The total is 300, is it not? 

Mr. THompson. That will be for fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Covupgert. That will be an average of 12,000 refugees divided 
by 300, which will give about 40 applications processed by eact 
individual. 

Mr. SHerrerD. That would be the average. 

Mr. McLeop. That is visas issued. We process a good many more 
than we issued, particularly in that area. 

Mr. Coupert. Do you have among your worksheets any estimate of 
the total applications you will be called upon to process, thereby indi- 
cating the workload per individual employee? 

Mr. Suerrerp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLeop. We have had 13,850 applicants in Greece alone, 
which does not embrace the rest of this area, but we can only take 
2,000 in the rest of the area. The point I wanted to make is that while 
we have issued 2,800 visas in Greece we have refused 1,300. We are 
actually doing something like this: For every 3 visas we process, we 
issue 2. 

Mr. Coupert. The real criterion is not the number of visas granted, 
but the number of applications processed in measuring the workload. 
Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. Since this is a refugee program, and since we heard 
this morning that there were 500 refugees admitted, I might point 
out that if we divide 500 into $5,849,330 we get $11,698 per refugee. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


The next item, gentlemen, is at page 69 of the justifications, wherein 
there is a request of $44,505, Office of Personnel, domestic, for 2 
additional employees in the Foreign Service. What about these two 
additional American personnel? 

Mr. SHerrerD. That is for the Foreign Service Institute, Mr. 
Chairman, in the training of the clerical people who go to our overseas 
posts. The increase in the number of personnel we are requesting 
did require the services of two people last year which we are now 
taking off. 

Mr. Rooney. You have four—— 

Mr. SHerrerD. That, Mr. Chairman, is a man-year figure and not 
a personnel figure. It is like this: The clerks who are processed {ot 
overseas duty spend a 3-week period in training. During that time 
those people are paid from the personnel office rather than the regional 
bureau for whom they are going to work. During the time that they 
are in the Institute the cost for the 3-week per iod for each additional 
clerical person going abroad is represented in this column. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions with regard to this? 

Mr. Couperrt. I have no questions. 
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OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonny. The next item is to be found at page 76 of the justi- 
fcations, Office of General Services, domestic, and page 77 thereof. 
That about this? 
| Mr. SHERRERD. Those increases are due to the increased staff, the 
housekeeping cost required. 

Mr. Roongy. If you don’t get the increased staff, you do not need 
any of this? 

Mr. SHERRERD. That is correct. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS 


Mr. Roongy. If there are no questions, we shall turn next to page 
82 of the justifications, as well as page 83. The same applies to this? 
Mr. SHERRERD. The same applies. 


Division oF CRYPTOGRAPHY 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is on page 88, a request 
in the same amount as in the present and preceding fiscal year. 

Mr. SHERRERD. The increase there is due to the additional 

Mr. Roonzy. Just 1 second. What do we need a cryptography 
staff for in connection with this program? 

Mr. SHERRERD. This is an additional workload which is re- 
uired—— 

F Mr. Roonny. Apparently this program has been used to quite an 
extent to build up the Department of State. Why would we credit 
a position like this to this program, to be used in the State Depart- 
ment! 

Mr. SHERRERD. This one position represents the fractional time of 
several positions, the additional workload required to develop the 
coding systems that are used due to this program. This is a com- 
posite—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have to have coded messages in connection 
with this program? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; there are times when we cannot say frankly 
out and out 

Mr. Roonry. How many times in the course of the year? 

Mr. THompson. We are trying right now to persuade one foreign 
country to issue a readmission certificate. In our tactics in approach- 
ing them we could not have used a clear message. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t you send it by airmail? 

Mr. Toompson. We are eager to get this thing on the rails. We 
don’t want to have any delay, and once you send a message by tele- 
gram it seems to get quicker action, anyway. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. Next is the Department of the Army, beginning at 
page 91. This is where the Army comes in for its part of the pie. 
The request is in the amount of $3,750,000, an increase of nearly 
82,687,000. What about this? 

Colonel Grerser. As you can see, most of this is based on increased 
staff for performing the batkground investigation of the visas in 
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Germany and Austria. We are using a factor of approximately two 
background investigations per visa issued. The other costs which hays 
gone up between 1955 and 1956 are directly related to the increased 
investigative staff. 

Mr. Rooney. You propose how many employees in fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel Gretser. A total of 1,361. 

Mr. Rooney. Of which 557 would be Americans and 804 locals? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many visas have been issued under this pro. 
gram up to date from Germany and Austria? 

Mr. THompson. In Germany and Austria, sir, the numbers are 
respectively: Germany, 588 visas issued, 776 visas refused; Austria, 
822 visas issued, 681 refused. 

Mr. McLerop. I think we ought to add 28 canceled in Germany and 
155 in Austria. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a pretty expensive business, Colonel. How 
much do you figure an investigation in Germany and Austria by the 
Army costs? 

Colonel Eckman. In round figures, $270. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should the Army get $270 in Germany and 
Austria where communications are so much better than in many other 
places, and travel, as compared with the figure of $120 which has been 
mentioned? 

Mr. TxHompson. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
certain countries, such as, for example, the bulk of the work is done 
for us by local police authorities on which we can rely. 

Mr. McLeop. Can we go off the record as to how we do this’? 
In certain countries the local authorities take over a considerable 
part of the workload, so that the field work is done by the foreign 
government at no cost to us. In Germany and Austria the entire 
workload is covered by our CIC people. It is that difference in 
approach, I presume, that accounts for the major difference in cost. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us go off the record at this point. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Can you say anything, Colonel, in justification of 
this? 

Colonel Gretser. I think this ought to be off the record, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this, gentlemen? 


TRAVEL 


This item wherein there is a request for travel in the amount of 
$215,000, is that arrived at in the same vague manner that we listened 
to this morning, or does the Army have a better explanation? 

Colonel Gretser. We did not use per diem rates multiplied by a0 
estimated number of days, but we used the experience we have had 
so far required per investigator per year working full time. It 1 
based on man-years of investigation against the amount of travel 
funds that will be used by an investigator working for a year, which we 
think is a reasonable approach. 
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RENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Do we need as much as $50,000 for rents, with all the 


) buildings in the hands of the occupying military? 


Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. In Austria, as you know, we have 
treated Austria as a liberated country since the very beginning. 
Consequently, we rent all our space in Austria. 

In Germany, we are going to be faced probably with paying for our 
space in Germany in 1956 under whatever agreement is arrived at 
with the sovereign German Government. We also do now have to 
pay for rented space in the French and British Zones of Germany. 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that the amount requested, as you say, will 
provide 773 investigator man-years. How many investigators do you 
have altogether? 

Colonel Gretser. For the fiscal year 1956 that will represent the 


} approximate number of investigators that we will have, because we 


expect to have our force built by July 1. 

Mr. Rooney. Of those investigators, 557 would be Americans? 

Colonel Gretser. No. In that 557-position figure there would be 
some overhead personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. So that you would have how many alien investi- 
gators? 

Colonel Gretser. I think that you can roughly say that about 
six-tenths of the force would be investigators. I believe that would 
work out roughly that way. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that you would under this have at 
least a couple of alien investigators? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes. We would have that at least. We would 
have that many and probably more. 

Mr. Roonry. So we would have Germans investigating Germans? 

Colonel GretserR. Under our supervision, trained by us and with 
team captains which are Americans. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Couprert. Mr. Chairman, these investigative personnel whom 
you have just been describing, are they full time and devoted ex- 
clusively to this particular work? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. None of them is being used on the 
regular Army mission. On the other side of the coin, we do not have 
enough people to perform the internal security mission of the Army 
and this in addition, so the two are kept separate. 

_ Mr. Couprrt. These are American personnel that you have brought 
into Germany from the United States, presumably, for the purpose 
of building up this particular staff of investigatory personnel? 

Colonel Gretser, That is right. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Departmen? oF Heautu, Epucation, AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. Next we have the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, beginning at page 94 of the justifications, a request in 
the amount of $600,000, an increase of $119,000 over the current 
fiscal year. Who will have something to say about this? 
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Mr. SuerrerD. Mr. Chairman, the work of these other agencies 
participating in this program is geared to the number of visas we 
expect to issue in each fiscal year. There is a slight increase for 
— in Public Health, three in the field to supplement the existing 
staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the present personnel located? Can yoy 
tell me something about that? Do you have any in Italy? , 

Mr. SHERRERD. At the present time—— 

Mr. Rooney. I had a letter from a consul just the other day in 
which he states they are using local doctors. ; 

Mr. SHERRERD. Yes, sir; they are using local doctors, in addition 
to doctors that they send out from the United States. They have 
found that there are jobs that can be done on an intermittent basis 
or on a fee basis. The utilization of such personnel is expected to 
apenas this next fiscal year, which accounts for such a slight increase 
in staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t we get along with the situation as it 
was before this program came along? Why not have the alien 
doctors examine them? I always understood that Italian doctors 
were very good in their profession. 

Mr. THompson. They are, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, 
in connection with the work under Public Law 414 we have doctors 
from the United States medical service scattered in our major posts 
throughout the service. They are the supervisory personnel. They 
also conduct examinations themselves, and call on local doctors. 
There will be Italian doctors working for us as well. We have aug- 
mented that staff in view of the increased workload in addition to 
the regular workload. As of December 31, in answer to your specific 
question, in Italy we had 3 American doctors, 2 Italian doctors, 3 
Italian X-ray technicians, and 3 examination aides working on this 
program. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions with regard to this 
Public Health Service item? 

Mr. Bow. May we have a record of the number of refusals on the 
basis of medical examinations? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. McLeop. I think we have that here. This is worked out in 
terms of percentage of the overall turndown to date. Eight percent 
has been on security as defined in the act, which is subversive type 
security. Twenty-six percent on health. Six percent because the 
applicant didn’t match the job description which was furnished. Six 
percent on illiteracy. Forty-eight percent on ineligibility. Six per- 
cent on what we call moral security, which covers the moral turpitude 
crimes of Public Law 414. 

Mr. Bow. Was it 26 percent? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, on health. 

Mr. Tuompson. The actual figure would amount to 26 percent of 
the 5,000 visas refused; 1,300 would have been refused for health 
reasons. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item for the Department of Justice on 

e 105 of the justifications, wherein there is a requested increase of 
$40,000 over present annual appropriation of $320,000 for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. What about this? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. SHERRERD. This, Mr. Chairman, is due to the increased num- 
ber of visas we expect to process. They are requesting 5 overseas 
and 9 in the United States. The nine in the United States are to do 
the record work in connection with the increased volume of people 
coming into the country in that year. 

Mr. THompson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the Justice 
Department sends immigration and naturalization inspectors to our 
major field posts, where they sit down beside the consular officer, so 
although the consular officer has the responsibility by law to issue or 
refuse a visa, the immigration and naturalization inspector has the 
nght to refuse or admit into the United States the same person. 
They sit down side by side so there is no problem of the alien falling 
between the two, getting a visa and then being refused admittance when 
he gets to the United States. That is the major job they do in order 
to keep down deportations. 

Mr. Roonry. I think the committee suggested that some years 
back. But with the results we see in this program, I wonder if we 
can afford this luxury. 

Mr. McLerop. This 1s in our law. 

Mr. Roonry. Total travel is $57,600? 

Mr. SHERRERD. The travel that they show here is local travel which 
is principally required for processing the work by mobile units. 
Thew method of operation is to save on as much personnel as possible 
by having different—— 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you use mobile units? 


MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Suprrerp. Principally for the NATO group under the act, 
which allows for the issuance of visas in several of the countries. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you have to have mobile units? I don’t 
understand what you mean by this. Instead of having these people 
come to the American consulate to be examined and file their papers, 
and so on, you have to go after them with a mob‘le unit? 

Mr. McLeop. We have no setup in NATO countries such as in 
Belgium, Norway, or Denmark, in this program. This program pro- 
vides that an immigration officer has to be there- 

Mr. Roonry. When you say, “You do not have any setup,’ 
mean space? 

Mr. McLeop. We haven’t any Immigration Service people. Our 
regular consular people can handle the application, but when it comes 
to issuing the visa we have to have the Public Health officers and the 
Immigration officers go to the post. They make a regular tour around 
those countries where there is no one stationed. I think they try to 
get in once a month and issue the visas on the day they are there. 


’ you 
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Mr. Rooney. What do they do the rest of the month? 

Mr. McLeop. They travel to the other posts. 

Mr. Rooney. In mobile units? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. On page 109 of the justifications the actual] 
post of assignment of these inspectors is shown. You will notice, ag 
an example, that for London there are no immigration and naturaliza. 
tion officers assigned. The workload is not at this time sufficient to 
justify it. They will be going to London once a month, or more often 
if necessary, to handle the cases that arise there. All of the posts 
where we issue visas that are not on this list are handled in the same 
manner. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the fact that your travel js 
being reduced from $78,000 to $65,000 in the current year and to 
$57,600 in the coming year when you are adding 19 people to the 
payroll? 

Mr. SHERRERD. The reason is that most of the travel by their 
employees will be performed in this fiscal year rather than the next 
fiscal year. The travel requirements, in other words, for employees 
in INS will be much greater this fiscal year than the next fiscal year, 

Mr. McLeop. A large amount this year is to get them and their 
families overseas. They will travel singly after they are over there. 

Mr. Rooney. Their families go with them, too? 

Mr. McLeop. They go over for 2 or 3 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Page 112, gentlemen, if there are no questions on 
this, contains a request in the amount of $300,000, allocation of the 
Department of Labor, an increase to the extent of $80,000. What 
about this? 

Mr. SHERRERD. This, again, Mr. Chairman, is due to the increased 
number of visas to be processed the next fiscal year. They are asking 
for 3 additional in the United States and 8 in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. What do they do? 

Mr. THompson. What they do, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. This is in connection with that employment certif- 
cate? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. That is the domestic side. The issuance 
of the employment certificate is done by the local office of the United 
States Employment Service or the State employment service at the 
State level. It is sent to the central office here for verification by the 
Department of Labor. Then, on the other side, in the field, in our 
overseas posts they have representatives who are technically qualified 
to see if the applicant fits the qualifications on the job certificate. 
That, in brief summary, is their responsibility. 

Mr. Roonny. A couple of years ago under the DP Act, if I recall 
correctly, there were hundreds of thousands of aliens admitted to the 
country; is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. 450,000, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert the correct figure in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


There were approximately 413,800 aliens admitted to this country under the 
Displaced Persons Act. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What did that whole program cost us; have you any 
idea? Are Gah any questions with regard to this item for the De- 
partment of Labor? If not, we will pass to page 122 of the justifica- 
tions, the request in the amount of $2,210,000, which would be an in- 


S crease of $1,800,975 over the amount allowed in the current fiscal 
* year. This concerns the administration of loans. What have you to 


sav about this? 
ADMINISTRATION OF LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. SHerrERD. They are asking for one additional position in 


oe a clerk, to help process loan applications for the next 


fiscal year. 
The amount requested for loans is very much an estimate. We 


Shave no experience. We have taken one-third of the number of 


refugees who we expect may be admitted next year and multiplied 


‘that by an estimated figure of subsistence and rail transportation 


cost amounting to $72; one-third of the 84,000 refugees we thought 
possibly would enter next year. We took one-third of that number 


} and multiplied it by $72 


Mr. Roonry. How much money has been loaned out up to now? 
Mr. THompson. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, from the 
Department of the Treasury on this. I will read it for the record: 


As of December 31, 1954, no loans have as yet been made under the above- 


' mentioned authority; however, two applications for loans have thus far been 
» received and are now being considered. 


I might state in this connection that these aren’t loans for indi- 


» viduals. The request comes from the voluntary agencies and for 
© quite sizable amounts. To date, no loan has been issued. 


Mr. Roonry. Is that due to the fact that the bulk of the people 


FS admitted to date, with the exception of the 500 refugees, are all 
; relatives of Americans and they do not need loans? 


Mr. Toompson. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Couprerr. What are the purposes and authority and conditions 
of the loan? Are these loans authorized to the incoming immigrant? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; through the intermediary of a voluntary 
agency. The purpose is, where necessary, to loan the immigrant 


enough funds to get him from the port of entry to where he i is going. 


Mr. Covuprrr. “Ts that literally limited to travel money? 
Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. The transportation by sea is on a loan 


basis usually from the Intergovernmental Committee on European 


Migration. As a matter of fact, as the chairman pointed out, the 


§ relatives concerned and the American sponsors concerned have done 


pretty well to date on this paying of transportation. 
Mr. Couper. The funds on page 122 are strictly limited to travel 


loans in the United States 


Mr. Toompson. That is ‘correct. 
Mr. McLrop. This was tried before in the DP legislation with very 


F good results. 


. Rooney. They all paid off their obligations? 
. McLrop. One hundred cents on the dollar. They tell me they 
have collected about 97 percent of the money they loaned out. 
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Mr. Rooney. One of the voluntary agencies borrowed $1,900 0) 
and it was all paid back. 

Mr. McLeop. The voluntary agencies have their own funds fy 
this purpose. They can apply for a loan when their money runs 
short. Another reason why they have not needed a loan up to date 
is that they have had enough of their own capital up to this point, 

Mr. Roonry. What about this $89,000 request for expenses of , 
confidential nature? You had $150,000 in the current fiscal year, 

Mr. McLeop. Can we go off the record on this? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Tell us how much money you have spent and 
what for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. All right, gentlemen. This is all very disappointing 
to me as one of the rooters for this program all along. 

Mr. McLeop. We call this the refugee program, but we ought to 
bear in mind that of the 209,000 visas only 115,000 were to be issued 
to the refugees. ‘There are 94,000 in the act for preference relatives, 
We can still dip into the 94,000 in Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands 
for either preference or refugee cases. We will probably issue most 
of them to preference cases. 

When you think that Germany just gave us permission to operate 
last April, and we had to get the Army people in volume production 
over there before there was any point in our putting any large staffs 
on to do it, I don’t think the results are disappointing at all. I think 
the fact that we have 38 percent of our total visa issuance in the 
last 90 days shows that we are now in full swing and will continue that 
way, if we get the assurances and if we get the money. 

Mr. Roonery. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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